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PREFACE. 


WELVE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  larger  work  on  Nidderdale,  which 
went  rapidly  out  of  print  and,  for  many  years 
past,  copies  of  the  book  have  been  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  In  the  present  edition  it  had  been  my  intention 
to  revise  and  condense  the  old  work,  and  thus  present 
the  story  of  this  attractive  valley  in  briefer  and  more 
portable  form.  With  that  object  a  Prospectus  was  issued 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  some  apology  is  now  due  to 
the  subscribers  (whose  names  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  volume),  not  only  for  the  late  appearance  of  the 
book,  but  also  for  its  altered  character  and  greatly  extended 
dimensions.  Instead  of  containing  350  pages,  as  an- 
nounced, the  work  has  absorbed  upwards  of  600  pages, 
with  an  Appendix  of  over  70  pages,  an  enlargement  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  receipt,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
universe,  of  new  and  important  material  from  old  local 
families  and  others  interested  in  the  Dale. 

The  reception  and  consideration  of  these  extensive 
additions  have  involved  considerable  correspondence,  with 
the  result  that  the  work  has  been  almost  wholly  re-written. 
I  have,  moreover,  found  it  necessary  to  again  visit  every 
parish,  and  nearly  every  notable  house  in  the  Dale,  and 
from  a  personal  inspection  of  parish  documents  and 
family  manuscripts  have  been  able  to  correct  previous 
writings  and  add  much  hitherto  unpublished  information. 
The  additions  also  embrace  divers  new  and  instructive 
particulars  derived  from  original  muniments  in  London, 
York,  &c. 

To  the  local  clergy  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  their 
kindness  in  allowing  me  to  inspect  the  parish  books  and 
papers  in  their  charge,  and  also  m  many  cases  for  their 
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having  been  at  the  pains  of  revising  the  proofs  relating 
to  their  parishes.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  when  in  every  case  I  have  met  with  a  generous 
willingness  to  assist  my  object  to  ensure  accuracy,  as 
also  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a  succinct  record  of  events 
concerning  each  place.  Some  of  the  old  Nidderdale 
parishes  are  of  wide  extent,  and  possess  a  special  interest, 
and  although  these  are  dealt  with  as  fully  as  the  space  at 
disposal  would  allow,  I  have  felt  that  a  detailed  history 
of  them  could  not  be  undertaken  except  in  separate 
volumes. 

In  the  present  work  many  a  missing  link  of  family 
history,  and  many  a  notable  event  and  oM-time  custom 
will  be  found  here  for  the  first  time  chronicled.  Indeed, 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  book  as  interesting, 
complete,  and  attractive  as4  possible.  The  lineages  of 
many  old  local  families,  and  others  of  ancient  landowners, 
such  as  Cantilupe,  De  Ros,  Mowbray,  &c,  will  be  found 
to  contain  various  novel  and  suggestive  features.  Many 
of  these  extended  lineages  have  involved  years  of  diligent 
research.  The  pedigree  of  the  Bensons,  of  Pateley 
Bridge,  &c,  I  have  reprinted,  with  some  few  alterations, 
and  this  lineage  was  revised  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson.  The  interesting  pedigree  of  Stubbs,  of  Knares- 
borough  Forest,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  six  centuries, 
is  entirely  new,  and  was  prepared  during  the  leisure  of  a 
long  and  active  life  by  the  late  distinguished  historian, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford— 
a  native  of  Knaresborough — to  whose  family  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  privilege  of  its  first  publication.  Bishop 
Stubbs,  whose  luminous  writings  on  constitutional  history 
have  a  world-wide  recognition,  spent  no  little  time  in 
searching  the  ancient  court-rolls  at  Knaresborough,  which 
date  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  good  Bishop's 
genial  and  striking  presence  in  the  old  town  of  his  birth 
will  long  be  remembered.    With  Knaresborough  I  had 
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hoped  to  have  dealt  from  unpublished  records  at  greater 
length  than  now  appears ;  moreover,  since  the  proof- 
sheets  of  that  section  were  passed  to  the  printer,  the 
historic  importance  of  the  old  town  has  been  enhanced 
by  its  having  given  title  to  a  Suffragan  Bishop. 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton  I  am 
again  indebted  for  his  careful  revision  of  the  proofs  relating 
to  the  ancient  parish  of  Allerton  Mauleverer.  The  late 
John  Dent  Dent,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Ribston  Hall,  was  kind 
enough  to  revise  the  proofs  of  the  chapters  on  Hunsingore, 
Ribston,  and  Cattal,  and  to  these  chapters  I  have  added 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  historic  family  of  Goodricke,  of 
Ribston,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Alfred  Goodricke,  Esq. 
That  gentleman  has  been  painstaking  in  his  efforts  to 
unravel  the  history  of  his  distinguished  ancestors,  and 
has  accompanied  his  narrative  with  several  excellent 
portraits  reproduced  direct  from  the  originals.  The  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  and  widespread  family  of  Spofforth 
has  also  been  dealt  with  at  some  length,  through  the 
courteous  assistance  of  Markham  Spofforth,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don, and  Paul  Nelson  Spofford,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.  To  Mr.  George  D.  Wood,  printer  and  publisher, 
of  Knaresborough,  I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  for 
a  revision  of  the  chapters  on  Knaresborough. 

To  Alfred  H.  Inman,  Esq.,  I  am  particularly  obliged 
for  the  valuable  treatise  on  the  family  of  Inman,  which 
for  several  centuries  at  one  period  was  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  the  upper  Dale.  Mr.  Inman,  assisted  largely 
by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Gibbons,  F.S.A.,  a  well-known  and 
most  painstaking  record  searcher,  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  investigations  for  this  story  of  the  lives  of  his 
ancestors  in  Nidderdale,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  his  narrative  specially  for  this  work.  It  forms 
the  Appendix,  together  with  a  folding-pedigree  of  Royal 
Descents,  kindly  contributed  by  John  F.  Le  Page,  Esq., 
M.D.,  of  Cheadle,  near  Manchester,  who  has  been  at 
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great  pains  to  verify  every  descent  in  the  pedigree,  from 
more  than  twenty  Sovereigns  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.  Rarely,  I  think,  has  a  genealogy  been  traced 
with  greater  care  and  minuteness,  every  particular  state- 
ment being  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  original 
authorities.  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  old  Inman 
homesteads  also  appear,  together  with  several  portraits. 

To  Mr.  Inman  I  am  also  under  obligation  for  the 
constant  interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  progress  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  work,  and  by  information  and 
suggestion  he  has  enabled  me  to  add  many  useful  and 
important  particulars.  He  has  supplied  me  with  several 
copies  of  original  MSS.,  including  an  account  of  the 
Tenth  collected  before  15  Edward  IV.  (1475-6)  for  the 
Wapentake  of  Claro  ;  also  transcripts  from  the  Muster 
Books  of  26  and  30  Henry  VIII.  for  the  same  division 
(which  embraces  all  Nidderdale),  and  a  compotus  of  the 
manor  of  Nidderdale  (late  of  Byland  Abbey)  from 
Ministers'  Accounts,  31-2  Henry  VIII.  (c.  1539-40). 
These  valuable  papers  have  been  of  good  service,  and  I 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  limits  of  my  book,  extended 
as  they  are,  would  not  permit  of  my  making  the  fullest 
use  of  them. 

To  many  others  I  am  also  under  obligation  for  much 
useful  help.  To  Thomas  E.  Yorke,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J. P.,  of 
Bewerley  Hall,  I  am  obliged  for  an  inspection  of  the 
Ramsgill  Court  Rolls,  &c,  also  for  his  kindness  in 
perusing  the  chapter  on  Bewerley,  and  for  other  matters 
appertaining  to  his  ancient  house  and  landownership  in 
Nidderdale.  To  Captain  Greenwood,  J. P.,  of  Swarcliffe 
Hall,  I  am  indebted  for  an  inspection  of  his  old  family 
records  concerning  the  former  ownership  of  Brimham,  &c. 
These  instructive  papers  include  leases,  copies  of  wills, 
conveyances,  and  ancient  transcripts  of  charters  and  other 
deeds  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  Mowbrays.  To  Major 
John  H.  Metcalfe,  J. P.,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  I  owe  a  debt 
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of  gratitude  for  his  unfailing  kindness  in  assisting  me  to 
obtain  accurate  information,  and  also  for  his  careful 
revision  of  several  of  the  chapters  on  Upper  Nidderdale. 

From  Dr.  Francis  Collins,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  Robert 
Hardisty  Skaife,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  two  of  Yorkshire's  most 
skilful  antiquaries;  the  Rev.  Canon  H. C. Beeching,  M.A., 
of  Westminster,  whose  good  works  are  well  known ; 
the  Rev.  Albert  Goldsbrough,  M.A.,  of  Pickering,  who 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Golds- 
brough lineage,  of  Nidderdale  origin  ;  F.  W.  Slingsby, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Thorpe  Underwood  Hall,  the  late  Charles 
Savile  Roundell,  Esq.,  ex-M.P.,  of  Brighton,  Richard  F. 
Roundell,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Gledstone-in-Craven,  Aid.  John 
Baynes,  J. P.,  of  Ripon,  Eustace  H.  Barlow,  Esq.,  J. P., 
of  Sigsworth,  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  of  Catterick, 
W.  Hanley  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  of  Ripon,  Commander  H. 
Swire,  R.N.,  of  Weybridge,  George  D.  Lumb,  Esq.,  of 
Leeds,  George  A.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  John  F. 
Curwen,  Esq.,  of  Kendal,  Miss  Armitt,  of  Ambleside, 
Miss  C.  Pullein,  of  Weybridge,  and  others,  I  have 
received  sundry  and  useful  information,  including  some 
valuable  original  pedigrees.  Indeed,  so  fully  have  human 
history  and  events  from  early  times  been  dealt  with  that 
there  is  hardly  an  old  family  or  a  notable  or  old  building 
in  the  Dale  that  does  not  find  mention  in  the  work. 

As  regards  the  illustrations  I  have  used  many  of  those 
which  appeared  in  the  previous  work,  whilst  a  large 
number  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  present 
edition.  As  on  former  occasions,  I  have  taken  care  to 
rescue  from  oblivion,  wherever  possible,  such  buildings 
and  scenes  as  now  no  longer  exist,  and  on  the  next  pages 
will  be  found  a  full  list  of  the  illustrations,  with  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  originals. 

HARRY  SPEIGHT. 

Bingley,  May,  1906. 
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NIDDERDALE, 


FROM  NUN  MONKTON  TO  WHERNSIDE. 


PART  I.    THE  LOWER  NIDD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Nun  Monkton  and  Moor  Monkton. 

HE  aspects  about  the  Nidd  outlet,  where  it  joins 
the  Ouse,  are  very  pleasing,  and  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  wild,  rugged  character  of  the 
scenery  at  the  source  of  the  river,  high  up 
among  the  fells  of  Whernside.  Around  the  upper  Nidd 
the  aspects  are  stern  and  alpine  — wide  moor  and  beetling 
crag,  green  glen  and  foaming  waterfall,  are  features  that 
meet  the  eye  ;  in  the  lower  lands,  fertile  and  reposeful,  we 
may  spy  the  red  roofs  of  a  rustic  village  or  a  solitary  farm, 
a  tall  spire  pointing  heavenwards, — when  viewed  from 
afar,  peeping  above  encompassing  greenery — the  toiling 
arms  of  a  windmill,  grain-laden  fields,  flowery  woodlands 
(the  occasional  haunts  of  the  nightingale),  a  park-like 
landscape,  with  many  fine  trees,  the  greenest  of  pasture 
lands,  and  orchards  in  their  season  teeming  with  fruit. 

The  junction  of  the  two  rivers  (Ouse  and  Nidd)  forms 
the  apex  of  a  triangle,  and  on  the  west  side  of  this  point 
stands  the  pretty  village  of  Nun  Monkton.  The  place  was 


called  anciently  Monechetone,  a  name  that  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  A.S.  Monec,  a  monk,  from  the  fact  of  a 
Christian  monastery,  or  hermitage,  having  existed  here 
in  Saxon  times.  The  prefix  Nun  is  a  later  addition  that 
originated  from  the  presence  here  of  a  small  priory  of 
Benedictine  Nuns,  established  probably  on  the  same 
sacred  ground,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  name  more- 
over serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  village  of  Moor 
Monkton  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water.  The  village 
has  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  aspect.  Its  spacious  "green" 
is  bordered  on  each  side  with  neatly-built  houses,  none 
of  them  however  of  great  age  or  of  particular  note.  The 
oldest  remaining  is  that  once  occupied  by  the  old  Catholic 
family  of  Lupton,  memorials  of  whom  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church.  The  house,  which  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  green,  opposite  the  post  office,  has  now  a  tiled  roof, 
but  was  formerly  thatched,  and  a  higher  building  has 
been  added  at  the  east  end.  A  handsome  and  lofty  May 
Pole,  with  ornamental  surroundings,  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  upon  the  open  green.  The  shaft  is  of  Russian 
pine  and  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1878  on  the  site 
of  an  older  oak  pole.  About  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  latter  there  has  been  much  local  controversy,  but  the 
late  Mr.  William  Lupton,  of  the  post  office,  who  died  in 
1880,  always  used  to  say  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year 
he  was  born,  namely  1793,  and  that  the  large  sycamore 
tree  on  the  green  was  planted  at  the  time  the  old  May 
Pole  was  erected.  It  is  now  about  sixty  years  since  the 
pole  was  decorated  and  merry  May-day  celebrated  in  the 
old-fashioned  style. 

When  the  Domesday  survey  was  made  in  a.d.  1086 
Monkton  was  included  in  the  wapentake  of  Borgescire, 
so  called  from  its  capital,  Aldburgh,  or  Burc,  as  it  is 
written  in  Domesday.  For  a  long  period  the  courts  of  this 
Saxon  shire  had  been  held  at  a  place  called  Clareton,  now 
Claro  Hill,  situate  about  two  miles  north  of  Allerton 
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station  on  the  Boroughbridge  road,  and  it  was  from  this 
ancient  settlement  that  the  name  of  the  present  wapentake 
of  Claro  originated.  Monkton  was  a  minor  berewick  and 
had  eight  carucates  (about  iooo  acres)  of  cultivated  land 
held  by  five  Saxon  nobles,  as  appears  by  the  following 
transcript : 

V.  Manors.  In  Monechetone  (Monkton)  five  Thanes  had  eight 
carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed.  There  is  land  to  as  many  ploughs. 
Hugh,  a  vassal  of  Osbern's  has  there  ten  villanes  with  four  ploughs, 
and  four  acres  of  meadow,  and  half  a  fishery.  Wood  pasture  one 
mile  long,  and  three  quarentens  broad.  The  whole  one  leuga  long 
and  half  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  forty  shillings,  now 
twenty-five  shillings. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  property  from  which  these 
noble  Saxons  were  disinherited,  there  were  considerable 
possessions  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  York, 
afterwards  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  dedicated  to  Our  Saviour. 
These  properties  included  the  manors  of  Bishopthorpe, 
Bilbrough,  Monkton,  Hessay,  and  Knapton,  and  were 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Richard  the  son  of  Erfast, 
Bishop  of  Thetford. 

In  Monechetone  the  Church  of  Christ  (has)  nine  carucates  to  be 
taxed.  Land  to  as  many  ploughs.  Richard  has  now  there  four 
villanes  and  two  bordars  with  four  ploughs,  and  six  acres  of  meadow. 
Wood  pastures  six  quarentens  long,  and  four  broad.  The  whole 
one  leuga  long  and  half  [a  leuga]  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward's 
time  forty  shillings,  now  twenty-two  shillings. 

It  also  appears  from  the  Domesday  record  that  the  men 
of  Borchescire  wapentake  affirm  that  four  oxgangs  of 
land  in  Monechetone  (Monkton)  of  the  land  of  Merlesuen 
which  the  above  Osbern  (de  Arches)  hold,  belong  to 
Ralph  Paganel. 

A  descendant  of  this  Osbern  de  Arches  was  William 
de  Arches,  who  with  Ivetta  his  wife,  founded  about  a.u. 
i  150  the  Priory  of  Benedictine  Nuns  at  Monkton,  which 
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they  very  liberally  endowed,  and  which  their  daughter 
Matilda  afterwards  joined  as  a  nun.*  A  list  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  house  is  given  by  Burton  in  the  Monasticon, 
and  these  included  lands  in  Acton,  Appletreewick,  Ask- 
ham  Ricard,  or  West  Askham,  Beningburgh,  Cathale, 
Hammerton  Great,  Kirk  Hammerton,  Kirkby-juxta- 
Useburn,  Monkton,  Newton,  Thorpe,  Walton  Chapel, 
York,  and  the  Grange  of  Nunstanton  in  county  Durham. 
The  advowson  of  the  church  of  Weshlcham,  mentioned 
by  Tanner,  must  have  been  ceded  by  the  monastery 
before  the  Dissolution  as  it  is  not  included  in  the  revenue 
abstracts  of  Henry  VIII.  Of  Walton  Chapel,  near 
Thorp  Arch,  it  is  recorded  : 

In  a.d.  1226,  Walter  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  confirmed  the 
agreement  made  between  M.  Gilbert,  sacrist  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary  and  All  Angels  in  York,  and  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  of 
Monkton,  touching  this  chapel  of  Walton  with  its  appurtenances; 
and  concerning  one  carucate  of  land  and  eight  tofts  in  the  town  of 
Thorp  Arch,  then  in  controversy  between  them,  which  now  by  the 
authority  of  the  Pope's  letters,  and  the  Archbishop's  consent,  was 
amicably  settled  in  this  manner,  viz.  :  That  the  said  Nuns  shall  be 
bound  to  give  yearly  on  All  Saints'  Day,  to  the  mother  church  of 
Thorp  Arch,  two  wax  candles  weighing  a  pound  each  ;  and  they, 
the  said  Nuns  shall  have  and  possess  for  ever  all  whatsoever  they 
had.  as  well  in  the  town  of  Thorp  Arch,  as  in  the  chapel  of  Walton, 
before  this  difference  arose  between  them,  viz.  :  They  shall  have 
the  chapel  of  Walton  and  all  the  tithes  and  obventions  arising  in 
the  same  town,  with  one  toft  there  to  the  chapel  adjoining  ;  also 
one  carucate  in  the  town  of  Thorp,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and 
all  the  tithes  out  of  the  same  growing,  besides  the  milk,  wool, 
calves,  pigs,  and  all  other  tithes  of  cattle  and  of  gardens,  together 
with  eight  tofts  in  the  town  of  Thorp  (excepting  a  certain  area 
which  the  said  sacrist  claimed  to  appertain  to  his  mansion  at  Thorp) 
and  which  the  said  Nuns  should  restore  to  him.  All  which  Henry 
Murdoc,  Archbishop  of  York,  confirmed,  saving  all  synodals  and 
archiepiscopals.f 

*  Dugdale's  Mow.  Aug.,  iv.  193,  VT.  971. 


+  Burton,  Mon.  Ebor.,  pape  88. 
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In  an  inquisition  of  lands  of  Peter  de  Brus  taken  in 
a.d.  1272,  the  Prioress  of  Munketon  holds  of  the  waste 

of  Thorpe  de  Arches  (Thorp  Arch)  ten  acres,  and  

acres  of  waste  for  2s.  One  of  the  heirs  of  Peter  de  Brus 
was  Ladereyne,  wife  of  John  de  Bellew,  whose  share  in 
the  hereditaments  of  the  said  Peter  de  Brus  was  the 
manor  of  Karleton  in  Balne  with  demesnes  and  all  rents, 
&c,  the  advowson  of  Moneketon  Priory,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  wreck  in  Cliveland,  that  is  to  say  from  Renneswyc 
(Runswick)  as  far  as  Jarum  (Yarm),  together  with  all 
lands  and  tenements  assigned  in  marriage  as  well  to 
Robert  de  Ros  and  Margaret  his  wife,  as  to  the  other 
sisters  and  heirs  of  Peter  to  be  in  parcenary  between 
them  as  the  manner  is  in  this  kingdom.  The  old  Hospital 
at  Yarm  in  Cleveland,  founded  by  the  Brus  family  ante 
1 1 80,  had  grants  of  property  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire, 
namely  in  Bilton,  Walton  near  Thorp  Arch,  and  Toulston 
near  Tadcaster. 

In  an  extent  of  lands  held  by  Letitia  de  Raynes,  7th 
Edward  I.  (1278-9)  Roger  de  Mortimer  (de  Mortuo  mari) 
dwelling  in  Lindeseye  held  one  Knight's  Fee  of  the  said 
lady  in  Billeburg,  Munketon,  and  Sandewathe  in  this 
county,  and  he  owes  homage,  relief,  and  scutage  when  it 
shall  fall.*  This  Roger  de  Mortimer  was  a  principal 
tenant  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  paid  about  £2.00 
a  year  for  lands  held  of  that  dignitary. 

In  an  inquisition  p.m.  of  William  de  Chauncy  dated  at 
Wodestoke  9th  April,  9th  Edward  I.  (1281)  it  is  affirmed 
on  the  oath  of  Thomas  de  Normanville  and  eleven  others 
that  the  said  William  de  Chauncy  held  no  land  in  the 

*  Yorks.  Rec.  Ser.,  xn.,  186.  Scutage  was  a  form  of  payment  in 
money  for  personal  service  due  to  the  lord  in  chief,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  Danegeld.  An  early 
instance  of  this  substitution  occurs  in  the  grant  made  to  Robert  de 
Brus  out  of  the  King's  Lands  soon  after  the  great  Survey  made  in 
1086. 
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county  of  York  of  the  King  in  chief,  but  that  he  held  in 
this  county  in  the  town  of  Monketon  of  John  Paynel  one 
messuage  with  garden,  the  fruit  of  which,  with  herbage, 
is  worth  by  the  year  5s. :: 

Unless  specifically  described  it  is  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  whether  Moor  Monkton  or  Nun  Monkton  is 
implied  in  early  writings  relating  to  these  places.  They 
appear  to  have  been  separated  ecclesiastically  in  the  16th 
century.  Moor  Monkton  has  always  been  in  the  Deanery 
of  the  Ainsty  and  the  Archdeaconry  and  Diocese  of 
York.  Nun  Monkton  was  taken  from  York  upon  the 
erection  of  the  See  of  Chester  in  1539.  The  ancient 
parishes  of  Aldborough,  Allerton-Mauleverer,  Cundall, 
Goldsborough,  Hunsingore,  Kirkby-on-the-Moor,  Marton- 
cum-Grafton,  Nun  Monkton,  and  Whixley,  constituting 
the  present  Deanery  of  Boroughbridge  (formerly  much 
more  extensive)  lie  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond^ which  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  See  of  Ripon 
in  1836,  was  embraced  by  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  This 
See  was  originally  in  the  Diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
Mercia,  who  had  his  seat  at  Lichfield,  a.d.  650,  and  there 
continued  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  until  about  1075.  Soon 
after  the  Conquest,  when  an  order  was  made  for  all 
Bishops  to  remove  to  the  greatest  cities  in  their  Dioceses, 
Peter,  then  Bishop,  removed  his  See  to  Chester,  and  he 
was  hence  styled  Bishop  of  Chester.  But  Robert  de 
Limsey,  next  heir  to  him,  and  his  successor,  leaving 
Chester,  removed  from  thence  to  Coventry,  a.d.  1095, 
and  it  was  again  brought  back  to  Lichfield  temp.  Henry  I. 
There  were  thus  three  episcopal  seats,  Lichfield,  Coventry 

*  Yorks.  Rec.  Ser.  xn .,  218  :  Suttees  Soc.  Pub.,  xlix.,  27,  221.  In 
the  Nomina  Villarum  (a.d.  13 15)  Willelmus  Chancy  is  returned  as 
lord  of  the  manors  of  Cyrkenbek  (Skirpenbeck),  Thoraldeby,  and 
Eugthorp  (Bugthorpe),  in  the  wapentake  of  Buckros.  For  a 
pedigree  of  Chauncy  see  Clutterbuck's  Herts.  II.,  400. 

t  See  my  Richmondshire,  page  43. 
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and  Chester,  comprised  in  one  Bishopric.  But  when 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  31st  year  of  his  reign  (1539)  founded 
six  new  Bishoprics,  viz.,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Westminster, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  and  Chester,  the  latter  was 
severed  from  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  became  a 
separate  Diocese.  It  embraced  a  vast  territory,  including 
several  parishes  in  Wales,  all  Cheshire,  all  Lancashire, 
part  of  Westmorland,  part  of  Cumberland,  and  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire,  extending  from  Flintshire  in  Wales  north- 
wards to  St.  Bees  in  Cumberland,  and  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  Nun  Monkton,  within  seven  miles  of  the 
gates  of  York.  Since  1836  Nun  Monkton  has  been 
embraced  in  the  Diocese  of  Ripon. 

In  the  Nomina  Villarum  of  9th  Edward  II.,  Thomas  de 
Uctrede  is  returned  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  [Moor] 
Monkton,  and  the  Priorissa  de  Munketon  as  lady  of  the 
manors  of  Kirk  Hamerton  and  [Nun]  Munketon.  The 
population  about  this  time  was  probably  not  much  short 
of  what  it  is  at  present.  The  ravages  of  war  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century,  coupled  with  the  Black  Death 
of  1349,  no  doubt  proved  disastrous  here.  The  latter 
wrought  sad  havoc  in  most  of  the  parishes  in  and  around 
York.  In  the  flat  lands  of  Holderness  and  the  East 
Riding  generally  the  mortality  was  very  great ;  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  clergy  succumbed  in  the  one  year,  1349. 
In  the  hilly  and  more  salubrious  districts  of  the  West 
Riding,  where  population  also  was  not  so  congested,  the 
mortality  was  not  nearly  so  great.  The  death-rate,  for 
example,  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  West  Riding  was 
less  than  one-half  the  total  number  recorded. 

In  1378  there  were  43  married  taxpayers  in  the  two 
Monktons,  who  with  their  families,  and  the  unmarried 
folk,  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  Priory,  probably 
counted  a  population  of  not  less  than  250.  Among  the 
names  of  families  then  resident  here  were  Gibson, 
Watson,  Foston,  Hyne,  Ledyman,  Porter,  Cutwolf  (a 
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name  doubtless  obtained  from  the  man,  or  an  immediate 
ancestor,  having  slaughtered  wolves  which  then  infested 
England),  Symson,  Hamerton,  Spynk,  Fetheringham,  &c. 

Monkton  also  gave  name  to  a  family  of  ancient  fame, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Viscounts  Galway,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  the  Barons  Monckton,  of  Serlby, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  this  family  was  Sir  Francis  Monckton,  Kt., 
a  most  devoted  Royalist,  who  at  the  uprising  against 
Charles  I.  advanced  that  monarch  the  sum  of  ^"20,000 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  whose  spirited  son, 
Sir  Philip  Monckton,  a  native  of  Heck,  near  Snaith  (who 
was  knighted  at  Corbridge,  near  Hexham,  for  special 
valour  in  1643),  took  a  prominent  lead  on  the  king's  side 
in  many  of  the  northern  battles  and  skirmishes  of  that 
bitter  and  prolonged  struggle.  A  MS.  narrative  of  his 
career,  and  his  portrait  in  oil  by  Lely,  are  preserved  at 
Serlby  Hall. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Fairfaxes,  also  of  Civil  War 
renown,  had  close  ties  with  this  neighbourhood.  The 
family  was  long  seated  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Wetherby, 
the  chapel  of  which  place  was  appropriated  to  Nun 
Monkton  Priory,  as  already  related.  Margaret  Fairfax 
was  Prioress  of  Nun  Monkton  {temp.  Richard  II.),  and  in 
1394  we  find  her  name  subscribed  as  one  of  the  supervisores 
testamenti  of  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  W'alton,  Yorkshire. 
There  were  some  charges  of  a  grave  character  brought 
against  the  house  at  Nun  Monkton  during  this  lady's 
tenure  of  office.  The  statement,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  is  that  at  the  visitation  of  Thomas  de 
Dalby,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  in  the  year  1397,  she  is 
accused  of  wearing  and  of  permitting  to  be  worn  in  the 
convent  by  others,  divers  precious  furs,  silken  garments, 
rings  of  great  worth,  tunics  fastened  with  brooches,  &c, 
after  the  manner  of  lay  women,  and  also  that  she  and  the 
nuns  did  frequently  violate  the  rules  of  their  Order  by 
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attending  divine  service  in  the  said  convent  not  attired  in 
proper  monastic  habit.* 

When  the  church  at  Moor  Monkton  was  founded  is  not 
known  ;  it  is  an  ancient  rectory  originally  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Ughtreds,  and  afterwards  in  the  Earls  of  Salisbury. 
The  first  rector  recorded  is  Simon  de  Scardeburgh,  who 
was  instituted  December  22nd,  1302. 

The  manor  subsequently  came  to  the  Fairfaxes.  In 
the  17th  Henry  VIII.  (1526)  a  fine  was  passed  between 
William  Fairfax  (plaintiff)  and  John  Bilby  (deforciant), 
whereby  the  former  acquired  the  manor  of  Moor  Monkton 
and  30  messuages  and  a  wind-mill,  with  lands  and  a 
passage  of  and  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  and  Nidd 
in  Moor  Monkton  and  Wilstrop,  and  the  advowson  of 
Moor  Monkton  church,  except  one  messuage  called  Le 
Land  House  and  eight  acres  of  pasture  called  Le  Land 
Close,  &c,  in  Moor  Monkton. 

In  1 598  the  manor  of  Moor  Monkton  with  30  messuages, 
&c,  as  above,  was  purchased  from  William  Fairfax,  Esq., 
and  Dorothy  Constable,  widow,  by  Henry  Slingsby,  Esq., 
whose  descendants  still  possess  the  manorial  rights  and 
are  sole  landowners.  About  a  mile  east  of  Moor  Monkton, 
and  near  to  the  Ouse,  stands  Red  House,  a  handsome 

*  The  natural  desire  of  these  ladies  to  occasionally  drop  the  cowl 
and  scapulary  and  in  modern  parlance  "  look  nice,"  was  perhaps  a 
feminine  trespass  that  would  find  many  excusers,  but  there  was  the 
more  serious  imputation  against  the  lady  principal  and  her  subor- 
dinates, of  undue  intimacy  with  certain  clerics  and  other  male 
gentry,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  at  forbidden  times.  This  conduct  brought  much  scandal 
upon  the  house,  and  it  was  therefore  ordained  that  in  future  the 
said  prioress  and  nuns  were,  except  on  reasonable  grounds  (to  be 
adduced),  not  to  admit  nor  hold  any  manner  of  discourse  with  any 
male  member  within  their  establishment  at  Nun  Monkton  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  receive 
presents  from  the  same,  and  were  to  abandon  the  use  of  secular 
robes  and  jewellery.  This  injunction  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1397- 
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red-brick  mansion  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and 
situated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  park  that  is  well  stocked 
with  deer.*  The  house,  which  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  York  and  the  surrounding  country,  was  until 
recently  occupied  by  Fredk.  Wm.  Slingsby,  Esq.,  J. P. 
This  old  family  mansion  has  been  honoured  on  two 
occasions  by  the  visits  of  Royalty.  In  the  autumn  of 
1633  King  Charles  I.  passed  a  night  here,  and  in  1665 
King  James  II.,  then  Duke  of  York,  and  his  wife,  were 
pleased  to  dine  at  Red  House  with  the  then  owner, 
Sir  Thomas  Slingsby,  and  his  family.  Attached  to  the 
hall  is  an  ancient  chapel,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
and  consecrated  by  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
in  1 61 8,  whose  arms  are  depicted  in  one  ot  the  windows. 
He  had  been  previously  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  chapel 
dates  from  before  the  Reformation,  when  the  Ughtreds 
were  lords  of  the  manor,  and  resided  in  a  large  moated 
house  that  stood  some  little  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
present  hall.f 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  manor  of  Nun  Monkton 
was  held  by  the  house  of  Percy,  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  a  seat  at  SpofTorth,  a  few  miles  to  the  west. 
In  1586  the  manors  and  rectories  of  Nun  Monkton  and 
Kirk  Hammerton  were  disposed  of  by  the  widow  of  the 
8th  Earl  to  Francis  Fyton  and  others.  A  matrimonial 
alliance  was  soon  afterwards  formed  between  the  Dowager 
Countess  and  the  said  Francis  Fyton,  Esq.,  who  was  of 
an  old  Berkshire  family  long  resident  at  Binfield.  Sub- 
sequently, at  various  dates,  the  Nun  Monkton  property 
was  disposed  of,  and  in  the  middle  of  last  century  was 
owmed  by  the  Payler  family,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 

*  Singularly  Red  House  is  marked  on  Saxton's  Map  (the  oldest 
Yorkshire  map),  a.d.  1577,  whilst  no  mention  is  made  of  Marston 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

t  An  account  (with  illustrations)  of  the  Slingsbys  of  Red  House, 
may  be  found  in  the  Yorks.  Arch.  JL,  Vol.  viii.,  page  441,  et  seq. 
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Tufnells,  and  in  1796  Samuel  Tufnell,  of  Langleys  in 
Essex,  dying  without  issue,  the  estate  passed  to  his 
nephew  Samuel  Joliffe  Tufnell,  who  died  in  May,  1820. 

His  successor,  John  Joliffe  Tufnell,  leased  the  Priory 
Hall  and  a  portion  of  the  manorial  estate  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  Butler,  next  brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
Earldom  of  Kilkenny,  and  father  of  Viscount  Mountgarret. 
Subsequently,  about  1848,  Mr.  George  Browne,  a  Proctor 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  York,  rented  the  Hall  and 
estate  from  Mr.  Tufnell,  and  during  his  twelve  years' 
residence  here  took  much  interest  in  affairs  of  the  parish, 
and  filled  the  office  of  churchwarden.  Here  was  spent 
the  early  life  of  his  distinguished  son,  the  Rt.  Rev.  George 
Forrest  Browne,  D.D.,  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
whose  various  publications  on  Church  history  and 
eminent  archaeological  researches,  hold  a  high  place 
among  students  at  the  present  time.  The  Bishop  has 
always  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  Nun  Monkton,  his 
early  home.  He  attended  St.  Peter's  School  at  York,  and 
afterwards  took  Holy  Orders  during  his  father's  tenancy 
of  the  Hall. 

About  i860  Isaac  Crawhall,  Esq.,  of  Thorpe  Green, 
purchased  the  manorial  rights  from  the  Tufnells,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  George  Crawhall,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of 
Burton  Croft,  York,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  who  is 
also  the  largest  landowner  in  the  parish.  Miss  Crawhall 
has  lately  built  for  herself  a  handsome  house  in  the  village. 

The  above  picturesque  old  manor-house  or  Priory  Hall, 
is  situated  close  to  the  ferry  at  Nun  Monkton,  and 
contains  many  curios  and  relics  from  the  neighbouring 
battlefield  of  Marston  Moor.  It  is  said  that  George  IV. 
when  Prince  of  Wales  lunched  at  this  house  with 
Mr.  Joliffe,  the  then  owner,  after  attending  the  York- 
races  at  Clifton  Ings  in  1789. 

An  imposing  and  curious  relic,  of  which  very  little  is 
known,  remains  in  that  part  of  the  Priory  grounds  called 
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the  "  Wilderness "  at  Nun  Monkton.  It  is  a  large 
upright  stone  bearing  a  number  of  peculiar  sculptured 
figures,  human  and  otherwise.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  lead  statues  here  and  at  Red  House, 
which  were  the  work  of  Andrew  Karne,  a  Dutch  sculptor, 
who  came  to  York  about  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688.*  On  one  side  of 
the  stone  are  cut  the  arms  of  Payler,  who  owned  Nun 
Monkton  from  about  1650  to  1748.  An  engraving  of  the 
relic  is  here  presented  by  permission. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  religious  houses  in 
1536,  the  revenues  of  the  Priory  of  Nun  Monkton  were 
returned  as  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £75  12s.  4d. 
Though  the  fact  is  not  stated  there  were  probably  in  the 
house  at  this  time  about  15  nuns,  besides  servants.  Two 
years  later  the  site,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  including 
the  proprietary  of  the  ferry  at  Nun  Monkton,  was  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer.  He 
was  lord  of  Well  and  Snape,  and  he  had  also  estates  at 
Scampston,  Rillington,  Bennington,  Flixton,  Walton, 
Marton  near  Boroughbridge,  Newton-upon-Ouse,  Firby, 
Thirsk,  all  in  co.  York,  as  well  as  manors  and  lands  in 
the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester.  From  his 
manors  of  Nun  Monkton  and  Hammerton  he  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  500  marks  towards  the  advancement  of  his 
daughter  Margaret's  marriage,  over  and  above  500  marks 

*  A  great  many  Dutchmen  came  over  to  Yorkshire  about  this 
time  to  reclaim  and  dike  the  marsh-lands.  See  my  Airedale,  Goole 
to  Malham,  pages  1  —  4. 

Mr.  William  Camidge,  of  York,  tells  me  he  has  heard  a  tradition 
in  support  of  this  belief.  A  Dutchman,  skilled  in  stone  carving, 
settled  at  Nun  Monkton  some  two  centuries  ago,  and  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  modelling  these  singular  figures,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  uncertain.  The  stone  seems  to  have  been  fashioned  to  the 
order  of  one  of  the  Paylers,  and  was  probably  intended  as  a  funeral 
monument.  It  is  certainly  unique  in  this  country  as  an  example  of 
Dutch  workmanship  of  the  period, 
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Carved  Stone,  Nun  Monkton. 
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which  he  had  given  her  by  will  out  of  his  goods.  And 
all  the  residue  of  the  profits  of  his  manors  of  Nun 
Monkton  and  Hammerton  were  to  be  taken  by  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Catherine,  yearly  for  five  years  for  the  educa- 
tion and  up-bringing  of  his  said  daughter  Margaret.  The 
Lady  Catherine  here  mentioned  was  Lord  Latimer's 
second  wife,  and  is  renowned  in  history  as  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal  Castle,  and  last  Queen 
of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Lady  Margaret  must  always  have  remembered 
this  neighbourhood  with  something  of  pride  and  affection, 
as  the  rich  lands  of  Nun  Monkton  and  Kirk  Hammerton 
contributed  so  largely  to  her  welfare  and  happiness.  In 
the  charm  of  her  youth  she  is  said  to  have  borne  herself 
with  much  grace  and  dignity  at  the  wedding  of  her  step- 
mother the  Queen  of  England  in  1543.  The  Queen's 
son  by  her  late  husband  was  the  last  Lord  Latimer,  who 
is  interred  in  Well  Church  in  the  North  Riding,  where  is 
a  fine  altar-tomb  to  his  memory. 

The  Editors  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon  declare  that  no 
seal  of  this  Priory  is  known  to  them,  but  I  may  observe 
a  small  seal  of  the  house  may  be  seen  attached  to  an 
antique  parchment  deed  of  4th  Edward  II.  (131 1),  pre- 
served in  the  muniment  chest  at  Scarborough  Museum. 
The  deed  concerns  a  grant  of  Hillaria,  daughter  of 
Thomas  de  Moneby  to  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of 
Monketona  of  an  annual  rent  of  20s.  The  seal,  in  green 
wax,  shews  a  standing  figure  holding  a  book  in  the  left 
hand,  beside  which  is  a  smaller  kneeling  figure  with  hands 
upraised  in  supplication,  and  between  the  two  is  a  toothed 
wheel."  The  legend  reads,  Alice  de  Thorpe,  Prioress  of 
Monkton.    This  lady  was  interred  against  the  north  wall 

*  The  wheel  may  be  intended  to  symbolise  the  instrument  of 
torture  upon  which  Saint  Catherine  is  reputed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  St.  Catherine  was 
patron  saint  of  the  linen  weavers,  an  old  local  industry. 
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of  the  monastery.  Here  too  was  laid  the  body  of  her 
kinsman,  John  de  Thorpe,  a  canon  of  Norwich,  a.d.  1346, 
a  noteworthy  instance  of  the  entombment  of  a  priest 
within  the  walls  of  a  nunnery. 

The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  only  important 
survival  of  the  Priory  at  Nun  Monkton,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  attractions  of  this  district ;  its  exquisite 
interior,  though  of  no  great  dimensions,  being  one  of  the 
architectural  treats  of  Yorkshire.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  and  it  affords  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate 
design  and  admirable  taste  always  displayed  in  structures 
that  owe  their  origin  to  the  rich  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  western  approach  is  very  imposing.  The  lofty 
facade  comprises  a  late  Norman  or  Transition  porch, 
enclosed  in  a  flat  pediment,  with  characteristic  mouldings, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  trefoil-headed  niche.  There  are 
two  other  doorways  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  one 
of  which,  though  less  elaborate,  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  west  entrance.  On  each  side  of  the  west  doorway 
are  two  round-headed  niches  for  saints  or  benefactors,  but 
only  one  of  the  niches  retains  its  effigy.  Above  are  three 
lancet  windows,  beautifully  chamfered  and  adorned  with 
tooth  ornament  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  tower 
has  three  ancient  bells,  each  bearing  an  inscription  as 

follows  :  (i)  IHS  -  MARIE  -  IL,  (2)  REPENT  LEAST  YE  PERISH, 

(3)  +  ihs  +•  The  latter  was  re-cast  in  1863.  Many 
human  bones  have  been  dug  up  near  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  site  of 
the  nuns'  cemetery. 

The  interior,  which  has  neither  aisles  nor  chancel  arch, 
is  lighted  on  either  side  by  six  deep  splayed  single-light 
windows,  ornamented  in  Early  English  style.  Along  the 
bases  of  these  and  throughout  the  whole  length  is  carried 
a  gallery  or  passage-way  similar  to  the  triforium  gallery 
in  cathedrals  and  large  churches.  The  chancel,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  modern  work,  is  separated 
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from  the  nave  by  a  low  stone  screen  with  iron  gates.  At 
the  base  of  the  double  step  leading  to  it  is  an  old  brass, 
on  which  is  graven  : 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard  Pecock 

Gent,  Eldest  Sonne  of  Richard  Pecock  of  Lambourne 

In  the  County  of  Essex,  Esquire, 

He  departed  this  life  the  15th  day  of  June 

Anno  Domini  1631  iEtatis  Suae  28. 

Quousq.  Domine  Sancte  Vereq.* 

In  the  chancel  is  a  sedilia  of  three  seats  and  a  piscina, 
and  in  the  south  wall  are  the  remains  of  an  aumbry. 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  a  round-headed  doorway,  now 
walled  up,  but  which  no  doubt  at  one  time  led  into  the 
cloister.  There  are  two  ancient  sepulchral  slabs  placed 
against  the  north  wall,  incised  with  floriated  crosses,  and 
it  is  very  probable  they  are  those  of  Alice  de  Thorpe, 
Prioress  of  Nun  Monkton  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. — II.,. 
and  John  de  Thorpe,  her  kinsman,  already  mentioned. 
An  older  raised-cross  slab,  probably  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  church  in  the  12th  century,  was 
uncovered  when  the  building  was  last  restored.  The 
design  is  singularly  effective,  and  in  almost  perfect 
preservation.  This  stone  is  6  feet  2  inches  long,  23  inches 
wide  at  the  head  and  at  the  foot  17  inches.!  Another 
grave  slab  is  inscribed  : 

Hie  jacet  Margareta  Wat  :  porissa  :  istius  :  cenobii  :  quae  obiit  i 
die  +  see  agnetis  .  .  .  anno  dm  M   :  simo  :  septimo. 

*  For  particulars  of  other  early  inscriptions  in  the  church  set  Gent's  History  of 
Itipon  (1735),  Add.  page  52. 

t  One  of  the  crosses  was  recovered  from  the  foundations  of  that 
portion  of  the  Hall  which  had  encroached  upon  the  site  of  the 
original  choir  of  the  conventual  church.  The  lilies  springing  from 
the  stem  are  probably  emblematic  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  Engravings  of  these  incised  stones 
appear  in  Mr.  Walter's  Memorial  Cross  Slabs  of  York  and  District 
(1874). 


West  Doorway,-  Nun  Monkton  Church. 
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The  date  is  unfortunately  illegible,  but  in  all  probability 
this  is  the  tombstone  of  the  Prioress  Margaret  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  a.d.  15 14.  An  interesting  relic  of  pre- 
Reformation  days  is  preserved  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel, 
and  consists  of  a  solid  stone  altar-table  incised  with  five 
plain  crosses,  indicating  the  places  of  anointment  by  the 
Bishop  when  the  stone  was  consecrated.  They  were 
intended  as  symbols  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  The 
use  of  such  altar-tables  was  forbidden  by  law  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  many  were  destroyed  and  they  are 
now  not  common  in  our  churches.  In  my  Lower  Wharfe- 
dale  volume  I  have  described  five  in  the  single  church  of 
Ryther  (a  remarkable  number),  and  I  shall  refer  to 
another  of  these  old  altars  (of  oak)  at  Kirk  Hammerton. 

The  three  walls  of  the  tower  within  the  church  are 
supported  by  arches,  springing  from  massive  square  piers, 
with  the  angles  chamfered  off ;  those  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  carried  by  plain  corbels  ;  that  on  the  east 
side,  which  is  very  lofty,  is  a  wasting  arch,  the  upper  part 
of  it  appears  above  the  roof,  but  it  is  now  walled  up,  and  a 
plaster  arch  has  been  constructed  internally,  immediately 
below  the  present  ceiling. 

The  roof  has  been  lowered.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says 
Mr.  Green  writing  before  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
"  to  say  what  the  original  one  was,  but  the  church  is  at 
present  ceiled  with  a  flat  elliptical  plaster  ceiling,  having 
transverse  ribs.  In  constructing  this  ceiling,  it  was 
evidently  attempted  to  give  it  something  of  the  character 
of  the  church,  but  it  was  done  at  a  time  when  such  a 
thing  was  impossible." 

The  modern  adornments  of  the  church  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  general  style 
of  the  interior.  The  chastely- wrought  reredos,  in  Caen 
stone,  is  composed  of  five  divisions,  the  central  one  being 
occupied  with  a  sculptured  device  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  side  compartments  with  figures  of  the  four 
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Evangelists.  This  attractive  feature  of  the  chancel  was 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Walton,  of  Ickleford  Rectory,  and 
intended  as  a  memorial  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  E.  Crawhall. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  tastefully  fashioned  of  Caen  stone, 
alabaster,  and  marble,  is  specially  noteworthy,  as  are 
also  the  lectern  in  stone  and  marble,  and  the  choir  stalls 
of  wood.  The  grand  east  window  of  three  lights  is  filled 
with  modern  stained  glass  by  Morris,  of  London,  the 
centre  one  containing  a  very  beautiful  and  impressive 
composition  of  the  Nativity,  under  which  are  the  words, 
"  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  Alleluia,  Alleluia,"  and  the 
side  ones  shew  various  figures  of  angels,  &c,  playing 
upon  musical  instruments.  Two  other  windows  of 
stained  glass  are  memorials  respectively  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Crawhall,  Esq.,  who  died  Dec.  ist, 
1857,  and  to  William  Henry,  son  of  the  same,  who  was 
Captain  of  H.M.  39th  Regiment,  and  died  at  Hyderabad, 
Scinde,  August  29th,  1868.  There  is  a  large  Georgian 
tomb  in  the  vestry  to  the  memory  of  the  last  male  heir 
of  the  Payler  family,  who  as  before  stated  was  owner  of 
the  manor  of  Nun  Monkton  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1748.    The  inscription  reads  : 

Near  this  place 
Lie  interred  the  Remains  of  Nathaniel  Payler,  Esq., 
The  last  Heir  Male  of  an  ancient  family  in  this  county, 
Who  with  a  mind  truly  contented 
And  superior  to  Ambition 

Adorned  a  private  station  with  all  the  Qualifications 
That  attract  Love  and  Esteem. 

He  died  the  19th  of  March,  1748,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 

His  nephew  William, 
Third  son  of  Samuel  Tuffnell  of  Langleys  in  the  county  of 

Essex,  Esq,, 

By  Elizabeth  his  wife,  niece  to  the  said  Nathaniel  Payler, 
Out  of  sincere  Affection  and  Gratitude 
Erected  this  Monument  to  his  Memory. 

The  church,  I  may  add,  was  very  efficiently  restored, 
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re-roofed,  and  re-seated  in  1873  at  a  cost  °f  about  /"4400, 
towards  which  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Isaac  Crawhall,  Esq., 
contributed  the  handsome  sum  of  -£"2800.  Mr.  Crawhall 
at  the  same  time  restored  the  rectorial  tithes,  and  the 
vicars  were  henceforth  styled  rectors. 

The  village  school  was  originally  a  charity  foundation 
for  twelve  poor  boys,  erected  in  1776  by  Thomas  and' 
Leonard  Wilson,  gents.,  who  lived  at  Fossbridge  End, 
York,  and  who  settled  £5  per  annum  (afterwards  in- 
creased) for  a  schoolmaster  at  Nun  Monkton,  and  the 
rents  of  a  house  and  land  at  the  same  place  to  the 
steward.  A  tablet  on  the  wall  explaining  the  origin  of 
the  school,  enjoins  "  The  Master  to  teach  the  Children 
English,  Latine,  and  Greek,  and  also  Writing  and 
Casting  up  Accounts,  and  teach  them  their  duty  to  God 
Almighty  and  Good  Manners." 

Visitors  to  the  ancient  city  of  York  may  enjoy  a  cheap 
and  pleasant  trip  by  steam-boat  in  the  summer  season  to 
Nun  Monkton.  The  return  fare  is  6d.  The  boats  start 
from  the  Ouse  Bridge  in  York,  and  the  time  occupies 
about  an  hour  (8  miles)  each  way.  There  is  no  difficulty 
as  to  timing  tides,  the  river  being  always  navigable  except 
in  times  of  flood. 

During  the  memorable  flood  in  the  autumn  of  1892, 
the  streams  from  the  western  Dales  so  overflowed  the 
Ouse  that  the  streets  of  York  were  converted  into  canals, 
along  which  locomotion  was  only  possible  by  means  of 
boats  and  rafts.  The  present  writer  was  a  witness  of  the 
scene  at  Nun  Monkton,  where  he  noted  the  indicator  at 
the  ferry  register  22^  feet  above  ordinary  summer  level, 
and  he  also  saw  the  water  wash  against  the  lower  window 
of  the  Pump  House  !  The  bed  of  the  Nidd  at  this  point 
is  not  more  than  twenty  yards  wide,  but  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  the  stream  was  fully  400  yards  across,  whilst 
opposite  Moor  Monkton  it  was  at  least  half-a-mile  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Marston  Moor  and  Kirk  Hammerton. 


E  will  now  leave  the  two  Monktons,  and  taking 
the  long  straight  road  past  the  rectory,  cross 
the  York  and  Knaresborough  railway  at 
Marston  station  ;  or  we  might  go  through 
pleasant  fields  by  Skip  Bridge  and  Wilstrop  Hall,  an  old 
moated  farm.  This  old  hall  was  for  a  long  period  the 
seat  of  a  family  who  derived  their  name  from  the  place. 
Robert  de  Wiuelstrop  was  living,  temp.  Henry  II.  (vide 
Plumpton  Corresp.,  xv.).  Margaret  de  Wilsthorp  was 
elected  Prioress  of  Monkton  in  1365,  and  died  in  1376. 
Katherine  Wilsthorp  was  Prioress  of  Arthington,  and 
died  about  1484.  In  this  year  Sir  Miles  Wilstrop,  son 
and  heir  of  Richard,  acquired  the  manor  of  Bustard- 
thorpe  in  the  Ainsty.  He  had  for  some  time  possession 
of  the  valuable  Yorkshire  MS.  known  as  Kivkby's  Inquest* 
He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  Fairfax,  of 
Steeton,  Recorder  of  York,!  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
heir,  Guy,  living  in  15 19,  whose  son  and  heir,  Sir  Oswald 
Wilstrope,  of  Wilstrope,  Kt.,  by  will  dated  April  8th, 
1574,  desired  to  be  "  buried  in  the  quere  of  the  parishe 
churche  of  Hamerton."]:  This  place  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Wilsthorpe  in  the  East  Riding,  anciently 


*  See  Preface  to  that  work.  j  See  my  Lower  Wharfedale,  p.  160. 
X  Reg.  Test.,  xxii.,  512. 
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belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Bridlington.  There  is  also  a 
Wilsthorp  in  Lincolnshire. 

Near  Wilstrop  Hall  is  the  celebrated  battle-field  of 
Marston  Moor.  Only  about  a  century  ago  the  country 
round  here  was  mostly  unenclosed  moorland  covered  with 
furze,  brambles,  and  thistles,  but  it  has  since  been  cleared 
and  is  now  well  cultivated,  the  last  Enclosure  Act  having 
been  obtained  in  1828.  On  this  common  was  waged  the 
deadliest  conflict  of  that  great  civil  strife  between  king 
and  people,  which  began  at  Edge  Hill  and  ended  with 
the  tragedy  at  Whitehall  in  1648-9.  Over  4000  English- 
men, many  of  whom  were  of  the  best  Yorkshire  families, 
are  computed  to  have  perished  on  that  sultry  July  eve, 
1644,  and  many  besides  returned  to  their  homes  to  die  of 
wounds  or  from  the  exhaustion  and  hardships  of  the 
severe  struggle.  Tradition  still  points  to  the  various 
sites  where  the  forces  of  Lord  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
(then  Lieut. -General)  were  arrayed  against  those  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  such 
places  as  Cromwell's  Well,  which  the  soldiers  drank  dry  ; 
Cromwell's  Gap,  defended  by  the  cavalry  of  this  stubborn 
chief ;  Wilstrop  Woods,  with  their  bullet-marked  trees  ; 
Moor  Lane,  the  scene  of  greatest  carnage  ;  and  White 
Sike  Close,  where  the  dauntless  Newcastle  Foot  fell 
"  like  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  are  still  remembered,  and 
visited  year  after  year  by  people  far  and  wide.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  was  shewn,  by  a  villager  at  Marston, 
a  number  of  lead  bullets  which  looked  as  white  as  chalk, 
that  had  recently  been  turned  up  whilst  ploughing  an 
adjoining  field,  and  he  was  also  informed  that  an  old 
cannon  had  been  lately  found,  which  was  stated  to  be 
then  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Wenlock.  Several 
skeletons,  spear-heads,  coat-buttons,  and  a  cannon-ball 
were  similarly  discovered  whilst  digging  a  drain  in  a  field 
to  the  north  of  the  high-road.  Many  of  these  relics  have 
been  bartered  for  and  obtained   by  passing  travellers 
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and  visitors,  and  are  now  scattered  about  in  private 
collections.*  But  Nicholson,  the  Airedale  poet,  in  his 
Notes  to  The  Lyre  of  Ebor  (1827),  says  that  "  many 
hundreds  of  cannon  and  musket-balls  have  been  found  in 
the  fields  within  these  last  forty  years,  and  are  now  at 
Marston  Grange." 

From  Skip  Bridge  (which  in  pre-Reformation  days 
was  a  substantial  structure  of  wood)  there  ran  a  long 
stone  pavement  or  causeway  towards  York,  and  old 
Leland,  the  16th  century  antiquary,  says  it  "  hathe  19 
small  bridges  on  it  for  avoydinge  and  over  passynge 
carres  cumming  out  of  the  mores  thereby.  One  Blake, 
that  was  twys  maior  of  Yorke,  made  this  cawsey,  and  a 
nothar  without  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Yorke.  This 
Blakeburn  hathe  a  solemn  obiit  in  the  Minstar  of  Yorke, 
and  a  Cantuarie  at  Richmond." 

During  that  heated  and  ever-memorable  parliamentary 
contest  for  the  county  of  York  in  the  spring  of  1807,  the 
roads  for  miles  around  York  (where  the  voting  took  place) 
were  thronged  day  and  night  with  horsemen  and  carriages. 
The  poll  went  on  for  over  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  close  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  previous  member, 
had  obtained  11,803  votes,  Lord  Milton  11,177,  and  the 

*  The  Rev.  Richard  Abbay,  M.A.,  author  of  The  Castle  of  Knares- 
burgh,  A  Tale  in  Verse  of  the  Civil  Wars,  informs  me  that  he  has  the 
shoe  of  a  horse,  evidently  newly  shod  and  killed  in  the  fight  at 
Marston.  The  nail  heads  are  quite  square  and  unworn,  and  the 
shoe  is  of  a  different  pattern  to  those  now  in  use. 

The  writer  possesses  a  family  heirloom  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
claymore  (with  an  open  iron  hand-guard),  in  a  leathern  scabbard, 
which  was  used  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  by  one  of  his 
maternal  ancestors,  John  Moorhouse,  who  was  buried  at  Skipton- 
in-Craven  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1644,  or  25  days  after  the 
conflict. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  important  engagement  (with  a  plan  of 
the  battlefield),  and  list  of  authorities,  see  Dr.  Leadman's  Battles 
Fought  in  Yorkshire  (1891). 
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Hon.  H.  Lascelles  10,990.  The  two  former  were  there- 
fore declared  victors.  On  the  retirement  of  Wilberforce 
however,  at  the  next  county  election  in  181 2,  Lord  Milton 
and  Mr.  Lascelles  were  elected  unopposed.  No  less  a 
sum  than  £1 00,000  each  is  said  to  have  been  expended 
by  these  two  candidates  in  the  contest  of  1807.  Many 
of  the  inns  kept  open  house,  and  provided  ad  lib.  at  the 
cost  of  the  two  parties,  to  voters  of  course  of  the  repre- 
sentative colours.  Here  is  a  nice  little  bill  for  drink, 
victuals,  &c,  supplied  by  Mr.  landlord  Fletcher,  at  the 
Skip  Bridge  Inn,  during  this  celebrated  political  tourney: 

SKIP  BRIDGE. 


Mr.  Fletcher's  Account  during  the  County  Election. 


I 

s. 

d. 

Wines  ... 

1389 

4 

0 

Liquors 

200 

0 

0 

Ale  and  Porter 

195 

0 

8 

Meat 

55 

4 

J* 

Hams 

88 

8 

0 

Bread 

59 

18 

0 

Tea  and  Coffee  ... 

18 

11 

4 

Tobacco  and  Pipes 

18 

19 

7 

Hay  and  Corn 

1 99 

12 

0 

Sugar,  Lemon,  Cheese.  &c. 

55 

3 

9 

Mustard,  Pepper,  Vegetables 

2 

19 

1 

Glasses  and  Pot  Measures 

12 

3 

Butter  ... 

23 

6 

8 

Post  Boy  (twenty-eight  journeys)  ... 

2 

16 

0 

Chaises  and  Horses  ... 

15 

4 

6 

£2337 

1 

"i 

Deduct  Stock  on  hand 

30 

12 

9 

£2306 

9 

A  Parliament  upheld  by  such  warranty  would  be  a 
strange  inconsistency  at  the  present  day,  but  such  corrupt 
practices  appear  to  have  been  the  magnet  by  which  voters 

*  Smith's  Old  Yorkshire. 
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were  drawn  to  the  poll  at  a  very  early  date.  Writing  in 
1640,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  then  M.P.  for  Knaresborough, 
says  :  "  There  is  an  evil  custom  at  such  elections  to 
bestow  wine  on  all  the  town,  which  cost  me  sixteen 
pounds  at  least." 

On  the  northern  or  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Marston 
is  the  ancient  and  picturesque  village  of  Kirk  Hammerton, 
which  is  especially  notable  for  possessing  one  of  the  oldest 
and  quaintest  parish  churches  to  be  seen  anywhere  in 
Yorkshire.    It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  in  this  wise  : 

III.  Manors.  In  Altera  Hanbretone  (Kirk  Hammerton)  Turchil, 
Gamel,  and  Heltor,  had  six  carucates  of  land  and  a  half  to  be  taxed. 
There  is  land  to  six  ploughs.  John,  a  vassal  of  Osbern's,  has  there 
two  ploughs  and  five  villanes  with  one  plough.  There  is  a  priest 
and  a  church,  and  one  mill  of  two  shillings,  and  one  fishery  of  three 
shillings.  The  whole  half  a  mile  long,  and  half  broad.  Value  in 
King  Edward's  time  four  pounds,  now  forty-five  shillings. 

The  sister  village  of  Green  Hammerton,  situated  about 
a  mile  north  of  Kirk  Hammerton,  on  the  ancient  British 
road  from  York  to  Aldborough,  is  also  quoted  in  the  same 
valuable  record,  as  follows  : 

II.  Manors  In  Hanbretone  three  Thanes  had  five  carucates 
of  land  to  be  taxed.  There  is  land  to  six  ploughs.  Osbern  has  it, 
and  it  is  waste. 

The  name  Hanbretone  may  be  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  Hain,  a  grove  or  thicket,  or  the  Scandinavian 
Hamr,  or  Hammer,  a  village  or  small  town,  while  in  the 
Teutonic  bretone  is  disclosed  the  fact,  plainly  written,  that 
this  was  a  settlement  of  Brythonic  Celts  (from  Cym-Celt 
brith,  to  paint),  and  that,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  demonstrate,  this  was  one  among  other  villages  in  the 
wapentake  of  Borgescire  (now  Claro)  that  originated  in 
British  times,  and  probably  to  some  extent  sprang  from, 
or  were  subordinate  colonies  to  the  Brigantian  capital 
Iseur,  now  Aldborough. 

The  three  Thanes,  Turchil,  Gamel,  and  Heltor,  were 
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probably  brothers,*  while  the  Osbern  of  Domesday  was 
one  of  the  Conqueror's  fiercest  warriors,  who  helped  to 
win  England  for  the  Normans  at  Hastings,  and  for  such 
service  received  extensive  grants  of  land  in  these  parts. 
He  made  Thorp  Arch  his  principal  seat,  and  after  a.d.  1086, 
when  the  royal  survey  was  made,  was  known  as  Osbern 
D'Arches.  Through  an  alliance  with  the  equally  powerful 
family  of  De  Brus  or  Bruce,  the  manors  of  Hammerton, 
with  other  property,  were  afterwards  parcels  of  the 
possessions  of  this  house.  Robert  de  Brus  held  from  the 
Conqueror  nearly  100  lordships  in  Yorkshire,  and  ulti- 
mately settling  at  Skelton,  in  Cleveland,  a  castle  was 
built  there  in  a.d.  1140,  which  continued  the  chief 
residence  of  the  family  for  a  long  period.  Robert  de 
Brus  founded  Guisbrough  Priory  in  a.d.  1129.  Adam  de 
Brus  and  Ivetta  de  Arches,  his  wife,  were  the  founders 
of  Thorp  Arch  church,  and  the  same  Adam  or  William 
de  Arches  and  Ivetta  his  wife  gave  the  church  at  Ham- 
merton, with  half  a  carucate  of  land  in  the  same  territory, 
to  their  Priory  at  Nun  Monkton,  about  a.d.  1150.  In  the 
church  at  Hammerton  they  founded  a  chantry,  and  had 
also  other  lands  here.  Margaret  de  Brus,  one  of  the  four 
sisters  and  heiresses  of  Peter  de  Brus,  who  died  in  a.d. 
1268,  married  Robert  de  Ros,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Ingmanthorp,  &c,  descendant  of  the  wealthy  founder  of 
the  Preceptory  at  Ribston  on  Nidd,  which  I  shall  duly 
describe. f 

Kirk  Hammerton  and  Green  Hammerton  were  at  this 
period  held  of  the  heirs  of  Brus  by  the  Convent  of 
Monkton  and  Johannes  de  Hamerton,  who  also  claimed  a 
mediety  of  the  vill  of  Qwyxley  (Whixley),J  and  a  third 

*  See  Yorks.  Arch.JL,  iv.,  396—400,  v.,  304,  326,  &c. 

t  A  pedigree  of  Brus,  traced  from  the  year  721,  will  be  found  in 
Ord's  Cleveland. 

X  Whixley  is  a  village  z\  miles  north  of  the  Nidd,  on  the  Roman 
road  from  Cattal  to  Aldborough.  It  was  the  seat  for  many  genera- 
tions of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Tancred. 
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part  of  Monkton,  the  other  two  parts  being  held  by  the 
said  Convent,  as  cited  in  Kirkby's  Inquest  (a.d.  1284-5). 
The  same  John  de  Hamerton  in  1289  obtained  the  right 
of  free  warren  within  his  manors  of  Hamerton  and 
Quixley. 

The  Priory  at  Nun  Monkton  had  its  principal  estate  at 
Kirk  Hammerton,  comprising  lands  and  tenements  which 
were  assessed,  29th  Henry  VIII.,  as  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £$i  2s.  iofd.,  and  the  rectory  of  the  same  at  £■$. 
The  monks  of  the  neighbouring  cell  at  Skewkirk  had 
also  a  tenement  at  Kirk  Hammerton,  which  at  the  Disso- 
lution was  of  the  annual  value  of  4s. 

In  the  21st  Elizabeth  (1579)  the  following  fine  was 
entered  ;  the  sum  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  therein 
named  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £  8040  : 

Plaintiffs.  Thomas  Somerset,  Esq.,  Michael  Lewes,  Esq.,  Robert 
Freke,  gent.,  and  William  Seres,  gent.  Deforciants.  Henry,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  Katherine,  his  wife,  Thomas  Cecill,  Kt., 
and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  and  William  Cornwaleys,  Esq.,  and  Lucy, 
his  wife.  Manors  of  Nunmunckton,  Kirkehamerton,  Grenehamerton, 
Snape  and  Well,  Danbye,  Sennyngton  Marton,  Edeston,  Thorneton, 
Skampston,  Rellyngton,  and  Birdale,  and  405  messuages,  266  cot- 
tages, and  4  mills,  with  lands  in  the  same,  and  in  Wynterynham, 
Wharram,  &c,  and  the  Rectories  of  Nunmunckton,  Naborne,  and 
,  Kyrkehamerton,  also  the  tithes  in  garbs,  grain  and  hay  in  the  same 
and  free  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Owse  and  Nidd,  and  the  passage 
and  transit  through  the  rivers  of  the  Owse  and  Nidd  in  Nunmunck- 
ton, also  the  Forest  and  Chace  of  Danbye  called  Danbye  Forest. 

Shortly  after  the  death,  by  his  own  hand,  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1585,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  various  transfers  of  his  property 
in  this  neighbourhood  were  made  as  under,  for  a  total 
cash  render  of  ^"6000. 

Plaintiffs.  Francis  Fyton,  Esq.,  Francis  Englefeld,  Esq.,  Edmund 
Plowden,  Esq.,  Francis  More,  gent,  George  Nevill,  gent,  Giles 
Grene,  gent,  and  John  Legge,  gent.  Deforciant.  Katherine, 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  widow.  Manors  of  Nunmunckton, 
Greenhamerton,  and  Kirkhamerton,  and  200  messuages,  40  cottages, 


and  3  mills  with  lands  there  and  in  Gowland,  Moremonckton, 
Benynburgh,  Thorpe  Arche,  Newton  upon  Owse,  Wilstrop,  and 
Thorpe  Underwood,  the  Rectories  of  Nunmunckton  and  Kirkhamer- 
ton,  and  free  fishing  in  and  a  passage  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
Owse  and  Nidd. 

About  six  years  later  (1592)  a  further  fine  was  levied 
touching  the  last-named  property,  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  being  the  above-stated  Francis  Fyton,  Esq., 
and  Katherine,  his  wife,  late  the  wife  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  deceased,  and  Thomas  Farmer  and 
Francis  Moore,  Esquires.    This  bargain  was  for  ^"6120. 

In  the  Assessments  of  the  various  townships  in  the 
wapentake  of  Claro  for  the  year  1584,  the  following 
figures  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  various  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  Nidd.  The  original 
spelling  of  the  names  is  retained  : 

Kyrkham'ton  3s.,  Greneham'ton  2s.  6d.,  Whyxley  2s.  6d.,  South 
Dighton  4s..  North  Dighton  3s.  4d.,  Hunsinghoure  3s.,  Goldsburghe 
5s. ,  Allerton  Mallevey  2s.,  Magna  Cattail  4s.,  Pva  Rybston  3s., 
Magna  Rybston,  cu  hospit  2s.,  Plompton  4s.,  Spofforth  3s.,  Medleton 
2s.,  Colthorpe  2od.,  Nonmonkton  4s. 

The  church  at  Kirk  Hammerton  was  appropriated,  as 
before  stated,  to  Nun  Monkton  Priory,  but  according  to 
Lawton's  Collections  (page  557)  no  vicarage  was  ever 
ordained  therein.  The  church,  now  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  but  anciently  to  St.  Quintin,  is  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  edifice  built  of  undressed  stones  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  both  Saxon 
and  early  Norman  builders,  and  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  some  details  of  the  design,  has  led  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  its  actual  age.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  maintains  that  the  chancel,  nave, 
and  tower  are  "  all  certainly  of  Saxon  date,"  and  that  an 
aisle  was  added  late  m  the  12th  century  covering  both 
nave  and  chancel.*    No  less  an  authority  however,  than 

*  Vide  Report  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (1890). 
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the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  doubted  whether  the  super- 
structure had  any  pure  Saxon  work  in  it  at  all,  and  was 
inclined  to  refer  its  erection  to  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  or  within  a  period  of  fifty  years  succeeding  the 
Norman  Conquest.  If  this  be  the  case  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  church  had  been  newly  founded  by  the  Arches 
family  as  a  gift  to  their  priory  at  Nun  Monkton,  about 
a.d.  1 150.  We  have  no  proof  that  this  was  so,  but  a 
curious  discovery  made  when  the  church  was  restored  in 
1 891,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  hill  or  mound  on  which 
the  building  stands  was  occupied  in  pre-Norman  times. 
Quite  under  the  present  south  wall  eleven  small  bone 
rings  were  dug  up,  which  look  as  if  they  had  formed  part 
of  a  bracelet,  worn  perhaps  by  some  person  of  distinction 
interred  on  the  site,  and  whose  remains  may  have  perished 
ages  ago.  The  hill,  indeed,  appears  to  be  partly  artificial, 
and  to  have  been  thrown  up,  but  for  what  purpose  is 
doubtful. 

The  church  was  restored,  as  stated,  in  1891,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  who, 
without  in  any  way  marring  the  old,  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  harmony,  without  imitation,  in  the  new- 
portion  of  the  building.  Writing  before  the  restoration, 
Mr.  Hope  remarks  :  "  The  south  side  of  the  church  is  all 
original,  and  the  tall  Saxon  walls,  though  patched  in 
places,  are  in  fairly  good  order,  with  traces  of  rough-cast. 
The  chancel  has  a  flat  roof  of  no  great  age  covered  with 
lead  ;  the  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is  probably  an  old  one, 
is  high  pitched  and  covered  with  stone  slates.  All  the 
windows  are  later  insertions,  and  there  are  no  positive 
traces  of  the  old  ones.  The  tower-arch  is  Saxon,  but 
has  seemingly  been  widened,  and  perhaps  altered  in  the 
head  to  accommodate  the  gallery  stairs  ;  the  tower  itself 
is  practically  unaltered  ;  it  has  a  good  west  door  with 
curious  jamb  shafts,  having  carved  (Corinthianesque) 
capitals  and  rude  entasis  ;  the  head  appears  to  have  lost 
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its  tympanum.  The  belfry  stage  is  marked  by  a  plain 
square  string-course,  and  has  on  each  side  a  two-light 
window  with  mid-wall  shaft.  On  each  of  the  three 
(originally)  disengaged  sides  are  two  small  square  open- 
ings, one  above  the  other,  probably  to  light  two  more 
floors  below  the  belfry.  The  entrance  to  the  church  is 
through  a  poor  modern  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave.  The  doorway  into  the  church  is  also  a  late 
insertion,  but  the  western  jamb  and  most  of  the  head  of 
the  original  Saxon  doorway  are  visible  outside,  west  of, 
and  above  the  modern  porch.  The  door  has  been  enclosed 
with  rib  work,  and  the  jambs  have  inclined  considerably 
inwards." 

At  the  restoration  in  1891  part  of  the  chancel  arch  was 
rebuilt,  which  has  altered  its  original  character,  the  jamb 
and  part  of  the  arch  on  the  north  side  having  been 
reconstructed  of  modern  faced  stone- work.  This  was 
done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  who  recommended 
some  simple  design  that  could  not  at  any  future  time  be 
mistaken  for  Saxon  or  mediaeval  work,  and  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  mistake  it  was  advised  that  the  new  work  be 
dated.  On  removing  the  plaster  with  which  the  walls 
were  thickly  coated,  an  ancient  coloured  fresco,  consisting 
of  a  scroll  pattern  and  fleurs  de  lis,  was  discovered  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  arch.  The  aisle  anciently  extended 
along  the  chancel,  but  only  its  east  wall  remains,  and 
though  the  arch  from  the  chancel  has  been  removed, 
evidence  of  its  former  existence  is  apparent  by  the  corbel 
in  the  east  wall.  The  original  windows  of  the  chancel 
have  been  substituted  for  later  ones  of  various  dates  ; 
the  beautiful  three-light  east  window  being  of  14th 
century  age.  This  window  depicts  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Child  in  the  centre,  with  the  figures  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  on  either 
side. 
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There  is  a  large  two-light  window  of  the  same  period 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  an  elevated  opening  of 
recent  date  intended  to  light  a  west  gallery,  which  has 
been  removed.  High  up  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  a  narrow  lancet  light  of  13th  century  date,  and  to  the 
west  of  it  there  is  an  older  and  broader  lancet  with  low 
deep-splayed  sill  which  leans  very  much  to  the  west. 
Below  is  the  arch  of  the  sedilia,  a  very  curious  piece  of 
nth  to  1 2th  century  work,  comprising  six  stones  on  the 
east  and  five  stones  on  the  western  span.  Beside  it  is  a 
piscina  having  a  carved  Norman  base,  ten  inches  square, 
which  is  evidently  a  later  insertion  not  corresponding 
with  the  plain  canopy  stones  above.  The  latter  are 
5  inches  wide  on  the  east  side  and  3^  inches  on  the  west. 

The  original  church  is  used  as  a  side  chapel  for  daily 
service  and  Saint  days'  celebration,  and  here  is  preserved 
an  old  altar  table,  a  very  curious  object  of  apparently 
1 6th  century  age.  It  is  of  oak  and  was  probably  not 
made  for  church  use,  as  from  the  foot-worn  rail  underneath 
and  cuts  with  a  knife  on  the  edge,  it  wrould  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  writing  purposes.  At  the  restoration  in 
1 89 1  it  was  incised  with  five  crosses  and  panelled  with 
oak,  and  restored  to  its  old  place  and  use.  Above  it  is  a 
fine  oak  reredos,  composed  of  several  carved  panels,  prin- 
cipally Dutch  work.    It  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Stanyforth. 

The  west  window  was  enlarged  late  in  the  14th  century 
(when  the  east  window  was  inserted),  but  it  has  undergone 
some  alterations  since.  The  tower  has  two  ancient  bells 
bearing  inscriptions,  dated  respectively  1667  and  1708. 
The  older  bell  is  inscribed  :  Campana  Sancti  Quint  in.  In 
the  new  part  of  the  church  is  the  handsome  carved  oak 
pulpit  which  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Birch,  sen.,  of 
Middleham.  The  large  17th  century  font  has  been 
replaced  by  a  neat  new  one  given  by  Mrs.  L.  Greenwood, 
of  Birstwith  Hall.  The  two-manual  organ,  completed  in 
1893,  nas  a  case  °f  carved  oak,  with  silvered  pipes,  the 
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work  corresponding  with  the  screen  ;  it  is  by  Binns,  of 
Bramley,  and  is  the  gift  of  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Esq.,  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Greenwood,  of  Birstwith.* 
The  present  incumbent  of  the  church  is  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cornish  Henley,  M.A.,  who  was  instituted  in  1903. 

In  the  belfry  is  a  painted  Royal  Arms  and  a  Benefaction 
board.  The  mural  paintings,  presented  by  Mr.  Stanyforth, 
are  also  noteworthy,  and  have  added  much  to  the  richness 
and  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  They  are 
the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Ostrehan,  and  were  begun  in 
1895  and  completed  the  following  year.  The  following 
are  the  subjects  : 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  high  altar  :  In  the  centre  above  the  east 
window,  the  Holy  Dove  with  angels  on  either  side.  Beneath,  on 
either  side  of  the  window,  are  four  life-size  figures  ;  on  the  north, 
S.  John  the  Baptist  (the  patron  saint)  holding  the  church  in  his 
arms;  S.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Province  of  York  ;  on  the 
south,  S.  Hilda,  first  Abbess  of  Whitby,  and  S.  Wilfrid,  the  patron 
saint  of  Ripon,  with  the  cathedral  at  his  feet  ;  and  below,  carried 
round  the  north  and  south  walls,  a  decorative  design  of  trees  and 
birds. 

In  the  nave,  above  the  chancel  arch,  a  painting  of  God  in 
Majesty,  with  angels  adoring.  On  the  north  side,  above  the  arches, 
are  four  angels  holding  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

In  the  side  chapel,  above  the  east  window,  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  beneath,  on  each  side,  four  Virgin  saints : 
S.  Cecilia,  S.  Agnes,  S.  Lucia,  S.  Agatha.  At  the  back  of  the 
sedilia  is  a  painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  led  home  by  S.  John 
the  Evangelist. 

There  are  tablets  to  the  memory  of  William  Meeke,  of 
Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  d.  February  9th,  1791  ;  Dame 
Mary  Meyer,  d.  1834,  aged  84  ;  Anna  Jane  Meeke,  and 
William  Thompson.  Mr.  William  Meyer,  son  of  the 
above  William  Meeke,  was  executed  at  York,  March  20th, 
1 78 1,  for  the  murder  of  John  Spink,  an  assistant  bailiff, 

*  A  list  of  the  numerous  beautiful  gifts  to  the  church  on  the 
completion  of  its  restoration  is  given  in  the  Ripon  Dioc.  Church  Cal. 
for  1892,  pages  204-5. 
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on  October  18th,  1780.  The  unhappy  circumstances 
excited  a  good  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  and  much 
sympathy  seems  to  have  been  expressed  for  the  unfortun- 
ate man.  He  was  living  at  York,  and  had  not  been  long 
married,  when  by  some  misfortune  or  other  he  found 
himself  in  difficulties.  An  order  for  distraint  was  issued 
against  him,  and  on  the  day  mentioned  the  sheriffs  officer 
with  an  assistant  entered  his  house  and  took  possession. 
The  officer  at  the  request  of  Meyer's  wife  soon  left  for 
Kirk  Hammerton,  in  order  to  see  Mr.  Meyer,  senior, 
about  money  or  bail  for  his  son.  Meanwhile  the  young 
squire  returned,  and  on  finding  Spink,  the  assistant  bailiff, 
in  the  house,  flew  into  a  violent  passion  and  threatened 
to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  at  once  leave  the  premises. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  whereupon  Mrs.  Meyer  went 
upstairs  and  fetched  her  husband's  pistols,  which,  being 
loaded,  she  handed  to  him,  and  the  bailiff  was  at  once 
shot  through  the  head.  Meyer  afterwards  expressed 
great  repentance,  and  said  that  his  wife  was  much  to 
blame  for  aiding  him  in  a  moment  of  passion.  He  was 
much  respected  in  the  city  of  York,  and  generally  went 
by  the  name  of  "  Meek  Meyer."  His  wife  long  survived 
him,  and  their  son  William  subsequently  assumed  the 
name  of  Thompson. 

The  Thompsons  were  long  resident  at  Kirk  Hammerton 
Hall,  which  eventually  passed  into  possession  of  the 
Andersons.  In  1878  W.  Anderson,  Esq.,  sold  it  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  M.A.,  rector  of  Bolton-by-Bolland, 
who  married,  but  died  without  issue  at  Kirk  Hammerton 
in  1887,  leaving  the  estate  to  his  grand-nephew,  E.  W. 
Greenwood,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor  and  occupant  of 
the  Hall.  Upon  inheriting  the  property  Mr.  Greenwood 
assumed  the  name  of  Stanyforth,  the  y  in  the  name  being, 
by  request  of  the  testator,  substituted  for  i.  He  also  by 
royal  license  assumed  the  arms  of  Staniforth.  The  family 
of  Staniforth  have  been  seated  at  Darnall,  near  Sheffield, 
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from  a  very  early  period,  and  Hunter  traces  their  lineage 
from  one  Thomas  de  Stanyford,  of  Darnall,  who  was 
living  there  13th  Richard  II.  The  name  however  appears 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  given 
to  it  at  Darnall.  Gage,  in  his  History  of  the  Hundred  of 
Thingoe,  refers  to  the  family  and  mentions  a  John  de 
Staniforth,  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  Friars 
Minors  who  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  temp.  Richard  II.  But  whether  the  Suffolk 
and  the  Yorkshire  families  were  of  one  origin  has  not 
been  definitely  established. 

Mr.  Stanyforth,  of  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  has  been  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  district,  and  it  was  through  his 
munificence  that  the  expenses,  amounting  to  about  ^"2500, 
of  the  late  restoration  of  the  church,  were  in  great  measure 
defrayed.  He  has  also,  in  commemoration  of  the  late 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  (1897),  generously  given  a 
most  admirably  arranged  and  well-built  Club  for  the  use 
of  the  men  in  the  village.  It  was  opened  on  December 
27th,  1898. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Kirk  Hammer- 
ton  Mill  (the  old  corn-mill  mentioned  in  Domesday)  is 
Skewkirk  Hall,  now  a  farmhouse  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  James  Freeman,  who  has  about  420  acres  of  land 
attached  thereto.  The  house  has  been  rebuilt,  partly 
from  the  remains  of  an  ancient  religious  establishment, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  occupied  the  site.  Before 
a.d.  1 1 14,  Jeffrey  Fitz-Pain  gave  the  chapel  of  All  Saints, 
with  two  oxgangs  of  land  here,  to  the  Priory  of  Nostell, 
in  the  Deanery  of  Pontefract,  which  monastery  had  been 
founded  at  this  time  by  Ralph  Adlave,  chaplain  to  King 
Henry  I.  This  grant  to  Nostell  Priory  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  that  monarch,  and  Skewkirk  became  a  Cell 
subservient  to  that  house,  with  canons  in  residence,  who 
had  gardens  and  burial-ground  attached. 
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In  a. d.  1540  the  site  and  possessions  of  Nostell  Priory 
were  granted,  as  is  known,  on  very  favourable  terms  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Thos.  Legh,  LL.D.,  who  was  one  of  the 
king's  deputies  appointed  to  visit  the  religious  houses. 
The  particulars  of  the  original  cession  of  Skewkirk  are 
noteworthy  : 

The  whole  house  and  site  of  the  late  Priory  or  Celle  de  Skokirke, 
in  our  county  of  York,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  monastery 
[of  St.  Oswald,  Nostal] ,  and  all  the  church,  belfry,  and  cemetery 
of  the  late  Priory  or  Celle  de  Skokirke  aforesaid,  and  all  messuages, 

houses,  buildings,  stables,   ,  orchards,  gardens,  lands  upon 

as  well  as  near  to  and  about  the  site  of  the  same  late  Priory  or  Celle 
de  Skokirke,  &c,  &c.  All  and  each  of  the  premises  above  named 
and  specified  with  their  appurtenances  to  be  had  and  held  by  the 
aforesaid  Thomas  Legh,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  &c,  from  us  our  heirs 
and  successors  in  capite,  by  the  service  of  a  tenth  part  of  one  Knight's 
Fee,  and  the  payment  to  us  our  heirs  and  successors  of  eight  pounds 
ten  shillings  at  each  annual  feast  of  St.  Michael. 

Dr.  Legh  eventually  disposed  of  Skewkirk,  and  soon 
afterwards  we  find  it  again  changing  hands,  as  appears 
by  the  following  fines  : 

1556.  PI.  John  Browne,  Esq.  Def.  James  Blunt,  Kt.,  Lord 
Mountjoye  and  Katherine  his  wife.  Manors  of  Skokyrk  and  Bramam 
als  Bramam  Byggyng  and  12  messuages  and  2  mills  with  lands  and 
ttnius  paris  cultellontm  rent  in  the  same,  and  in  Bylton,  Tockwythe, 
Pomfrayte,  Mustham,  als  Spittell  Mustham,  Foulsnapp,  Grene- 
hamerton  and  Wragby. 

1567.  PI.  Edward  Beseley,  gent.  Def.  James  Blunt,  Kt., 
Lord  Mountjoye  and  Katherine  his  wife.  De  scitu  sine  Cella  de 
Skewkyrke  als  Skokyvke,  and  6  messuages,  6  cottages,  and  a  watermill 
with  lands  and  free  fishing  in  the  water  of  the  Nydde  in  the  same 
and  in  Bylton,  Tockwith,  Merston  and  Grenehamton. 

1573.  PI.  Christr.  Neleson.  Def.  Edward  Beseley,  gent,  and 
Brigitt  his  wife.  Manor  of  Skewkirke  als  Skokirke  and  6  messuages 
and  2  mills  with  lands  and  free  fishing  in  the  water  of  the  Nydd  in 
the  same  and  in  Bilton,  Tockwith,  Marston,  and  Kirkehamerton. 

From  Christopher  Neleson  the  manor  was  acquired  by 
Thomas  Harrison,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Tennant  family,  who  anciently  were  tenants  of 
Fountains  Abbey,  and  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Malham  in  Craven  early  in  the  16th  century.*  Henry 
Tennant,  gent.,  eldest  son  of  John  Tennant,  of  Poppleton, 
yeoman,  died  without  issue  9th  January,  1768,  aged  66, 
and  was  buried  at  Bilton,  near  Wetherby.  By  his  will 
dated  17th  July,  1763,  he  bequeathed  "  all  that  capital 
mansion  or  dwelling  house  wherein  I  now  dwell,  called 
Skewkirk,  together  with  all  the  buildings,  lands,  grounds, 
&c,  belonging  to  my  ancient  freehold  estate  at  Skewkirk, 
which  was  given  me  by  my  father,  John  Tennant, 
deceased,  unto  my  nephew,  Robert  Tennant  the  younger, 
son  of  my  brother  John  Tennant."  Robert  Tennant,  the 
nephew,  died  unmarried  and  intestate  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  Skewkirk  became  the  property  of  Henry 
Tennant,  who  died  at  Kirk  Hammerton  in  1828,  leaving 
other  issue,  a  son  and  heir,  Henry,  who  sold  the  "ancient 
freehold  "  to  Andrew  Montagu,  Esq. 


*  See  the  author's  Upper  Wharf edale,  pages  460-1 
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CHAPTER  III. 


COWTHORPE  AND   ITS   GREAT  Oak. 

ROM  Skewkirk  we  still  keep  along  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  after  crossing  the  old 
Roman  highway,  hereafter  to  be  described  at 
Cattal,  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  brings  us  to 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  little  village  of  Cowthorpe, 
with  its  interesting  old  church  and  famous  oak  tree. 

Cowthorpe  stands  above  a  sharp  bend  of  the  river, 
which  encloses  the  township  on  three  sides.  In  the 
oldest  deeds  and  charters  the  place  is  variously  written 
Coletorp,  Coltorp,  Colthorpe,  Kolphorp,  &c.  The  suffix 
torp  or  thorp  may  be  based  upon  the  superior  and  inde- 
pendent form  of  primitive  government,  peculiar  to  the 
more  advanced  tribes  of  Britons,  and  known  as  the 
Celtic  trefj  from  which  the  Saxon  and  Danes  of  a  later 
date  derived  their  thorps  or  throps,  out  of  which  grew  the 
separate  bodies  corporate  or  villages.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  prefix.  Col  in  Anglo-Saxon 
means  charcoal,  and  col  (pron.  cole)  means  cool.  Col  or 
Cole  was  also  ah  A.-S.  personal  name.  The  Anglicized 
Britons  likewise  believed  that  all  the  principal  Roman 
works  were  carried  out  by  a  British  prince  named  Coel, 
who  is  the  old  King  Cole  of  our  nursery  legends." 
The  following  citation  is  from  Domesday  : 

*  An  old  British  word  col  (which  is  synonymous  with  the  Latin 
collis)  is  still  in  use  in  West  Dorset,  and  signifies  a  low  hill,  or  a 
crest  or  ridge  connecting  hills.  See  Warne's  Ancient  Dorset,  (1872), 
page  176. 
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In  Coletorp  (Cowtborpe)  there  are  three  carucates  of  land  to  be 
taxed,  where  there  may  be  three  ploughs.  The  soke  is  in  Crucheslaga 
(Whixley).  Godfrid  de  Alselin  now  has  it  of  William  de  Percy. 
There  are  three  villanes  with  one  plough.  There  is  a  church  there. 
Wood  pasture  half-a-leuga  long  and  half-a-leuga  broad.  Value  in 
King  Edward's  time  20s. ,  now  5s.  4d. 

Here  we  have  a  very  exact  picture  of  the  aspects  of 
Cowthorpe  eight  centuries  ago.  The  villagers  were  en- 
gaged then  as  now  in  the  different  branches  of  husbandry, 
and  the  church  of  their  Saxon  forefathers  was  still 
existent.  A  patriotic  Saxon,  one  Godfrid  de  Alselin, 
whose  family  had  probably  been  in  peaceable  occupation 
of  the  place  for  many  generations,  now  owed  rent  and 
feudal  service  to  one  of  the  foreign  conquerors,  William 
de  Percy,  lord  of  a  hundred  manors  in  Yorkshire,  who 
obtained  his  possessions  by  the  muscular  prowess  of  "  fire 
and  sword,"  or  in  accordance  with  the  legalities  of  the 
times.  During  the  merciless  ruin  of  this  fertile  and 
beautiful  province  the  church  at  Cowthorpe  was  one  of 
the  few  here  that  was  saved  from  destruction.  The 
De  Percies  resided  at  Spofforth,  where  they  built  a  great 
stronghold,  which  remained  the  principal  seat  of  the 
family  until  Alnwick  in  Northumberland  was  purchased 
by  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  in  1309. 

The  next  record  I  find  is  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  nth 
Henry  II.  (1 164-5),  where  the  Sheriff  of  Everwich'ser 
(Yorkshire)  renders  account  of  Xs.  paid  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  manors  of  Coletarp  and  Bodingelai.  The  same  entry 
occurs  annually  for  several  years  afterwards,  under  the 
heading,  De  fpresturis  et  Escaetis,  that  is  a  fine  for  unlaw- 
ful enclosure,  or  an  emolument  arising  either  from  the 
death  of  a  tenant  or  by  reason  of  forfeiture  for  treason,  &c. 

The  Plumptons  were  mesne  lords  of  the  Percies  and  in 
the  7th  John  (a.d.  1206)  Nigel  de  Plumpton  brought  suit 
against  Geoffrey  de  Coletorp  and  Alicia  his  wife,  and 
Geoffrey  Werrebi  and  Isabel  his  wife,  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  church  at  Cohhorp  for  himself  and  his  heirs. 
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In  1256  William  de  Ireby  was  fined  in  20s.  for  an  assize  to 
be  taken  before  John  de  Lessintone,  touching  the  church 
of  Cowthorpe,  of  which  the  advowson  had  been  given  by 
Peter  de  Plumpton,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  the 
Priory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Park  of  Helagh.* 
By  charter  dated  at  the  Park  in  February,  1274-5,  all 
claim  to  the  church  of  Cowthorpe  was  released  to 
Sir  Robert  Plumpton  by  Brother  Henry  the  Prior,  and 
the  Convent  of  the  same.  In  1279  Adam  de  Colthorp 
appears  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  of  Simon,  son 
of  Richard  de  Wyvelsthorp  (Wilstrop)  to  Alan,  son  of 
John  de  Walkyngham,  of  certain  rents  in  Colthorp,  with 
patronage  of  the  church.  In  the  32nd  Edward  I.  (1305), 
Thomas  Ward  de  Colthorp  is  witness  to  a  deed  given  at 
Marston,  of  Richard  the  Miller  of  Colthorp,  to  Sir  John 
de  Walkyngham  and  Johanna  his  wife,  of  a  messuage 
and  three  acres  of  land  at  Colthorp.  In  an  undated 
writing  of  the  same  period  Nic.  de  Melton  suffered  the 
conveyance  of  a  corn-mill  at  Colthorp  from  John,  son  of 
Richard  de  Willesthorp.  One  of  the  four  witnesses  to 
this  deed  is  William  de  Ros,  lord  of  Hamlake,  and 
great-grandson  of  the  wealthy  founder  of  the  Templary 
at  Ribston,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

In  the  Commissioners  Inquest  or  Returns  ordered  by 
the  King's  Treasurer  (a.d.  1284-85)  of  all  fees  held  either 
immediately  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  King  in  capite,  and 
known  as  Kirkby's  Inquest,  we  have  the  following  declara- 
tion regarding  the  lordship  of  Cowthorpe  : 

Colthorp.  Adam  filius  Jolani  de  Walkyngham  tenet  villam  de 
Colthorp  pro  quarta  parte  feodi  unius  millt.  de  Roberto  de  Plumpton 
et  idem  Robertus  de  haeredibus  de  Percy  et  iidem  haeredes  de  rege 
in  capite  ;  [sed  non  fit  mentio  per  quod,  etc.] 

The  family  of  Walkyngham  also  owned  the  lordships 
of  Aberford,  Farnham,  &c.    They  retained  the  manor  of 

*  Vide  Excerpia  e  rotulis  Finiiim,  Henry  III.,  vol.  i.,  page  426,  and 
vol.  ii.,  page  240. 
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Cowthorpe  and  the  patronage  of  the  church  until  the 
time  of  Sir  John  de  Walkyngham.  He  died  in  1346  and 
was  buried  at  Ravenspurn,  the  lost  town  on  the  H umber. 
Not  many  years  could  the  body  of  Sir  John  have  remained 
in  its  grave,  as  in  1355,  the  Abbot  of  Meaux  was  directed 
to  "  gather  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  chapel  yard  of  Ravenscer,  and  which  by 
reason  of  inundations  were  then  washed  up  and  uncovered, 
and  to  bury  them  in  the  churchyard  of  Easington." 

About  this  time  the  manor  of  Cowthorpe  came  to  the 
De  la  Poles,  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk.  They 
were  wealthy  merchants  in  the  same  town  of  Ravenspurn, 
but  the  continued  inundations  of  the  sea  at  this  part  of 
the  coast  obliged  them  eventually  to  settle  in  Hull.  The 
Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  who  presented  to  the  church  at 
Cowthorpe  in  1349,  was  a  native  of  Ravenspurn,  and  on 
Edward  III.  coming  north  to  join  his  army  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Sir  William  with  the  greatest  magnificence. 
During  the  war  with  France,  Sir  William  supplied  the 
King  with  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  to  raise  which  he 
was  obliged  to  mortgage  the  whole  of  his  estates.  The 
loan  amounted  to  ^"18,500,  and  Cowthorpe,  no  doubt, 
was  included  in  the  mortgage.  His  beneficent  loyalty 
was  subsequently  handsomely  rewarded.  Sir  William 
became  Lord  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holderness,  and  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  died  in  1356,  but  further 
honours  and  emoluments  awaited  his  son,  Sir  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk, 
and  in  1386  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.* 

In  the  4th  Henry  IV.  (1402),  the  manor  of  Colthorp 
with  all  its  appurtenances  was  granted  by  Michael  de  la 

*  A  local  family  who  took  the  name  of  Colthorpe  appear  to  have 
followed  their  over-lords  from  this  place  into  Holderness,  and  in 
1389  I  find  a  John  de  Colthorp,  Mayor  of  Hull.  His  will  is  dated 
17th  Richard  II.  (1393). 
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Pole,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  Richard  de  Burgh,  armiger. 
By  this  transfer  the  Earl  relinquishes  his  title  to  "  all 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  services,  woods,  com- 
mons, feeding-grounds,  pastures,  fisheries,  waters  with 
its  appurtenances,  which  we  hold  in  the  vills  of  Colthorp 
and  Bickerton,  together  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Colthorp,  and  also  with  the  Knights'  Fees,  wardships, 
marriages,  reliefs  to  the  said  manor  in  any  way  belong- 
ing, &c,  and  for  the  full  seisin,  &c,  to  the  aforesaid 
Richard  de  Burgh  to  be  delivered  for  us  and  in  our  name 
according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  this  our  charter 
we  have  assigned  and  constituted  our  beloved  Henry 
Vavasour,  Kt.,  Robert  of  Bolton,  junr.,  and  Robert  of 
Rawdon,"  &c.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  lease  dated 
ioth  Henry  IV.  (1408),  of  the  manor  and  its  appurten- 
ances to  the  said  Richard  de  Burgh  for  fifteen  years,  at 
an  annual  rent  of  26  marks,  payable  in  equal  portions  at 
the  feasts  of  St.  Martin  and  Pentecost.  In  1454  Thomas 
Burgh,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Burgh,  brother  of 
John  Burgh,  late  of  Colthorpe,  Esq.,  ratified  the  state 
and  possession  of  Brian  Roucliff,  third  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  manor  of  Colthorpe,  with  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  the  said  town,  and  the  land  in 
Bickerton. 

The  family  of  Roucliff  had  thus  obtained  the  manor  of 
Cowthorpe  by  the  marriage  of  Guy  Roucliff  with  Johanna, 
sister  and  heiress  of  John  de  Burgh.*  Then  it  passed  to 
the  Clifford  family  by  marriage  of  Sir  Ingram  Clifford 
with  the  Roucliff  heiress.  Sir  Ingram  died  in  1577,  and 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  was  formerly  in  the  church.  The 
manor  has  been  since  successively  held  by  the  families  of 
Snowsdale,  Hammerton,  Walmsley,  and  Petre.  The 
late  lord  was  A.  F.  Wilson-Montagu,  Esq.,  of  Ingman- 
thorp  Hall,  patron  of  the  living  and  sole  landowner,  who 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Putron,  restored  the  church  in  1880-1. 

*  See  Cat.  Rot.  Pat.,  321 
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A  neat  commemorative  brass  is  placed  near  the  south 
door.  The  chancel,  I  may  observe,  had  been  repaired 
by  the  late  rector  some  two  or  three  years  previously, 
and  before  that  (in  1837)  a  sum  °f  £1000  had  been  ex- 
pended on  repairs  in  the  church.  Apart  from  the  general 
interest  of  its  antiquity  the  building  presents  many  curious 
and  noteworthy  features  and  is  pleasantly  situated. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  original  church,  occupy- 
ing doubtless  the  same  site  as  the  Saxon  edifice,  was 
found  inconveniently  situated  and  the  road  to  it  was 
moreover  very  narrow  and  dirty,  so  that  the  then  patron, 
Sir  Brian  RouclirT,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,*  above- 
mentioned,  had  licence  to  demolish  and  prostate  the 
same  and  erect  another  house  of  worship  on  a  better  site. 
To  encourage  this  new  structure  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  was  granted  to  all  who  should  contribute  their 
charitable  relief  to  the  fabric  thereof. 

The  new  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  a  com- 
mission to  consecrate  the  same  was  made  to  John  D.  G. 
Bishop  of  Philopolensis,  17th  August,  1458.  The  said 
Bishop  did  likewise  consecrate  and  dedicate  a  certain 
chapel  to  the  honour  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ye  Martyr,  and  of  St.  Ursula 
and  11,000  virgins,  newly  built  within  the  churchyard  of 
the  old  parish  church  and  lately  by  the  Archbishop's 
authority  demolished  and  translated  into  the  said  town  of 
Colthorp.  The  old  church  I  may  add,  stood  in  a  field 
off"  Cowthorpe  Lane,  now  known  as  Chapel  Field. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  Rectors  down  to  1672, 
and  account  of  the  monuments  and  arms  in  the  church 
are  from  the  Torre  MSS.  The  remaining  entries  are  from 
the  institution  books  at  York,  and  the  Cowthorpe  parish 
registers. 

*  A  pedigree  of  the  Roucliffs  of  Colethorpe  is  given  in  Tonge's 

Visitation,  page  58  ;  Glover's  Visitation  (1584-5),  page  285,  &c. 
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List  of  the  Rectors. 

30  Apl.,  1289.    Ric  de  Roukesburgh.    Ric.  de  Knout,  mil. 

27  Dec,  1292.    Robt.  fil  Will,  de  Holderole.  Idem. 

8  Jan.,  1303.  Ric.  de  Yerdeby.  Will,  de  Cantelupe,  mil.  by  reason 
0]  the  dower  of  Eve,  his  wife. 

7  May,  1322.  Joh.  de  Sprotton.    Joh.  de  Walkyngham,  mil. 

14  Feb.,  1324.  Walter  de  Creton.    Idem  (died). 

6  Oct.,  1349.  Will,  de  Wygington.    Will,  de  la  Pole,  mil.  (died). 

13  Oct.,  1369  Joh.  Norman.  Katherine,  relict  of  Will,  de  la  Pole 
(died  1399). 

—  —     Will.  Seton  (died). 

4  Dec,  1414.    Ric  Marshall.    Margaret  del  Burgh. 

—  —     Joh.  Silton  (died). 

12  Aug,  1451.    —    Person.    Bryan  Rouclyff  (resigned). 

17  Apl.,  1471.    Joh.  Ruste.    Idem  (resigned). 

2  July,  1483.    Robt.  Bubwith.    Idem  (resigned). 

20  May,  1506.  Will.  Waterson.  Joh.  Rouclyff,  mil.  (resigned  for 
the  vicarage  of  Kilnesse). 

22  May,  1507.  Will.  Fuller.    Idem  (died). 

16  Mar.,  1540.  Ric.  Clayton.    Ingram  Clifford,  arm.  (died). 

25  July,  1567.  Pet.  Hackforth.    Joh.  Berry  and  2  others  (died). 

31  Dec,  1577.  Robt.  Jackson.    Ingram  Clifford,  mil.  (died). 

6  May,  1615.    Ric.  Kay,  M.A.    Tho.  Walmesley,  arm.  (died). 
30  Jan.,  1632.    Joh.  Flynt.    Idem  (died). 

26  Apl.,  1638.    Hen.  Flint.    Idem  (died). 

7  Aug.  1672.    Joh.  Kyppax.    Ric.  Walmesley,  arm. 

19  Mar.  1679-80.    Henry  Walmesley.    Ric.  Walmesley,  esq.  (died). 

3  Mar.  1723-4.     Joshua  Nuttall,  A.B.    Nic.  Starkey  esq.  (died). 

14  Oct.,  1748     John  Miller.    Edmd.  Starkie,  esq.  (died). 

18  Feb.,  1768.    Richard  Gee.    Idem  (resigned) 

16  June,  1788.  William  Sturges,  M  A.  Nic.  Starkie,  esq.  (resigned) 

21  Aug.,  1792.  Charles  Martin,  M.A.  Idem  (died). 

28  Sep.,  1804.  Ralph  Spofforth,  M.A.  Thomas  Starkie,  esq.  (died) 
26  July,  1824.  William  Carr  Fenton.  Thos.  Davison  Bland,  esq. 

1855.  Thomas  White. 

1881.  Stephen   Hy.  Gaisford,  MA.     A.  F.  Wilson 
Montagu,  esq. 

1894.  Charles  Clark.    Trustees.  Idem. 

1902.  Arthur  O'Brien  Newenham,  M.A.  Idem. 

Monuments. 

In  the  chancel  lies  a  flat  blue  marble  marked  with  effigies : 
under  canopies,  inscribed  about  the  verge  ;    Hie  jacent  Brianus 
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Rouclyff  unus  Baronnon  de  Scaccario  Domini  Regis,  fundator  et 
constructor  Ecclesiae,  et  totius  operis  inde  usque  ad  consumma- 
tionem  ;  et  Johanna  filia  Ricardi  Hamerton  de  Craven  Militis  uxor 
sua  qui  obierunt,  videlicit  dictus  Brianus  XXIV.  die  martii  a  d. 
MCCCCLXXXXIIII.,  et  dicta  Johanno  quinto  die  Septembris 
a.d.  MCCCCC.  And  at  their  feet  is  a  square  plate  bearing  this 
further  inscription  : 

O  Lord  that  of  myghtes  most  eternall,  God  in  trinite,  Father  and  Sonne  and 
Holy  Gost,  most  Humbly  we  may  unto  The  go,  Shew  thy  mercy  and  pyte  on 
Bryan  Rouclyff e  and  Johanhis  wyffe.  Forgive  their  sinne  and  iniquite  and  bring 
them  to  thy  Joyfull  Lyff .  Amen.* 

The  escocheons  which  adorn  it  are  these  (i)  Rouclyff  impaling  a 

cross  patonce  for  Oghtred,  (2)  (3)  Roucliff  impaling 

Aldburgh,  (4)  Burgh  impaling  Ros  of  Kendall,  (5)  Hamerton 
impaling  Tempest,  (6)  Asheton  impaling  3  dishes  for  Standish, 
(7)  Roucliff  impaling  Burgh,  (8)  Hamerton  impaling  Asheton, 
(11)    .    .    .    .    (12)  Roucliff  impaling  Hamerton,  (13)    .    .    .  . 

By  the  last  lye  2  white  stones  together  inscribed  :  Here  lyeth 
interred  the  body  of  Richard  Roundell,  gentn.,  who  departed  this 
life  the  21st  day  of  February,  a.d.  1662,  aetatis  suae  74.  Here  lyeth 
the  body  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Roundell,  wife  to  Mr.  Richard  Roundell. 
She  departed  this  life  the  3rd  day  of  July,  a.d.  1663,  aetatis  suae  52. 

Although  their  bodies  here  do  lye 

Their  souls  are  sored  above  the  skye 

And  when  th'  Archangell's  trump  shall  sound 

They  shall  be  raised  from  the  ground 

And  in  celestiall  quire  shall  sing 

Eternall  praise  to  God  their  King 

To  God  they  lived,  in  Xt  they  dyed 

And  now  with  Xt  are  glorified. 

On  the  wall  side  by  the  Communion  Table  is  writ  :  Here  lyeth 
interred  the  body  of  ye  learned,  pious  and  devout  preacher  of  God's 
word  Mr.  Henry  Flynt.  He  was  rector  of  this  parish  34  years  and 
departed  this  life  the  eighth  day  of  March,  a.d.  1671,  aetatis  suae  64. 

Coats  of  Arms  in  the  Church. 

Upon  the  font  ;  (north)  Ros  of  Ingmanthorpe,  (south)  Rouclyff. 
(east)  Hamerton,  (west)  Five  lozenges  in  fesse. 

In  the  steeple  window  :  (1)  Argent  on  a  chevron  inter  3  heads 
erased  gules,  as  many  mullets  or. 

*  Dodsworth's  version  (a.d.  1620>,  has  for  the  first  lines,  "  O  Lord  God  that  art 
of  Mightiest  Most  Eternal  God  in  Trinitie  ;  "  otherwise  it  is  the  same  as  above. 
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In  the  north  side  window  :  (i)  Argent  on  a  mullet  sable,  for 
Ashton  ;  (2)  argent  3  hammers  sable,  for  Hamerton,  impaling  argent 
a  bend  inter  6  martlets  sable. 

In  the  south  side  window  :  (1)  Rouclyff  impaling  barry  argent 
and  gules,  on  a  canton  gules  a  cross  patonee  or,  for  Gore  ;  (2)  or, 
a  cross  saltire  azure. 

In  the  first  window  of  the  quire  :  Sable  an  estoile  of  6  points 
argent,  for  Ingleby  ;  impaling,  argent  a  chevron  inter  3  helmets 
gules  for  Rouclyff. 

In  the  second  window  :  (1)  Rouclyff  impaling,  azure  a  fesse  inter 
3  crosslets  or,  for  Aldburgh  ;  (2)  azure  3  fleurs  de  lyz  ermine,  for 
Burgh  ;  impaling,  argent  3  water  budgetts  sable  for  Ros. 

In  the  east  window  :  (1)  Argent,  3  hammers  sable  for  Hamerton ; 
(2)  azure,  on  5  fusills  in  fesse  or,  as  many  escallops  gules  for 
Plompton  ;  (3)  Paly  of  6  or  and  gules,  on  a  chief  azure  3  lozenges 
gules,  on  the  middlemost  a  crescent;  (4)  azure  3  water  budgetts  or, 
a  fyle  of  3  gobony  gules  and  argent  for  Ros ;  (5)  Rouclyff ;  (6)  Burgh. 

Testamentary  Burials. 

27  Oct.,   1399.    John  Norman,  rector,  to  be  buried  in  the  church. 

27  Apl.,  1431.    Richard  Marshall,  rector,  to  buried  in  the  church. 

28  May,  1451.    John  Silton,  rector,  to  be  buried  in  the  quire. 

4  May,  1615.  Robt.  Jackson,  M.A.,  parson  of  Colthorpe,  to  be 
buried  in  the  chancel. 

The  building  is  entered  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
quaint  and  ponderous  key  appears  indeed  little  inferior 
in  weight  to  the  door  which  it  unlocks.  The  main  door 
is  secured  in  a  curious  fashion,  not  as  usual  by  lock  and 
key,  but  by  a  stout  five-foot  wooden  beam  suspended 
from  a  hook  and  slotted  into  square  holes  in  the  jambs 
on  the  inside  of  the  doorway.  The  same  arrangement 
may  be  noted  in  old  houses  elsewhere  in  the  valley. 

A  portion  of  the  old  Roucliff  brass  above-mentioned 
was  stolen,  and  what  remains  is  affixed  to  the  slab  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  church.  It  shows  the  canopy  and  part 
of  the  effigies  of  the  Knight  and  his  Lady  holding  between 
them  a  model  of  a  church.  A  framed  engraving  of  the 
brass  in  its  entirety  is  suspended  near  it,  and  was  drawn 
from  the  original  in  February,  1845,  by  S.  M.  N.  Colls, 
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Esq.,  of  the  Ord.  Survey,  under  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thos.  Jessop,  S.T.P.,  &c.,  on  a  scale  of  TV  the  original 
Not  long  afterwards  the  brass  was  broken  and  part  of  it 
carried  off.  Another  brass,  likewise  surreptitiously  re- 
moved, read  as  follows  : 

"  ©rate  pro  amma  Haljannts  ISutgl),  armujer." 

He  was  lord  of  the  manor  and  in  1454  he  is  described  as 
f-  "  late  of  Colethorpe,  Esquire." 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  tablet  to  Mrs.  Jane  Jessop, 
mother  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Jessop,  D.D.,  of  Bilton  Hall, 
who  died  nth  January,  1837,  aged  8iy\  years.  Dr.  Jessop 
left  the  interest  of  £100  for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons 
in  the  parish  of  Cowthorpe.  A  fine  Easter  Sepulchre 
with  canopy  and  carvings  of  the  Tudor  period  is  preserved 
among,  the  furniture  of  the  church.  It  is  an  interesting 
relic,  the  gift  in  all  probability  of  the  founder  of  the 
church,  in  the  15th  century.  Such  objects  were  erected 
in  our  churches  as  memorials  of  the  entombment  of 
Christ.  Annually,  on  Good  Friday,  the  crucifix  was 
placed  within  them  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  con- 
tinually watched  from  that  time  till  Easter  Day,  when 
amid  the  pomp  of  High  Mass  it  was  taken  out  and 
replaced  upon  the  altar.  The  ancient  font  also  deserves 
notice.  It  bears  the  arms  of  Burgh,  Roucliff,  Plumpton, 
and  Hammerton. 

The  tower  should  not  pass  unobserved  and  I  append  a 
sketch  of  it  shewing  the  position  of  the  west  window. 
It  is  of  remarkable  construction.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole, 
M.A.,  author  of  a  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in 
England  (1848),  in  speaking  of  the  defects  in  modern  bell- 
gables,  refers  to  the  peculiarity  at  Cowthorpe.  He  says  : 
"  The  turret  is  to  the  west  gable  of  the  nave,  and  it  is 
supported  outwardly  by  a  recessed  arch,  doubling  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  within  which  is  set  the  west 
window,  and  inwardly  by  two  wide  and  massive  brackets, 
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three  or  four  times  corbelled  out,  within  which  rises 
the  point  of  the  window.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  character 
is  given  to  what  would  else  be  plain  walls,  both  interior 

and  exterior."  He  adds  that 
the  general  effect  of  this 
turret  on  the  outline  of  the 
church,  considered  as  a  whole, 
is  very  poor,  from  its  extreme 
dumpiness,  but  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  con- 
structive features,  which  are 
excellent. 

The  tower  has  three  bells, 
one  undated,  one  inscribed 
1622,  and  the  third  1757. 
The  undated  one  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church  by  Sir  Brian 
Roucliffin  1458.  It  bears  an 
inscription  in  English,  as  fol- 
lows: "  O  thou  blyssid  trinite 
of  bryan  rodlyff  haf  pyte  " 
[have  pity] .  There  is  a  local 
tradition  that  Guy  Fawkes 
was  for  some  years  a  bell- 
ringer  of  the  church. 
On  the  east  side  of  Oates  Wood,  to  the  south  of  the 
village,  might  have  been  seen  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  the  remains  of  an  artificial  entrenchment,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  1644.  An  old  lane 
leading  from  Cowthorpe  to  Bickerton  and  Ingmanthorpe 
is  still  known  as  Warfill  Lane,  in  allusion  to  some  event 
connected  therewith. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  church  is  to  be  seen  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Yorkshire,  the  celebrated  Cowthorpe 
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Oak,  which  is  computed  by  Burnett  and  other  authorities 
to  have  been  growing  on  this  spot  not  less  than  1600 
years  ;  but  this  estimate,  as  will  be  explained  presently, 
is  doubtless  overdrawn.  It  stands  in  a  sloping  pasture 
by  the  Nidd,  the  soil  being  a  rich  old  alluvium  with 
a  subsoil  of  clay.  Though  not  the  oldest,  the  tree  is 
unquestionably  the  largest  existing  specimen  of  living 
vegetation  in  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe.  The  only  other 
tree  which  could  at  all  compete  with  it  in  dimensions  was 
the  celebrated  Shire  Oak,  near  Worksop,  which  was  six 
feet  less  at  its  greatest  girth.*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Cowthorpe  Oak  should  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  Evelyn,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Sylva  (temp. 
Charles  II.),  but  occurring  in  a  part  of  England  where 
trees  of  extraordinary  size  were  not  known  to  be  numerous, 
he  probably  did  not  think  it  worth  while  prosecuting 
enquiries  in  these  parts.  Apparently  the  first  recorded 
measurements  of  the  tree  were  taken  in  1768,  when  it 
was  found  to  be  40  feet  6  inches  in  circumference  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  tree  was  stated  to 
be  85  feet,  and  one  of  its  limbs  extended  16  yards  from 
the  trunk. f    Following  this  came  Dr.  Hunter's  edition 

*  Perhaps  next  to  the  Cowthorpe  Oak  the  largest  tree  ever  known 
in  England  was  the  celebrated  D'Amorie's  Oak,  at  Blandford,  in 
Dorsetshire,  which  was  cut  down  in  1755.  The  bole  was  quite 
hollow,  and  measured  68  feet  in  circumference  ;  for  a  long  time  it 
was  used  as  an  ale-house,  the  principal  apartment  being  16  feet  in 
length,  with  a  small  "  bar  "  at  the  corner.  The  family  after  whom 
the  oak  was  named  had  connections  with  Nidderdale ;  Roger 
D'Amorie  was  a  Constable  of  Knaresborough  Castle  (a.d.  13 14), 
and  of  Corfe  Castle,  as  well  as  Governor  of  the  Castles  of  Gloucester 
and  St.  Briavel ;  also  in  1315  Robert  D'Amorie  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  chaces  ot  Langstrode,  Littondale,  Topclive  and 
Spofford,  and  the  parks  of  Topclive  and  Spofford,  which  belonged 
to  Henry  de  Percy. 

f  Vide  British  Timber  Trees,  published  by  John  Blenkhorn  in  1859, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  estate  at  Clumber, 
Notts.,  Blenkhorn  managed. 
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of  Evelyn's  great  work,  published  in  1786,  wherein  we 
have  more  particulars  ot  the  oak  accompanied  by  a  winter 
view  of  it,  drawn  in  the  year  1776.  The  editor  remarks 
"  Not  any  of  the  oaks  mentioned  by  Mr.  Evelyn  bear 
any  proportion  to  one  growing  at  Cowthorpe,  near 
Wetherby.  The  dimensions  are  almost  incredible.  With- 
in three  feet  of  the  surface  (1776)  it  measures  16  yards 
in  circumference,  and  close  to  the  ground  26  yards.  Its 
height  is  about  80  feet,  and  its  principal  limb  extends  16 
yards  from  the  bole.  Throughout  the  whole  tree  the 
foliage  is  extremely  thin,  so  that  the  anatomy  of  the 
ancient  branches  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  height  of 
summer."  Hargrove,  of  Knaresborough,  visited  the 
great  oak  in  the  month  of  August,  1774,  and  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Hunter's  work  issued  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  12  pages,  which  is  now  scarce.  In  this 
treatise  he  says,  "  Tradition  speaks  of  this  oak  being  in 
decay  for  many  generations,  and  a  living  historian  of  the 
village  thinks  he  can  rely  on  the  report  for  above  200 
years."  Again  he  remarks  in  allusion  to  the  supposed 
Druidical  antiquity  of  the  tree  : 

"  How  a  Druid  would  reverence  this  altar,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  as  an  image  of  superannuation,  or  a  prodigy  in  Nature, 
surely  no  eye  of  taste  could  pass  it  unobserved.  The  leading  branch 
fell  by  a  storm  in  the  year  1718,  which  being  measured  with 
accuracy  was  found  to  contain  5  tons  and  2  feet  of  wood,  excluding 
every  part  less  than  six  inches  square,  and  supposing  the  trunk  to 
be  sound  only  to  seven  feet  high,  the  contents  within  that  limitation 
would  be  40  tons  and  10  feet  of  wood.  Before  its  accidental  mutila- 
tion the  shade  it  spread  is  said  to  have  been  near  half  an  acre,  thus 
constituting  in  a  single  tree  almost  a  wood  itself,  and  which  reminds 
us  of  the  ancient  sycamore  that  arrested  Xerxes  to  admire  it  when 
on  his  military  march,  and  under  whose  spreading  branches  he  and 
his  court  reposed." 

Hargrove's  allusion  to  the  Druidical  veneration  of  the 
oak  awakens  in  our  minds  the  customs  peculiar  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  who  believed  that  the 
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mysterious  Author  of  Nature  chose  this  tree  as  a  medium 
of  intercourse  with  the  children  of  men.  The  fruitful 
oak  was  supposed  never  to  die,  and  in  its  beneficent 
product,  the  acorn,  lay  the  secret  of  immortality. 

In  Britain  the  Christmas  festival  of  the  Yiaoul  was 
celebrated  with  much  ceremony  by  the  old  Celtic  priest- 
hood. In  the  vicinity  of  some  notable  oak  tree  the  sacred 
fire  of  the  Druids  was  kept  perpetually  burning,  and  once 
a  year  at  the  winter  solstice  the  inhabitants  were  drawn 
together  and  a  great  feast  was  held.  At  an  appointed 
time  each  took  a  brand  from  the  great  fire  and  kindled 
his  own  log  of  oak,  which  however  was  not  suffered  to 
burn  entirely  away,  but  a  remnant  was  spared  until  next 
year's  festival,  to  be  re-lighted  with  a  fresh  log  from  the 
same  source.  Such  was  the  origin  of  our  Christmas 
Yule-tide,  which  in  many  parts  of  Yorkshire  is  still  kept 
up  :  the  half-burnt  Yule-log  being  carefully  preserved,  in 
reality  as  an  emblem  of  the  undying  Life,  (though  now 
only  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good  luck),  to  light  the  new 
log  each  succeeding  Christmas  Eve.  The  British  word 
drwi,  oaks,  1  may  add,  gave  the  old  Druids  their  name. 

That  the  large  forests  of  oak  at  Cowthorpe  may  have 
been  the  scene  of  such  festivals  as  I  have  described  is 
not  at  all  improbable.  We  have  seen  that  800  years  since 
extensive  woodlands  remained,  which  were  of  such  im- 
portance and  value  as  to  be  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
because  the  mast  of  the  trees  yielded  at  that  time  an 
important  article  of  food. 

The  Cowthorpe  Oak  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
Quercus  Robur,  var.  pedunculata,  so  called  from  its  bearing 
the  acorns  two  or  three  together  on  a  long  peduncle  or 
foot-stalk.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  other 
great  variety  of  forest  oak,  Q.  sessilijlora,  is  that  in  the 
latter  the  fruit  is  almost  sessile,  or  without  foot-stalk. 
The  leaves  of  sessiliflora  however  are  conspicuously  stalked, 
whilst  in  pedunculata  the  opposite  is  the  case,  thus  leading 
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occasionally  to  some  confusion  in  the  identification  of 
species.  The  Cowthorpe  tree,  though  now  greatly  de- 
cayed, still  bears  abundant  foliage,  but  only  three  or  four 
times  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  it  produced  acorns. 
These  in  former  days,  when  the  tree  was  more  vigorous, 
were  greatly  prized.  They  were  often  sown  in  pots  or  sent 
to  horticulturists,  and  sometimes  yielded  fancy  prices,  as 
much  as  a  guinea  having  been  paid  for  a  single  acorn - 
sprout.  Several  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
credited  with  having  sprung  from  this  grand  old  oak,  one 
of  very  fine  proportions  may  be  seen  on  the  Tockwith 
road,  near  two  farm-houses  about  a  mile  from  Cowthorpe. 
About  twenty  ten  years  ago  a  bough  thirty  feet  in  length 
fell  from  this  large  tree. 

In  the  year  1842  Mr.  Chas.  Empson  published  a  very 
full  description  of  the  oak  in  a  large  quarto  pamphlet, 
which  is  now  rare.  Various  dimensions  of  the  tree  were 
accurately  taken  at  the  time  and  were  thus  recorded  : 

Feet.  Inches. 

Circumference  close  to  ground         . .        . .        . .  60  o 

Circumference  3  feet  from  ground    . .        . .        . .  45  o 

Circumference  8  feet  6  inches  from  ground  close 

under  the  great  branch          . .        . .        . .  34  6 

Extent  of  principal  branch  N.E  E.  from  trunk     . .  50  6 

Girth  of  same  close  to  trunk  . .        . .        . .        . .  10  o 

Girth  of  same  3  feet  from  trunk       . .        . .        . .  8  4 

Girth  of  same  17  feet  from  trunk  to  minor  branches  5  3 

Height  of  tree,  including  decayed  wood    . .        . .  43  o 

Height  of  tree,  including  vigorous  wood    . .        . .  33  6 

Extent  of  second  principal  branch  E.S.E.  from  trunk  30  o 

Girth  of  same  8  feet  from  trunk  to  minor  branches  5  o 

Diameter  of  hollow  within  tree,  close  to  ground  . .  11  o 

Diameter  of  hollow  within  tree,  12  feet  from  ground  7  o 
Estimated  quantity  of  Timber,  73  tons. 
Estimated  age  (Professor  Burnett)  1600  years. 
Soil,  a  deep  rich  loam,  resting  on  clay. 


From  that  time  until  1893,  or  a  period  of  about  half-a- 
century,  no  particular  measurements  appear  to  have  been 
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made  of  the  tree.  In  that  year  Mr.  John  Clayton,  of 
Bradford,  visited  Cowthorpe,  and  viewed  the  oak  on  four 
separate  occasions — in  the  winter  (January  31st),  spring 
(April  25th),  summer  (June  16th),  and  autumn  (October 
3rd) — at  each  visit  making  very  exhaustive  observations 
and  measurements.  The  season  from  February  to  August 
will  be  remembered  as  exceptionally  fine  and  dry,  and 
vegetation  was  unusually  forward  in  the  early  spring  ; 
yet  on  April  25th,  Mr.  Clayton  informs  me,  when  he 
again  visited  the  Cowthorpe  Oak  and  photographed  it,  it 
was  then  naked,  but  a  sycamore  close  to  it,  on  the  west 
side,  was  nearly  in  full  leaf.  In  June,  when  the  tree  was 
in  its  summer  dress,  he  photographed  its  entire  propor- 
tions, and  from  this  excellent  fac-simile  the  engraving  on 
page  50,  shewing  the  whole  extent  of  the  foliage,  has 
been  made.  On  the  last  occasion  mentioned  (October 
3rd)  the  writer  was  present  when  Mr.  Clayton  completed 
the  series  of  observations  and  photographs  begun  in 
January,  1893.  and  a  portion  of  these,  by  his  kind  per- 
mission, are  here  reproduced ;  the  particulars  being 
abridged  from  his  notes  on  the  old  oak  : 

Observations.  So  far  as  I  have  ascertained  the  tree  has  been 
carefully  watched  and  measured  for  a  period  of  125  years.  (1768 — 
1893).  In  winter,  as  I  saw  it,  the  tree  looked  like  a  great  heap  of 
broken  stumps.  Many  limbs  formerly  existing  have  been  broken 
off,  probably  by  the  wind,  and  they  must  have  been  greatly  decayed 
or  the  wind  could  not  have  severed  them.  At  present  the  tree  is 
supported  by  25  oak  props,  which  are  disposed  mostly  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  ;  they  appear  to  have  served  their  purpose  a  long 
time,  as  they  are  rotting,  particularly  at  the  bottoms  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil.  The  great  trunk  is  now  enclosed 
with  wooden  palings.  An  old  native  of  Cowthorpe,  named  Oates, 
told  me  that  the  tree  had  shrunk  much  since  he  first  knew  it,  and 
pointed  to  one  of  the  oldest  props  in  evidence,  saying  that  it  was 
originally  st'aight  up,  but  is  now  considerably  inclined  and  sup- 
ported by  a  stone  pedestal.  This  prop  (shewn  on  the  engraving) 
gives  support  to  the  main  branch,  which  once  extended  much  further 
from  the  trunk  than  at  present.  Oates  shewed  me  the  stump  of  a 
thorn  tree  which  had  been  cut  down  some  years  since,  and  formerly 
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the  foliage  of  the  old  oak  mingled  with  that  of  the  thorn.  The  thorn 
stump  is  42  feet  away  from  the  oak,  but  Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  length 
of  this  main  branch  as  48  feet,  a  measurement  that  must  evidently 
have  been  made  from  the  mid  point  of  the  trunk.  The  space 
between  this  branch  (at  the  prop)  and  the  ground  measures  now 
7  feet  9  inches  ;  it  must  have  been  originally  10  feet  5  inches,  so 
that  the  great  branch  is  now  more  than  2  feet  nearer  the  ground 
than  when  it  was  first  supported.  There  are  two  openings  in  the 
cavity  of  the  trunk,  viz.  :  on  the  south  and  west,  that  on  the  west 
side  being  much  the  larger  -  (see  engraving). 

Measurements.  In  1768  the  height  of  the  tree  was  stated  to 
be  85  feet,  and  in  1776  (vide  Hunter)  as  80  feet.  Yet  the  "  winter 
view  "  accompanying  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylva 
represents  the  height  to  be  about  50  feet,  and  Strutt's  picture,  drawn 
in  1824,  at  about  the  same.  The  main  branch  is  stated  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Jessop  (vide  Rhind's  Vegetable  Kingdom)  in  1829  to  be  50  eet,  or 
an  increase  of  2  feet  since  1776.*  My  own  measurement,  taken 
in  1895,  shews  this  branch  to  be  33J  feet  from  trunk  to  extremity. 
Its  girth  2  feet  from  the  trunk  is  9  feet  9  inches,  and  at  5  feet  from 
the  trunk  it  is  8  feet  9  inches.  Girth  at  the  ground  54  feet  3  inches  ; 
at  3  feet  high,  44  feet;  at  5}  feet  high,  36  feet  10  inches.  The 
height  which  was  given  in  1768  as  85  feet,  and  in  1842  as  43  feet,  is 
now  37  feet.  The  oak  has  shrunk  and  lowered  very  much  with 
advancing  time.  In  forest  trees  the  work  of  death  and  decay  is  first 
seen  at  the  extremities  of  the  highest  branches.  The  fact  suggests 
that  death  in  the  roots  commences  in  the  extremities  also  ;  supposing 
this  to  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  old  trees  shrink  and 
settle  into  the  ground.  The  cavity  of  the  hol'ow  trunk  measures  on 
the  ground  from  N.  to  S.  13  feet.t  and  from  E.  to  W.  9  feet,  then  it 
contracts,  but  at  5  feet  above  the  ground  it  measures,  N.  to  S.  10} 
feet,  and  E.  to  W.  7^  feet  %  The  accompanying  outline  sketch  of 
the  oak  gives  various  other  admeasurements. 

Age.  This  has  been  estimated  at  1600  years,  but  had  the  estimate 
been  half  this  reputed  age  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  been 
nearer  the  truth.  I  see  no  just  grounds  for  an  assumption  of  such 
antiquity  which  seems  to  be  based  on  the  mere  size  of  the  tree.  But 

*  This  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Empson  in  1842. 
t  In  1829  Loudon  gave  this  as  9  feet  10  inches. 

t  The  cavity  is  now  (1893)  large  enough  to  afford  standing  room  for  about  40 
gTOWn-up  people,  but  it  is  recorded  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  school-feast  in  con- 
nection with  St.  James'  Church,  AVetherby,  some  years  ago,  95  children,  with  the 
pastor,  assembled  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree  and  sang  seveial  hymns.  An  excellent 
north  view  of  the  oak,  which  does  not  show  the  cavity,  accompanies  vol.  ci.,  part 
1.,  (1831),  of  the  Gents*.  May. 
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a  great  tree  is  not  old  because  of  its  dimensions,  any  more  than  a 
bulky  person  is  old  because  of  his  size.  All  great  trees  during  the 
periods  of  their  growth  increase  with  a  rapidity  in  proportion  to 
the  size  they  ultimately  attain  Considering  the  condition  of  the 
oak  in  1768  and  its  present  state  of  decay,  accomplished  in  about 
125  years,  some  500  years  is  the  utmost  that  can  reasonably  be 
allowed  for  the  life  of  the  tree.* 

As  before  remarked  the  tree  even  yet  in  suitable  seasons 
bears  a  few  acorns.  On  the  occasion  I  have  referred  to, 
October  3rd,  1893,  tne  croP  was  larger  than  had  been 
known  for  very  many  years.  The  fruit  however  was 
neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  on  other  and  younger 
oaks  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  especially  abundant 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  tree,  and  the  acorns 
here  might  have  been  counted  in  thousands,  and  hung  in 
clusters  of  three  and  four,  evincing  the  remarkable  powers 
of  the  tree  under  favourable  conditions  of  maturation. 
Several  twigs  in  fruit  were  then  gathered,  and  these  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  engraved  fac-simile  appearing  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  From  some  of  this  crop  of 
acorns  several  young  trees  have  been  reared,  one  of 
which,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Montagu,  was  planted  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  great  parent,  "  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  doomed  giant."  Singularly, 
since  1893  the  °^  oak  has  borne  no  acorns  until  last  year 
(1904).  A  good  number  of  these  were  planted,  but  only 
eight,  the  rector  informs  me,  are  known  to  have  come  up. 

In  Mr.  Empson's  scarce  pamphlet,  mentioned  above, 
is  an  admirable  drawing  of  the  tree  by  Mr.  W.  Monkhouse, 
from  a  painting  by  the  late  G.  W.  Fothergill.  The  author 
furnishes  a  very  vivid  and  beautiful  description  of  the 
scene  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  oak,  as  it  appeared  sixty 

*  Mr.  Clayton  has  contributed  a  valuable  and  exbausrive  treatise  on  the  Cow- 
thorpe  Oak  and  other  large  trees,  with  illustrations,  to  the  Trans,  of  the  Botanical 
Soc.  of  Edinburgh  (1903).  Portfolios  containing  a  copy  of  the  Paper,  and  32 
Photographs,  have  been  deposited  in  the  following  places :  British  Museum, 
Linnean  Soc  Library,  Free  Libraries  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  Philosophical  Soc. 
Library,  Leeds  ;  Yorks.  College,  Leeds  ;  Cowthorpe  Church,  near  Wetherby. 
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or  seventy  years  ago,  and  I  will  conclude  this  notice  of 
the  famous  patriarch — "  the  glory  of  England  and  the 
pride  of  Yorkshire." — with  his  happy  word  picture  : 

"  The  family  at  the  old  manor  house,  now  called  the 
Oak  Farm,  had  24  cows  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
milk  under  the  great  old  oak  ;  the  calves  were  reared  on 
the  farm  and  waited  for  their  portion  beside  the  cows; 
numerous  pigs  were  grunting  about,  some  feeding  on  the 
acorns,  others  basking  in  the  sun.  There  was  a  large 
rookery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  every  morning  these 
gregarious  birds  chose  to  assemble  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  old  oak,  peering  through  every  interstice 
as  if  watching  and  talking  about  the  creatures  below  ; 
small  birds  twittered  among  the  broad  glossy  leaves,  and 
peacocks,  of  which  the  people  of  the  farm  had  several 
broods,  perched  on  the  lower  branches,  their  graceful 
slender  necks  glowing  with  tints  of  green  and  violet, 
while  their  long  tails  resplendent'with  purple,  gold,  and 
emerald  green,  shone  as  the  sunbeams  glanced  over  them 
like  glimpses  of  a  rainbow.  Turkeys  gobbled  around 
and  fed  on  the  ants  which  abounded  amid  the  crumbling 
wood  ;  flocks  of  beautiful  pigeons,  poultry,  guinea-hens, 
geese  and  ducks  thus  brought  together,  with  men  and 
maidens,  matrons,  children,  and  aged  men,  the  scene  under 
this  majestic  oak  must  have  been  a  sight  to  remember." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Past  and  Present  of  Hunsingore. 


ROM  Cowthorpe  we  again  cross  the  Nidd,  and 
enter  the  luxuriant  and  extensive  parish  of 
Hunsingore,  which  comprises  an  area  of  some 
4000  cultivated  acres.  Almost  every  acre  of 
this  fertile  domain  is  of  notable  interest  from  its  having 
belonged  at  one  time  to  that  ancient  and  honourable 
Order  of  armed  Christians,  the  Knights  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  of  Ribston. 

It  will  be  my  pleasure- to  trace  succinctly  and  in  some 
detail  the  history  and  aspects  of  each  township  of  this 
little  Holy  Land,  and  to  begin  at  the  threshold  of  historic 
evidence  I  give  all  the  particulars  that  are  recounted  of 
them  in  Domesday  : 

Manor.  In  Hulsingoure  (Hunsingore)*  Gospatric  had  four 
carucates  of  land  and  three  oxgangs  to  be  taxed.  There  is  land  to 
two  ploughs.  Erneis  [de  Burun]  has  there  one  plough  and  nine 
villanes  and  three  bordarsf  with  three  ploughs.    Wood  pasture  two 

*  Hunsingore  is  evidently  the  shore,  boundary,  or  point  of  the  Holsinqs,  as  in 
Elsinore,  Windsor,  i.e.,  Windlesora  from  the  A.S.  win  die,  to  wind,  and  ova.  a  shore, 
cognate  with  the  Latin  ora  and  Greek  horos.  Apparently  of  similar  nomenclature 
is  the  old  town  of  Helsingoer,  with  castle,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand  in  Denmark. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound  (in  Sweden)  is  Helsingborg,  Ingemanstorp,  and 
Lund  in  Scania.  Lund  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  estate  half-mile  west  of  Hun- 
singore on  the  Nidd,  and  Ingmanthorp  was  in  the  soke  of  Hunsingore  in  1086. 

+  Bordarii,  or  cotters,  held  a  less  servile  position  than  the  villanes,  or  bondmen. 
They  had  a  bord  or  cottage,  with  a  small  parcel  of  land  allowed  to  them  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  supply  the  lord  with  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  small  provisions 
for  his  board  or  entertainment.  Villanes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mere  chattels 
who  were  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  or  goods,  fixed  or  moveable,  with  the  estate 
on  which  they  dwelt.    They  were  foibidden  by  law  to  own  anything,  either  in  land 
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quarentines  long,  and  one  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time 
thirty  shillings,  now  fifty  shillings. 

In  Ulsigouere  (Hunsingore)  Ligulf  had  one  manor  of  four  caru- 
c ites  and  three  oxgangs  to  be  taxed,  where  they  may  be  two  ploughs. 
Richard  now  has  it.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  thirty  shillings, 
now  it  is  waste. 

In  the  same  village  there  are  ten  oxgangs  to  be  taxed  in  the  soke 
of  Chenaresburg  (Knaresborough) .  Ernegis  [de  Burun]  has  it  and 
cultivates  it. 

Soke.  In  Berghebi  (Barrowby)  three  carucates,  and  Distone 
(North  Deighton)  four  carucates,  and  Gemunstorp  (Ingmanthorp) 
one  carucate  and  a  half  in  the  soke  of  Holsingoure.  Together  eight 
carucates  and  a  half.  There  is  land  to  four  ploughs.  Ernegis  has 
there  one  sokeman  and  four  villanes  and  two  bordars  with  two 
ploughs  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  twenty-eight  shillings,  now 
five  shillings. 

In  Hulsingour  Earl  of  Mortain  four  carucates  and  three  oxgangs. 
In  Hulsingour  Erneis  five  carucates  and  three  oxgangs. 

Manor.  In  Ripestan  (Great  Ribston)  Merlesuan  had  four  caru- 
cates of  land  to  be  taxed.  Land  to  two  ploughs.  Ralph  has  it,  and 
it  is  waste.    Value  in  King  Edward's  time  twenty  shillings 

In  Ripestain  (Great  Ribston)  Ralph  Paganel  four  carucates.  In 
the  same  place,  the  King  one  carucate  and  a  half.  In  the  same  place 
Erneis  one  carucate  In  the  same  place  W.  Perci  one  carucate  and 
a  half. 

II.  Manors.  In  Ripestain  (Little  Ribston)  and  Homptone 
(Hopperton)  Turgot  and  Archil  had  two  carucates  of  land  to  be 
taxed,  There  is  land  to  one  plough.  Value  in  King  Edward  s  time 
twenty  shillings,  now  five  shillings  and  four  pence. 

Manor.  In  Ripesten  (Little  Ribston)  Turber  had  one  carucate 
and  a  half  of  land  for  geld,  where  one  plough  may  be.  Now, 
Godefred  has  [it]  of  William.  He  [hasj  one  plough  there  Value 
in  King  Edward's  time  twenty  shillings,  now  ten  shillings. 

Manor.  In  Ripestain  Gunre  had  one  carucate  and  half  to  be 
taxed.    Land  to  one  plough.    Twenty  shillings. 

Manor.  In  Homptone  (Hopperton)  Turbern  had  one  carucate 
and  a  half  for  geld.    Land  to  one  plough     Ten  shillings. 

Manor.  In  Cathale  (Cattal)  Gospatric  had  three  carucates  of 
land  to  be  taxed.    There  is  land  to  two  ploughs.    Ernegis  has  there 

or  goods,  or  even  tlieir  own  children,  which  were  the  property  of  the  lord.  Event- 
ually, however,  ;is  feudal  servitude  declined,  the  tenures  of  the  villeins  gave  even 
better  scope  for  advancement  tlr.m  the  freemen,  justifying  the  sentiment  of  a  14th 
century  poet,  Piers  Plowman,  who  has  aptly  said  that  "  bondmen"s  sons  have  been 
made  bishops." 
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one  plough  and  five  villanes,  and  three  bordars  with  two  ploughs. 
Wood  pasture  half-a-leuga  long  and  half  broad.*  Value  in  King 
Edward's  time  thirty  shillings,  the  same  now. 

Soke.  In  Catale  (Cattal)  there  are  five  carucates  of  land  to  be 
taxed.  There  is  land  to  two  ploughs.  The  soke  is  in  the  King's 
Manor  of  Burg  (Aldborough).    Osbern  has  it  and  it  is  waste. 

In  Cathala  Osbern  de  Arches  five  carucates. 

From  this  comprehensive  record  of  the  condition  and 
nature  of  the  land  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  (a.d.  1041  — 1066)  and  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
in  a.d.  1086,  we  gather  that  before  the  Conquest  Gospatric 
was  the  chief  proprietor  in  Hunsingore  and  Cattal,  and 
that  Merlesuan,  sometimes  written  Merles weyn,f  was  the 
same  in  Great  Ribston.  Both  of  these  chieftains  were 
noble  Danes,  who  had  helped  William  the  Norman  in 
many  a  bloody  strife  against  foreign  invaders,  but  were 
themselves  finally  dispossessed.  Gospatric  was  a  man 
of  great  power  and  wealth,  who  was  possessed  of  at  least 
thirty  separate  manors,  a  score  of  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Knaresborough,  Ripon,  and  Pateley  Bridge. 
He  had  Saxon  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  being  a  grandson 
of  Earl  Ughtred,  by  the  Princess  JElhgue,  daughter  of 
King  iEthelred  II..  who  was  deposed  in  a.d.  1072,  and 
leaving  England  at  the  instigation  or  threat  of  William, 
he  settled  in  Scotland,  where  extensive  estates  in  the 
Lothians,  &c,  were  granted  to  him  by  the  king.  Gos- 
patric, it  is  supposed,  died  in  Scotland  about  a.d.  1090  at 
an  advanced  age. 

The  Norman  warrior,  as  everyone  knows,  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  a  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  but  in  the 
general  massacre  and  conflagration  of  this  brutal  conquest 
the  lands  of  Gospatric  appear  to  have  met  with  a  milder 
fate  than  that  which  befel  the  possessions  of  his  associate 
and  neighbour,  the  great  lord  of  Ribston.    For  in  about 

*  A  leuga  in  Domesday  is  1000  pace?,  or  500  feet.    Vide  Bawdwen,  Glossary,  u. 

t  He  resided  at  York  "in  a  house  below  the  castle."  See  Bawd 
wen's  Domesday. 
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twenty  years  (1066 — 1086)  the  manor  of  Hunsingore, 
consisting  of  four  carucates  and  three  oxgangs  (not  less 
than  500  acres \  besides  wood  pastures,  increased  in  value 
from  30  to  50  shillings,  whilst  that  of  Cattal,  of  the 
value  of  30  shillings  before  the  Conquest,  suffered  no 
deterioration  within  this  period.  Of  the  manor  of  Great 
Ribston,  however,  we  learn  from  the  Survey  that  prior 
to  the  Conquest  it  was  of  the  value  of  20  shillings, 
whereas  subsequently  the  melancholy  record  is  that  it  is 
waste.  The  manors  of  Little  Ribston,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  Hopperton,  likewise  fell  in  value,  a 
circumstance  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be  due  entirely  to 
neglected  cultivation  within  this  short  period.  At  any 
rate  the  declaration  makes  manifest  that  Hunsingore  was 
the  most  important  manor  of  the  several  lordships  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey,  and  still  continues  to  be  chief  member 
of  the  parish. 

The  greater  parts  of  Hunsingore  and  Cattal  were  given 
by  the  Conqueror  to  his  follower,  Erneis  de  Burun,  whilst 
Ribston  Parva  or  Little  Ribston  was  bestowed,  with  a 
large  number  of  other  lordships  in  Yorkshire  and  else- 
where, upon  Ralph  Paganel,  whose  descendants,  upon 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  De  Burun, *  seem  to  have  come 
in  for  a  good  share  of  this  family's  estates.  The  important 
manor  of  Bingley,  in  Airedale,  wras  originally  held  by 
Erneis  de  Burun,  and  on  its  reversion  to  the  Crown  was 
given  by  Henry  I.  to  William  Paganel. t  The  Paganels 
or  Paynels  were  also  lords  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  like- 
wise of  Drax,  where  a  castle  was  built,  and  where  too, 
William  de  Paganel  established  the  Priory  of  Austin 
Canons  early  in  the  12th  century.  Ralph  Paganel,  who 
re-founded  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at  York,  had  a  seat 
at  Wartre  in  Holderness,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 

*  See  Dugd ale's  Baronage,  page  39 

t  All  other  possessions  formerly  belonging  to  Erneis  de  Burun 
were  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester. 
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family  had  also  one  at  Ingmanthorp,  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  De  Ros',  founders  of  the  Templars'  Preceptory 
at  Ribston. 

As  Hunsingore  was  one  of  the  first  gifts  of  Robert  de 
Ros  to  the  Knights  Templars,  an  Order  of  military  friars 
who  were  located  at  Ribston  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
it  will  prevent  some  confusion,  and  render  our  narrative 
more  succinct,  by  deferring  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  old 
soldier-monks  of  this  locality  until  we  enter  upon  the 
historic  ground  of  Ribston.  It  was  the  above  Robert 
de  Ros  who  instituted  a  branch  of  the  Order  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  1217,  and  it  is  still  a  moot  point  whether 
it  was  at  Ribston  or  at  Hunsingore  that  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Templars  was  built.  In  any  case  it  could 
not  have  been  at  Hunsingore  for  very  long,  as  the  Knights 
rapidly  acquired  property  in  the  neighbouring  townships, 
and  had  unquestionably  erected  a  Preceptory  at  Ribston 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  There  is  an  old  Rent 
Roll  of  the  Templars'  possessions  at  Hunsingore  pre- 
served at  Ribston  Hall,  and  a  most  interesting  document 
it  is,  no  doubt  comprising  the  first  bequests  of  the  founder, 
and  including  various  particulars  of  the  names  and  lands 
of  the  freeholders  as  well  as  the  cottars,  or  bond-tenants, 
and  the  rents  they  pay.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  chaplain 
of  Hunsingore  is  therein  mentioned,  and  that  his  son 
Richard  had  two  tofts  or  farmsteads,  and  two  bovates 
(about  thirty  acres)  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  the 
Templars  an  annual  rent  of  14s.  Weaving  was  also 
evidently  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Henry  the 
Texter,  a  cottar,  held  one  toft  and  half  an  acre  for  gd. 
and  service.  There  was  also  Horm,  the  miller's  man, 
another  servile  tenant,  who  paid  3s.  for  a  toft,  with  three 
boon-days  and  one  meal. 

From  what  is  perhaps  the  oldest  donative  charter  pre- 
served at  Ribston,  we  gather  that  Robert  de  Ros  (who 
died  ca.  1230)  dedi  eis  meiremiam  ad  molendina,  that  is  gave 
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timber  in  all  his  woods  pertaining  to  the  manor  of  Ribston 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  mill*  at  Hunsingore.  Again, 
another  deed  of  a  little  later  date,  or  about  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  acknowledges  to  the  brethren  of  the 
Temple  a  sum  of  money  received  by  Richard,  son  of 
Adam  Cissor  of  Kolphorp  (Cowthorpe)  for  firmatnram 
stagni  in  terra  mea  in  campo  de  Kolphorp.  &c.  Robert,  son 
of  Thomas  of  Hunsingore,  Robert  Butiler,  and  Nigel 
le  Butiller  are  witnesses  to  this  document,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  oldest  title-deed  for  the  right  of  foundation  of 
the  mill-dam  at  Hunsingore,  on  the  Cowthorpe  side  of 
the  river.  It  is  the  mill  at  "  Hulsinghur  "  referred  to  in 
the  Patent  Rolls  of  nth  Henry  III.  (1226).  About  a 
century  ago,  John  Hardcastle,  a  native  of  Fewston,  ran 
this  old  mill  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1820.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John,  then  aged  18,  who  followed 
the  farm,  with  the  mill,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  when  he 
retired.    He  died  in  1889,  and  was  buried  at  Hunsingore. 

Another  point  of  interest  at  this  period  is  the  mention 
of  the  rights  of  turbary  in  Elyotesmyre  in  Hunsingore. 
This  portion  of  peaty  land,  now  called  Elgatesmire, 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  strips  or  reins,  and 
special  portions  are  mentioned  as  Uirbaria  in  Middeldale 
and  Fordale. 

The  parish  of  Hunsingore,  which  includes  the  town- 
ships of  Hunsingore,  Cattal,  and  Great  Ribston  with 
Walshford,  extends  for  about  three  miles  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Nidd.  Little  Ribston  is  in  Spofforth  parish. 
The  land  formation  of  the  bulk  of  this  area  consists  of 
the  variegated  New  Red  Sandstone,  or  Bunter  Sandstone, 
of  the  Triassic  system,  as  it  is  known  to  geologists,  with 
overlying  tracts  to  the  south  of  old  tidal  warp  and 
lacustrine  clays.    At  no  very  great  distance  of  time  these 

*  A  water-mill,  though  windmills  were  first  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Crusaders  about  this  time. 
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latter  beds  were  covered  with  numerous  extensive  swamps 
which  have  been  drained  off,  and  the  land  turned  to 
profitable  uses.  Beyond  Walshford  we  get  on  to  the 
well-known  escarpment  of  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone, 
and  the  surface  scenery  assumes  a  diversified  and  even 
more  luxuriant  aspect.  The  country  is  richly  wooded, 
and  here  and  there  this  charm  is  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  many  noble  trees.  Some  remarkable  specialities  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  seen  on  the  estate  at  Ribston,  which  will 
be  described  in  an  ensuing  chapter. 

The  church  at  Hunsingore,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  is  an  interesting  edifice  situated  upon  a  verdant 
eminence,  its  graceful  spire,  rising  among  trees  being 
a  conspicuous  landmark  for  many  miles  round.  The 
foundation  dates  back  to  Norman  times.  Lawton 
describes  it  as  a  vicarage  in  charge,  "  said  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland,  but  it  does 
not  appear  when  it  was  appropriated  or  the  vicarage 
ordained."  As  the  vicarage  was  in  all  probability  a 
foundation  of  the  early  Templars,  who  as  I  have  said 
were  stationed  at  Ribston  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th 
century,  the  statement  by  Lawton  has  reference  to  the 
vicarage  having  been  in  the  presentation  of  Sir  John 
Rawson,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  was  head  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  who  received 
a  pension  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  at  the  Refor- 
mation. 

In  one  of  the  Temple  deeds  preserved  at  Ribston,  of 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there  is  an  attestation  by 
one  Roberto  Hunesigoure,  clericus,  who  I  take  to  be  the 
same  as  Robert  de  Hunsingouere,  clericus,  presented  to 
the  church  of  Egrum,  in  the  parish  of  Hunmanby,  by 
John  de  Baillol  in  1268.  Also  in  the  same  Rent  Roll  of 
this  period,  we  have  mention  of  "  Richard  son  of  the 
Chaplain,"  who  paid  rent  to  the  Templars,  as  previously 
mentioned.      The    Register   of  the   Archdeaconry  of 
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Richmond  contains  the  following  list  of  Vicars  of 
Hunsingore. 

Richard  de  Hemingborough. 

Richard  de  Thornton,  instituted  April,  1370,  exchanging  for  it 
with  Richard  de  Hemingborough  the  Deanery  of  Hecham  in 
Norfolk.  Brother  John  Paveley,  Prior  of  the  House  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  being  the  patron. 

Robert  Laxman. 

Nicholas  Grene,  instituted  23rd  August,  142 1,  on  the  death  of 
Laxman,  in  the  presence  of  Fr.  Henry  Crownhall,  Preceptor  of 
Ecle,  the  representative  of  Fr.  Wm.  Huller,  Prior  of  the  Hospital 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England. 

Thos.  Annyngsen,  inst.  9  May  1424  on  the  resignation  of  Grene 
at  the  same  presentation. 

John  Wright  inst.  11  April  1472  on  the  presentation  of  the  Prior 
of  St.  John. 

John  Maile,  inst.  21  Oct.  1473  on  the  resignation  of  Wright  at  the 
presentation  of  Wm.  Townay,  Prior  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 

William  Wardell,  inst.  1546,  on  the  resignation  of  Anthony  Forest, 
on  the  presentation  of  Henry  Gooderyk,  of  Ribston,  esq.  Wardell 
retained  the  vicarage  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  He  died  in 
1556. 

Thomas  Parke,  inst.  1556.    Patron  Richard  Goodryke. 

In  the  same  registry  we  have  a  curious  note  illustrative 
of  the  manners  of  the  time  : 

14  Oct.  1468.  Enquiry  into  the  reason  why  the  church- 
yard OF  HUNSINGORE  WAS  POLLUTED. 

On  Aug.  31st,  Thos.  Thwaite,  of  Marston,  Esq.,  rode  into  the 
town  of  Hunsingore  and  met  Thomas  Annyngsen  the  vicar.  They 
walked  together  up  towards  the  church,  when  there  Robert  Hopper- 
ton,  of  Hopperton,  Esq.,  was  in  the  churchyard  and  said  to  Thwaite, 
— "You  have  spoken  ill  of  me,  can  you  justify  your  words?" 
Thwaite  replied,  "  I  will  maintain  what  I  have  said,"  and  got  off 
his  horse,  and  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  at  Hopperton.  Hopperton 
who  was  at  the  church-yard  gate  then  shot  an  arrow  at  Thwaite, 
hitting  him  on  the  arm,  and  Thomas  Hopperton,  his  son,  with 
another  arrow  hit  Thwaite  on  the  neck.  Thwaite  then  struck 
Hopperton  with  his  sword  and  much  blood  was  shed. 

What  was  the  motive  and  end  of  this  affray  does  not 
appear. 
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Another  very  singular  incident  is  recorded  of  the  same 
place  in  an  indictment  quoted  from  the  earliest  known 
Sessions  Rolls  of  the  West  Riding,  a.d.  1597-8. 

Fforsomuch  as  it  is  manifestlie  proved  to  this  Court  that  Ffrancis 
Thompson  and  George  Allen  of  Hunsingore  did  in  a  most  con- 
tempteous  manner  bring  into  Hunsingore  Church  a  Toie  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Well  in  the  tyme  of  divine  service,  wherebie  the 
Vicar  was  disturbed  in  saieing  the  said  service.  Yt  is  therefore 
ordered  that  the  sd.  Francis  and  George  shall  be  presently  stripped 
naked  from  the  middle  upward  and  whipped  throwe  this  town  of 
Wetherbie  for  their  said  offence. 

The  sessions  were  held  at  Wetherby  at  this  time,  but 
what  the  "  Flower  of  the  Well  "  might  be,  or  what  the 
nature  of  the  superstitious  custom  which  was  thus 
rigorously  put  down,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Probably  the  said  "Toie"  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  or 
perhaps  of  some  saint,  to  whom  the  well  was  dedicated,* 
appertaining  to  some  long-observed  ritual,  a  survival  in 
fact  of  the  Roman  Fontanalia  when  on  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  and  nymphs  of  the  fountains  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  the  holy-wells,  and  these  were  ceremoniously 
decked  with  flowers,  and  crowns  of  flowers  placed  upon 
the  sacred  images.!  In  the  York  Court  Rolls,  under 
Aldborough,  there  is  a  very  similar  charge,  which  is  worth 
quoting,  as  the  custom  (in  this  case  evidently  connected 
with  the  Epiphany,  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce)  is  of 
peculiar  interest  : 

Item,  the  VI.  day  of  January  inst.  these  (whose  names  are  sub- 
scribed) havynge  followed  their  vanitie  at  the  night  in  sellynge 
there  mammet  commonly  called  the  floure  of  th'  well,  would  nedes 
bring  the  same  on  a  barrow  into  ye  churche  at  prayer  times,  and 

*  The  present  Candler  Well  is  probably  the  well  referred  to.  It 
is  situated  in  a  field  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Hunsingore 
to  Cowthorpe,  and  was  at  one  time  the  chief  source  of  water  supply 
for  the  village. 

f  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  Vol.  11  ,  pages  366  and  371,  also  Dyer's 
Folk  Lore,  page  4,  &c. 
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althoughe  they  were  admonished  by  one  of  the  churclfwardens 
bothe  before  and  when  they  came  to  ye  churche  stile  for  to  leave  of 
theyre  enterprise  and  not  to  trouble  the  congregation,  yet  they  would 
not  but  proceed  forward  wth  such  a  noyse  of  pyping,  blowyng  of 
an  home,  ringing  or  striking  of  basons,  and  shoutinge  of  people  yt 
the  minister  was  constreyned  to  leave  reading  of  prayer. 

From  the  same  Sessions  Rolls  (1597-8)  it  appears  that 
a  certain  George  Dawson  of  Hunsingore,  and  Frances 
his  wife,  had  been  Popish  recusants  19  years. 

The  venerable  square-towered  church  at  Hunsingore, 
which  had  been  restored  by  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  pulled  down  in  1867, 
and  the  present  handsome  structure  erected  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  it.  By  the  kindness  of  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  D.  Dent,  M.A.,  now  Hon.  Canon  of 
Ripon  Cathedral,  1  am  enabled  to  preserve  a  view  of  the 
old  edifice  made  from  a  drawing  in  his  possession.  The 
position  of  the  nave  of  this  former  church  is  indicated 
by  a  grave-slab  laid  about  the  middle  of  the  churchyard, 
and  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  John  Ogle, 
Clerk,  a.d.  1776.  When  the  old  building  was  restored 
last  century  a  new  vault  was  constructed  on  the  north 
side  of  it,  and  the  family  of  Goodricke  were  afterwards 
interred  there.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid  by  Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  of  Ribston  Hall,  on  August 
6th,  1867,  and  the' whole  expense  of  the  building  was 
munificently  borne  by  him.  The  beautiful  west  window, 
by  Meyer  of  Munich,  is  a  memorial  to  him,  and  was 
placed  there  by  members  of  his  family  in  1876.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  large  memorial  window  is  another  rich 
light  erected  to  the  founder  by  his  grandchildren  and  their 
friends.  Adjoining  it,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  memorial 
window  to  three  children  of  the  present  vicar,  having 
three  neat  brasses  beneath  and  inscribed  as  follows  : 

Edwin  Freshfield  Dent,  Born  May  4th,  1861,  Died  Oct.  14th,  1863. 
Percy  Musgrave  Dent,  Born  June  3rd,  1871,  Died  Jan.  27th,  1876. 
Sybil  Mary  Dent,  Born  Jan.  17th,  1874,  Died  JulY  IIth,  1876. 
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The  five  windows  in  the  apse  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  are  by  Hughes  of  London,  and  there  are  two 
others  by  the  same  firm  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of 

John  and  Faith  Elsworth,  and  their  son  John,  a.d.  1872.  and 

John  and  Mary  Atkinson  of  Highfield  Farm,  also  of  Mary  and 
Isabella,  their  children,  a.d.  1874. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  two  windows,  by  Hardman,  to 
the  memory  of  Benjamin  Wood,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  to  Richard, 
Mary,  and  William  Wood. 

East  of  the  preceding,  a  window  by  Hardman,  erected  by  William 
Wood  to  his  grandparents,  Richard  and  Mary  Wood,  a.d  1872. 

A  beautifully  decorated  brass  to  William  Wood,  of  Cattal,  Born 
May  28th,  1819,  Died  May  19th,  1883. 

There  is  also  a  marble  tablet  bearing-  the  following 
inscription  : 

Sir  Harry  James  Goodricke,  7th  Baronet,  of  Ribston  Hall.  Born 
Sept.  26th,  1797,  Died  unmarried  Aug.  21st,  1833. 

In  the  vestry  is  a  specimen  of  old  glass,  blazoned  with 
the  arms  of  Goodricke  impaling  Jenkins,  and  the  Savile 
cipher  below.    Likewise  another,  dated  161 5,  with  the 
Goodricke  cipher,  shewn  in  the 
annexed  illustration.  There  is  also 
a  well-executed    Royal  Arms  of 
Charles  II.,  painted  on  an  oval 
board  of  oak.     A  carved  panel 
from  the  Goodricke  family  pew, 
inscribed  16  J  G  64,  and  brought 
from  the  old  church,  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  surplice  cupboard  in 
the  vestry.    Sir  John  Goodricke, 
whose  initials  are  here  preserved,        Goodricke  Cipher. 
was  born  in  161 7.     He  suffered 

disastrously  for  his  zeal  in  the  Royal  cause  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bradford  in  1642,  he 
received  a  severe  wound,  having  his  horse  shot  under 
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him.*  At  the  Restoration  he  was  elected  a  Knight  of 
the  Shire,  and  served  as  a  Deputy-Lieutenant.  But  we 
will  return  to  this  part  of  our  subject  presently. 

When  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Pontefract,  visited  Hunsingore 
in  October,  1669,  he  noted  two  tombstones  in  the  church, 
one  inscribed  in  Latin  to  the  memory  of  Christopher 
Armitstead,  vicar  for  27  years,  who  died  in  1660,  and 
the  other  bearing  a  poetical  epitaph,  viz. : 

Under  a  stone  huddled  in  dust  here  lies 
Half  of  a  man  at  the  last  day  to  rise 
And  united  be  unto  the  soule  its  mate 
In  a  most  firme  and  everlasting  state 
And  being  joyned  sentence  shall  receive 
Ever  to  dye  or  else  ever  to  live — 
Reader  be  admonished  trifle  not  the  time 
In  doing  so  thou  must  avoid  all  crime. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Wm.  Matteison,  Minr.,  of  this  Church,  who 
died  the  24th  January,  a.d.  1664. 

Both  of  these  inscriptions  were  upon  slabs  in  the  floor 
of  the  old  church  and  are  now  against  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard. 

The  Registers  at  Hunsingore  commence  in  1626,  but 
the  first  two  pages,  which  include  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  to  1628,  are  illegible.  In  these  books  are 
entries  of  16  marriages  celebrated  in  the  old  chapel  of 
St.  Andrew,  Ribston,  between  the  years  1697  and  1744 
inclusive.  Members  of  the  Goodricke  family  used  to  be 
interred  at  Ribston,  but  when  the  new  vault  was  made 
at  Hunsingore,  as  previously  stated,  they  were  interred 
here.  According  to  the  register  the  last  burial  at  Ribston 
appears  to  have  been  of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  fourth 
baronet,  who  died  July  21st,  1738,  and  was  interred  in 
Ribston  chapel-yard  two  days  afterwards.  Among  other 
noteworthy  burial  entries  in  these  registers  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  : 

*  See  Joseph  Lister's  Memoir  of  the  Siege  of  Bradford. 
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Lady  Catherine  Goodricke,  wife  of  Sir  John  Goodricke,  buryed 
the  27th  of  August,  1644. 

Roger  Dobson,  sonne  to  Roger  Dobson  and  myne  owne  deare 
child  was  buryed  the  2nd  of  June,  1679.  God  give  me  grace  to 
remember  my  owne  end,  Roger  Dobson  of  age  yeares  57. 

1694.    John  Staynburn,  a  stranger  at  Cattail,  buried. 

1701.  Roger  Dobson  of  Hunsingore.  buryed  December  ye  14th, 
who  gave  by  will  five  pounds  to  ye  poor  of  Hunsingore  for  ever  to 
be  in  John  hands  so  long  as  he  pleases,  he  paying  5s.  per 

yeare  as  consideration  for  it.  the  first  payment  to  be  made  ye  next 
Sunday  after  his  buryall,  wh.  he  payd.  accordingly  Joshua  Goodall, 
Vicar. 

1707.    Anne  Cooper,  a  vagrant,  died  at  Walshforth. 

171 1.    Adam  Browne,  Schoolmaster  of  Cattail. 

1715.    John  Fowler  of  Hunsingore,  drowned. 

1718.    Thomas  Elliott,  a  traveller,  of  Walshforth. 

1727.    John  Matthews,  a  Scotchman  died  at  Walshforth. 

1729.    A  stranger  was  brought  to  Walshforth  by  the  Cripple-cart. 

1735.  The  Revd.  John  Goodall,  Vicar,  buried,  February  .  .  . 
who  was  vicar  of  this  church  46  years,  and  died  anno  aet.  87. 

1741.  A  female  child  came  in  the  Cripple-cart,  dyd.  at  Walsh- 
forth. 

1745.  John,  the  son  of  John  Guiseley,  a  soldier,  February  3rd. 
  Jane,  the  wife  of  John  Guiseley,  a  soldier,  February  9th. 

The  parish  of  Hunsingore  is  said  to  be  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Peculiar,  and  the  records  of  the  manorial  Probate 
Court  are  at  Wakefield. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Ribston  Preceptory,  when  the 
local  estates  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were 
confiscated  to  the  Crown,  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  1545, 
gave  and  granted  to  Henry  Goodricke  for  the  sum  of 
^"699  9s.  2d.  the  Manor  and  Rectory  and  Church  of 
Hunsingore,  with  the  advowson  and  presentation  to  the 
vicarage  of  the  church  of  Hunsingore,  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Preceptory  of 
Ribston. *    He  had  purchased  the  manor  of  Ribston  in 

*  The  vicarage  of  Hunsingore  was  endowed  by  Sir  John  Good- 
ricke and  his  son  Henry,  by  deed  dated  April  25th,  1664.  The  deed 
recites  the  poor  endowment  of  Hunsingore,  and  the  revocation  by 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  provision  of  /40  appropriated  by  the 
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1 542,  and  also  owned  Kippax  Hall  and  Park,  and  other 
landed  property  in  London,  and  at  Doddington  and 
Wisbeach  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Amongst  other  parcels  of 
land  conveyed  by  the  grant  just  mentioned  are  a  close  in 
Colthorpe  in  the  occupation  of  Sir  John  Rocliffe,  Kt., 
diverse  tenements  in  Hunsingore,  two  water-mills  at 
Hunsingore,  and  certain  closes  at  Ribston,  the  More 
Close,  the  Ventmyres,  Brath  and  New  Close,  and  all 
rights  in  the  parishes  or  hamlets  of  Hunsingore,  Col- 
thorpe, Walshford  and  Ribston,  appertaining  to  the 
Manor  and  Rectory  of  Hunsingore.*  The  manor  of 
Hunsingore  continued  in  the  ownership  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  above  Henry  Goodricke  until  1833. 
Of  this  notable  family  I  shall  furnish  an  account  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  Ribston. 

The  old  Hall  at  Hunsingore  appears  to  have  been 
wrecked  during  the  war,  and  afterwards  razed  to  the 
ground.  Hargrove  (1769)  describes  it  as  "  situated  on  a 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  were  cut  in  terraces,  rising 
near  ten  feet  above  each  other.  There  were  four  of  these 
terraces,  above  which,  on  a  flat  area,  stood  the  mansion, 
commanding  a  very  extensive  prospect."  The  late 
Mr.  John  Dent,  of  Ribston  Hall,  endeavoured  from  an 
examination  of  the  old  deeds  in  his  possession  to  make 
out  something  of  the  history  of  the  New  Hall,  as  it  is 
called,  at  Hunsingore.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  a  deed 
relating  to  the  marriage  settlement  of  Sir  Henry  Good- 
ricke and  Jane  Saville  in  1614,  where  the  capital  messuage 

Parliament,  and  then  endows  the  vicarage  with  the  tythes  of  corn, 
grain  and  hay  within  the  townships  of  Hunsingore  and  Great 
Cattal.  One  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  vicar  shall  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments  twice  every  year  at  the  chapel  at  Ribston 
Hall,  namely  :  on  New  Year's  Day  or  Feast  of  Circumcision,  and 
Midsummer  Day  or  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

*  There  is  extant  an  Exchequer  receipt  for  ^349  gs.  2d.,  bearing 
date  30th  July,  37th  Henry  VIII. ,  paid  by  Henry  Goodricke  of  the 
Manor  of  Hunsingore. 
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or  manor  house  of  Great  Ribston  is  included  in  the  list 
of  properties.  In  the  marriage  settlement  of  Sir  John 
Goodricke  and  Catherine  Norcliffe,  a.d.  1641,  and  also  in 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  his  son,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Sir  Wm.  Legge,  amongst  the  properties 
which  are  charged  for  jointure  are,  "  All  that  manor 
house,  capital  messuage  or  tenement  commonly  called  the 
New  Hall  of  Hunsingore,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  of 
the  scite  of  the  said  manor  house  as  the  same  is  now 
impailed,  and  of  all  the  houses,  gardens,  &c,  within  the 
said  pailes  to  the  scite  of  the  said  manor  house,  and 
capital  messuage  belonging." 

This  recital,  said  Mr.  Dent,  seems  to  have  been  handed 
down  in  deeds  relating  to  the  property  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  strange  to  say  no  trace  of  the 
house  is  discoverable  in  any  account  of  the  family,  nor 
are  there  any  traditions  as  to  its  existence  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  not  specially  mentioned  in 
the  certificates  above  quoted  as  to  the  estate  of  Sir  John 
Goodricke  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  its  precise 
location  is  therefore  a  matter  of  doubt. 

A  few  references  may  be  made  here  to  old  local  property 
owners  other  than  the  Goodrickes.  There  is  an  old 
license  extant  of  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  which  the  King  grants  to  Robert  Tyrwhit  Kt.  the 
younger,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  right  to 
alienate  certain  lands  in  Hunsingore  called  "  Le  Lounde" 
to  Richard  and  John  Paver.  They  afterwards  sold  the 
two  closes  near  to  Hunsingore  Mill,  which  are  called  the 
Mylne  Ing  and  Woodcock  Hill,  to  Richard  Goodricke  in 
the  37th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  3rd  year  of 
Edward  VI.  (a.d.  1549)  William  Thwaite,  of  Marston, 
armiger,  and  Thomas  Thwaite  sell  a  field  to  John  Allyson. 
These  Thwaites  were  no  doubt  descendants  of  the  Thomas 
Thwaite  mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  in  the  curious  cita- 
tion from  the  Registry  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
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of  the  affray  in  Hunsingore  churchyard.  About  the 
35th  year  of  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Ellison  or  Allyson 
sells  Eliotsmyre  to  Richard  Goodricke.  There  is  also  a 
small  purchase  from  the  Thompsons.  This  family  had 
purchased  from  the  Hoppertons,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Phillip  and  Mary,  William  Tankard  made  an  award  as 
to  the  boundaries  of  property  at  Hunsingore,  which  were 
in  dispute  between  Henry  Goodricke  and  one  of  the 
Thompsons.  There  are  names  attached  to  these  deeds, 
such  as  Pulleyne,  Bickersdike,  and  Bucktrout,  whose 
representatives  are  still  alive,  or  have  only  died  out 
within  present  recollection. 

There  are  no  particularly  old  houses  remaining  at 
Hunsingore  now  ;  but  some  years  ago  there  was  pulled 
down  a  row  ot  very  old,  small  thatched  cots,  which  stood 
on  the  Walshford  road  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  church, 
and  in  these  humble  tenements  the  poor  of  the  parish 
lodged,  when  each  parish  maintained  its  own  poor  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  present  Union.  A  nominal 
acknowledgment  of  one  shilling  per  annum  was  paid  by 
each  occupant  of  the  dwellings.  Near  by  stood  a  number 
of  other  "  single-deckers,"  likewise  thatched  (in  all  there 
were  fourteen),  and  some  of  these  were  unroofed  and  an 
upper  story  added,  which  are  easily  recognisable  by  the 
hewer  course  work.  One  carved  door-lintel  in  the  village 
bears  the  initials  H.G.  and  date  1672.  Another  house  at 
the  corner  of  the  Cowthorpe  road,  near  the  church,  was 
a  well-known  inn  called  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  but  I  am 
told  it  was  closed  as  a  public-house  about  forty  years  since. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  Roman  Highway  at  Cattal  Magna. 


BOUT  a  mile  eastwards,  by  a  good  road,  from 
Hunsingore  is  the  village  of  Cattal.  The  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  between  Knaresborough 
'  and  York,  has  a  station  at  Cattal,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  village,  the  premises  being  built  on  the 
old  Roman  road  traversed  by  the  hardy  legions  of  the 
great  commander  Julius  Agricola,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  ancient  thoroughfare  ran  from 
Tadcaster  northwards  across  the  Nidd  at  Cattal  to  the 
Brigantian  city  of  Iseur  (Aldburgh),  and,  no  doubt,  from 
its  being  formed  on  the  line  of  a  British  chariot  path  to 
the  great  capital,  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  roadways 
in  England.  The  Romans  conquered  Iseur  and  called  it 
Isttrium,  and  in  Leland's  time  it  was  enclosed  with  the 
ruins  of  an  embattled  wall  of  that  period.  Many  of  the 
houses  and  walls,  notably  about  Whixley,  are  built  of 
cobble  pavestones  from  this  Roman  highway,  apparently 
obtained  from  a  stream  bed  at  that  time.  Most  probably, 
from  such  convenience,  and  for  the  defence  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  ford  at  Cattal,  there  was  here  in  Roman 
days  a  mutation  or  guard-house,  where  passports  were 
examined  and  where  relays  of  men  and  horses  were 
temporarily  kept. 

When  the  first  bridge  at  Cattal  was  built  1  have  not 
discovered,  but  that  the  ford  was  continued  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1216 — 1272)  is  apparent  from  an 
attestation  in  a  Knights  Templars'  charter  of  that  reign, 
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namely,  of  one  Roberto  ad  for  dam  de  Chat  ale ;  likewise  in 
other  deeds  of  the  same  date  one  of  the  witnesses  is 
Roberto  ad  Stratum  de  Cathall*  that  is  Robert  by  the  Street 
at  Cattail,  who  is  probably  the  same  person.  This  road 
is  still  known  as  the  Street,  shewing  that  it  was  a  via 
strata  or  broad  way  of  the  Romans,  and  has  continued  a 
main  road  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  present  substantial  bridge  of  three  arches  was 
built  about  1800,  when  the  river  was  embanked  to  prevent 
overflows  at  this  point,  but  the  effect  of  this  deepening 
has  been  to  flood  the  lands  lower  down,  so  that  the  road 
at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  after  a  heavy  fresh,  is  some- 
times knee-deep  in  water.  I  was  told  in  1893  that  during 
a  winter  flood  a  few  years  previous,  blocks  of  ice  a  ton 
in  weight  were  washed  on  to  the  road  near  the  Pinfold, 
and  so  large  and  firm  were  they  that  the  village  black- 
smith's hammers  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  these 
immovable  lumps  before  carts  could  pass  along. f  An 
indicator  beside  the  bridge  has  been  erected  for  the  service 
of  horsemen  and  others,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain 
whether  the  road  over  the  bridge  at  such  times  is  passable. 
The  water  has  been  known  to  rise  to  five  feet  and  to 
leave  the  river  refuse  in  the  gardens  opposite  ! 

Thomas  Poulter,  of  Cattal,  told  me  that  about  thirty 
years  ago,  whilst  digging  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Street,  an  old  paved  way  was  come  upon,  likewise  a  num- 
ber of  horse-shoes,  sword  hilts,  broken  iron,  fragments  of 
garments  were  also  found,  but  which  are  now  dispersed. 
The  latter  however,  can  hardly  have  been  Roman,  and  were 

*  There  is  a  Cathall  or  Cathale,  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  Nun- 
nery, in  Hertfordshire  {see  Dugdale's  Mon.  Aug.,  iv.,  329,  vi.,  1619). 
The  name  is  a  compound,  probably  meaning  a  hall  or  stone-built 
house  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  named  Caet,  a  name  found  in  early 
charters. 

f  Blocks  of  ice  during  a  similar  flood  about  1857  broke  down 
the  Nidd  bridge  between  Cowthorpe  and  Hunsingore. 
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in  all  probability  relics  of  the  civil  strife,  when  the  army 
of  Cromwell  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Close  to  Cattal 
station,  adjoining  the  Roman  road,  on  the  south  side,  is 
an  eminence  called  Tower  Hill,  and  sometimes  White 
Hill,  and  there  was  an  old  dwelling  called  Tower  Cottage 
on  the  top  of  it,  which  was  demolished  when  the  railway 
was  made  about  fifty  years  ago.  How  the  name  was 
acquired  is  not  now  known. 

In  Roman  times  there  must  have  been  extensive  forest 
tracts  in  this  territory,  most  of  which  were  doubtless 
burned  during  the  formation  of  the  great  road  alluded  to. 
From  the  Domesday  record  we  learn  that  in  1086  there 
was  still  in  the  manor  of  Cattal  Magna  a  considerable 
portion  of  profitable  wood-land,  wrhich  however  is  not 
separately  valued.  The  precise  recital  has  been  given  in 
our  account  of  the  parish  of  Hunsingore,  in  which  Cattal 
afterwards  became  merged. 

In  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  12th  Henry  II.  (1 165-6)  I  find 
mention  of  "  Catall "  among  the  Yorkshire  escheats, 
occasioned  apparently  by  failure  of  issue  of  the  heirs  of 
Osbern  de  Arches,  one  of  the  Domesday  lords  of  Cattal.* 

In  1284-5  a  moiety  of  Cathale  was  held  by  Will,  de 
Ros,  and  in  Magna  Cathel  there  were  three  carucates  of 
land,  and  in  Parva  Cattell  one  carucate  of  land,  all  of  the 
fee  of  Ros.  In  1302  Will.  Fossard  held  in  Cathall  one 
carucate  and  a  half  of  land,  where  twelve  carucates  make 
a  knight's  fee,  and  in  1 3 1 5  Kirkeby,  in  the  parish  of 
Little  Ouseburn,  and  Cathale  are  stated  to  be  held  by  the 
King  as  of  his  Liberty  of  Knaresburgh. 

In  1339,  according  to  the  Inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum, 
Michael  de  Harcla  had  a  messuage  and  one  bovate  of 
land  in  Magna  Cathall,  of  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Flecham, 
capellanus.  For  what  reason  this  property  should  have 
come  to  De  Harcla  is  not  clear.    Michael  de  Harcla  had 


*  See  my  Lower  Wharfedale ,  c.  Thorp  Arch 


the  custody  of  Carlisle  Castle  in  1284;  and  for  his 
services  at  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge  in  1322,  Sir 
Andrew  de  Harcla  was  rewarded  with  the  Earldom  of 
Carlisle,  in  addition  to  a  large  estate.  But  he  was 
executed  for  treason  in  the  year  following,  and  the  lands 
were  all  forfeited.  De  Harcla's  property  in  Magna  Cattal 
went  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  at  Ribston. 

The  vill  "  et  totam  terram  meam  de  Cahale  "  formed 
part  of  the  first  donations  of  Robert  de  Ros  to  the  local 
Knights  Templars  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century, 
of  which  I  shall  furnish  a  detailed  and  succinct  account 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  Ribston.  At  the  Dissolution, 
the  manor,  with  other  local  possessions  of  their  successors, 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  passed 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  1564  was  purchased  by  Richard 
Goodncke  from  the  Fairfaxes.  The  old  pre- Reformation 
Grange  at  Cattal  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago. 

It  has  not  been  pointed  out  that  Bridlington  Priory 
received  many  benefactions  from  Nidd  valley  landowners. 
That  monastery  likewise  held  the  whole  manor  of  Askham 
Richard,  given  by  the  great  Roger  de  Mowbray  before 
his  departure  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  in  1202.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  Walkinghams,  early  lords  of 
Cowthorpe.  John,  son  of  John  de  Walkingham,  gave 
certain  plough-lands  in  Blubberhouses  to  the  same 
canons,  and  he  also  permitted  them  to  dig  iron  ore  and 
make  forges  there.*  Robert,  son  of  Huntobrith  of 
Killinghall,  Robert  de  Stainley,  and  Henry  Turpin  of 
Killinghall,  did  the  same.  Likewise  Galfrid  de  Bosco 
gave  ten  oxgangs  of  land  in  Cathale,  with  twelve  tofts 
and  a  moiety  of  the  mill  in  Cathale,  to  the  same  canons. 
He  also  gave  the  service  of  Thomas  son  of  John  de 

*  The  same  applies  to  the  Kirkby  Ore  Blowers.  Iron-ore  bloom- 
eries  were  common  on  the  Yorkshire  uplands  at  this  time.  See  my 
Kirkby  Overblow  and  District,  pp.  12  — 13. 
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Quixle  and  his  heirs  for  three  oxgangs  of  land  in  the 
same  territory.  Roger  Fossard,  of  Little  Cathale,  and 
Galfrid,  son  of  Thomas  de  Cathale,  were  also  benefactors 
to  the  same  Priory.  Furthermore,  Robert  de  Ros  granted 
the  canons  leave  to  go  over  his  land  when  their  mill  in 
Cathal,  given  by  Galfrid  de  Bosco,  needed  repairing. 

Amongst  the  deeds  in  possession  of  Mr.  Dent,  of 
Ribston  Hall,  is  one  of  the  35th  Henry  VIII.  (1543),  by 
which  Sir  Oswald  Willesthorpe,  of  Willesthorpe  {see 
page  33),  conveys  to  Henry  Mody,  citizen  of  London, 
the  manor  of  Great  Cattal  with  its  appurtenances.  In 
the  2nd  of  Edward  VI.  (1548)  Henry  Mody  conveys  for 
£110  to  William  Fairfax,  of  Steeton,  the  same  property, 
and  in  the  7th  Elizabeth  (1564)  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Nun 
Appleton,  sells  the  same  to  Richard  Goodricke  for  one 
hundred  three  score  and  ten  pounds.  The  property  com- 
prised the  manor  of  Cattal,  and  ten  messuages,  and  eight 
cottages,  with  lands  in  the  same  and  in  Hunsingore. 

In  1567  Thomas  Fairfax  appears  to  have  sold  50  acres 
more  land  in  Cattal  to  Richard  Goodricke.  The  Fairfaxes 
had  further  connection  with  Cattal,  for  there  is  an  old 
lease  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Dame  Isabel 
Fairfax,  and  two  deeds  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  sales 
of  land  at  Cattal  by  Gabriel  Fairfax  to  Brian  Wardell,  a 
property  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Goodrickes  at 
a  later  period.  The  Wardells  have  been  long  connected 
with  this  district  and  the  neighbourhood  of  York.  A 
Robert  de  Wardall  was  a  freeman  of  that  city  in  1390. 
William  Wardall  we  have  seen  was  vicar  of  Hunsingore 
in  1546.  Henry  Wardell,  of  Kirk  Hammerton,  was  one 
of  the  conservators  of  the  Nidd  fisheries  in  the  time  of 
James  I. 

About  ten  years  before  his  death  in  1581,  Richard 
Goodricke  settled  his  property  to  diverse  uses,  to  his 
wife,  Clare,  if  she  succeeded  him,  and  to  his  sons,  Richard 
and  Henry.  He  gives,  inter  alia,  the  following  description 
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of  his  estates  :  "  Two  manors  of  Magna  Cattail  and  the 
manors  of  Great  Rybston,  Hunsingore  and  Cattail,"  and 
in  one  clause  he  saves  and  excepts  from  that  part  of  the 
settlement  "  the  rectories  and  parsonages  of  Cattail 
Magna,  with  the  appurtenances  thereof."  There  are 
"  two  mills  at  Hunsingore,  the  manor  of  Walshford, 
with  the  appurtenances,  together  with  the  said  parsonages 
and  rectories  of  Cattail  Magna  and  Hunsingore,  with  the 
rectorie  and  parsonage  of  Great  Ribston,  and  the  advow- 
son  and  vicarage  of  Hunsingore  aforesaid." 

There  were  formerly  two  inns  at  Cattal,  but  now  the 
village  is  entirely  without.  The  last  of  them  was  closed 
in  1889,  and  the  other  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  old 
Drovers  Inn  on  the  Wetherby  Road,  and  the  New  Inn  at 
Allerton,  where  the  mails  stopped,  were  also  closed  some 
time  subsequently.*  There  is  a  very  old  pinfold  at 
Cattal,  a  relic  of  the  time  when  roads  and  hedges  were 
not  so  numerous  as  now,  and  sheep  and  cattle  more 
frequently  went  astray.  It  is  a  circular  enclosure,  ex- 
cellently built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  gateway  on  the 
west  side,  and  is  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  black- 
smith holds  the  now  almost  obsolete  office  of  pindar,  and 
the  charge  for  the  township  is  4d.  per  animal,  and  if  kept 
over  12  hours,  feeding  at  the  owner's  expense.  Outside 
the  township  the  prescribed  charge  is  is. 

Around  the  village  are  many  scattered  farms.  From 
Lingfield  House  there  is  a  very  wide  prospect ;  on  festive 
occasions  when  illuminations  are  the  order  of  the  night, 
the  displays  in  York  and  Harrogate  are  distinctly  visible. 
About  300  yards  east  of  Lingfield  House,  on  the  old 
Roman  road  above-mentioned,  and  in  a  field  belonging 
to  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  is  a  large  tumulus,  about  100 
feet  in  circumference. 

*  The  Fox  Inn,  a  mile  north  of  Wetherby,  is  supposed  to  stand 
exactly  half-way  between  the  English  and  Scottish  capitals  on  the 
Great  North  Road. 
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Near  Cattal  station  is  Providence  Green,  where  the 
nice-looking  house  of  J.  Cass,  Esq.,  was  at  one  time  a 
brewery.  It  was  built  about  a  century  ago,  and  there  is 
a  beautifully-grown  cedar-tree  in  the  garden  adjoining, 
though  it  is  not  so  large  nor  so  old  as  the  fine  cedar  at 
Thornville  or  Cattal  Hall  in  this  locality. 

Cattal  Hall  has  been  several  times  rebuilt,  the  oldest 
portion  being  of  17th  century  date.  It  was  long  a 
possession  of  the  Thornton  family,  who  held  much  pro- 
perty in  this  district.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
the  owner  was  the  celebrated  though  eccentric  sportsman, 
William  Thornton,  Colonel  of  the  2nd  West  Yorkshire 
Militia,  who  raised  the  "  Yorkshire  Blues  "  against  the 
Young  Pretender.  In  this  exploit  he  had  the  assistance 
of  the  famous  "  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,"  who 
acted  as  recruiting  sergeant  and  was  soon  able  to  raise  a 
company  of  near  150  men.  "Blind  Jack"  himself, 
arrayed  in  blue  and  buff  and  with  a  large  gold-laced  hat, 
joined  the  Colonel  on  his  march  northward  to  Scotland, 
where,  through  some  mishap,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  but  was  afterwards  allowed  to  go.  At  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  old 
Thornville,  and  when  the  Colonel  purchased  the  mansion 
at  Allerton  Mauleverer  in  1789,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  Thornville  Royal,  "  Blind  Jack  "  was  invited 
to  spend  Christmas  there.  This  he  had  done  many  a 
time  before,  in  true,  old-fashioned  style,  with  music  and 
merriment  and  good  fare  for  many  a  day. 

Colonel  Thornton  represented  York  in  Parliament 
from  1747  to  1754,  and  again  from  1758  to  1761.  His 
son,  Colonel  Thomas  Thornton,  was  a  well-known  sports- 
man, taking  a  special  delight  in  the  ancient  pastime  of 
falconry,  which  he  revived  on  a  large  scale.*  Though 
resident  for  many  years  at  Thornville,  he  spent  the  latter 

*  A  portrait  of  the  Colonel,  hawking,  will  be  found  in  Walker's 

Costumes  of  Yorkshire,  &c. 
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part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  employing  much  of  his  time  in 
sporting  matters  relating  to  France.  He  was  author  of 
two  handsome  quarto  volumes  (illustrated),  entitled 
A  Sporting  Tour  in  France,  which  was  published  in  1806  ; 
also  of  A  Sporting  Tour  through  the  North  of  England  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (1804). 

Colonel  Thornton  died  in  1823,  and  by  his  will,  dated 
October  2nd,  181 8,  the  estates  were  entailed  on  his 
daughter,  Thornvillia  Rockingham  Thornton,  and  her 
heirs,  male  and  female ;  in  default,  to  Andrew  Barlow,  Esq., 
in  like  manner. 

Among  other  local  families  of  note  were  the  Ingrams 
of  Cattal  Parva,  probably  descended  from  the  Ingrams 
of  York.  Thomas  Yngram,  tailor,  was  a  freeman  of  that 
city  in  1494.  The  Cattal  family  spring  from  Hugh 
Ingram,  merchant,  of  London,  who  died  in  161 2.  His 
son,  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  of  Temple  Newsam,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  of  Red  House  {see  page 
21),  and  secondly,  a  daughter  of  Thomas,  Viscount 
Fairfax  of  Gilling  Castle,  co.  York.  His  brother,  Sir 
Wm.  Ingram,  of  York,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  was  father 
of  Sir  Wm.  Ingram  of  Cattal,  born  in  1600.  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Grevill,  of  Milcote, 
co.  Warwick.  Sir  William  and  his  Lady  were  living  in 
1665  when  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale  made  his  visitation  at  York 
in  that  year.    He  died  in  1670. 

Another  local  family  was  that  of  Falkingham,  Folking- 
ham,  or  Fawkingham,  who  derived  their  name  no  doubt 
from  the  ancient  manor  of  Folkingham,  co.  Lincoln.  A 
short  pedigree  of  the  Folkinghams  of  Lincolnshire  was 
registered  at  the  Visitation  of  1634,  ^  nas  not  been 
connected  with  the  Yorkshire  stock.  A  William  Falk- 
ingham was  living  at  Kirk  Hammerton  in  161 7,  and  in 
that  year  he  administered  to  the  effects  of  his  brother 
Edward.  A  John  Falkingham  was  living  in  Hunsingore 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  had  several  children. 
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William  Falkingham  of  Cattal,  died  in  1685,  leaving 
several  sons  and  daughters.  The  eldest,  John,  of  Cattal, 
1703,  and  of  Bickerton,  yeoman,  in  1747,  left  a  family  of 
nine  children,  all  baptised  at  Hunsingore  between  the 
years  1704  and  1722.  Thomas,  his  brother,  married  Jane 
Holmes  of  SpofTorth  in  1704,  and  a  younger  brother, 
Richard,  born  1682,  was  buried  at  SpofTorth  in  1753. 
Old  Mrs.  Druery  who  died  at  SpofTorth  in  1902,  aged  80, 
was,  I  am  told,  the  last  of  the  Falkinghams  of  that 
district.  These  Falkinghams,  in  all  probability,  are  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  family  of  Northall,  near  Leeds, 
and  of  Barton  in  the  wapentake  of  Bulmer,  whose 
pedigree  is  recorded  in  the  Visitations  of  1564,  1584,  and 
1612. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Walshford  :  Its  Ancient  Bridge  and  Fairs. 

HERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  flat  land  between 
Hunsingore  and  Walshford  Bridge,  extending 
from  the  river  northwards  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  railway  between  Allerton  and 
Cattal  stations,  was  at  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age  a  large 
lake.  At  that  time  the  tides  probably  affected  the  Nidd 
as  far  west  as  Knaresborough,  and  this  expanse  of  water 
was  in  consequence  subject  to  fluctuations  of  extent. 
Portions  of  an  old  river-terrace,  much  above  the  present 
water-level,  may  be  traced  on  either  side  of  the  Nidd 
between  Hunsingore  and  Walshford  Bridge. 

Lund  House,  to  be  presently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  local  properties  of  the  Knights  Templars,  stands 
in  the  middle  of  this  old  lake-bed.  There  is  also  a  nice- 
looking  wayside  inn  at  Walshford,  but  formerly,  when 
the  coaches  were  running,  there  was  a  second  hostelry  in 
a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  There  were 
busy  days  in  this  quiet  little  hamlet  then,  for  Walshford 
lay  on  the  Great  North  Road. 

Our  records  prove  the  existence  of  a  bridge  at  Walsh- 
ford since  early  in  the  13th  century,  but  not  at  Cattal, 
although  it  was  at  Cattal  that  the  Roman  road  crossed 
the  river  and  passed  through  the  village,  as  before 
explained.  In  early  charters  belonging  to  the  Templars 
of  Ribston,  the  fordam  de  Chatale  is  several  times  referred 
to,  while  in  contemporary  documents  distinct  mention  is 
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made  of  a  bridge  at  "  Wallesford,"  which  eventually 
superseded  the  ford  implied  by  the  Survey  of  a.d.  1086. 
Both  of  these  highways  were  in  more  recent  times  scenes 
of  much  bustle  and  activity,  not  only  from  the  presence 
of  the  mail  coaches,  but  with  the  heavy  stage-waggons, 
and  the  droves  of  black  cattle  which  were  brought  down 
from  the  fairs  at  Falkirk  and  Brough  Hill  to  be  fed  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

Walshford  does  not  appear  in  Domesday,  but  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  or  early  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Henry  III.,  Robert  de  Ros  gives  to  the  Templars  of 
Ribston,  the  hamlet  of  "  Walesford  "  and  the  mill  of  the 
same  hamlet.  In  a  Ribston  deed  also  of  the  13th  century 
Thomas  de  Stokelde  engages  to  grind  all  his  corn,  totum- 
bladuni  nostrum  molendino  suo  de  Walsford,  and  if  the  said 
mill  at  Walshford  be  broken  or  injured  that  they  cannot 
grind,  he  will  grind  at  the  Templars'  mill  at  Hunsingore 
until  the  Walshford  mill  be  repaired.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  obligation  to  grind  corn  at  the  lord's  mill  was 
retained  in  agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Before  the  markets  were  established  at  Wetherby  in 
1240  they  were  held  at  Walshford  weekly  on  Tuesday, 
the  grant  having  been  obtained  by  the  Templars  in  1226, 
or  soon  after  the  foundation  of  their  Preceptory  at 
Ribston.  They  had  also  a  yearly  (midsummer)  fair  at 
Walshford,  licensed  at  the  same  time.*  This  fair  lasted 
four  days,  and  lively  and  picturesque  must  the  scene  have 
been  at  that  festive  time  when  the  hooded-friar  or  warrior- 
monk  met  the  Norman-clad  peasant,  male  and  female,  on 
the  village  green,  and  business  and  sport  were  the  alter- 
nate occupations  of  the  day. 

Not  long  after  the  Knights  Templars  received  the  gift 
of  the  hamlet  and  mill  at  Walshford,  they  erected  a 

*  See  Patent  Rolls,  nth  Henry  III. 
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small  chapel  here,  subservient  to  the  cell  at  Ribston.  In 
1545,  when  the  Goodrickes  purchased  the  estates  forfeited 
at  the  Dissolution,  from  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  mention  is 
made  in  the  grant  of  "  All  that  our  chapel  and  our  garden 
to  the  same  chapel  adjoining,  with  all  their  appurtenances 
situate  lying  and  being  in  Wallsheford  in  our  said  county 
of  York,  and  now  or  late  being  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  one  William  Thyckpenny  or  his  assigns." 

From  one  of  the  earliest  deeds  preserved  at  Ribston, 
temp.  Henry  III.,  we  learn  that  Robert  de  Staynburn 
gave  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Mary  and  the  brethren  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  (the  chapel  at  Ribston  Hall) 
half  a  toft  at  Walshford  in  order  to  maintain  a  light 
before  our  Lady  in  the  same  chapel  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  site  of  the  Walshford  Chapel  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  it  stood  on  or  near  the  bridge,  and 
remained  there  till  the  Dissolution,  when  the  bridge  was 
rebuilt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  bridge  building  and  the 
erection  of  chapels  thereon  was  a  frequent  practice, 
especially  when  these  lay  along  main  roads.  The  first 
bridge  at  Walshford  was  doubtless  due  to  the  Ribston 
Templars,  who  regarded  its  erection  and  usefulness  as  an 
act  of  religion. 

The  manor  of  Walshford  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Goodrickes  until  1 562,  as  up  to 
that  time  it  was  in  possession  of  Adam  Darnell.  In  the 
year  named  Richard  Goodricke,  son  of  the  first  proprietor 
of  Ribston,  had  conveyed  to  him  from  the  said  Adam 
Darnell,  "  the  manor  of  Walshforth  and  20  messuages, 
20  cottages,  and  two  water-mills,  with  the  lands  and  two 
fisheries  there." 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  a  court  of  the 
manor  was  continued  at  Walshford  by  Lady  Catherine, 
his  widow,  and  was  held  on  the  9th  day  of  January  in  the 
first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  Two  old  Court  Rolls 
have  been  preserved.    See  page  106. 
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Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  Bart. 
(1642— 1704). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


RlBSTON   AND   ITS   DISTINGUISHED  OWNERS. 

N  the  chapter  on  Hunsingore  I  have  shewn 
that  Ribston  Magna,  or  Great  Ribston,  was 
twenty  years  after  the  Conquest  acquired  by 
Ralph  Paganel,  and  from  this  early  owner  we 
are  able  to  trace  its  history  steadily  forward  through  all 
the  stirring  vicissitudes  of  its  semi-military  reclusory  to 
the  Dissolution  in  1540. 

The  successor  to  Ralph  Paganel,  or  Paynel,  who  held 
Ribston  in  1086  was  Galfridus,  or  Geoffrey,  films  Pagani, 
who  in  1 132  founded  the  Priory  at  Wartre  in  Harthill, 
Holderness.  His  son  William,  surnamed  Trussebut,  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  the  sons  dying  with- 
out issue,  the  Trussebut  property  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  three  daughters,  Roseia,  Hyllaria,  and  Agatha. 

By  the  marriage,  about  11 70,  of  Rose  Trussebut  with 
Everard  de  Ros,  the  lands  at  Ribston  were  inherited  by 
the  illustrious  family  of  De  Ros.  The  family  were  great 
benefactors  to  the  powerful  order  of  military  monks 
known  as  "  The  Knighthood  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon," 
or  Knights  Templars.  The  income  of  the  Order  from 
lands  in  Europe  is  stated  to  have  reached  in  the  13th 
century  the  enormous  sum  of  £5, 000,000  per  annum.  In 
this  part  of  Yorkshire  they  had  Preceptories  at  Temple 
Hurst  near  Snaith  (founded  in  1152),  and  at  Temple 
Newsam  near  Leeds  (founded  in  1181),  as  well  as  at 
Ribston,  received  through  the  liberality  of  De  Ros. 
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This  family  was  of  Norman  descent  and  accompanied 
the  Conqueror  on  his  determined  invasion  of  England. 
Contemporary  with  the  Conqueror  was  William  de  Ros, 
third  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  who  died  in  1107,  and  whom 
Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  has  apparently  with  reason 
and  justice  commemorated  in  laudatory  verse.  Peter  de 
Ros  was  living  in  Yorkshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  co-heiress  of  Walter  l'Espec, 
founder  of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  he  left  a  son  Robert  de  Ros, 
the  elder,  who  is  well  known  for  his  benefactions  to 
the  newly-founded  community  of  Knights  Templars. 
Everard  de  Ros,  son  of  Robert,  was,  like  his  father, 
specially  charitable  to  the  Templars,  and  Robert  de  Ros, 
surnamed  Fursan,  built  the  castles  of  Helmsley  {alias 
Hamlac)  in  the  North  Riding,  and  Werke  in  Northumber- 
land. He  it  was,  too,  who  in  12 17  gave  "to  God  and 
the  blessed  Mary  and  the  brethren  of  the  Soldiery  of  the 
Temple,  my  manor  of  Ribston,  with  the  advowson  of  the 
Church  of  the  same  vill,  and  the  hamlet  of  Walesford, 
with  the  mills  of  the  same  hamlet,"  &c.  He  married 
into  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  a  circumstance  which 
led  his  descendants  into  considerable  litigation  as  to  their 
title  to  the  Scottish  Crown.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  Barons  who  in  1215  enforced  the  decrees  of  Magna 
Charta.  As  this  important  family  was  long  identified  with 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ribston,  and  resided  at  the  ancient 
manor-house  at  Ingmanthorpe,  the  pedigree  on  pages 
102-3  may  be  appropriately  presented  here.  It  shews 
how  the  Ingmanthorpe  branch  was  related  to  the  De  Ros', 
Barons  of  Helmsley  and  of  Werke  in  Northumberland. 

Through  the  above  grant  Ribston  became  the  property 
of  the  Knights  Templars  in  12 17  and  continued  in  their 
possession  until  early  in  the  14th  century,  when  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  Order  and 
consequent  forfeiture  of  their  properties.  It  was  after- 
wards held  by  the  King  (Edward  II.)  for  several  years. 
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The  charters  and  documents  preserved  at  Ribston  con- 
cerning the  Templars  properties  are  very  numerous,  but 
these  having  been  fully  dealt  with  in  my  previous  work 
on  Niddevdale  (1894)  ^  *s  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  succeeded  to 
these  properties  by  Act  passed  in  1324,  and  retained  them 
until  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  But  of  the  history  of  this  particular  period 
our  local  records  are  scant.  There  are,  however,  amongst 
the  Ribston  deeds  several  conveyances  of  land  in  Ribston, 
Walshford,  Hunsingore,  and  Cattal,  to  and  from  private 
parties  during  this  era  In  one  of  these,  dated  1352,  a 
messuage  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  at  Walsh - 
ford,  is  conveyed  to  Henry  the  Forester,  of  Ribston,  who 
probably  is  the  same  person  receiving  a  pension  in  1338. 

Amongst  Sir  Henry  Ingilby's  muniments  at  Ripley 
Castle,  is  a  deed  of  the  year  1329,  reciting  that  whereas 
William  de  Ros  and  his  tenants  of  North  Dichton  had 
quitted  claim  in  frankalmoign  to  a  culture  on  the  west  of 
WTalleford  Bridge  in  Dyghton,  therefore  in  consideration 
thereof  the  Templars  released  to  William  de  Ros  and  his 
men  of  the  soke  of  Dyghton  all  repairs  of  the  stang  and 
mill  at  Waleford,  and  carriage,  &c,  which  they  were 
bound  to  do  at  the  summons  of  the  Preceptor  for  the 
time  at  Ribston. 

Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  has  kindly- 
made  the  following  observations  on  the  rule  of  the 
Hospitallers  at  Ribston  : 

I  think  the  14th  century  record  published  by  Mr.  Larking  prob- 
ably represents  the  condition  of  things  while  the  Commandery  at 
Ribston  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  as  Ribston 
was  an  important  Commandery  this  was  probably  continued  for 
some  time.  Eventually  the  Knights  in  England  became  really  large 
farmers,  and  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  English  branch  of 
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the  Order  I  expect  they  let  the  Commanderies  on  lease,  very  often 
to  a  Knight,  with  a  reservation  in  the  lease  that  it  was  to  terminate 
if  a  Commander  was  desirous  of  living  there 

There  are  two  Court  Rolls  of  the  manor  of  Walshford 
still  existing,  and  dated  respectively  June  28th,  22nd 
Henry  VIII.,  and  October  2nd,  25th  Henry  VIII.  These 
Rolls  give  the  proceedings  of  the  Manor  Courts  of 
William  Weston,  Kt.,  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
England,  and  are  signed  by  "  John  Rawson,  Prior  of 
Kyllmaynham."  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  at  this 
time  Sir  John  Rawson  was  resident  at  the  Commandery 
of  Ribston. 

This  appears  the  more  probable  as  the  name  of  John 
Rawson  is  stated  as  of  the  Commandery  of  Ribston  in  the 
Valor  Eccles.,  26th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  3  (1534),— "An 
concerning  the  payment  of  First  Fruits  of  all  dignities, 
benefices,  and  promotions,  spirituall  and  temporal  granted 
to  the  King's  Highness  and  his  Heires." 

In  this  account  Ribston  and  Walshford  are  returned  as 
of  the  annual  value  of  ^"35  os.  4d.,  whilst  the  yearly 
value  of  the  Hospitallers'  possessions  at  Ribston,  Hunsin- 
gore,  &c,  is  given  by  Dugdale  as  ^"207  9s.  yd.,  and  by 
Le  Neve  as  ^265  9s.  6d.  Henry  Goodricke,  brother  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
manor-house,  &c,  at  Ribston,  and  to  have  acted  as 
steward  or  receiver-general  of  the  estate.  He  is  entered 
in  the  Court  Rolls  as  a  tenant  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
for  a  lease  of  90  years,  in  acknowledgment  of  money 
which  he  has  expended  "  circa  Tympill  Ribstayne." 

By  letters  patent  of  9th  February  in  the  33rd  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1542),  the  "manor  or  mansion  of  Rybstan 
Hall  in  the  parish  of  Hunsingore,  with  the  late  scyte  and 
circuite  of  the  said  manor  or  late  Commandery  with  all 
other  houses,  edyfices  and  buildings,  &c,  late  in  the 
occupancye  of  Henry  Goderyck,"  was  granted  to  that 
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historic  personage,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  married  the  Lady  Mary,  sister  of  King  Henry, 
and  widow  of  Louis  XII.,  King  of  France.  In  the  same 
year  the  property  was  sold  and  conveyed  to  the  said 
Henry  Goodricke,  to  hold  of  the  King  by  knight's  service, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tenth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  a  rent 
of  £1  6s.  8d.  for  tenths.  There  are  other  clauses  in  the 
conveyance  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  whole  of  the 
property  granted  by  the  King  was  not  sold  by  the  Duke 
to  Henry  Goodricke.  The  price  paid  by  the  latter  to  the 
Duke  was  /iooo,  "payable  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecoste 
at  the  Fount  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
between  the  hours  of  one  of  the  clock  and  five  in  the 
afternoon." 

In  my  previous  work  on  Niddevdale  (1894),  ^  made  but 
brief  reference  to  the  Goodrickes'  long  possession  of  the 
manor  of  Ribston.  As  this  fine  old  historic  estate 
remained  their  property  for  nearly  three  centuries,  some 
record  of  this  distinguished  family  and  its  connection 
with  Ribston  and  the  district  will  form  a  useful  supple- 
ment to  that  work. 

Henry  Goodricke,  the  purchaser  of  Ribston,  was  second 
son  of  William  Goodricke,  of  East  Kirkby,  co.  Line, 
and  brother  of  Thomas  Goodricke,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  1551 — -1554.  He  was  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  merchant  at  Wisbeach,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
possessed  residences  at  Doddington  and  at  London,  and 
extensive  landed  properties  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge 
and  Essex.  Three  years  after  the  purchase  of  Ribston, 
Henry  Goodricke's  Yorkshire  estate  was  increased  by  a 
grant  from  the  Crown,  28th  August,  1 545,  of  the  manor 
of  Hunsingore,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Kippax  Hall  and 
Park.  Ribston,  however,  was  chosen  to  be  the  principal 
family  seat,  and  the  ancient  Templars'  buildings  were 
converted  into  a  residence.  Henry  Goodricke  had  issue 
by  his  first  wife  an  only  son,  William,  who  predeceased 
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him.  His  second  wife  was  Margaret,  one  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Sir  Christopher  Rawson,  of  London,  and 
niece  of  Sir  John  Rawson,  Prior  of  Kilmainham  and 
Ribston  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  and  afterwards 
Viscount  Clontarf.  Margaret  Rawson  being  one  of  her 
father's  co-heirs,  the  Rawson  and  Crayford  quarterings 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  three  of  the  old  monuments  at 
Ribston  were  thus  brought  into  the  Goodricke  armorial 
bearings.* 

On  ist  March,  1553,  Henry  Goodricke  made  his  will, 
in  which  he  disposed  of  all  his  estate  with  careful  thought. t 
He  died  12th  October,  1556,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  in  the  West,  London.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
Ribston  and  Hunsingore  estate  by  Richard  Goodricke, 
his  eldest  son  by  his  second  marriage. 

Richard  Goodricke,  born  in  1524,  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  1579.  He  married,  about  1558,  Clare,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton  Conyers, 
by  his  first  wife,  Susan  Neville,  fifth  daughter  of  Richard 
Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  by  whom  he  had  (1)  Richard,  his 
successor,  and  (2)  Henry,  who  was  living  in  1582,  and 
three  daughters,  viz.,  Elizabeth,  died  young  ;  Margaret, 
first  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Baildon,  and  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  ancestor  of  the  Wentworths, 
Baronets.  Richard  Goodricke  died  8th  January,  1581-2, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Ribston  Hall  Chapel.  His  arms 
are  there  twice  represented.  The  earliest  shield  with 
the  date  below,  1575,  is  now  on  the  S.W.  outside  wall  of 
the  chapel. ;[  It  contains  16  coats  and  the  motto,  "  Reien 
sen  Deiu."  It  is  thought  that  this  shield  was  placed  in 
its  present  position  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hall  in  1674. 

The  second  shield  here  illustrated  is  inside  the  chapel. 
It  is  Goodricke,  Williamson,  Rawson,  Crayford,  impaling 

*  Gent's  Mag.,  August,  1856,  page  179. 
t  Vide  Nidderdale,  1894,  Pa&e  x54- 
I  Goodricke's  Family  Hist.,  page  35. 
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the  Norton  arms  and  quartering.  Richard.  Goodricke 
died  8th  January,  i58i-2,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ins  son 
Richard  who  was  born  about  1560,  and  was  High  Sheritt 
of  Yorkshire  in  1591.    He  married  at  Ingleby,  4A  Nov 

78  Siel  daughter  of  the  Right  Horn  Wilham  ,nd 
Lord  Eure,  of  distinguished  ances try,  who  could  claim 
descent  from  William  I.,  Henry  HI.,  Edward  I.,  and 
Edward  HE,  m  several  different  lines.  Seven  sons  and 
two  daughters  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage. 

Richard  Goodricke  died  21st  September  160 1 ,  and 
Js  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Henry  Goodncke .  who 
was  born  in  i579.  and  was  knighted  by  ™ 
Charterhouse  ^Jf^Jg&S^*^ 
Sbet3CounHcd,  Tnd  \  J  P.  He  married  at  EJland 
2Sth  May,  1602,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savile  ot 

Se^:    Dmh  nT^  wlLT  family  is  Charles  Ahred 
Goodricke,  Esq.,  of  Ilkley,  the  pain  staking  historia „ 
the  Goodricke  family,  to  whom  I  am  mdebted^or  the 
information  relating  thereto,  in  this  chapter.- S  r  Henry  s 

Antiquary,  1903.  . 

copious  appendix  and  a  CO  lee.  o ^^^k  U  deposited  in  the 

(I894)- 
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Aldburgh,  x66o,  Attorney-General  to  James,  Duke  of 
York,  m  i67I  and  Reader  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  3rd  March,  1661. 
He  died  without  issue.  Sir  Henry  Goodricke's  first  six 
sons  having  died  infants,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  estate 
by  his  seventh  son,  John,  who  was  born  2oth  April,  161 7 

burredeatrR,bGsro°n.riCke  ^  ^  J^  ™ 
His  successor  Sir  John  Goodricke,  was  created  a 
Baronet  14th  August,  :64I.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen  and  in  France,  and  in  z638  received  a  com- 
mission as  Captain  in  the  first  Lord  (Thomas)  Fairfax's 

3KS f'in  s"  *S  >  I39'  S'r  J°hD  ^  appointed 
Captain  m  Sir  Ferdmando  Fairfax's  regiment  and 
accompanied  the  Scotch  expedition  in  ,639.  ^e  rn'arr.ed 
^  I  '  7  f  c°Ct0ber>  l64i,  Catherine,  daughter  and 
co  heiress  of  Stephen  Norcliffe,  of  York,  and  in  the 
following  month  he  received  a  further  mark  of  royal 
favour,  being  knighted  by  the  King  in  person.*  Sir  John 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  King,  and 

XTr "  ?  /  tr°?  °f  h°rSe  Und6r  the  Earl  °f  Newcastle, 
which  he  led  at  the  attack  of  Bradford,  18th  Dec,  1642 

killeH15  7gl  W3S  Seri°Usly  wounded>  and  hi*  horse 
killed  under  hlm  He  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  at  Manchester,  and  afterwards,  by  order  of 
Parliament,  r4th  August,  16+3,  committed  to  the  Tower 
Laud        '  he  ^  a  co-Prisoner  ™th  Archbishop 

While  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  his  wife,  Lady 
Ca  henne,  died  at  Ribston,  August,  x644,  having  given 

1644.5,  Sir  John  contrived  his  escape  from  the  Tower  in 
the  disguise  of  a  butcher,  and  was  making  his  way  to 
join  the  King  at  Oxford  when  he  was  overtaken,  bTougnt 
*  See  Fairfax  Correspondence. 
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back,  and  re-imprisoned  in  the  Tower. *  Eventually  he 
was  released  under  an  order  of  Parliament,  26th  March, 
1646.  In  the  meanwhile  his  estates  were  sequestered, 
and  he  had  to  pay  a  composition  of  ^1343  10s.  Copies 
of  all  the  composition  papers  are  given  in  Yorks.  Arch. 
Socy.  Record  Series,  vol.  15,  pp.  73  to  80.  About  the 
year  1653  Sir  John  married  his  second  wife,  who  was 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  William,  third  Viscount  Fairfax,  of 
Gilling  Castle,  York,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  John, 
born  1 6th  October,  1654,  who  became  the  third  Baronet. 
Sir  John  was  M.P.  for  Thirsk  1658-9,  and  was  returned 
as  Member  for  the  county  of  York  25th  March,  1661. 
He  died  in'  1670. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Henry  Good- 
ricke,  born  1642.  He  inherited  in  a  high  degree  his 
father's  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  In  1668  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir  William  Legge, 
"  the  faithful  servant  of  Charles  I.,"  and  sister  to  George 
Legge,  Baron  Dartmouth.  Sir  Henry  was  M.P.  for 
Boroughbridge  in  1673,  1679,  and  from  1685  to  I7°5- 
He  was  a  D.L.  1673  and  1677.  On  2^tn  February,  1677-8, 
he  received  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
foot,  and  on  21st  November  following  he  was  engaged  in 
a  duel  with  a  brother  officer.  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer 
acted  as  his  second,  in  which  encounter  "  Sir  Henry 
wounded  and  disarmed  his  adversary,  Sir  Thomas  run- 
ning his  adversary  through  the  body."f 

But  a  few  days  after  this  event,  28th  November,  1678, 
Sir  Henry  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  but  he  had  to  fly  from  that  country  in  January, 
1683,  owing  to  the  ill-feeling  against  the  English  Court. 
Sir  Henry  afterwards  became  one  of  the  prominent 
promoters  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  he,  with  Lord  Danby 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  having  frequent  meetings 

*  Mercurius  Civicus.  Jan  25th,  1644, 

f  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby. 
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at  Ribston  to  concert  their  plans,  and  it  was  here  where 
these  gentlemen  finally  arranged  their  schemes  for  the 
seizure  of  York  for  William  III.,  which  took  place  on 
22nd  November,  1688.*  Sir  Henry  also  seized  Knares- 
borough  for  the  new  King,  proclaiming  him  in  the  Town 
Hall.  Sir  Henry  was  made  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Ordnance  in  April,  1689.  He  was  a  Privy  Councillor  to 
William  III.  and  to  Queen  Anne.  He  died  at  Brentford 
in  Middlesex  5th  March,  1704-5,  and  was  buried  at 
Ribston.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  inserted  on  p.  100  is 
a  reduced  reproduction  from  a  mezzotint  executed  about 
1695  by  Smith,  in  possession  of  Chas.  A.  Goodricke,  Esq. 
Sir  Henry  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half- 
brother  John. 

Sir  John  Goodricke,  3rd  Baronet  was  only  son  of 
Sir  John  1st  Baronet  by  his  second  wife.  At  the  time  of 
Sir  Henry's  death  his  half-brother  John  was  residing  at 
Altofts  Hall,  an  Elizabethan  mansion  originally  built  by 
Admiral  Frobisher,  and  bequeathed  to  John  Goodricke 
by  his  uncle  Sir  PVancis  Goodricke  in  1673.  Altofts 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  Goodricke  residences  until 
1 737.  Sir  John  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Hopkins  of  Coventry,  Knt.,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  He  died  10th  Dec,  1705  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Henry. 

Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  4th  Baronet,  was  born  8th 
September,  1677.  He  was  a  J. P.  and  High  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  171 8.  It  is  to  his  love  of  arboriculture  that 
the  park  at  Ribston  owes  some  of  its  finest  trees,  as  also 
to  the  introduction  of  that  famous  dessert  apple  known 
as  the  "  Ribston  Pippin."  The  Pippin  was  raised  from 
seeds  from  Normandy,  planted  by  Sir  Henry  about  the 
year  1709.  Sir  Henry  married  28th  April,  1707,  in 
York  Minster,  Mary  only  surviving  daughter  of  Tobias 
Jenkyns  of   Grimstone,  co.  York,  by  his  second  wife 

*  Vide  Lord  Danby's  Letters,  published  1710. 
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Lady  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Charles  Paulet,  first 
Duke  of  Bolton,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  viz.:  (i)  John,  who  succeeded  him;  (2)  Henry, 
died  in  infancy;  (3)  Thomas,  born  1712,  was  father  of 
Sir  Thomas  Francis  Henry  Goodricke,  the  8th  Baronet ; 
(4)  Henry,  born  1719,  vicar  of  Hunsingore,  died  without 
issue.  The  daughters  were  :  (1)  Mary  ;  (2)  Elizabeth  ; 
(3)  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Clough,  from  whom  descends 
the  family  of  Clough-Taylor,  of  Kirkham  Abbey  ;  (4) 
Jane,  wife  of  Rev.  F.  Wanley,  Dean  of  Ripon.  Sir  Henry 
died  2 1  st  July,  1738,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel-yard 
at  Ribston. 

Sir  John  Goodricke,  5th  Baronet,  was  born  20th  May, 
1708.  He  married  at  Hendon,  co.  Middlesex,  28th  Sept., 
1 73 1,  Miss  Mary  Benson,  a  natural  daughter  of  Robert 
Benson,  Lord  Bingley.  He  was  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Brussels  18th  August,  1750;  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Stockholm  14th  March,  1758  ;  and  appointed  "  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  Stockholm,"  20th  December,  1763,  where  he  resided 
for  nine  years,  being  a  close  and  deeply  interested 
spectator  of  the  revolution  there  in  1772.  He  was  "  by 
common  consent  the  most  quick-witted  and  keen-sighted 
of  the  whole  Diplomatic  Corps*  While  at  Stockholm  his 
portrait  was  painted  in  1766,  by  the  famous  Lundberg, 
and  is  here  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  owner, 
Charles  Alfred  Goodricke,  Esq.  In  1773  Sir  John  resigned 
his  appointment  at  Stockholm  and  returned  to  England 
in  consequence  of  the  death,  on  21st  February,  of  George 
Fox-Lane,  second  Baron  Bingley,  who  left  his  beautiful 
estate  of  Bramham  Park  and  many  other  properties  to 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Goodricke  for  their  lives. f 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Goodricke  resided  chiefly  at  Bram- 

*  See  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries,  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain, 
vol.  i.,  page  102. 

t  See  my  Lower  Wharfedale,  page  406. 
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ham  Park  from  1773  to  1792,  when  it  passed  under  the 
will  of  Lord  Bingley  to  James  Fox,  Esq.  On  his 
retirement  Sir  John  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  to 
George  III.,  and  he  was  M.P.  for  Ripon.  Sir  John 
Goodricke,  the  5th  Baronet,  died  at  Bramham  Park 
3rd  August,  1789. 

He  had  issue  one  son  only,  Henry,  born  6th  April, 
1 741,  and  two  daughters  who  died  in  infancy.  His  son 
Henry  was  a  gentleman  of  erudition,  and  we  find  him 
described  as  a  "literary  character  and  much  esteemed  by 
all  men  of  science  in  or  near  York,  where  he  lived."* 
He  married  31st  January,  1761,  Livinia  Benjamina, 
daughter  of  Peter  Sessler,  of  Namur.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Lendal,  York,  9th  July,  1784  He  had  issue 
(1)  John,  born  1764,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  and  a 
student  much  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  was  awarded 
the  Sir  Godfrey  Copley  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
1783.  A  portrait  of  him,  at  the  age  of  21,  is  here 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Charles  A.  Goodricke, 
Esq.,  from  an  original  pastel  in  his  possession.  This 
gifted  scientist  died  prematurely  20th  April,  1786.  (2) 
Henry,  born  1765,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  6th 
Baronet.  (3)  Harriet,  born  1767,  was  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
F.  H.  Goodricke,  the  8th  Baronet.  (4)  Mary,  wife  of 
Charles  Gregory  Fairfax,  of  Gilling  Castle.  (5)  Elizabeth, 
unmarried. 

Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  6th  Baronet,  married  30th  Nov., 
1796,  Charlotte,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Fortescue,  of  Ravensdale  Park  in  Ireland,  and  sister  to 
William  Charles,  2nd  Viscount  Clermont,  but  he  died  in 
the  prime  of  life,  23rd  March,  1802,  leaving  an  only  child, 
Harry  James. 

Sir  Harry  James  Goodricke,  7th  Baronet,  born  26th 
September,  1797,  inherited,  in  addition  to  his  Yorkshire 
patrimony,  very  large  estates  in  Ireland  on  the  death  of 

*  Walks  through  York,  by  R.  Davies,  F.S.A.,  1880. 


John  Goodricke,  Esq., 
(1764— 1786), 
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his  maternal  uncle,  Viscount  Clermont,  in  1829,  and  it  is 
said  he  enjoyed  an  income  of  upwards  of  ^"40,000  per 
annum.  When  he  came  of  age  he  developed  an  interest 
in  sport,  and  was  well  known  at  the  Quorn  Hunt,  of 
which  he  became  Master  in  1831.  He  kept  the  whole  of 
the  establishment  at  his  own  expense,  and  resided  during 
the  winter  season  at  Melton  Mowbray  with  princely 
hospitality.  His  stud  was  widely  known  and  admired, 
usually  averaging  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  finest 
horses.*  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Ravensdale  Park,  co. 
Louth,  21st  August,  1833.  By  a  will  dated  25th  July, 
1833,  the  whole  of  the  Goodricke  family  estates  were 
bequeathed  to  his  sporting  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Lyttelton 
Holyoake,  who  received  permission  on  12th  December, 
1833,  to  assume  the  additional  surname  and  arms  of 
Goodricke,  and  was  afterwards  created  a  Baronet,  31st 
March,  1835.  The  Holyoake-Goodricke  baronetage  be- 
came extinct  on  nth  August,  1888,  by  the  death  of  Sir 
George  Edward  Holyoake-Goodricke,  last  surviving  son 
of  Sir  Francis,  1st  Baronet. 

Sir  Thomas  Francis  Henry  Goodricke,  8th  Baronet  by 
descent,  being  a  nephew  of  the  5th  Baronet,  assumed 
the  title  on  Sir  Harry's  death.  He  was  then  a  widower 
without  either  fortune  or  issue,  and  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  Under  these  sad  circumstances,  Sir  Francis,  the 
newly-created  Baronet,  allowed  him  the  not  too  munificent 
sum  of  ^20  per  annum,  a  pittance  which  Sir  Thomas 
drew  in  quarterly  instalments  at  the  Bank  of  Messrs. 
Glyn,  Mills  &  Co.  in  London.  He  was  the  last  direct 
male  descendant  of  the  Goodricke  Baronets  of  Ribston, 
and  died  in  London  9th  March,  1839.  The  pedigree 
on  pages  1 18-19  outlines  the  lineage  of  the  family  for 
about  five  centuries. 

After  a  brief  possession  of  his  Ribston  property, 
Sir  F.  L.  Holyoake-Goodricke  disposed  of  it  in  1836 

*  Vide  The  Quorn  Hunt,  by  W.  C.  A.  Blew. 
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to  Mr.  Joseph  Dent,  whose  family  are  still  the  owners. 
The  family  of  Dent  sprang  from  the  ancient  and 
romantic  little  town  and  dale  of  that  name  situated  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  Yorkshire.  A  branch  of  the 
family  settled  in  Westmorland,  and  another  settled  in 
Holderness.  But  the  first  record  of  the  Ribston  branch 
mentions  John  Dent  of  Roxby,  co.  Lincoln,  who  married 
at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Blyth,  August  26th, 
1697,  Ruth  Lambert  of  Tickhill,  near  Doncaster.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  a  near  relative  of  Major-General 
John  Lambert,  of  Calton-in-Malhamdale,  the  celebrated 
Parliamentary  commander  and  commissary-general  of 
the  northern  forces  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Robert  Dent 
of  Bilsdale,  was  also  an  officer  at  this  time  who  aided 
Lambert  in  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  there 
is  an  old  sword  of  the  period  in  a  le'athern  scabbard,  kept 
at  Ribston,  which  is  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Lamberts  (possibly  the  above  Ruth)  and  afterwards 
given  to  the  Dents. 

An  interesting  reference  is  made  to  the  above  John 
Dent  of  Roxby  in  the  Diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme, 
under  date  January  29th,  1697  : 

This  day  I  was  with  Mr.  Dent  of  Roxby,  who  tells  me  that  he 
was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  servant  to  one  Mr.  Van  Akker, 
an  Englishman,  who  having  above  /700  per  annum,  travelled  with 
him  and  his  chaplain  (one  Mr.  Broom,  who  had  a  living  near 
Dover)  over  all  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  into  Holland, 
where  this  Van  Akker  died. 

In  the  Historia  Rievallensis  (1824),  it  is  recorded  that 
the  house  in  which  the  notorious  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham  died,  at  Kirby  Moorside  was  copyhold, 
and  in  1656  was  surrendered  by  Robert  Otterburne  to 
John  Dent.  Villiers,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  his 
lands  confiscated  for  the  part  he  took  on  the  Royal  side 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  but  when  peace  was  restored  he 
married  (1657)  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas, 
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Lord  Fairfax,  of  Nun  Appleton,  to  whom  the  Duke's 
lands  had  been  granted  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
this  agreeable  manner  regained  his  former  possessions. 
He  died,  as  is  well  known,  in  comparative  poverty, 
April  17th,  1687.*  Some  four  years  before  that  event 
his  house,  which  as  just  explained,  had  for  a  long  time 
belonged  to  John  Dent,  was  surrendered  by  the  same  to 
his  son  Jonathan  Dent,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in 
1735  another  Jonathan  Dent,  of  Wetherby,  surrendered 
it  to  Mary  Atkinson.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  Dents 
are  of  the  same  family,  an  assumption  that  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  John  and  Jonathan  have  been  family 
names  in  the  Roxby  and  Ribston  branch  of  the  Dents 
for  several  centuries. 

John  Dent,  of  Roxby,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Dent,  who  married  Isabel  Aldam  in  March,  1738.  Jona- 
than Dent,  of  Alkborough  and  Winterton,  co.  Lincoln, 
who  died  in  1834,  aged  90  years,  was  the  surviving  son  of 
John  and  Isabel  Dent,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  his 
property  to  Joseph  Tricket,  son  of  Kathrine  Dent  his 
sister.  Mr.  Tricket,  in  accordance  with  his  uncle's  will, 
assumed  the  name  of  Dent,  and  shortly  after  (1836) 
purchased  the  Ribston  estate.  He  was  a  magistrate  for 
Lincolnshire,  and  for  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of 
Yorkshire,  of  which  county  he  was  High  Sheriff  in  1847. 
During  the  forty  years  of  his  life  at  Ribston  he  served 
many  useful  offices,  and  was  a  very  generous  benefactor 
to  the  district.  Amongst  other  gifts  may  be  mentioned 
the  building  of  the  beautiful  parish  church  and  school  at 
Hunsingore  at  his  sole  expense.  He  was  well  known  as 
a  careful  and  active  magistrate,  a  good  worker  in  all 
local  affairs,  taking  an  especial  interest  in  agricultural 
matters,  and  the  improvements  he  effected  on  his  own 
property  were  extensive  and  beneficial.  He  died  in 
February,  1875,  at  tne  ™Pe  age  °f  84. 

*  See  my  Lower  Wharfedale,  pages  11 1 — 113. 
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His  son,  the  late  Mr.  John  Dent  Dent,  took  a  more 
active  part  in  public  life.  Graduating  in  honours  at 
Cambridge,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  185 1  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  the  same  year.  In  the  year  following, 
at  the  early  age  of  25,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for  Knares- 
borough,  jointly  with  Mr.  Basil  Woodd.  In  the  same 
year,  1852,  he  qualified  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
West  Riding,  of  which  he  was  also  a  Deputy  Lieutenant. 
In  1857  he  successfully  contested  Scarborough,  and  from 
that  year,  with  two  short  breaks,  up  to  1874,  ne  repre- 
sented that  borough  in  the  House  of  Commons,  actively 
engaged  on  the  Liberal  side  until  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886,  since  which 
time  he  took  little  part  in  politics. 

From  1863  UP  to  tne  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  he 
had  also  filled  the  office  of  President.  His  assiduity  and 
prudence  in  all  matters  of  public  business  earned  for  him- 
self a  wide  recognition.  Among  the  many  various  offices 
which  he  undertook  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  active 
public  life,  was  that  of  Chairman  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1881. 
He  was  also  elected  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of 
the  West  Riding  on  Lord  Ripon's  retirement  in  1892. 

Mr.  Dent  died  December  24th,  1894,  aged  68,  and  was 
interred  at  Hunsingore.  He  married  in  1855  Mary 
Hebden,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Woodall,  banker, 
of  Scarborough,  who  survives  him,  and  by  whom  he  had 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

His  son  and  successor  to  the  Ribston  estate,  Major  J. 
W.  Dent,  is  like  his  predecessors  interested  in  agriculture, 
and  has  rendered  much  useful  public  service  in  that 
direction.  In  military  matters  he  is  also  warmly  interested, 
and  in  April,  1901  was  given  a  commission  in  the  new 
1st  Provisional  Regiment  of  Dragoons  at  York.  Former- 
ly he  served  with  the  4th  Royal  Irish  Dragoon  Guards 
in  India. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Ribston  Hall,  Chapel,  and  Grounds. 


F  the  precise  character  and  dimensions  of  the 
original  house  of  the  old  soldier-monks  of 
Ribston  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record, 
but  old  evidences  shew  that  the  house  con- 
tained numerous  apartments,  and  was  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  "many  guests"  because  it  "  lay  on  the 
road  to  Scotland."  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hall  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  rebuilt  or  in  great  part  restored 
by  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  Bart.,  in  1674.  All  that  remains 
of  the  old  house  is  a  small  room  or  portion  of  a  room, 
now  part  of  a  closet,  which  has  panelled  walls  and  a  low 
ceiling,  around  which  runs  a  moulding,  containing  in  its 
pattern  a  monogram.  The  present  house,  handsome  as 
it  is,  falls  far  short  of  the  spacious  and  imposing  mansion 
standing  in  an  elegant  terraced  garden  adorned  with 
statues,  and  with  courts  and  stables  around,  as  delineated 
in  the  copy  of  the  large  engraving  by  Kip  (published  in 
1707),  which  appeared  in  the  large  paper  edition  of  my 
previous  work  on  Nidderdale. 

The  old  hall  was,  of  course,  standing  when  Dr.  Johnston 
visited  Ribston  in  1669.  He  describes  the  Chapel  as 
Ribston  Church  in  the  house,  and  mentions  a  coat-of- 
arras  in  the  parlour  window  containing  four  quarterings, 
Saville,  Rishworth,  and  Copley,  and  another  scroll  in  a 
bay  window;  also  another  coat,  Goodricke,  Croft,  and 
Saville.  He  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  chapel,  the 
arms  oainted  on  the  roofs  and  on  the  windows,  and  he 
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mentions  specially  the  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  at  that  date  the 
chapel  stood  apart  from  the  house,  with  the  windows  in 
the  choir  looking  north.  Mr.  Dent  believes  that  when 
certain  alterations  were  made  by  his  father,  traces  of 
these  windows  were  found  in  the  passage  which  now 
exists  between  the  billiard-room  and  the  chapel. 

The  Goodrickes,  who  bought  the  Ribston  estate  in 
1542,  were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  that  name  long 
seated  at  Nortonlee  in  Somerset,  and  afterwards,  as  first 
appears  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
(a.d.  1333),  seated  at  Bennington,  co.  Lincoln.  Thomas 
Goodricke  or  Goodryke,  third  son  of  William  Goodryke, 
Esq.,  of  East  Kirkby,  co.  Lincoln  (see  pedigree  on  pages 
1 18-19),  was  born  about  the  year  1490,  and  in  1529  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheap,  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  In  1534,  some  time  after  he  had  been  made 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Ely  as  Bishop  of  that  diocese.  He  was  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  first  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  was  adopted  for  general  use  in  1549.  He  died  in 
1554,  and  was  interred  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  the  very  fine,  though  much  mutilated 
memorial  brass,  is,  I  may  observe,  the  oldest  now  re- 
maining in  that  stately  pile.  Bishop  Goodricke  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Henry  Goodricke,  founder  of  the 
family  at  Ribston,  who  died  in  London  in  1 556,  and  was 
buried  there. 

The  celebrated  Yorkshire  antiquary,  Ralph  Thoresby, 
visited  Ribston  on  8th  June,  1710,  at  Sir  Henry  Good- 
ricke's  invitation,  and  Thoresby's  record  of  this  visit, 
contained  in  his  Diary,  is  interesting.    He  says  : 

"  June  8th,  1710.  Rode  with  Mr.  R.  P.  to  Wetherby  ;  thence 
alone  to  Parson  Froget's,  who  obliged  me  with  his  company  to 
Ribston,  where  most  courteously  received  by  Sir  Henry  Goodrick, 
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who  shewed  me  several  curiosities;  ancient  writings  from  King  John 
and  others,  relating  to  the  Templars'  commanders  there  of  old  ; 
the  chapel  is  yet  in  being,  and  accommodated  for  present  use  ;  there 
are  two  modern  inscriptions  relating  to  the  family  of  the  Goodricks, 
which,  though  but  here  since  the  Reformation,  yet  is  of  good 
antiquity  in  Lincolnshire.  I  saw  the  pedigree  of  nine  descents 
before  that  in  Mr.  Hopkinson's  MS.,  several  of  which  have  been 
very  eminent.  I  was  best  pleased  with  that  of  Sir  John  Goodrick, 
who  gave  the  tithes  worth  better  than  £100  per  annum  to  the  church 
of  Hunsingore.  He  wrote  also  a  Latin  history  of  this  nation  in  a 
large  folio. 

I  saw  the  autograph  and  some  original  surveys  of  Christopher 
Saxton's,  took  notice  of  the  family  pictures  since  the  Reformation, 
but  was  troubled  that  the  famous  Bishop's,  who  was  also  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  not  there  ;  but  he  gave  his  estate  to  the  elder 
branch,  this  being  the  second.  There  is  also  a  good  library,  though 
I  had  not  time  to  view  it,  only  took  notice  of  a  Common  Prayer 
Book,  1552,  but  I  must  not  stay  for  fear  of  missing  my  company  at 
Wetherby,  with  whom  I  returned  by  way  of  Thorner ;  transcribed 
Sir  John  Savile's  epitaph  from  his  monument  lately  erected  there, 
and  got  well  home." 

The  Hall  stands  most  beautifully  on  elevated  ground 
at  a  curvature  of  the  Nidd,  which  forms  the  southern  and 
western  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Dent  Dent  questioned  whether  the  arrangement  of  the 
outer  buildings,  and  particularly  of  the  outer  walls 
surrounding  the  gardens,  really  ever  existed,  as  shown  in 
Kip's  view,  as  not  a  vestige  of  the  walls  now  remains. 
Since  this  question  was  raised,  however,  the  point  as  to 
the  walls  has,  I  think,  been  decided  favourably  to  Kip  by 
the  publication,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  letter  written  29th 
September,  1688,  by  Charles  Bertie  to  Lord  Dartmouth.* 

The  rooms  of  the  house  are  lofty  and  well  lighted,  and 
admirably  fitted  throughout.  The  saloon  is  a  magnificent 
apartment,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  large  wall-paintings 
copied  from  some  of  the  Italian  masters.  Among  the 
representations  are  "  The  Virgin  at  work,  attended  by 
angels,"  copied  by  Pietro  Angeletti  from  an  original  by 

*  See  my  Nidderdale  (1894),  Pa8e  J64- 
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Guido,  in  the  Pope's  domestic  chapel  at  Monte  Cavallo, 
in  Rome  ;  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;"  "  The  Rape 
of  Helen  ;"  "  The  Death  of  Dido,"  &c.  Above  the  saloon 
door  is  the  date  1674,  an<^  the  Goodricke  cypher,  as  used 
by  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  on  his  seal  (Stowe  MS.,  Brit. 
Museum,  745,  p.  109).  Surmounting  the  whole  was  a 
shield  bearing  the  Goodricke  arms  impaling  Legge,  but 
this  has  now  decayed  through  age.  In  the  library  are 
preserved  the  old  charters  from  which  our  history  of 
Ribston  is  mainly  derived,  besides  various  rare  and 
curious  books.  Amongst  the  latter  there  is  an  old,  well- 
thumbed,  complete  French  Bible,  printed  in  1622,  which 
was  presented  to  Sir  John  Goodricke  while  a  prisoner  in 
the  Royal  cause  in  1642,  as  the  following  interesting 
transcript  written  by  his  mother  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
book  shews  : 

"  Sonn  John, — I  have  sent  you  to  Manchester  your  father  s 
French  Byble,  a  jewell  to  which  you  are  no  stranger.  This  booke 
was  the  delightfull  study  of  his  freedome  and  that  it  may  bee  the 
profitable  delight  of  your  confynement  by  the  assistance  of  God's 
most  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Harty  desyr  and  shal  be  the  humble  prayers 
off  Your  loveing  mother  Jane  Goodrich. 

"  Post  ps. — What  you  fynd  writen  of  your  worthy  Father's  Hand 
be  carefull  to  preserve,  for  I  part  not  willingly  with  any  of  his 
manuscripts."    [The  rest  is  illegible.] 

Sir  John  has  added  the  following  : 

"  This  Bible  I  bought  at  Tours  in  France  Anno  Dni  1638  and 
brought  it  with  mee  into  England  as  a  present  to  my  father  ;  after 
whose  death  it  was  sent  to  mee  by  my  mother,  being  Prisoner  of 
Warre  in  Manchester,  as  the  best  companion  in  solitude. 

John  Goodricke." 

The  origin  of  the  earliest  church  is  obscure,  but  soon 
after  the  grant  of  Ribston  to  the  Templars  the  Knights 
appear  to  have  built  a  chapel  for  their  own  services  at 
Ribston.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Scots,  probably  in  deference  to  the 
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wife  of  the  founder,  who  as  before  related  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Scottish  King.  Apparently  the  chapel  was  built 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  churchyard  at  Ribston,  and 
shortly  after  its  erection  the  rector  of  Ribston,  Matthew 
de  Cantilupe  (a  brother,  probably,  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe, 
Bishop  of  Worcester  from  1237  to  1266),  and  the  Tem- 
plars were  in  conflict  about  the  chapel,  and  had  to  call  in 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  made  the  following  award 
between  them  : 

Bishopthorpe,  3rd  Wednesday  of  October,  a.d.  1231.  To  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  &c.  Be  it  known  that  the  contention  between 
the  brethren  of  the  soldiery  of  the  Temple  on  the  one  part,  and 
Matthew  de  Cantilupe,  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Ribbestain,  on  the 
other,  concerning  the  enclosure  of  a  certain  pasture  in  the  parish  of 
Ribbestain,  and  the  chapel  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  Ribbestain, 
and  the  enclosure  of  a  certain  spring,  at  length  in  our  prescence  has 
b:en  amicably  settled  between  the  parties.  To  wit,  that  the  chapel 
situated  within  the  churchyard  at  Ribbestain,  of  which  there  was 
the  contention,  shall  remain  in  peace  according  as  it  is  situated,  and 
the  enclosure  round  about  it,  the  said  brethren  for  ever  to  celebrate 
divine  service  in  the  said  Chapel  by  one  of  their  own  Chaplains 
and  the  said  brethren  shall  for  ever  without  any  impediment  from 
the  said  Rector  or  his  successors  be  able  as  opportunity  may  offer, 
and  it  shall  be  necessary  to  repair  and  rebuild  the  said  Chapel  and 
similarly  the  enclosure  of  it  in  the  place  where  it  now  is.  Never- 
theless no  parishioner  of  the  church  of  Ribbestain  shall  be  admitted 
to  divine  service  or  burial  in  prejudice  of  the  said  church,  &c. 

The  remainder  of  the  award  deals  with  the  spring  and 
with  twelve  acres  of  land  which  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
rector  of  Ribston  and  his  successors,  and  which  no  doubt 
form  a  portion  of  the  field  called  the  Parson's  Croft  at 
the  present  time.* 

In  September,  1444,  a  commission  was  issued  to  John, 
Bishop  of  Philippopolis,  suffragan,  to  dedicate  and  re- 
consecrate, in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  newly 
built  chapel  at  Ribston.    In  the  12th  of  King  William, 

*  See  also  letter  from  Henry,  Earl  Percy  (a.d.  1527)  concerning 
a  spring  at  Little  Ribston.    Plumpton  Correspondence ,  page  227. 
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"  our  deliverer  from  Popery  and  slavery,"  the  chapel  was 
"  repaired  and  embellished  "  by  Sir  Harry  Goodricke,  as 
an  inscription  in  the  interior  explains.  Evidently  when 
the  new  house  was  built  up  to  and  in  communication 
with  the  church,  the  entrance  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  church  were  stopped  up,  a  vault  was  made 
at  the  west  end,  and  an  entrance  opened  out  into  the 
Hall.  The  beautiful  doorway  still  remains  blocked  up 
on  the  south  side,  and  a  very  ugly  lean-to  porch  was 
erected  near  the  east  end,  cutting  up  one  of  the  windows 
in  the  south  wall,  and  possessing  indeed  no  feature  of 
grace  or  beauty. 

On  the  altar-floor  are  two  well-preserved  grave-slabs, 
from  which  brasses  have  been  removed,  and  which 
Hargrove  (who  died  in  181 8)  supposes  cover  the  remains 
of  two  Knights  Templars.  But  Dr.  Johnston,  who  saw 
the  stones  in  1669,  says  that  each  of  them  has  had  the 
figure  of  a  woman  and  a  shield,  and  an  inscription  round 
about,  but  that  the  brasses  were  even  at  that  time  missing. 
If  they  were  removed  when  the  army  of  Cromwell  was 
in  the  neighbourhood,  our  antiquary  probably  received 
his  information  from  some  one  who  remembered  them. 
But  the  brasses,  from  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  their 
matrices,  cannot  be  of  Knights  Templars,  whose  occupa- 
tion of  Ribston  ceased,  as  stated,  about  131 1.  The  slabs 
are  oblong,  that  on  the  north  of  the  altar  measures  7  feet 
10  inches  by  3  feet  10  inches,  and  its  matrix  is  3  feet 
3  inches  in  length.  The  other  slab  is  7  feet  by  3  feet 
8  inches,  and  the  matrix  is  3  feet  long.  A  small  shield 
of  arms  has  been  inserted  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  slabs.  The  brasses  have  belonged  most  probably  to 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  or  Edward  IV.,  or  of  a  date 
posterior  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  about  a.d.  1444. 

In  the  small  burial  ground  adjoining  the  church  is  a 
fine  old  mulberry  tree,  and  there  was  also  kept  here  a 
rather  remarkable  Roman  sepulchral  stone  carved  with  a 
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design  of  the  standard-bearer  to  the  IX.  or  Spanish 
Legion,  which  was  dug  up  in  the  Trinity  Gardens,  near 
Micklegate,  York,  in  the  year  1688.  This  legion,  I  may 
remark,  was  for  a  long  time  stationed  at  Isurium  (Aid- 
borough),  and  traversed  the  old  road  from  Tadcaster 
through  Cattal  Magna,  east  of  Ribston,  to  the  above- 
named  city.  The  monument  is  illustrated  in  Camden's 
Britannia,  and  is  copied  in  Hargrove's  Knaresborongh  (ed. 
1809,  page  274).  The  figure  is  depicted  holding  the 
ensign  of  a  cohort  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  a 
measure  for  corn.  In  1847  this  interesting  relic  was 
presented  to  the  museum  at  York  by  the  late  Mr.  Dent. 

Some  years  ago,  whilst  digging  in  the  churchyard,  the 
remains  of  about  twelve  adult  persons  were  found,  but  of 
their  origin  or  age  nothing  is  known.  Since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property  by  the  present  family  the  only 
interments  made  here  have  been  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Dent,  and  an  infant  child  of  the  late  owner.  In 
the  chapel  there  are  two  old  memorial  tablets  to  the 
Goodrickes ;  the  oldest,  dated  1652,  contains  a  lengthy 
inscription  in  Latin  recording  the  names  of  Richard 
Goodricke,  1601,  and  his  descendants  down  to  Sir  Henry, 
who  died  in  1641.  The  other  is  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  4th  Baronet.  There  are  also  two 
memorial  tablets  to  the  present  family  of  Dent. 

It  is  probable  that  the  handsome  block  of  stables  was 
built  by  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  soon  alter  the  hall,  as  an 
inscription  on  the  bell  in  the  clock-tower  leads:  "William 
and  Philip  Wightman  made  me,  1692."  When  the  new 
clock  was  erected  in  the  Jubilee  year,  1887,  tne  bell  was 
found  in  admirable  condition,  and  with  a  new  striker 
gave  a  more  sonorous  sound  than  before. 

But  it  is  now  time  I  turned  to  the  beautiful  park  and 
gardens  at  Ribston,  which,  I  may  state,  are  thrown  open 
to  visitors  on  Tuesdays  of  each  week  during  the  fine 
season.    The  gardens  cover  about  twenty-four  acres  of 
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ground,  and  are  very  tastefully  and  attractively  laid  out 
with  a  numerous  assortment  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower- 
ing plants,  many  of  which  are  most  deservedly  celebrated 
for  their  rarity  or  exceptional  growth.  The  presence  of 
many  of  these  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  Sir  Henry  Goodricke, 
4th  Baronet,  who  died  in  1738,  and  whose  monument  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  south  wall  of  the  old  chapel  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Ribston,  above  described.  Sir  Henry  had 
a  fine  taste  and  a  discriminating  eye,  and  spent  much 
time  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  trees,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of 
the  rare  and  handsome  specimens  on  the  estate  are  the 
result  of  his  careful  and  judicious  planting.  There  is  an 
interesting  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  by  Sir  Henry  to  the  great  naturalist,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  it  is  well  worth  quoting  : 

Sr.  The  civilitys  I  have  received  from  you  do  incourage  me  to 
give  the  trouble  of  a  letter,  and  knowing  you  to  be  one  who  loves 
to  incourage  curiosity,  makes  me  hope  that  the  subject  of  my  letter 
wont  be  so  disagreeable  to  you  as  to  another  :  it  is  to  desire  of  you 
that  if  amongst  yr  rarities  you  have  any  number  of  seeds,  nuts,  or 
kernells  of  foreign  and  rare  trees,  especially  those  that  are  hardy  I 
shall  verily  thankfully  pay  for  'em,  my  pleasure  being  to  raise  such 
things  in  hot  beds  and  preserve  em  with  care,  and  I  would  not  rob 
you  of  any  but  what  you  have  so  many  as  you  may  readily  spare  a 
part  to  one  who  will  as  readily  supply  you  again  when  any  accident 
happens  to  yours,  which  I  believe  yrs  are  more  subject  to  near 
London  than  we  are  here,  where  I  myself  take  the  chief  care  of  my 
curious  trees.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  tree  of  the  true 
lotus,  nor  the  larch  tree,  both  of  which  Mr.  Evelyn  says  grow  well 
in  our  climate,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed,  those  seeds  or  any 
other  exotic  I  doubt  not  to  raise.  T  mean  trees  for  smaller  plants  are 
too  numerous  for  me  to  attend,  if  you  could  procure  me  a  small 
tree  of  each  of  these  kinds  I  would  repay  you  with  thanks,  being 
Sr,  Yr  obliged  and  humble  servant.  H.  Goodricke. 

Ribstan  near  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire. 

  1712-13- 

How  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  fostered  a  love  of  trees,  and 
how  jealous  he  was  of  their  care  and  preservation  appears 
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in  the  circumstance  that  in  each  of  his  farm  leases  of  this 
date,  which  are  for  a  period  of  21  years,  a  clause  is 
inserted  binding  the  tenant  to  plant  every  year  at  his 
own  costs  and  charges,  and  to  nourish  and  preserve  from 
all  hurt  and  damage  a  certain  number  of  young  oak,  ash, 
and  elm  trees  on  some  convenient  part  of  the  demised 
premises. 

In  all  probability  the  fine  beeches  and  variegated  plane 
trees  in  the  garden,  the  two  magnificent  larches*  near 
the  old  summer  house,  the  two  very  rare  specimens  of 
wild  pear  (P.  domestica), — one  of  which  was  destroyed 
some  30  years  ago  by  a  gale, —  the  black  walnut  and 
flowering  ash  near  the  pond,  as  well  as  the  ornamental 
trees  in  the  park  generally,  and  on  Hollin  Hill,  &c,  were 
the  result  of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke's  love  of  planting. 
A  tree  of  very  much  longer  standing  in  the  park  is  the 
fine  old  Oriental  Plane  (P.  ovientalis),  which  probably 
dates  back  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  or  Templars  at 
Ribston,  or  fully  five  centuries,  although  according  to 
some  authorities  the  tree  was  not  known  in  this  country 
until  about  a.d.  1550.  Hargrove,  writing  130  years  ago, 
remarks  that  its  principal  limb  extends  44  feet  from  the 
bole.  This  limb  is  now  59J  feet  long,  and  measures 
8J  feet  at  its  greatest  circumference.  The  bole  is  18  feet 
in  girth  at  the  ground,  and  15^  feet  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  Its  height  is  45  feet,  and  the  spread  of  the 
branches  104  feet.  The  picture  overleaf  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  growth  and  general  appearance  of  the  tree, 
but  it  is  inadequate  to  portray  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  It  is  probably  the  finest  living 
specimen  of  its  kind  in  England.  The  tree  was  greatly 
venerated  in  the  East,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  being  held 

*  These  in  all  probability  are  amongst  the  first  larch  trees  ever 
planted  in  Yorkshire.  The  larch  was  not  unknown  in  England  in 
Evelyn's  time,  but  was  not  generally  established  in  this  country 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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in  particular  estimation  certain  of  these  trees  were  at 
stated  intervals  nourished  with  wine  instead  of  water. 
The  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  worshipped  beneath 
their  shade,  and  wax  tapers  were  burned  before  them  as 
at  a  shrine.* 

It  now  behoves  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
celebrated  Ribston  Pippin.  Though  well-known  and 
greatly  prized  as  one  of  the  best  flavoured  dessert  apples 
grown,  it  is  not  now  so  generally  cultivated  in  the  north, 
having  long  ago  apparently  found  a  more  congenial  home 
in  the  warmer  apple-growing  districts  of  middle  and 
southern  England.  The  original  tree  at  Ribston,  the 
parent  of  the  numerous  family  of  Pippins  in  this  country, 
was,  however,  a  truly  magnificent  and  prolific  specimen, 
and  in  1787  produced  six  bushels  of  fruit. f  The  tree  was 
blown  down  during  a  great  storm  of  wind  in  18 10,  but 
fortunately  the  lower  portion  of  it  was  left  standing,  and 
from  this  remnant  by-and-bye  new  shoots  were  put  forth, 
and  the  tree  continued  to  produce  fruit  until  1835,  when 
it  began  to  show  signs  of  decay.  Every  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  it,  and  for  many  years  the  main  stem,  which 
extended  itself  horizontally,  was  supported  by  props,  and 
there  is  an  old  oil  painting  kept  at  Ribston,  executed  in 
1834,  which  depicts  the  tree  in  this  position.  The  present 
tree  is  an  off-shoot  from  the  original  stem,  but  it  has 
made  very  little  progress  for  many  years,  for  the  wood 
seems  to  canker  just  as  much  as  it  gains,  and  though  the 
tree  has  produced  a  few  apples  annually  they  are  of  no 
particular  quality. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Pippin  and  of  its  introduction 
into  England,  Mr.  Dent  has  kindly  furnished  the  ensuing 
particulars.  He  says  that  Miss  Clough,  who  was  a  great 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  and  who  spent 

*  It  is  no  doubt  the  Oriental  plane  that  is  referred  to  in  Genesis 
xxx.,  37. 

f  Vide  Hargrove's  Knaresborough ,  ed.  1809,  page  275. 
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much  of  her  youth  at  Ribston,  wrote  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pippin  at 
Ribston  : 

These  pippins  were  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  from  Normandy 
about  the  year  1709  ;  only  one  of  them  succeeded,  and  from  that 
tree  all  the  Ribston  Pippins  have  descended. 

The  Ribston  Pippin  came  from  Normandy  about  the  beginning 
of  last  century  ;  my  great  grand-father,  Sir  Harry  Goodricke,  had 
a  friend  abroad  who  sent  him  three  pippins  in  a  letter,  which  being 
sown  two  came  to  nothing  ;  the  present  old  tree  at  Ribston  is  the 
produce  of  the  third  of  these  pippins,  and  have  been  transplanted 
into  all  parts. 

Another  account  by  Miss  Clough  says  : 

Sir  Henry,  father  of  Sir  John,  being  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  he 
preserved  the  pippins  of  some  fine  flavoured  apples,  and  sent  them 
to  Ribston  ;  they  were  sown,  and  the  produce  in  due  time  planted 
in  the  park  (now  George  Garth).    Out  of  the  trees  which  were 

planted  five  proved  decided  all  dead,  the  other  two 

proved  good  apples,  they  are  yet.  they  never  were 

grafted  .... 

The  manuscript,  which  is  on  a  small  scrap  of  paper  in 
Miss  Clough's  handwriting,  is  here  defaced  and  destroyed. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  rarest  trees  in  the  park  is 
the  Pyvus  domestica,  or  wild  pear,  mentioned  above,  of 
which  only  one  specimen  remains,  and  is  in  the  Park 
Hill.  A  second  specimen  near  the  pond  was  blown  down 
about  1870.  The  foliage  of  this  tree  resembles  that  of 
the  mountain  ash,  but  the  fruit,  which  grows  in  clusters, 
is  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  has  a  bitter,  acrid  flavour. 
When  the  British  Association  met  at  York  in  184.4, 
specimens  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  were  submitted  to  the 
assembled  botanists  by  Mr.  Dent,  but  after  some  dis- 
cussion they  were  pronounced  to  be  of  the  common 
service-tree  (S.  domestica)*    Later,  Mr.  H.  E.  Strickland 

*  The  difficulty  in  identifying  the  species  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  there  are  upwards  of  600  named  varieties  of 
pear. 
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The  Pinetum,  Ribston  Park. 
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wrote,  "  The  botanists  here  assembled  have  laid  their 
heads  together  upon  your  specimen  of  Pyrus,  and  have 
decided  that  it  is  the  true  Pyrus  domestica,  only  one  speci- 
men of  which  was  known  to  exist  in  this  island,  viz. :  in 
the  midst  of  Wyre  Forest  in  Staffordshire."  Professor 
Babington  also  wrote  :  "  I  had  had  reason  to  believe  that 
my  original  idea  concerning  the  wild  pear  which  you  left 
with  me  was  correct  in  that  it  is  the  Pyrus  domestica,  of 
Smith,  of  which  a  naturalised  tree  exists  in  Wyre  Forest 
on  the  borders  of  Shropshire."* 

There  is  a  good  specimen  ot  this  rare  tree  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dent, 
written  in  1887,  observes  :  "  We  have  no  record  of  the 
dates  of  planting,  but  have  reason  to  suppose  the  tree 
was  planted  by  Dr.  John  Sibthorpe  when  Professor  of 
Botany  in  this  University,  a.d.  1784  to  1795.  '^ne  Pyrus 
domestica  here  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  about  35  feet 
high,  the  spread  of  branches  46  feet,  at  4  feet  high  it  is 
4  feet,  10  inches  in  girth,  and  at  the  ground-level  6  feet 
10  inches,  and  it  divides  into  several  branches  12  to  13 
feet  above  the  ground-level."  The  specimen  at  Oxford 
cannot,  however,  compare  with  the  tree  in  Ribston  Park, 
which  is  fully  60  feet  high,  and  measures  8  feet  6  inches 
in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  late  Mr.  Dent  took  great  pride  in  promoting  the 
general  attractiveness  of  the  park  and  grounds,  in  which 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
who  came  to  Ribston  in  1857  from  Chatsworth,  where  he 
had  been  sometime  foreman  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  the  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  head  gardener.  They 
planted  the  remarkable  Pinetum,  which  to  all  lovers  of 
trees  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction  at  Ribston,  and  is 
well-known  to  arboriculturists  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Here  in  a  space  of  barely  three  acres  there  are  to  be  seen 

*  See  Lee's  Pictures  of  Nature  round  Malvern. 
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about  70  varieties  of  the  Fir  kind,  most  of  which  have 
been  imported  from  distant  countries.  As  we  walk 
amid  these  grand  and  stately  forest  rarities,  in  the  shadow 
of  their  sombre  evergreen  branches  of  varying  form  and 
hue,  it  seems,  in  sooth,  like  a  temporary  sojourn  in  some 
American  or  remote  tropical  forest,  where  only  the  more 
brilliant  colours  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  are  wanting 
to  complete  the  illusion.  Here  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  rare  Californian  Red  Cedar,  also  a  full-grown 
W ellingtonia  gigantea,  or  Mammoth-Tree,  60  feet  high, 
from  California.  Fine  specimens  of  Cryptomeria  Japonica, 
or  Japanese  Spruce,  Abies  Hookeri  (20  feet  high),  and  A. 
Morinda,  the  Himalayan  Spruce  Fir,  and  A.  Mertensiana, 
the  Californian  Hemlock  Spruce.  There  is  also  a  com- 
paratively young  example  of  the  Umbrella  Pine  (S.  Verti- 
cillata )  from  Japan,  which  was  planted  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  ;  likewise  a  very  fine  North  American 
Cypress  ( C.  Nootkatensis )  which  was  put  down  when 
a  seedling  in  1858,  and  is  now  a  flourishing,  cone-shaped 
tree,  40  feet  high.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the  collection 
of  common  yews,  where  no  less  than  14  distinct  varieties 
have  been  got  together. 

The  dense  growth  of  the  trees  breaks  to  some  extent 
the  storms  which  rage  sometimes  with  great  fury  through 
the  neighbourhood.  I  have  referred  to  the  great  gale  of 
1 810  which  tore  down  the  Ribston  Pippin.  But  the  most 
disastrous  local  storm  of  which  we  possess  any  record, 
was  that  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1633-4,  when 
seven  persons  perished  on  Ribston  Moor,  "  not  twelve- 
score  yards  from  their  habitations."  So  terrific  was  the 
gale  that  one  woman  at  Goldsborough,  unable  to  keep  her 
feet,  was  picked  up  dead  on  the  threshold  of  her  own  door. 
The  storm  seems  to  have  come  from  the  north-west,  and 
Sir  Wm.  Brereton  tells  us  that  on  the  Lancashire  coast 
immense  quantities  of  fish  were  swept  out  of  the  sea,  and 
that  fifty  cart-load  was  afterwards  gathered  upon  the  sands. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Allerton  Mauleverer. 

Y  the  great  North  Road  already  mentioned,  from 
Walshford  to  Allerton  (where  is  the  nearest 
railway  station),  it  is  about  two  miles.  When 
the  present  highway  at  Allerton  station  was 
straightened,  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  new  road  was 
laid  parallel  with  the  old  road  to  York,  skirting  the  park 
wall  south  of  the  mansion.  Allerton  Grange  at  that  time 
was  a  post-office.  Being  on  an  important  coaching 
thoroughfare,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  traffic  and  the 
mails  also  passed  here  daily.  The  farm  house  near  the 
station  was  then  an  inn,  called  the  New  Inn,  and  is  still 
known  by  this  name.  The  coaches  stopped  here  to 
change  horses,  and  a  busy  place  it  was,  there  being 
stabling  for  36  horses  within  the  recollection  of  old 
persons  still  living.  Passengers  by  the  coaches  would 
be  occasionally  entertained  with  the  exciting  spectacle  of 
a  cock-fight.  This  was  a  well-known  rendezvous  for  the 
champions  of  the  ignoble  sport,  but  when  the  railway  was 
made,  and  the  inn  converted  into  a  farm-house,  the  old 
cock-pit  was  levelled  up. 

It  was  a  sight  in  those  days  to  see  the  immense  droves 
of  Scotch  cattle  that  came  along  this  highway  from  the 
north  for  eventual  sale  at  various  markets.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  as  many  as  a  thousand  head,  filling  the 
road  for  long  distances,  and  rendering  traffic  difficult. 
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Many  of  the  men  who  accompanied  them  were  practised 
smiths,  and  as  the  animals  became  footsore  by  reason  of 
their  toilsome  marches,  they  were  taken  aside  and  shod 
with  small  iron  shoes  carried  for  the  purpose.  Besides 
the  New  Inn  just  mentioned  there  was  another  hostelry 
at  a  house  called  Nineveh,  about  three  miles  further  north, 
and  both  of  these  used  to  be  frequented  by  the  cattle 
drovers.  Now  there  is  no  public  house  of  entertainment 
between  Walshford  Bridge  and  Boroughbridge,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles. 

The  village  or  township  of  Allerton  now  consists  of  a 
few  scattered  houses,  the  church,  and  the  noble  mansion 
of  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton,  surrounded  by  its 
extensive  and  beautiful  park.  Allerton  was  for  many 
centuries  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mauleverer, 
the  founder  of  which  was  William  Mauleverer,  who  came 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  received  this  manor 
in  part  reward  for  his  services.*  The  estate  descended 
in  the  male  line  of  this  family  until  1720,  when  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Richard  Mauleverer,  Bart.,  at  the  age  of  26, 
unmarried,  it  reverted  to  his  mother  and  continued  in  the 
female  line  to  1786,  in  which  year  Viscount  Galway  sold 
it  to  the  then  Duke  of  York.  His  Royal  Highness 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  the  late  large  and  substantial 
residence,  erected  the  commodious  stables,  and  laid  out 
the  beautiful  gardens.  For  some  time  the  house  was 
occupied  by  him  and  his  royal  brother  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1789  the  house  and  estate  were  again  sold  to 
Col.  Thomas  Thornton,  for  ^"110,000,  and  the  name  was 
then  altered  to  "Thornville  Royal."  In  February,  1805, 
most  of  the   estate   including   the  mansion,  pleasure 

*  For  pedigrees,  &c,  of  the  Mauleverers  see  Flower's  Visitation, 
and  Foster's  edition  of  Glover's  Visitation  (1584-5),  pages  64—8  ; 
Hayleian  MSS.,  vol.  699,  fol.  1  ;  Thoresby's  Due.  Leod.  (1816),  vol.  1., 
pages  117,  191,  &c.  Some  of  the  Mauleverers  are  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 
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grounds,  and  the  richly  timbered  park  of  400  acres,  was 
sold  at  Garraway's  Coffee  House  to  Charles  Philip, 
17th  Lord  Stourton. 

This  ancient  house  traces  its  lineage,  in  the  direct  male 
line,  from  one  Botolph  Stourton,  first  "  Dominus  de 
Stourton,"  co.  Wilts,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  who 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
was  therefore  brother-in-law  to  Harold  II.,  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  kings.  Tradition  says  that  Botolph  Stourton 
took  a  chief  lead  under  King  Harold  at  the  battles  of 
Stamford  Bridge  and  Hastings,  and  after  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  Saxons  at  the  latter  place,  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  to  hold  out  against  William  the 
Norman,  afterwards  William  I.  The  Barony  of  Stourton 
of  Stourton,  co.  Wilts.,  was  created  26th  Henry  VI.  (May 
13th,  1448),  and,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  oldest  surviving 
Barony  by  Letters  Patent.* 

The  stately  mansion  was  built  in  1849-51  by  Charles, 
19th  Lord  Stourton,  and  is  now  known  as  Allerton  Park. 
Nearly  all  the  materials  of  the  former  buildings  were  used 
in  its  construction.  Only  one  small  portion  of  the  former 
house  remains,  which  includes  principally  what  is  called 
the  "chapel  room,"  and  this  formed  part  of  the  dining- 
room  in  the  old  mansion.  The  chapel  attached  to  the 
present  house  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  was  built  by 
Charles  Philip,  17th  Lord  Stourton,  who  started  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  here  a  year  or  two  after  his 
purchase  of  the  estate  in  1805.  The  building  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  improved  by  his  son  and  successor, 
William  Joseph,  18th  Lord  Stourton,  who  added  tran- 
septs and  vaults  under  the  sanctuary,  to  which  certain 
members  of  the  family  who  had  been  buried  in  St.  Martin's 

*  For  biography  and  pedigree  of  Stourton  see  Sir  Richard  C. 
Hoare's  History  of  Wiltshire,  pages  43 — 50;  also  Foster's  West  Riding 
County  Families;  and  The  History  of  the  Noble  House  of  Stourton,  of 
Stourton,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  privately  printed,  1899. 
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Church  at  Allerton,  were  removed.*  The  park,  a  very 
old  domain,  was  originally  paled,  but  the  palings  were 
removed  when  the  present  wall  was  finished  in  1745. 
The  "Temple  of  Victory,"  erected  by  Frederick,  Duke  of 
York,  more  than  a  century  ago,  still  occupies  its  old 
commanding  site  in  the  park.  The  Hawk's  Mews,  erected 
by  Colonel  Thornton  has  however  been  removed. 

Charles,  19th  Lord  Stourton,  died  on  December 
23rd,  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving 
son,  Alfred  Joseph,  20th  Baron  Stourton,  senior  co-heir 
to  the  Baronies  of  Mowbray,  Segrave,  Talbot,  Strange 
of  Blackmere,  Furnival,  Dacre  of  Gillesland,  Greystock, 
and  Giffard  of  Brimmesfield,  and  co-heir  to  the  Baronies 
of  Howard,  Ferrers  of  Wemme,  Braose  of  Gower, 
Kerdestan,  Verdon,  and-  Fitz  Payne.  The  abeyance  to 
the  Baronies  of  Mowbray  and  Segrave  was  determined 
in  his  favour  in  1878.!  Alfred  Joseph,  Lord  Mowbray, 
Segrave  and  Stourton  died  at  Paris,  April  18th,  1893, 
aged  64,  and  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Botolph  Joseph,  24th 
Baron  Mowbray,  25th  Baron  Segrave,  and  21st  Baron 
and  Lord  Stourton  of  Stourton,  co.  Wilts,  is  the  present 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  house  and  estate.  His  Lord- 
ship claims  to  be  senior  co-heir  to  the  ancient  Earldom 

*  The  chapel  was  further  enlarged  when  the  mansion  was  rebuilt 
in  1849 — 51,  by  throwing  a  part  of  what  was  the  dining-room  in  the 
old  house  into  the  tribune  of  the  chapel.  The  old  Free  Chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  contained  these  arms,  inscribed 
beneath  the  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  wife,  kneeling  :  gules,  3 
levriers  courant  in  pale,  argent,  collared  sable,  Mauleverer,  impaling 
azure  a  bend  between  6  martlets,  argent,  a  crescent  for  difference,  gules. 

t  The  co-heirship  to  the  Baronies  of  Mowbray,  Segrave,  &c.  &c. 
was  acquired  in  1749  by  the  marriage  of  William  Stourton,  after- 
wards 16th  Baron  Stourton,  with  Winifred,  eldest  daughter  and  in 
her  issue  co-heir  of  Philip  Howard,  of  Buckenham,  co.  Norfolk, 
youngest  brother  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  her  issue  co- 
heir of  her  uncles,  Thomas  and  Edward,  8th  and  9th  Dukes  of 
Norfolk. 
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of  Norfolk  (created  13 12),  and  as  Lord  Mowbray,  to 
be  Premier  Baron  of  England  ;  the  Barony  of  Mowbray, 
in  the  Peerage  of  England,  having  been  created  by  writ 
of  nth  Edward  I.  (1283),  which  the  House  of  Lords  has 
decided  is  the  earliest  writ  on  record  to  which  the  creation 
of  a  peerage  can  be  referred. 

By  favour  of  his  Lordship  I  am  enabled  to  present  a 
view  of  the  old  mansion  above  mentioned,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  from  a  large  water-colour  drawing  in  his 
possession,  likewise  one  of  the  south  front  of  the  existing 
mansion.  The  old  mansion  it  may  be  stated  was  built 
entirely  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted.    Of  the  original 


The  Old  Mansion,  Allerton  Park. 


homestead  of  the  Mauleverers  nothing  is  now  known, 
except  that  a  wing  of  very  solid  construction,  on  the 
north  side,  was  standing  when  the  present  building  was 
erected  over  fifty  years  ago.  Glover  in  1584  records  six 
different  armorial  coats  displayed  in  several  apartments 
of  the  house.* 

The  church  at  Allerton,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  Richard  Mauleverer, 
son  of  William,  who  was  the  first  of  that  name.  About 

*  See  Foster's  ed.  Yorks.  Visit.,  page  433. 
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the  year  1745  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  Norman  style  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  Arundel,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c  *  The  building 
is  picturesquely  seated  on  a  wooded  elevation  close  to 
the  road.  It  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ancient 
effigies  it  contains,  and  for  the  fine  old  brass  to  Sir  John 
Mauleverer,  and  his  wife  Elianora,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Middleton.  Sir  John  was  a  deponent  in  the  famous 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy  (1385-90),  and  died 
November  30th,  1400.  The  brass  depicts  the  knight  full 
length,  clad  in  plate  armour,  with  visored  bascinet  of 
uncommon  pattern,  and  hauberk  and  jupon  bearing  his 
arms  (gu.  three  greyhounds  courant,  in  pale,  collared,  or.) 
The  lady  likewise  displayed  at  full  length,  is  attired  in  a 
long  robe  ;  at  their  feet  are  two  hounds.  The  size  of  the 
brass  is  ig|  inches  by  8  inches  ;  beneath  it  is  a  strip  of 
brass  24  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide,  bearing  a  three- 
line  inscription  as  follows  : 

J^ic  jacet  ©ns.  Sorjanncs  irHauleberer,  fflt'les,  et  lEltanora, 
censors  ejus,  fi'lt'a  ©nt  Petri  oe  fRtoclton,  jJHtlttta,  <®ut 
Jorjannes  ofattt  in  Die  $ob.  ana.  2Bm\  fH^TCCC,  quorum 
am'mabus,  etc. 

The  whole  is  probably  the  work  of  a  foreign  artist. 

There  are  two  full-size  cumbent  effigies  of  knights, 
with  legs  crossed,  cut  in  wood,  but  many  of  their  features 
are  unfortunately  so  far  obliterated  or  missing  as  to 
render  an  accurate  description  of  them  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  Both  of  them  have  apparently  rested  upon 
altar-tombs  of  wood,  which  are  now  lost.  One  of  the 
tomb-slabs  is  fairly  perfect,  and  measures  21  inches  wide 
and  3^  inches  in  thickness.  The  knight  is  depicted  in  a 
suit  of  chain-mail,  with  surcoat,  and  bascinet,  pointed. 
It  is  apparently  of"  the  same  age  and  pattern  as  the  effigy 
in  Spofforth  Church,  but  has  no  shield,  and  the  hands 

*  See  Collect.  Topog.et  Geneal.,  i.,  306,  316,  vi.,  16,  &c. ;  also  History 
of  the  House  0)  Arundel,  by  J.  Pym  Yeatman  (1882). 
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shew  division  of  the  fingers.  The  sword  borne  on  the 
left  side  is  long,  with  knob-handle  and  cross- hilt.  The 
feet  rest  against  a  lion  couchant,  gardant,  indicative  of  a 
hero  valorous  yet  circumspect.  The  figure  (measured 
with  legs  across)  is  6  feet  2  inches  in  length.  The  other 
effigy  is  older,  but  much  mutilated  and  decayed,  both 
legs  being  broken  off  below  the  knees.  In  point  of  stature 
it  is  inferior  to  the  last-named,  having  been  little  more 
than  5  feet  long,  and  now  rests  in  an  old  stone  coffin  kept 
inside  the  church.  It  is  represented  in  a  complete  suit 
of  ring  armour,  with  globular  hood  and  surcoat,*  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  The  shield  is  large  (26  inches  by  14 
inches)  and  rounded  to  the  body,  and  the  arms  upon  it 
(if  it  has  borne  any)  are  now  entirely  effaced.  It  is  held 
by  the  left  hand  which  shews  divided  fingers.  Both 
effigies  are  probably  to  members  of  the  early  Mauleverers ; 
the  older  one  possibly  to  Sir  John  Mauleverer,  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  the  De  Ros,  Goldsborough,  and 
Plumpton  families,  who  were  associated  with  the  Crusades 
of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Sir  John  was  one  of  the  chosen 
Yorkshire  knights  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of 
the  young  King  Edward  II.  at  Boulogne  in  1307-8. f 
According  to  Rapin  the  late  king  had  requested  his  eldest 
son  to  convey  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land,  along  with 
,£"32,000  sterling  which  he  had  specially  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Sir  John  was  in  all 
probability  a  benefactor  to  the  same  cause.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  same  King  Edward  II.,  gave  a  license  by 
fine  in  a.d.  13 14,  for  the  erection  of  a  chantry  here  in  the 

*  The  surcoat  was  adopted  not  only  by  the  Crusaders  to  prevent 
the  great  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  armour  whilst  sojourning  in 
Eastern  lands,  but  was  also  worn  by  many  of  the  upper  classes  in 
this  country  as  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain.  It  has  been 
often  stated  that  it  was  a  Crusading  garment  only,  which  is  quite 
erroneous. 


t  Rot.  Pat.,  1st  Edward  II.,  pt.  1. 
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church  of  his  fathers.  Thoresby  expresses  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  chantry  was  founded  at  this  place  or  at 
Chapel  Allerton,  where  the  Mauleverers  had  an  estate,  an 
opinion  repeated  by  every  subsequent  writer  on  the 
subject.  It  is  however  expressly  stated  in  the  original 
charter,  which  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  that  it 
was  "in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Allerton  Mauleverer." 
The  translation  is  this  : 

For  John  de  Mauleverer  of  a  Chantry  granted. 
The  King  to  all  to  whom,  &c,  greeting.  Although  of  common 
counsel,  &c,  yet  by  a  fine  which  our  beloved  and  trusty  John  de 
Mauleverer  has  made  with  us  we  have  granted  and  given  license 
for  us  and  our  heirs  as  far  as  in  us  lies  to  the  same  John  that  he  one 
messuage  six  bovates  of  land  and  twenty  solidates  of  rent  with  the 
appurtenances  in  Hopeton  [Hopperton]  and  Quixle  [Whixley]  may 
give  and  grant  to  a  certain  chaplain  to  say  mass  every  day  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Allerton  Mauleverer  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  ever.  And  to  the  same  chaplain  that  he 
the  messuage  lands  and  rents  aforesaid  with  the  appurtenances 
from  the  aforesaid  John  may  receive  and  hold  to  him  and  his 
successors  aforesaid  to  say  mass  every  day  in  the  aforesaid  church 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  ever  as  is  aforesaid  by 
the  tenor  of  these  presents  we  have  likewise  given  special  license. 
Being  unwilling  that  the  aforesaid  John  or  his  heirs  or  the  aforesaid 
chaplain  or  his  successors  by  reason  of  the  statute  aforesaid  by  us 
or  our  heirs  should  be  annoyed  molested  or  burdened  in  any  way. 
Saving  however  to  the  chief  lords  of  that  fee  the  services  therefrom 
due  and  accustomed.  In  witness  whereof,  &c.  Witness  the  King 
at  Westminster,  28th  day  of  May.    By  fine  of  sixty  shillings.* 

In  addition  to  the  memorials  already  mentioned,  there 
are  two  whole-length  cumbent  effigies  in  stone,  of 
Catherine,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer,  who 
died  January  31st,  1703,  and  her  second  husband,  John 
Hopton,  Esq.,  of  Hungerskill,  who  died  on  the  24th 
April  following.  The  figures  are  each  6  feet  long,  and 
represented  in  the  costume  of  the  period.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  male  effigy  is  suspended  from  the  waist-belt  a 
short  straight  dagger  or  misericorde. 

*  Rot.  Pat.,  8th  Edward  II.,  pt.  2,  m.  8. 
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A  small  Priory  of  Benedictines,  an  off-shoot  of  the 
monastery  of  Marmoutier,  in  France,  was  established 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Sir  Richard  Mauleverer, 
the  founder,  gave  thepft  the  church  at  Allerton,  with  the 
mill  and  mill-pool,  and  certain  lands  there  and  in  Duns- 
ford  and  Grafton.*  At  the  Dissolution  its  revenues  were 
settled  by  Henry  VIII.  on  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  old  Priory  remains.  It  is  said  that 
the  foundations  were  dug  up  about  a  century  ago,  and 
used  for  building  purposes.  I  cannot  hear  that  any 
carved  stones  or  objects  of  any  kind  exist  belonging  to  it. 
Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton  informs  me  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Priory  buildings  stood  in  a  grass-field  in 
front  of  Gate  Hill  farm,  and  within  200  yards  of  the 
present  park  wall,  but  of  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  old 
monastery  there  is  no  knowledge. 

Adverting  again  to  the  park,  Mr.  Riley  Fortune,  F.Z.S., 
informs  me  that  the  lakes  there  are  the  occasional  resorts 
of  rare  birds.  On  a  visit  to  Allerton  some  years  ago  he 
ascertained  that  the  bittern,  pochard,  scaup,  common 
scoter,  and  the  tufted  duck  have  been  seen  in  the  park,  and 
specimens  of  the  bittern  and  common  scoter,  taken  on  the 
estate,  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Mowbray 
and  Stourton.  The  great  crested  grebe  (P.  cristatus),  not 
noted  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  his  contribution  to  the  Birds  of 
the  district  in  my  previous  work  on  Niddevdale  (1894), 
pages  67 — 76,  has  also  been  seen  upon  the  lakes  in  the 
park  on  at  least  three  occasions  within  the  last  few  years. 

About  Allerton  and  Marton,  to  the  north,  are  several 
extensive  gravel  mounds  of  remarkable  aspects  and 
dimensions.     Nowhere  do  these  exhibit  any  signs  of 

*  Burton's  Mon.  Ebor.,  page  258;  Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  vn  ,  484; 
Surtees  Soc.  Pub.,  xlii.,  259.  A  translation  of  the  foundation  charter 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  an  account  of  the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  York,  included  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  the 
Institute  at  York. 
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stratification,  but  present  confused  heaps  of  various 
stones  and  boulders,  varying  in  size  from  a  mere  pebble 
to  half-a-ton  in  weight.  From  their  composition,  form, 
and  position,  they  are  in  all  probability  the  moraine  debris 
of  an  immense  ice-flow  which  has  descended  from  the 
high  land  to  the  west.  One  of  these  large  mounds, 
situated  near  the  Boroughbridge  road,  about  one  mile 
north  of  Allerton  Park,  is  upwards  of  200  feet  in  height, 
and  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  Claro  Hill. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  was  a  Mote  or  meeting-place 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts,  from  which  ancient  centre  of 
assembly  the  wapentake  of  Claro  derives  its  name.  Here, 
doubtless,  all  important  public  business  was  transacted, 
complaints  heard,  new  laws  promulgated,  justice  dis- 
pensed, and  all  such  matters  as  affected  the  common 
interests  of  the  wapentake  discussed  and  settled.  The 
Scotch  Mute  Hill  was  of  like  origin. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


In  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Nidd. 

LMOST  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  garden-like 
territory  of  the  lower  Nidd  already  described, 
as  well  as  that  embraced  by  the  townships  of 
Goldsborough,  Plumpton,  Little  Ribston,  the 
two  Deightons,  and  Spoffbrth,  next  to  be  described,  have 
at  some  period  belonged  to  those  hardy  and  illustrious 
knights,  who  fighting  for  the  faith  of  the  Cross,  freely 
gave  their  lands  or  contributed  in  other  ways  towards 
maintaining  the  costly  pilgrimages  and  wars  against  the 
infidels  in  the  East.  The  monumental  effigies  of  some 
of  these  old  Knight  Crusaders,  carved  in  the  armour  of 
the  period,  still  exist  in  most  of  the  churches  of  this 
Yorkshire  Holy  Land. 

Goldsborough,  our  next  resting  place  from  Allerton 
Mauleverer,  possesses  two  such  monuments  of  this 
eventful  era  of  the  Holy  Wars.  It  does  not  seem 
improbable  from  its  pre-Conquest  name,  Godenesberg,  that 
this  was  a  Deorum  locus,  or  place  of  gods,  dedicated  to 
Saxon  idolatry,  after  the  conversion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  to  Christianity.*    But  the  late 

*  Bosworth  gives  A.-S.  God,  es.  n.  plu.  u,  ena,  a  heathen  god,  an 
idol.  Godmanham  (in  Domesday  Book  Godmundham)  near  Market 
Weighton,  of  similar  nomenclature,  is  recognised  as  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple  and  the  scene  of  idol  worship  in  Saxon  times,  where 
Coisi  the  high  priest  of  the  Pagans  was  baptised  in  a.d.  626.  See 
Bede's  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  11.,  cap.  13-14,  also  Burton's  Itiner.,  page 
63,  and  Taylor's  Words  and  Places,  page  355. 
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Canon  Lascelles,  rector  of  Goldsborough,  thought  the 
prefix  to  be  a  form  of  Godwin,  a  personal  name.* 

Goldsborough, f  as  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Ralph 
Paganel,  is  thus  surveyed  in  a.d.  1086  : 

Manor.  In  Godenesburg  Merlesuan  had  eight  carucates  of  land 
to  be  taxed.  Land  to  four  ploughs.  Hubert  a  vassal  of  Ralph 
[Paganel]  has  now  there  one  plough  and  seven  villanes  with  two 
ploughs  and  half  a  fishery,  paying  5s.  4d  Wood  pasture  twelve 
quarentens  long  and  four  broad. 

From  Paganel  the  manor  came  through  the  important 
house  of  Vescy,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Bolton  Percy, 
and  other  lands  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  13th 
century  the  knightly  family  of  Goldesburgh,  who  derived 
their  name  from  our  township,  held  the  manor  from 
De  Vescy,  and  bore,  as  arms  of  affection,  the  same  coat 
as  their  chief  lords.  The  cross  patonce  of  Goldesburgh  is 
found  upon  a  seal  attached  to  a  charter  of  Vescy,  ca.  1200, 
contained  in  Seton's  Heraldry  in  Scotland. 

The  parish  of  Goldsborough  contains  three  townships, 
viz. :  Goldsborough,  Flaxby,  and  Coneythorpe.  These 
latter  names  plainly  indicate  settlements  by  Danes,  prob- 
ably during  the  heathen  Viking  period  in  the  9th  century. 
Further  evidence  occurs  in  the  local  place-name  Scaleber 
(Scand.  scale,  skali,  huts  or  dwellings),]:  likewise  down  by 
the  river,  is  a  field  still  known  as  "  Gundriff's  Pasture," 
which  suggests  an  old  Danish  colony  on  the  site.  When 
the  church  was  restored  in  1859  a  singular  discovery  was 

*  Notes  on  the  History  of  Goldsborough,  by  J.  W.  Lascelles  (1901). 

t  There  are  three  Goldsboroughs  in  Yorkshire,  the  other  two 
being  the  village  of  Goldsborough  (in  Domesday  book  Golberg),  about 
six  miles  north  of  Whitby,  and  Goldsborough,  the  name  of  a  hill 
on  the  moors  above  Cotherstone  in  Teesdale.  There  is  also  I  may 
add,  a  Godesburg  on  the  Rhine,  two  miles  from  Bonn,  which  has 
some  ancient  remains.  It  was  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple  in  the 
4th  century  and  subsequently  of  an  early  Christian  church. 

I  See  my  Richmondshirc ,  page  363. 
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made  bearing  out  these  conclusions.  Beneath  the  north 
wall  there  was  unearthed  a  leaden  parcel  containing  a 
large  number  of  early  coins  and  pieces  of  broken  silver. 
One  of  the  coins  was  of  the  Saxon  King  Alfred,  but  the 
bulk  were  Oriental,  from  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  Such 
coins,  it  is  well  known,  were  obtained  by  Danish  mer- 
chants trading  with  the  East,  and  during  periods  of 
disturbance  the  money  would  be  concealed  in  some  place 
that  could  be  readily  identified  when  the  need  for  its 
recovery  arose.  These  curious  coins,  it  may  be  added, 
were  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  ancient  family  of  Goldes- 
burgh,  above  mentioned,  held 
the  manor  and  made  Golds- 
borough  its  home  for  more  than 
four  centuries.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Albert 
Goldsborough,  I  am  privileged 
to  present  the  fullest  pedigree 
of  this  historic  family  hitherto 
published.  The  first  recorded 
of  the  name  was  Hugo  de  Goldesburgh  Arms. 
Godesburg,  who  is  mentioned 

in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  12th  Henry  II.  (1165),  as  contributing 
to  the  imperial  taxation.  His  son  Richard  de  Goldesburgh, 
temp.  Henry  II.,  was  a  witness  to  a  deed  of  Agatha 
Trussebut,  aunt  of  the  founder  of  the  Ribston  Preceptory 
in  a.d.  1217.*  His  grandson,  Richard  de  Goldesburgh, 
obtained  a  grant  of  free  warren,  53rd  Henry  III.  (a.d. 
1268),  in  all  his  demesne  lands  of  Goldsborough,  and  in 
1284  he  was  returned  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Goldsborough 
held  as  one  knight's  fee  of  John  de  Vescy.  In  this  year 
the  name  of  Henry  de  Goldesburgh  appears  as  holding  a 
fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Poyuell  [Pool,  near  Otley] 
*  See  also  note,  5th  John  (1203),  in  Collyer  and  Turner's  Hkley, 
page  94. 
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by  military  service  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1298 
Pool  and  Farnley  were  held  by  Sir  Richard  de  Goldes- 
burgh,.senior.  On  October  30th,  1300,  Sir  Richard  went 
to  St.  Robert's  Priory  at  Knaresborough  and  did  homage 
to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  for  the  lands  in  Pool 
and  Farnley.  In  1292  Sir  Richard  was  summoned  to 
answer  the  lord  King  Edward  I.  by  what  warrant  he  and 
his  heirs  claimed  to  have  free  warren  in  the  lands  at  Golds- 
borough,  which  warrant  he  the  said  Richard  produced.* 

Sir  Richard  de  Goldesburgh,  living  in  1305,  had  a  son 
John  de  Goldesburgh,  who  died  before  a.d.  I3i8.f  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  or  early  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  John  de  Stockeld  gives  to  John  de  Goldesburgh 
the  manor  of  Stockeld.  The  witnesses  to  this  deed  were 
Sir  Richard  de  Goldesburgh  [son  and  heir  of  John], 
John  Mauleverer,  Robert  de  Plumpton,  Henry  Beaufiz, 
Henry  de  Hertelyngton,  Knts.,  William  de  Casteley, 
Nigel  de  Weirby,  and  Simon  de  Waldeby.  John  de 
Goldesburgh  gave  John  fil  Richard  de  Stockeld  and  Eve 
my  daughter  in  free  marriage,  lands  in  the  manor  of 
Stockeld.  Witnesses  ;  Sir  Richard  de  Goldesburgh,  John 
Mauleuerer,  Henry  de  Bosco,  Knts.,  Adam  de  Hopton, 
Nigel  de  Wetherby,  William  de  Bylton  of  same,  William 
de  Casteley,  Roger  de  Linton.  In  the  9th  Edward  II. 
(a.d.  1315),  John  de  Stockeld  gave  bond  on  the  manor  of 
Stockeld  for  goods  sold  by  John  de  Goldesburgh.  Dated 
at  Goldesburgh.  I 

Sir  Richard  Goldesburgh,  in  a.d.  1331,  was  co-pur- 
chaser from  Thomas  Lumley  with  consent  of  the  Prioress 

*  Vide  Plac.  de  Quo  War.,  Cal.,  page  211. 

f  Hargrove  says  about  a.d.  1325,  but  in  the  12th  Edward  II. 
(1318)  Alice,  q.  s.  ux.  (widow)  John  de  Goldesburgh,  quit  claims  to 
Sir  Peter  de  Midelton  the  manor  of  Stockeld,  Yorks.  Co.  Mag.,  1891, 
page  113. 

%  The  originals  of  these  deeds  are  at  Myddleton  Lodge,  Ilkley, 
See  Yorks.  County  Mag.  (1891),  page  33  ;  also  Burton's  Mon.  Ebor., 
pages  88,  268,  &c.  m 
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of  Esholt,  of  certain  lands  with  the  appurtenances  in 
Esholt,  Yeadon,  and  Rawdon,  for  300  marks  of  silver.* 
In  the  capitation  tax  of  2nd  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1378-9), 
Sir  Richard  Goldesburgh  is  enrolled  as  chivalev  and  taxed 
at  20s.  From  the  same  rolls  we  gather  that  Goldsborough 
was  a  populous  and  important  place  at  this  period.  There 
were  32  married  couples  with  their  families,  and  39  single 
persons,  including  7  servants  of  the  lord,  subject  to  the 
levy,  which  amounted  in  all  to  44s.  iod.,  a  considerable 
sum  when  compared  with  other  Yorkshire  towns  at  that 
time. 

Sir  Richard  Goldesburgh,  who  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  of  Hazelwood,  was 
succeeded  by  another  Sir  Richard,  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Ingilby  of  Ripley  Castle.  Sir 
Richard  died  in  1508,  leaving  his  son  Thomas  heir  to  the 
manors  of  Goldsborough,  Kexborough,  Creskeld,  and 
Poole,  and  various  other  lands  in  Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Lincolnshire.  He  died  in  1566.!  Several  of  the 
Goldsboroughs  it  may  be  observed,  held  high  offices  in 
the  Church  and  State.  Sir  John  Goldsborough  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a.d.  1380  ;  Maude 
Goldsborough  was  sixth  Prioress  of  Nun  Monkton  in 
a.d.  1 42 1  ;  Anna  Goldsborough  was  Prioress  of  Synning- 
thwaite  in  1529;  Edward  Goldsborough,  younger  brother 
of  Thomas  of  Goldsborough  Hall,  was  second  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1485,  and  whose  daughter  Elizabeth 
married  Sir  John  Gower,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  J 

Richard  Goldsborough,  of  Walton  Head,  in  the  parish 

*  See  Burton's  Mon.  Ebor.,  &c. 

t  For  copy  of  his  will,  dated  April  i8th,  1566,  see  Surtees  Soc.  Pub., 
vol.  xxvi.,  page  181. 

+  See  Flower's  Yorkshire  Visitation,  ad.  1563-4;  Collin's  Peerage, 
11.,  444,  &c. ;  also  J.  C.  Brook's  Geneal.  Coll.  in  the  Herald's  College, 
London. 
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of  Kirkby  Overblow  (pb.  ca.  1610),  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas,  whose  eldest  son  William  died  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father.  His  younger  brother  Richard  left  a  son 
Richard,  and  it  seems  probable  that  his  descendants 
settled  at  Baildon  and  left  a  numerous  family.  William, 
just  mentioned,  married  and  left  an  only  daughter  Anne, 
who  was  wedded  to  Edmond  Kighley  of  New  Hall,  Otley, 
and  who  eventually  came  into  possession  of  Goldsborough. 
She  died  at  Malton  in  1 589,  and  her  husband  died  at 
Poole  in  1602.  The  son  and  heir  of  this  match  was 
Lawrence  Kighley,  born  in  1586,  who  inherited  consider- 
able property  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  married 
Clare,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baildon  of  Kippax. 
Edmond  Kighley,  shortly  before  his  demise,  sold  the 
whole  of  his  inheritance  at  Goldsborough  to  Richard 
Hutton,  Esq.,  Sergeant-at-law,  in  the  43rd  Elizabeth 
(a.d.  1 601),  as  appears  by  the  following  fine  : 

Plaintiff,  Richard  Hutton,  Esq.,  and  Agnes  his  wife.  Deforciant, 
Edmund  Kighley,  gent.  The  manor  of  Gouldesbrough  and  40 
messuages,  12  tofts,  and  a  mill  with  lands  in  Gouldesbrough, 
Newton,  Flasbye,*  and  Burrowbrigg,  and  the  advowson  of  Gouldes- 
brough Church.       {See  also  Harhian  MSS.,  699,  fo.  36.) 

This  transaction  was  confirmed  by  fine,  entered  4th 
James  I.,  on  the  coming  of  age  of  Lawrence  Kighley, 
a.d.  1606.  The  said  lands,  &c,  to  hold  to  Richard 
Hutton,  Esq.,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  and  heirs  of  the  said 
Agnes  for  ever. 

These  succeeding  lords  of  Goldsborough  were  descended 
from  the  Huttons  of  Penrith,  co.  Cumberland,  of  whom 
Sir  William  Hutton  was  living  at  Penrith  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. f    His  brother  Richard,  a  Justice  of  the 

*  The  property  at  Newton  and  Flasby  was  no  doubt  of  the  inheritance  of  Alice, 
wife  of  Sir  Richard  Goldsburgh,  of  Goldsburgh,  who  had  jointure  of  a  messuage 
in  Goldsborough  in  the  tenure  of  Robert  Picarri,  and  of  lands  and  tenements  in 
Newton,  near  Flaxby,  and  in  Creskeld  and  Poole,  15th  December,  1471,  by 
feoffment  of  Edward  Goldsburgh.    See  Plump  ton  Gorresp.,  page  (intro.)  lxxxiv. 

f  See  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  i.,  page  339. 
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Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was 
the  purchaser  of  the  Goldsborough  estate,  and  he  left 
four  sons,  of  whom  the  second,  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  was 
M.P.  for  Knaresborough  in  1625,  Governor  of  Knares- 
borough  Castle,  and  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1642. 
He  held  a  Colonelcy  in  the  Royal  troops  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  married  for  his  first  wife  in  (1626)  a  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  father  of  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Strafford. 


Goldsborough  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood,  is  a  fine  old  mansion  built  by  Richard  Hutton 
soon  after  his  acquiring  the  property  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  f  It  is  surrounded  with  a  high  wall, 
and  the  only  approach  is  through  a  massive  gate-way 
that  opens  upon  a  spacious  court-yard,  which  was  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  the  Parliamentary  horse  during  the 
civil  commotion  of  Cromwell's  time.  About  thirty  years 
ago  the  Hall  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Andrew  Fairbairn, 

*  A  pedigree  of  Lascelles  of  Harewood  is  given  in  Foster's  West 
Riding  County  Families;  see  also  Jones'  Harewood,  pages  67 — 74, 
Ingledew's  Northallerton,  page  311,  &c. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Goldsborough  Hall  in  1587,  see  Yorks.  County  Mag.  for  1893, 
pages  217—225,  and  1894,  pages  33 — 45. 


Arms  of  Lascelles. 


From  the  Huttons  the  Golds- 
borough estate  was  acquired  by 
the  family  of  Byerley  through 
the  marriage  of  Ann,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  with 
Anthony  Byerley,  Esq.,  whose 
descendants  sold  the  same  about 
1760  to  Daniel  Lascelles,  Esq., 
who  had  purchased  Plumpton 
of  the  Plumptons  a  short  time 
previously.  In  this  family  it 
has  remained  ever  since.* 
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who  had  it  on  a  lease  of  seven  years  from  the  owner, 
Lord  Harewood.  During  the.past  nine  years  it  has  been 
tenanted  by  Win.  Rutherford  Lamb,  Esq.,  of  Ryton-on- 
Tyne. 

The  church  was  restored  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood  in 
1859.  Of  the  date  of  its  foundation  there  is  no  record, 
but  that  it  existed  early  in  the  12th  century  is  evident 
from  the  architecture  of  the  south  doorway.  The  arches 
are  of  two  orders,  consisting  of  griffons'  heads  and  zig-zag 
ornament,  but  the  hood-mould  surrounding  them  is  an 
indication  that  this  doorway  has  been  rebuilt  in  its  present 
position  at  a  much  later  date.  The  church  seems  to 
have  been  in  great  part  rebuilt  after  the  destructive  raid 
by  the  Scots  in  a.d.  1318,*  and  the  beautiful  canopied 
effigy  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  in  all  probability  a 
memorial  of  the  founder  or  restorer  of  the  church  after- 
wards.! A  further  rebuilding  or  restoration  appears  to 
have  taken  place  about  1430,  as  in  that  year  Sir  Richard 
Goldsborough  obtained  a  license  to  get  stone  for  the 
church. J 

On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  choir  is  another 
recumbent  stone  figure  of  the  early  14th  century.  These 
two  full-length  effigies,  represented  in  full  Crusading 
panoply,  are  amongst  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
examples  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  are  described  in 
detail,  accompanied  with  illustrations  drawn  to  scale  by 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Arthur  Wm.  Butterfield,  in  my 
previous  work  on  Nidderdale  (1894). 

*  The  church  is  valued  in  Pope  Nicholas'  Taxation,  a.d.  1292,  as 
of  the  annual  value  of  £6  13s.  4c!  ,  but  no  return  is  made  in  the 
Nona  Kalis  of  a.d.  1341,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
church  was  destroyed,  as  stated,  by  the  Scots  after  Bannockburn. 

f  In  Lewis's  Topog.  Diet,  of  England  and  Wales  it  is  stated  that  the 
church  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Lodge  of  Knights 
Templars  at  Ribston,  but  on  what  authority  I  know  not. 

J  Vide  Canon  Lascelles'  Notes  on  the  History  of  Goldsborough. 
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The  two  effigies  differ  from  each  other  in  but  few 
particulars.  The  older  one  lies  beneath  an  elegant 
canopy  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Surrounding  the  head 
is  a  recumbent  ornamental  mantling.  The  hood-fillet  is 
plain,  and  upon  the  knee-guards  are  depicted  small  raised 
shields,*  these  being  purely  ornamental  accessories,  like 
the  small  shields  often  shown  on  sword-scabbards  ;  they 
were  originally,  no  doubt,  painted  with  arms.  The  body 
shield  is  29  inches  long,  shaped  like  the  other,  but 
displays  no  arms.  The  surcoat  has  sleeves,  which  is 
very  unusual.  Upon  the  right  side  of  the  monument 
has  been  a  small  figure  of  a  guardian-angel  or  saint  in  a 
sitting  posture,  also  two  other  small  carved  heads  of 
curious  design. 

There  are  some  old  grave-slabs  on  the  floor  of  the 
chancel.  One  of  these  bears  a  Longobardic  inscription : 
Priez  pur  dame  Eve  de  Goldesburgh  ke  git  icie  fyle 
Sir  Wauter  Bek  Jadie.  She  was  wife  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Goldesburgh,  recorded  in  the  pedigree  on  page  154. 
The  sedilia  of  three  seats,  and  the  piscina  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  were  made  up  at  the  restoration  from 
broken  mouldings,  capitals,  &c,  found  in  the  recess,  where 
they  are  now  restored.  There  is  a  low-side  window, 
transomed,  on  the  same  side,  used  no  doubt  for  receiving 
messages,  without  disturbing  the  congregation  during 
divine  service.  Such  openings  are  not  uncommon  in 
those  early  churches  which  were  erected  in  times  of 
constant  internecine  strife.  The  handsome  reredos,  by 
Mr.  Millburn,  of  York,  is  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  and  the  painting  and  decorating,  which  gives  it 
an  exquisite  finish,  was  done  by  Buckeridge  and  Floyce, 
of  London.  The  beautiful  east  window  is  by  Capronnier, 
but  has  undergone  some  recent  improvements.  It  is  a 
memorial  to  Louisa,  Countess  of  Harewood,  wife  of  the 
third  Earl. 

*  Like  those  on  the  Middelton  effigy  in  Ilkley  Church. 
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The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  a  private  chapel 
of  the  Goldsborough  family  and  dedicated  to  St.  Anne. 
The  piscina  of  the  altar  is  still  in  existence.  Sir  Richard 
Goldsborough,  who  died  in  1438,  desires,  by  his  will,  to 
be  buried  near  the  altar  of  St.  Anne  in  the  church  at 
Goldesburgh.  Here  is  a  large  canopied  altar-tomb,  with- 
out figures,  to  the  memory  of  another  Sir  Richard  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  their  13  sons  and  daughters.  He 
died  in  1504.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Vavasour.  The  arms  of  Vavasour  are  thrice  repeated  on 
the  archway  ;  likewise  the  arms  of  Goldsborough  (a  cross 
patonce)  quartered  with  three  chevrons  (2,  3),  and  im- 
paling another  cross  (1,4)  and  lion  rampant  (2,  3)  appear 
on  the  south  side  of  the  arch.  From  these  several  charges 
it  may  be  questioned,  had  Richard  Goldsborough  a  second 
wife  ?*  The  names  of  the  children  are  inscribed  on  the 
sides  of  the  tomb  as  follows  : 

South  side.    Richard,  Thomas,  Edwarde,  John,  Peter,  George. 
North  side.    Jane,  Maude,  Elizabeth,  Nycolaa,  Inett,  Alys,  Anne. 

Under  each  name  are  the  arms  of  Goldsborough,  and 
beneath  that  of  Richard  those  of  Ingilby  appear  in 
addition.  Richard  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Ingilby  of  Ripley,  and  died  October  30th,  1508.  Thomas, 
Edward,  John,  and  Peter  died  without  issue,  and  Jane, 
Anne,  and  Alice  were  nuns.j  Glover  makes  it  appear 
that  the  whole  of  the  sons  named  on  the  tomb,  besides  a 
son  Nicholas,:];  and  the  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Maude, 

*  Neither  Glover  nor  Flower  remark  this.  Glover  says  on  pages 
369  and  401  of  the  Visit.,  that  Goldsborough  bears  quarterly  argent, 
three  chevrons,  sable.  Thomas  (ob.  1566),  son  of  Richard  Golds- 
borough (ob.  1508),  was  baptised  in  Goldsborough  Church  with 
much  ceremony  in  1507,  one  of  his  sponsors  being  Thomas  Savage, 
then  Archbishop  of  York.  Edward  Goldsborough.  Thomas's  uncle, 
bore  salt  in  a  parcel-gilt  salt-cellar  at  the  baptism,  and  Henry 
Jackson  of  Goldsborough  carried  the  basin  and  ewer. 

t  See  Flower's  Visitation,  page  142. 

I  Should  be  a  daughter,  Nycolaa.  as  stated  on  the  tomb. 
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were  the  children  of  an  earlier  generation,  viz.  :  of 
Richard  Goldsborough,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Norton.  This  portion  of  the  pedigree  is 
however  inaccurate."' 

A  fine  piece  of  marble  sculpture  by  Wilton,  emble- 
matical of  Faith  and  Charity  adorns  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  last  of  the 
Byerley  family,  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  in  a.d.  1755.  On  the  north  side  is  a  handsome 
marble  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Lascelles,  Esq., 
brother  to  the  first  Lord  Harewood,  who  died  May  26th, 
1784,  aged  70.  There  are  several  other  monuments  of  in- 
terest to  the  families  of  Hutton,  Weelks,  Blake,  Webster, 
&c.  ;  also  some  ancient  stained-glass  bearing  the  arms  of 
Goldsborough,  Hutton,  Byerley,  &c.f 

On  the  tower  outside,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  the 
14th  century,  are  some  shields :  on  the  north  Goldsborough 
impaling  three  bustards,  on  the  west  Goldsborough  im- 
paling three  bars,  and  on  the  south  Goldsborough  impal- 
ing a  maunch  (Norton).  There  are  three  ancient  bells, 
the  gift  of  Sir  Richard  Goldsborough  and  Johan  his  wife. 
One  is  dated  1407.  Despite  their  five  long  centuries  of 
peal  and  toll  they  are  still  sound  and  sonorous. 

There  have  been  six  rectors  of  the  parish  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  Rev.  Richard  Hale,  1803-55; 
Rev.  Hon.  H.  Douglas,  1855  ;  Rev.  Hopkins  Badnall, 
1 855-7  5  Rev.  Hon.  J.  W.  Lascelles,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Ripon,  1857 — I9°I  '■>  Rev.  Ernest  L.  Ridge,  1901-4; 
Rev.  Herbert  J.  Glennie,  present  rector.  Canon  Lascelles, 
who  was  rector  for  the  long  period  of  44  years,  was  the 
sixth  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Harewood,  and  died  in 
November,  1901.  He  wrote  a  useful  little  book  on 
Goldsborough,  entitled  Notes  on  the  History  of  Goldsbovomjh, 

*  Glover's  Visitation,  page  369. 

f  See  Harleian  MSS.,  vol.  699,  fo.  36. 
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or  the  Story  of  our  Parish,  (66  pages),  which  shortly  before 
his  death  was  published  by  Mr.  Parr  of  Knaresborough. 
To  this  work  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  com- 
municated in  this  chapter. 

In  the  1 2th  George  III.  (1771),  an  Act  was  passed  for 
the  enclosure  of  waste  lands  at  Goldsborough,  as  part  of 
the  design  for  "  dividing  and  inclosing  such  of  the  open 
parts  of  the  district  called  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough," 
and  which  at  that  time  was  computed  to  contain  upwards 
of  20.000  acres  of  waste  land. 

There  is  a  tract  lying  between  Knaresborough  and 
Goldsborough,  on  the  north,  called  Haya  Park  (Tent, 
hagen,  a  hedge  or  fenced  enclosure),  comprising  originally 
about  1200  acres,  and  forming  a  private  demesne  park 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
there  was  but  one  house,  the  keeper's  lodge,  standing 
within  it.  After  the  war  the  whole  domain  was  granted 
out,  divided  into  farms  and  cultivated.  A  singular  action 
for  destruction  of  deer  in  this  royal  preserve  was  brought 
against  Sir  John  Robinson,  vicar  of  Knaresborough,  and 
others,  in  the  20th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The  indictment 
sets  forth  that  George  Goldsburgh,  keeper  of  Haya  Park, 
in  the  King's  name  should  suffer  no  manner  of  warrants 
to  be  served,  nor  allow  any  deer  to  be  hunted,  delivered, 
or  killed  in  the  said  park  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
which  years  at  the  time  of  this  action  had  not  expired. 

A  branch  of  the  Wilsons  of  Synningthwaite  settled  at 
Haya  Park  about  1620,  and  a  memorial-stone  to  them  is 
in  Knaresborough  churchyard.  This  branch  is  now 
represented  by  Wm.  Wilson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Roker,  West 
Sunderland. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


About  Kirk  Deighton  and  North  Deighton 


N  Domesday  Book  these  places  are  written 
Distone,  but  in  no  documents  subsequently 
have  I  met  with  this  spelling.  The  most 
common  forms  are  Dychton,  Dichton,  Dicton, 
and  Dyghton.  The  places  of  this  name  in  Yorkshire  are 
written  as  follows  : 

Domesday.  Kirkby's  Inq.  (1284-5). 

Kirk  Deighton  . .         . .    Distone       . .     Magna  Dighton 
North  Deighton  ..    Distone  Parva  Dighton 

Deightonby  Fields       . .  Dictenebi 

(now  lost,  in  par.  of  Thurnscoe) 
Deighton  (Northallerton)    Dictune       . .  Dycton 
Deighton  (Escrick,  E.R.)    Diston         . .  Dyghton 

There  is  also  a  Deighton  near  Huddersfield,  not  men- 
tioned in  Domesday.  There  are  also  other  places  of  similar 
nomenclature  in  England,  such  as  Ditchford  in  Worces- 
tershire, which  in  1046  is  written  Dicford.  These 
original  spellings  suggest  the  Anglo-Saxon  deich,  a  dyke, 
or  protective  ditch  and  rampart  thrown  up  as  a  wall  round 
an  enclosure,  the  A.-S.  ton,  which  served  as  a  defence,  and 
also  defined  the  boundary  of  the  settlement. 

The  parish  of  Kirk  Deighton,  which  includes  North 
Deighton,  Ingmanthorpe,  and  part  of  Stockeld,  was  very 
profitably  cultivated  in  Saxon  times,  and  its  church, 
then  existing,  was  well  endowed  on  the  Norman  settle- 
ment. The  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  great 
Norman  inquest  : 
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Manor.  In  Distone  (Kirk  Deighton)  Merlesuan  had  twelve 
carucates  to  be  taxed.  The  land  is  to  six  ploughs.  Ralph  [Paganel] 
now  has  it.  A  church  is  there.  Wood  pasture  half-a-leuga  long 
and  half  broad.    Value  in  King  Edward's  time  60s.  now  4s. 

There  were  four  carucates  in  North  Deighton  and  one 
carucate  and  a  half  in  Ingmanthorpe,  belonging  to 
Erneis  de  Burun,  which  were  in  the  soke  of  Hunsingore, 
as  related  on  page  72.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
pre-Conquest  owner,  Merlesuan,  died  at  York  (see  page  73) 
and  was  buried  in  his  church  at  Kirk  Deighton.  An 
incised  coffin-slab,  found  there  in  1872,  and  bearing  a 
cross  and  sword  of  an  early  type,  is  believed  to  have 
covered  his  remains. 

In  the  Concher  Book  of  Selby  I  find  an  inquisition  temp. 
Henry  III.,  made  by  Robert  le  Butiller,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  the  manor  of  Dicton  (Kirk  Deighton),  with 
appurtenances,  which  widow  Agatha  Trussebut  (died  ca. 
1 251)  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  was  declared  to  be  of  the 
annual  value  of  ^"44  of  silver,  but  by  what  service,  save 
royal  service,  the  manor  was  held  was  not  known.  In 
1247  the  same  Agatha  Trussebut,  aunt  of  Sir  Robert 
de  Ros,  founder  of  the  Preceptory  at  Ribston,  presented 
Thomas  de  Cantilupe  to  her  rectory  at  Dychton.  The 
Yorkshire  branch  of  the  Cantilupes  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood at  an  early  period,  and  several  members  of  the 
family  attained  high  positions  in  various  departments  of 
Church  and  State.  The  pedigree  opposite  shews  the 
several  family  connections  with  this  district. 

Matthew  de  Cantilupe,  rector  of  Ribston  in  1231  (see 
page  129),  was  probably  a  brother,  or  near  relative,  of 
Thomas,  rector  of  Kirk  Deighton  in  1247.  This  Thomas 
became  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  his  arms  are  those  of 
the  See.  He  filled  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in 
1265,  and  was  in  1320  canonized,  being  it  is  said,  the 
last  Englishman  to  receive  that  honour.  William,  Baron 
Cantilupe,  held  the  manor  of  Kearby,  in  the  parish  of 
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Kirkby  Overblow,  in  1284,  and  in  1303  we  find  him 
presenting  to  the  church  at  Cowthorpe  by  reason  of  the 
dower  of  Eve,  his  wife.*  The  presentation  of  the  future 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  rectory  of  Kirk  Deighton,  doubt- 
less, led  to  the  union  by  marriage,  with  the  local  family 
of  De  Ros  ;  Sir  Wm.  de  Ros,  of  Ingmanthorpe,  having 
taken  to  wife  Eustachia  de  Cantilupe,  as  recorded  in  the 
pedigree  on  page  103. 

In  1284-5  William  de  Ros  is  returned  as  holding  the 
manors  of  South  or  Kirk  Deighton,  North  Deighton, 
Ingmanthorpe,  and  a  moiety  of  Cattal  of  Robert  de  Ros, 
and  the  said  Robert  of  the  King  in  capite.  In  1315 
William  de  Ros  of  Ingmanthorpe  is  returned  as  lord  of 
the  two  Deightons,  but  Cattal  is  stated  to  be  held  of  the 
King  as  of  his  Liberty  of  Knaresborough.  The  manor 
of  Kirk  Deighton  continued  with  the  descendants  of  this 
family  for  several  centuries,  and  through  them  to  the 
Manners',  Earls  of  Rutland.  It  has  since  passed  through 
various  ownerships.  The  present  lord  of  the  manor  and 
proprietor  of  the  advowson  is  the  Rev.  Canon  James 
William  Geldart,  LL.M.,  who  has  been  rector  of  Kirk 
Deighton  since  18764 

The  Barony  of  Ros  of  Hamlake  expired  at  the  death 
of  Edmund  de  Ros,  unmarried,  in  1508,  when  the  Barony 
fell  into  abeyance  between  his  three  sisters  and  co-heirs. 
The  two  younger  sisters  dying  s.  p.  the  abeyance  termin- 
ated in  favour  of  Sir  George  Manners,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Eleanor  Manners.  His  eldest  son 
was  created  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  title  of  Ros 
descended  for  some  generations  in  that  family. J 

The  above  George,  Lord  Ros,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Robert  Manners,  was  full  of  military  zeal,  and  joined 

*  See  my  Kirkby  Overblow  and  District,  page  126. 
t  A  list  of  rectors  of  Kirk  Deighton  is  printed  in  the  Rev.  R.  V. 
Taylor's  Churches  of  Yorkshire. 
%  Burke's  Peerage. 
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heart  and  soul  in  the  costly  expeditions  against  the 
French.  He  was  present  at  the  disastrous  sieges  of 
Therouenne  and  Tournay,  at  one  of  which  places  he  was 
slightly  wounded.  It  seems  to  be  these  engagements 
which  are  depicted  on  a  tablet  of  oak  (dated  1576)  beneath 
a  coat  of  arms,  preserved  at  the  end  of  the  nave  aisle  of 
Kirk  Deighton  Church.  There  are  also  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments upon  it  of  an  earlier  form  than  the  translation 
of  a.d.  1603. 

The  church  at  Deighton,  like  the  one  at  Cowthorpe, 
but  three  miles  distant,  was  standing  as  above  related  in 
a.d.  1086.  In  a  state  of  decay  and  neglect  it  seems  in 
a  little  time  to  have  become  so  ruinous  as  to  have  ren- 
dered its  re-erection  necessary.  The  manor  belonged  to 
Ralph  Paganel,  who  sub-let  it  to  the  old  Norman  family 
of  Trussebut,  mentioned  in  our  story  of  the  Knights 
Templars  at  Ribston.  William  Trussebut,  a  favourite 
of  King  Henry  I.  (a.d.  iiio — 1135),  in  all  probability 
rebuilt  the  Saxon  church.  Traces  of  the  Saxon  church 
are  yet  apparent  in  the  north  wall,  which  is  nowhere 
more  than  29-i  inches  thick,  and  at  the  doorway  26 
inches.* 

The  arms  of  Trussebut  (trots  bouts)  are  cut  in  stone  over 
the  south  porch.  There  is  a  massive  square  tower  at 
the  west  end,  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire.  There 
were  three  old  bells,  without  inscriptions,  which  have 
been  replaced  by  an  excellent  peal  of  six  bells,  cast  in 
1863. 

In  a.d.  1292  the  church  was  returned  as  of  the  annual 
value  of  £20,  but  after  the  Scottish  triumph  at  Bannock- 
burn  the  marauding  northmen  made  such  disastrous  raids 
into  these  parts,  destroying  the  churches  and  other 
buildings  and  appropriating  every  kind  of  moveable 
property,  that  in  a.d.  131 8,  or  only  26  years  later,  the 


*  Norman  walls  are  rarely  less  than  3  feet  in  thickness. 
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value  of  the  benefice  bad  been  reduced  by  one  half.* 
The  manor  and  patronage  afterwards  descended,  as  stated, 
to  the  family  of  Ros  of  Ingmanthorpe  Hall,  and  through 
them  to  the  Manners,  Earls  of  Rutland.  In  the  vestry 
are  two  shields  of  arms,  on  one  of  them  are  depicted  the 
arms  of  Manners,  afterwards  Dukes  of  Rutland,  and  on 
the  other  are  those  of  Manners  and  Ros,  with  16  other 
quarterings  showing  various  alliances  of  the  Manners 
family  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when 
Sir  Robert  Manners  married  Eleanor,  sister  of  Edmund, 
Lord  Ros. 

The  church  was  restored  in  1849,  and  again  in  1872-4, 
when  it  was  re-seated  and  re-roofed,  and  otherwise 
efficiently  restored  at  the  cost,  principally,  of  the  late 
rector,  the  Rev.  James  Wm.  Geldart,  LL.D.,  to  whom 
there  is  a  memorial  on  the  south  wall  of  the  tower.  The 
church  contains  many  ancient  memorials,  inscribed 
stones,  and  architectural  features  of  interest.!  There  are 
several  ancient  memorials  to  the  family  of  De  Ros. 
Another,  of  the  14th  century,  commemorates  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Bustard  who  intermarried  with  De  Ros. 
It  is  a  massive  stone  6  feet  long,  34  inches  broad,  and 
7  inches  thick.  Upon  it  is  the  device  of  a  cross,  the  shaft 
resting  upon  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  De  Ros  [three 
water  bougets)  and  a  partly  obliterated  inscription  in 
Norman  French,  as  follows  :  "  .    .    .    .    n  Bustard 

Gist  ici  devs  de  sa  alme  en  mercie." 

The  Bustards  were  an  old  Oxfordshire  family,  whose 
pedigree  is  recorded  in  the  Visitation  of  1574.  A  branch 
of  the  family  was  settled  in  York  in  the  14th  century, 
and  Joh.  Bustard  was  a  freeman  of  that  city  in  1344. 
They  gave  property  in  Skeldergate  and  Micklegate  to 

*  The  Forest  Church  at  Pannal  was  reduced  to  nil ;  the  Scots, 
after  having  encamped  there,  burnt  the  whole  place  to  the  ground. 

f  The  arms  and  inscriptions  in  the  church  were  copied  by 
Dodsworth,  and  are  cited  in  detail  in  his  MSS.,  vol.  cxxxvii. 
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Fountains  Abbey,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Robert  Bustard, 
of  Bishopthorpe,  gave  a  small  annuity  to  Selby  Abbey. 
At  a  later  period  some  of  this  family  resided  at  Bramham 
Grange.  Richard  Bustard,  gent.,  of  Bramham  Grange 
and  Lotherton,  near  Aberford,  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Marwood,  Bart.,  and  died  in  1785,  aged  59. 

There  is  a  tablet  of  much  interest  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ursula, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanhope,  and  wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  Walker,  D.D.,  sometime  Chancellor  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland.  She  died  in  1654.  Dr.  Walker  was  a  devoted 
Royalist,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  a 
refuge  at  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster,  under  the  Stapletons. 
He  served  as  vicar  of  Wighill  during  that  disturbed 
period.  His  son,  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  D.D.,  whose 
birthplace  is  unknown,  was  the  heroic  defender  of  London- 
derry during  the  memorable  siege  of  1689,  and  whose 
majestic  monument  now  graces  the  Royal  Bastion  in 
that  historic  city.  These  Walkers  were  of  an  old  North 
Riding  stock,  and  had  many  family  ties  with  this  district.* 

Dame  Mary  Stapleton,  of  Wighill,  died  in  1657,  and 
was  interred  at  Kirk  Deighton.  By  her  will  she  left  the 
sum  of  20s.  "  for  preaching  a  sermon  at  Kirk  Deighton 
upon  the  last  day  of  June  every  year,  and  so  to  continue 
for  ever,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  same  I  bind  my 
executors  in  the  penall  sum  of  £10  for  every  default." 

A  free  school  was  established  at  Kirk  Deighton  under 
the  will  (dated  January  24th,  1791)  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallisar, 
many  of  whose  family  are  interred  in  the  church.  The 
endowment,  consisting  of  ^1000  South  Sea  annuities, 
provided  for  the  education  of  twenty  poor  scholars, 
namely,  ten  each  from  the  villages  of  North  and  Kirk 
Deighton.  A  new  school  was  built  in  1846  by  the  then 
rector  of  Kirk  Deighton,  and  enlarged  in  1893  by  t^le 
present  rector. 

*  See  my  Tuo  Thousand  Years  of  Tadcaster  History,  page  99. 
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North  Deighton  is  an  independent  manor,  and  now 
owned  by  Sir  Henry  D.  Ingilby,  Bart.,  of  Ripley  Castle. 
The  manor-house  is  occupied  by  the  family  of  Duncombe. 
Mr.  Adolphus  Montagu  Duncombe,  J. P.,  died  here  in 
April,  1904.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Dean 
Duncombe,  of  York,  and  cousin  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Feversham.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  fifth 
Marquis  of  Queensbury,  and  his  wife  who  survives  him, 
without  children,  is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bridgeman 
Simpson,  rector  of  Babworth,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
fifth  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  was  much 
respected  in  the  district,  was  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years 
Captain  of  the  Yorkshire  Hussars  Yeomanry,  holding 
the  honorary  rank  of  Major  when  he  retired  in  1894. 

The  country  around  is  almost  purely  agricultural,  and 
there  are  some  large  farms.  Formerly  the  hat  and  cap 
trade  was  carried  on  at  North  Deighton  by  the  Swire 
family,  as  it  was  in  other  neighbouring  villages,  notably 
Tadcaster,  but  it  died  out  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
There  was  also  at  that  time  a  boarding-school  at  North 
Deighton  conducted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hannam. 

At  North  Deighton  are  two  very  large  barrows,  the 
largest  of  them  having  a  circumference  of  about  500  feet, 
and  a  height  of  60  feet,  the  top  being  quite  flat.  I  have 
elsewhere  referred  to  other  similar  grave-mounds  in  this 
district,  where  they  appear  formerly  to  have  been 
unusually  numerous,  a  clear  proof  of  the  early  occupation 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  moreover  by  the  superior 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  barrows  an  indication  of  its 
having  been  the  home  of  chiefs  of  tribes. 

Many  of  the  trees  in  this  locality  attain  most  stately 
proportions,  and  I  have  in  various  other  places  pointed 
out  some  notable  examples.  At  Kirk  Deighton  there  is 
perhaps  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  It  is 
a  handsome  old  cherry  tree  in  the  rectory  gardens,  which 
is  ascertained  to  be  78  feet  high,  and  14  feet  in  girth 
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measured  one  foot  above  the  ground.  In  May  its  shapely 
branches  form  a  magnificent  lofty  cone  of  thousands  of 
snowy  blossoms,  and  the  sight  is  then  one  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  fruit  is  small  and  black,  and  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Danes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best 
Altona  cherry-brandy. 

Ingmanthorpe  Hall,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Kirk 
Deighton,  was  until  his  death  in  1895  tne  sea*  °f  Andrew 
Fountayne  Wilson-Montagu,  Esq.,  D.L.,  a  large  land- 
owner in  these  parts,  and  lord  of  the  manors  of  Wetherby, 
Cowthorpe,  &c.  The  mansion  occupies  an  open  position 
in  a  richly-wooded  park  of  about  200  acres.  The  original 
manor-house  of  this  historic  estate,  anciently  a  possession 
of  the  noble  families  of  Trussebut  and  De  Ros,  was  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  still  pointed  out  in  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground 
known  as  Hall  Garth. 

Ingmanthorpe  appears  in  Domesday  as  Gemundstorp 
and  Germundstorp  (see  page  72),  and  the  name  seems  to 
illustrate  a  curious  perversion  of  the  Norman  transcripts 
of  original  pre-Conquest  names.  Apparently  the  Norman 
scribe  has  mistaken  the  proprietary  name,  Ingemunds- 
thorp,  for  "  In  Gemundst(h)orp,"  so  many  carucates,  &c. 
Ingemund  is  mentioned  in  the  Saga  of  Vatnsdal,  who 
came  out  of  Norway,  driven  by  famine,  in  a.d.  890,  and 
went  into  Iceland.  Subsequently  this  great  Norse  leader 
settled  in  England,  and  in  all  probability  gave  name  to 
the  wapentake  of  Agmunderness  at  the  north-west  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Westmorland.  There  is  a 
place  called  Ingemanstorp  in  Scania  in  South  Sweden. 
Nielsen  notices  it  under  "  Ingimund,"  and  notes  an 
intermediate  form,  Olaf  Ingemandi  (a.d.  141 7)  with 
reference  to  the  present  Danish  Ingemans.  Our  Ingman- 
thorpe therefore  seems  to  point  to  a  settlement  by 
Norsemen  or  Danes,  and  several  other  places  in  the 
immediate  district  are  of  like  origin. 
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Ingmanthorpe  was  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the 
family  of  De  Ros  for  a  long  period,  and  came  to  them  by 
marriage  of  the  Trussebut  heiress  in  1170.  Her  son, 
Robert  de  Ros,  was  brother-in-law  to  the  doughty  Scottish 
monarch,  Alexander  II.,  of  whom  we  have  many  York- 
shire memorials,  including,  most  probably,  the  ancient 
boundary-mound  known  as  "  Alexander's  Hill,"  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow.*  From  him 
descend  the  De  Ros'  of  Ingmanthorpe.  Sir  Robert  de  Ros, 
of  Ingmanthorpe  was  one  of  the  deponents  in  the  famous 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy,  regarding  the  right 
of  one  of  these  families  to  bear  the  arms  :  azure,  a  bend  or. 
The  suit  occupied  the  law-courts  for  five  years,  1385-90, 
and  some  400  witnesses  were  examined.  Sir  Robert, 
then  aged  76,  said  he  remembered  when  of  tender  age, 
seeing  Sir  Geoffrey  le  Scrope  at  Antwerp,  armed,  azure, 
a  bend  or,  with  a  label  argent ;  and  he  also  saw  Sir  William 
Scrope,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Richard,  so  armed  at  the 
siege  of  Tournay.  Sir  Robert  stated  that  he  himself  had 
been  armed  since  the  battle  of  Duplin,  in  Scotland,  in  1 332.1 

This  Sir  Robert  was  born  about  13 10,  and  died  in  1392 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
attached  to  the  manor-house  at  Ingmanthorpe.  By  his 
will  he  bequeathed  40s.  to  the  Minors  and  20s.  to  each 
of  the  other  three  Orders  of  Friars.  Frater  John  Ros, 
one  of  his  descendants,  became  a  Friar-preacher  at  York, 
and  is  declared  to  be  the  first  English  organ  builder  of 
whom  any  authentic  record  is  preserved.  In  1457  he 
repaired  the  organ  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  in  York 
Minster,  and  in  1470  he  received  15s.  2d.  for  making  two 
pairs  of  bellows  for  the  great  organ,  in  addition  to  other 
minor  improvements. 

The  following  testamentary  burials  of  this  family  in 
the  church  at  Kirk  Deighton,  are  cited  by  Torre  : 

*  See  my  Kirkby  Overblow  and  District,  pages  8-9. 

f  Vide  John  H.  Metcalfe's  Earldom  oj  Writes  (1899),  page  35. 
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26  July,  1399.  Thos.  Roos,  of  Yngmanthorp,  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  Dyghton. 

2  June,  1475.  Robt.  Roos,  of  Ingmanthorpe,  Esq.,  to  be  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  quire,  before  the  altar  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin. 

14  Aug.,  1505.  Tho.  Roos,  of  Ingmanthorpe,  Esq.,  to  be  buried 
in  the  high  quere. 

23  Oct.,  1532.  Robt.  Roos,  of  Ingmanthorpe,  Esq.,  to  be  buried 
in  the  high  quere,  under  a  crossed  stone  before  the  image  of 
St.  George,  between  his  grandfather  and  his  father. 

8  Mar.,  1515.  James  Roos,  of  Yngmanthorpe,  Esq.,  to  be  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  high  quire,  against  the  wall,  under  the 
image  of  St.  George,  viz.,  in  the  same  sepulchre  wherein  his  mother, 
Katherine  Roos,  was  buried. 

In  1542  a  fine  was  entered  between  Thos.  Edgare,  Esq., 
plaintiff,  and  Robert  Roos,  Esq.,  deforciant,  touching  the 
manor  of  Kirk  Deighton,  and  some  other  manors,  as  well 
as  the  advowson  of  Kirk  Deighton  Church.  This  Robert 
Roos,  or  Ros,  of  Ingmanthorpe,  was  cousin  to  Sir  James 
Strangways,  Kt.,  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1538,  and 
who  had  a  grant  of  Mountgrace  Priory.  He  died,  without 
issue,  in  1541,  and  his  extensive  estates  were  divided 
between  his  said  cousin,  Robert  Roos,  and  his  aunt  Joan, 
wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Mauleverer,  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Bigod,  of  Settrington.  Dodsworth  says  that  this  Robert 
Roos,  the  last  of  the  Ingmanthorpe  line,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fairfax,  of  Gilling,  and  had 
"  suits  all  his  life  for  lands  that  were  Strangewayes." 

In  1597  William,  Lord  Ros,  entered  a  fine  against 
Peter  Ros,  Esq.,  and  Bridgit,  his  wife,  concerning  the 
manors  of  Kirk  Deighton  and  Ingmanthorpe,  and  the  old 
historic  name  of  Ros  disappears  from  Ingmanthorpe  soon 
after  this  time.  A  short  pedigree  was  recorded  at  the 
Visitation  in  161 2.  The  Barony  was  called  out  of 
abeyance  in  1806  in  favour  of  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald, 
who  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  De  Ros,  and 
was  mother  of  the  late  and  present  Barons  de  Ros,  of 
Strangford,  county  Down. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Time-honoured  Spofforth. 

POFFORTH  appears  to  have  been  an  early 
and  important  centre  of  Anglo-Saxon  coloniza- 
tion. Indeed  the  toponymy  of  the  whole 
district  points  to  a  similar  origin,  with  a  later 
intrusion  of  Danish  settlements  along  the  river  banks. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  "ton"  is  found  in  Bolton  (Percy), 
Colton,  Steeton,  Oxton,  Walton,  Newton  (Kyme),  Cat- 
terton,  Bilton,  Marston,  Monkton,  Deighton,  Ribston, 
Bickerton,  Linton,  and  Plumpton,  which  are  all  within 
a  few  miles  of  Spofforth. 

They  are  typical  Anglo-Saxon.  On  the  other  hand  the 
markedly  Danish  terminals  "  by"  and  "thorp"  are  found 
in  Kirkby  (Wharfe),  Kirkby  (Overblow),  Netherby, 
Kereby,  Beilby,  Cowthorp,  Ingmanthorp,  and  Thorp 
(Arch),  places  for  the  most  part  situated  upon  or  near 
the  water.  Such  settlements  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
roving  Danes  came  up  the  rivers  in  their  gaily-decked 
craft  during  the  Viking  irruption  in  the  8th  and  gth 
centuries,  and  that  for  ages  previously  they  had  been  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  affording 
some  confirmation  of  this,  there  are  in  the  West  Riding 
alone  55  place  names  ending  with  "  by,"  and  about  half 
of  these,  it  is  noteworthy,  are  in  the  district  of  the 
Humber,  the  avenue  by  which  the  Viking  invaders 
approached  our  western  dales. 

Coming  from  North  Deighton  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  of 
about  two   miles   to  the  historic  old  market-town  of 


Spofforth  from  the  Bridge. 
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Spoffortb,  whose  hoary  stronghold  of  the  Percies  has 
long  been  abandoned  to  the  mouldering  grip  of  Time. 
Approached  from  the  bridge  over  Crimple  (which  flows 
into  Nidd)  the  houses  round  about,  with  the  old  church 
in  the  background,  present  a  pleasing  view,  which  our 
artist,  Mr.  Ransome  T.  Wyatt,  has  happily  depicted  in 
the  illustration  opposite. 

What  a  contrast  the  Spofforth  of  old  must  have 
presented,  when  the  princely  mansion  of  the  Percies  was 
in  all  its  glory,  and  bustling  crowds  of  gaily-clad  buyers 
and  sellers  were  brought  together  on  market-days,  with 
the  sombre  and  deserted  castle,  and  quiet  little  village  of 
to  day  !  The  markets,  which  are  of  high  antiquity,  have 
long  ago  been  discontinued — the  charter  having  been 
obtained  in  1223-4  by  William  de  Percy — and  for  cen- 
turies were  held  every  week  on  Fridays. 

Hargrove,  writing  a  century  ago,  thinks  the  name 
Spoffbrd  originated  from  a  medicinal  spring  called  the 
Spa  Well,  which  lies  in  the  first  field  on  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  from  Spofforth  to  the  Hagg's.  But  the  name 
"  Spa  "  is  not  Anglo-Saxon,  and  as  the  two  elements  of 
the  compound  must  be  of  one  language,  another  explan- 
ation must  be  sought.*  Perhaps  the  prefix  is  Spot,  the 
founder's  name.  The  earliest  spelling — that  of  Domesday 
— is  Spoford.  Many  names  in  Domesday  appear  in  an 
apocopated  form  as  Tou  for  Touet,  Toli  for  Tolig,  Game 
for  Gamel,  Sigul  for  Sigulf,  therefore  the  name  "  Spot- 
ford  "  may  have  been,  for  euphony,  curtailed  to  Spoford. 
"  Spot  "  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  personal  name,  and  is  found 
in  Grueber's  Catalogue  of  English  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum.  Moreover  it  is  significant  that  in  Archbishop 
Giffard's  Register  for  1268,  the  name  occurs  of  Joh.  deacon 
de  Spotford.  This  is  an  early  spelling,  antecedent  to  the 
earliest  rector  recorded  by  Torre. 

*  I  have  met  with  no  pre-Reformation  reference  to  the  word  Spa 
in  English  annals.  The  application  of  this  word  to  mineral  springs 
in  this  country  is  derived  from  Spa  in  Belgium. 
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As  to  the  terminal  "  ford  "  it  is  apparently  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ford,  a  passage  over  water,  although  the  final  letter 
may  be  a  transmutation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  th  "  to  the 
Norman-French  "  d."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  name 
locally  has  always  been  pronounced  Spofforth,  and  some 
of  the  emigrant  settlers  of  the  name  to  North  America 
in  the  17th  century,  signed  their  names  in  that  way, 
although  their  descendants.  #  now  widespread  in  that 
country,  have  adopted  the  ancient  Norman  terminal 
"  ford."  The  terminal  ford,  I  may  observe,  rather  suggests 
a  Roman  origin,  as  places  compounded  with  ford  are 
almost  invariably  either  directly  upon  or  adjacent  to 
Roman  thoroughfares. 

The  Norman  record  of  a.d.  1086  is  thus  ■ 

In  Spoford  Gamelbar  had  three  carucates  of  land,  and  there  may 
be  two  ploughs,  William  [de  Percy]  now  has  four  ploughs  there, 
and  nine  villanes  and  ten  bordars  with  four  ploughs,  and  one  mill 
of  2s.  and  four  acres  of  meadow  ;  wood  pasture  one  leuga  long  and 
one  broad  ;  the  whole  sixteen  quarentens  long  and  twelve  broad. 
Value  in  King  Edward's  time  20s.,  now  60s. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  this  well-tended  manor 
820  years  ago.  They  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  a  Saxon  fortress  once  existed  here,  probably  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  manor-house  built  by  the  Percies 
soon  after  the  Conquest.  In  the  present  castle-yard  are 
some  peculiar  indications  of  ancient  excavations  or 
levellings,  now  partially  filled  up,  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  enclosed  area,  and  a  number  of  artificial 
mounds,  which  seem  to  point  to  some  earlier  building 
having  been  there.  When  the  Saxon  proprietor  ceded 
the  estate  it  seems  to  have  been  spared  much  of  the  havoc 
and  destruction  waged  on  other  neighbouring  settlements 
by  the  Nidd.  Gamelbar,  the  Saxon,  was  a  wealthy  man, 
and  lord  of  other  lands  in  this  district.  But  as  there  are 
many  owners  of  his  name  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
survey  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  all  or  to  say 
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exactly  which  manors  belonged  to  one  particular  owner. 
Neither  do  we  know  anything  of  our  Saxon  chieftain's 
ancestry  or  posterity.  But  perhaps  he  was  the  stem- 
father  of  the  family  who,  under  the  Normans,  adopted  the 
name  of  the  vill  and  foreign  form  of  writing  it,  De  Spofford. 

William.de  Percy,  the  grantee  of  Spofforth  at  the 
Conquest,  was  a  Frenchman.  He  came  from  Perci,  in 
the  department  of  La  Marche,  a  seigneury  owned  by 
the  Paynels,  whose  feudatory  Mr.  Stapleton  thinks  he 
was  {Plumpton  Corresp.,  page  x.).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  paternity,  his  descent  from  Manfred,  a  Dane,  and  the 
Earls  of  Caux  and  Poictiers  being  a  fiction  of  imaginative 
heralds.  He  was  evidently  a  young  soldier  when  he 
came  over,  and  probably  accompanied  the  Conqueror  in 
most  if  not  all  of  his  campaigns,  and  must  have  gained 
great  favour  with  him  to  have  obtained  the  immense 
estate  he  did.*  He  held  over  100  manors  in  Yorkshire 
alone,  and  his  family  subsequently  erected  several  strong- 
holds in  the  county,  and  had  a  residence  in  Walmgate 
in  the  city  of  York,  nearly  opposite  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Denis. 

Percy's  grants  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  included  among 
others  the  valuable  manors  of  Bolton  (Percy),  Tadcaster, 
Cowthorpe,  and  Wetherby,  while  Spofforth  was  chosen 
as  the  caput  of  his  Barony,  and  continued  the  chief  seat 
of  his  descendants  until  Alnwick  was  purchased  by  Henry 
de  Percy  from  Anthony  Bek,  the  martial  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  1309.  The  first  Percy  quickly  worked  up 
Spofforth  into  a  profitable  estate,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
short  space  of  twenty  years,  1066  to  1086,  its  value  had 
trebled.  The  estate  was  well  tenanted,  and  there  was  a 
mill,  and  the  pannage  and  herbage  of  an  extensive  wood- 
land, which  in  1258  is  returned  as  worth  by  the  year 
ioos.  The  following  excerpt  of  the  state  and  value  of 
the  manor  of  Spofforth  in  this  year,  1258,  is  interesting. 

*  Yorks.  Archest.  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  page  153. 
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Extent  of  the  manor  of  Spoforde,  made  before  Sir  J.  Guboud 
and  the  sheriff  by  William  de  Plumton,  Henry  de  Ribestayn, 
Thomas  his  brother,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  of  Timbel,  Henry  de 
Dicton,  Robert  de  Stokeld,  Walter  de  Mikelthayd,  William  de 
Beugraunt,  Luke  de  Hoperton,  Richard  Wyting  of  Wyton,  Thomas 
le  Lardener,  of  Tatecastre,  Nigel  son  of  Thomas  of  Dicton,  and 
Adam  le  Taylur  of  Coltorp,  who  say  upon  their  oath  that  there  are 
in  demesne  fifty-four  acres  of  arable  land  (at  4d.)  also  i6£  acres  one 
rood  of  meadow  (3s.  the  acre).  Rent  of  free  tenants  yearly  44s.  id. 
Villenage  of  the  manor  by  the  year  for  merchet  and  tallage,  103s  2d. 
Cottages  are  worth  by  the  year  15s.  6d.,  and  the  court  is  extended 
at  half  a  marc  ;  the  dovehouse,  half  a  marc  ;  the  vivary,  40s.  ;  an 
oven,  2s.  A  plot  which  was  taken  to  make  a  garden  is  extended  at 
3s.  Two  forges  in  the  foreign  wood  (in  bosco  forinseco)  yield  by  the 
year  16  marcs  to  the  King.  The  underwood  of  the  park  with  dead 
wood  except  green  wood  is  extended  to  keep  up  two  forges  which 
yield  to  the  King  24  marcs.  Pannage  and  herbage  in  the  wood  are 
worth  by  the  year  100s  The  pasture  called  Wetecroft  and 
Tidoverker,  which  used  to  be  enclosed,  is  worth  by  the  year  8s.  io^d.  ; 
the  mill,  50s. ;  a  plot  near  the  mill,  4d.  There  are  due  in  the  manor 
three  pounds  of  cumin  of  rent  of  assize  yearly.  The  parson's  men 
owe  to  the  King  3s.  2d.  yearly  for  four  carucates  and  26  reaping 
hooks  (faucibus).  The  villans  and  cottars  ought  to  mow  six  acres  of 
meadow  and  carry  to  the  lord's  house,  and  to  make  the  mill-pond, 
and  they  shall  have  from  the  lord's  purse  twelve  pence.  The  work  of 
every  acre  is  worth  eight  pence,  if  they  do  not  mow  the  said  meadow. 

Also  they  say  that  in  the  manor  of  Spoford  there  are  in  demesne 
fifty-two  acres  of  land  (at  4d.),  17s.  4d.,  and  of  meadow,  ten  acres 
at  4d.,  and  six  acres  at  2s.,  15s.  4d.  Two  gardens  are  worth  by  the 
year  11s.,  one  dovehouse,  2s  ,  a  vivary  worth  nothing.  Five  cottars 
hold  five  messuages  for  7s.  6d.  One  watermill  is  worth  by  the  year 
20s.  There  are  eleven  bovates  (each  nine  acres,  and  worth  7s.)  in 
bondage,  held  by  ten  bondsmen  for  77s.  There  is  a  dyehouse 
(tinctura),  worth  by  the  year  2s.  8d. 

There  are  five  free  tenants  :  Annual  Rent. 

Name.  Holding. 
Thomas  de  Arches       . .        Manor  of  Kereby      . .  60 
William  Fraunkelayn  . .       One  bovate     . .        . .  14 
Walter  Belle      . .        . .       One  toft  and  one  croft     3  o 
Robert  Fattinge  . .        . .       Two  bovates   . .       1  lb.  cumin 

worth 

John  the  Parson . .        ..       Two  bovates   ..  ditto. 

Sum,  £8  3s.  5d. 

And  there  is  at  Spoford  the  advowson  of  a  church,  which  is  worth 
by  the  year  100  marcs.    (Vide  Yorks.  Inqnis.,  page  66). 
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In  this  return  the  value  of  meadow-land  m  comparison 
with  arable  is  noteworthy.*  There  were  free-tenants  and 
bond-tenants,  and  a  regular  income  from  the  customs  of 
merchet  and  tallage.  These  shew  the  strictly  feudal 
character  of  the  holdings,  the  lord  being  possessor  of  the 
personal  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  lands  they  farmed,  and 
they  were  to  render  him  certain  services  every  year,  over 
and  above  their  own  work.  They  were  also  obliged  to 
grind  all  their  corn  at  the  lord's  mill,  to  his  personal 
increment,  as  well  as  to  bake  their  bread  at  his  oven. 
There  were  two  forges  or  iron-works,  a  valuable  fish-pond, 
a  dovehouse,  and  a  dyehouse,  whither  the  peasantry 
brought  their  home-spun  woollens  to  be  dyed  from  the 
surrounding  villages.  Spofforth  must  then  have  been  a 
busy  and  prosperous  place. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  jury  constituting 
this  inquisition  was  Robert  de  Stokeld.  One  of  this 
family  appears  to  have  been  farming  the  manor  at  the 
above  time,  and  in  1255  Richard  de  Stokheld  obtained 
from  the  King  a  grant  of  free  warren — that  is,  to  kill  and 
appropriate  small  game  -  within  the  manors  of  Stokeheld, 
Wytewell,  Dithton,  Linton  and  Spofford.  In  1284-5  the 
heirs  of  Percy  are  reported  to  hold  the  town  of  Spoford 
for  one  Knight's  fee  of  the  King  as  chief  lord.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Haselwood  at  this  time  was  held  of  the 
Barony  of  Spofford  by  the  ancient  family  of  Vavasour, 
who  are  still  the  owners  of  that  estate.  In  13 15  the 
heirs  of  Henry  de  Percy  are  returned  as  holding  three 
manors  in  Spofforth,  and  the  neighbouring  townships  of 

*  This  is  not  merely  applicable  to  Spofforth,  but  to  the  country 
generally.  Land  was  then  unenclosed  and  badly  tilled,  and  the 
crops  were  starved  and  poor,  and  had  to  be  watched  to  prevent 
cattle  straying  into  them.  Even  as  late  as  the  16th  century  corn- 
growing  was  considered  much  less  profitable  than  pasture.  Old 
Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  re- 
marks, "The  soile  of  Britaine  ...  is  more  inclined  to  feeding  and 
grazing  than  profitable  for  tillage  and  bearing  of  corne." 
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Lynton  and  Wetherby.  The  parish  of  Spofforth  at  this 
time  included  the  townships  of  Follifoot,  Plumpton, 
Linton,  Little  Ribston,  Stockeld,  and  Wetherby. 

In  1292  Robert  de  Percy  obtained  license  to  fortify  or 
castellate  his  manor-house  at  Bolton  Percy,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  used  this  liberty.  Spofforth  was  but 
a  few  miles  distant,  and  here  the  old  baronial  residence 
was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  castellated  building  by 
royal  leave  in  the  2nd  year  of  Edward  II.  (1308).  About 
the  same  time  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  was  pur- 
chased by  Henry  de  Percy,  whose  descendants  made  it 
their  principal  stronghold  in  the  north. 

Henry,  Baron  Percy,  fourth  lord  of  Alnwick,  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1377,  and  in  a  fruitless 
endeavour  to  recover  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  gallant 
Hotspur,  his  son,  was  slain  at  Bramham  Moor  in  1407-8.* 
His  manor  of  Spofforth  was  confiscated  and  conferred  on 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  then  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  who 
commanded  the  royal  army,  and  ordered,  it  is  said,  the 
bodies  of  Percy  and  other  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  be 
quartered  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  several  northern 
towns.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  estate  was 
regained  by  the  Percies,  but  some  years  later,  when  the 
great  insurrection  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster broke  out,  these  dauntless  knights  were  again  in 
the  field,  and  wearing  the  ensign  of  the  Red  Rose  were 
in  the  heat  and  broil  of  almost  every  conflict.  But  at 
last  on  that  bitter  and  ever-memorable  Palm-Sunday, 
1461,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Richard 
Percy  his  brother,  Sir  William  Plumpton,  Chief  Steward 
of  the  lordship  of  Spofforth,  with  many  other  noble  and 
war-tried  veterans,  in  all  40,000  men,  mingled  their 
corpses  with  the  blood-stained  snows  of  Towton — sad 
emblem  of  the  contending  Roses,  White  and  Red  !  The 
victorious  Yorkists  afterwards  marched  on  to  Spofforth, 

*  See  my  Loiter  Wharfedale,  page  252,  256,  &c. 
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and  storming  the  proud  old  castle  of  their  dead  enemy 
almost  demolished  it,  and  despoiled  the  park  as  well. 
Old  Leland  {temp.  Henry  VIII.)  remarks  that  "  the  manor 
house  at  Spofford  was  sore  defaced  in  the  time  of  the 
civile  warrs  betwixt  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Marquis  of 
Montacute." 

Tradition  avers  that  the  heir  to  this  great  house,  who 
was  a  minor  at  his  father's  death,  was  brought  up  in 
obscurity  as  a  peasant,  a  similar  method  of  concealment 
having  been  adopted  with  the  young  Henry  Clifford,  the 
"  Shepherd  Lord  "  of  Barden,  whose  father,  John,  Lord 
Clifford,  lost  the  estates  of  his  ancestors  for  siding  in  the 
same  unhappy  strife.  In  both  cases,  however,  their 
estates  and  dignities  were  subsequently  restored  to  them. 
Henry,  Lord  Percy,  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Herbert, 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  did  not  enjoy  his  possessions 
very  long,  for  in  April,  1489,  during  a  political  affray,  he 
was  attacked  in  his  own  house  at  Topcliffe,  and  being 
overpowered  was  murdered  along  with  many  of  his 
servants.  His  body  was  taken  to  Beverley,  and  there 
buried. 

The  manors  and  lordships  of  the  Percies  in  Yorkshire 
were  held  sibi  et  haredibus  suis  de  cor  pore  suo  legitime  pro- 
creatis,  by  John  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury, 
from  1461  to  1470,  when  Henry  Percy  was  restored.  A 
former  Earl  of  Warwick,  William  de  Newburgh,  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  William  de  Percy,  who  died  in  1168,* 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Priory  of  Newburgh,  near 
Coxwold,  in  the  North  Riding,  held  lands  in  Spofforth 
probably  at  this  time.  The  Prior  of  Newburgh  was  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Follifoot  in  13 15.  The  Spofforth  lands 
comprised  ten  acres  in  a  field  called  Havercroft,  which 
in  1364  were  exchanged  with  the  Priory  by  Henry  de 
Percy  for  a  toft  and  one  bovate  of  land  in  Folyfoot  in 

*   See  Percy  pedigree  in  my  Lower  Wharf edale,  page  242. 
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this  parish.*  Newburgh,  it  may  be  added,  was  the  home 
and  seminary  from  an  early  age,  of  the  celebrated 
historian,  William  de  Newburgh,  whose  contemporary 
writings  on  the  history  of  England  are  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  extant.  He  was  born  at  Bridlington  in 
1 136,  and  died  about  1208. 

The  castle  at  Spofforth  having  lain  a  long  time  ruinous 
was  again  made  tenable  by  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  in  1559. 
He  made  it  his  occasional  residence,  though  in  less  than 
fifty  years  afterwards  it  appears  to  have  been  almost 
abandoned  by  the  family,!  for  we  find  that  it  was  in  the 
occupation  of  Sampson  Ingilby,  Esq.,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  steward  for  some  years,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  July,  1604.  This  Ingilby,  by  the  way, 
though  he  lived  at  SpofTorth,  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Ripley.  He  was  father  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  William 
Ingilby  who  paid  so  dearly  for  his  partisanship  to  the 
royal  cause  in  the  wars  of  Cromwell's  time. 

Again  the  castle  was  demolished  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary Wars,  since  which  time  it  has  gone  steadily  to 
decay,  the  wild  birds  sheltering  in  its  crumbling  recesses, 
and  the  grass  growing  in  its  once  stately  halls.  The 
ruins  have  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  a  projecting 
apartment  at  the  northern  end.  They  extend  45  yards 
from  north  to  south,  and  16  yards  from  east  to  west. 
The  great  hall,  75  feet  by  36  feet,  must  have  presented, 
when  perfect,  a  grand  appearance,  with  its  fine  arched 
windows  like  those  in  cathedral  churches,  afterwards 
enlarged  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  two  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  fillets  of  foliage  of  admirable  design  and 
workmanship.  The  square  room,  above  me/itioned,  at  the 

*  Vide  Patent  Rolls,  38th  Edward  III. 

t  An  exhaustive  account  of  this  historic  family  will  be  found  in 
the  privately-printed  Annals  of  the  House  of  Percy ,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  opening  of  the  19th  Century,  by  Edward  Barrington  de  Fonblanque, 
in  two  vols.,  with  plates  and  pedigrees  (1887-8). 
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north  side  has  a  deep  dungeon-like  apartment  about  24  feet 
long  and  10  feet  wide.  The  vaulted  roof  is  still  perfect 
and  no  doubt  dates  from  the  time  of  fortifying  the  castle 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Parts  of  the  walling,  which 
had  once  the  tooth-pattern  ornament,  are  much  older  and 
are  probably  coeval  with  the  first  manor-house.  The 
great  hall  occupies  the  extremity  of  a  low  rocky  wall,  and 
is  in  consequence  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
under  half  of  the  apartment  had  been  used  as  a  store 
room  or  for  some  secret  office.  Before  the  railway  was 
made  it  was  possible  to  trace  in  front  of  the  castle  the 
once  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  with  their  spacious 
vivary  or  fish-ponds,  mentioned  in  1258,  and  many 
encompassing  walks. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Church,  which  is  a  very  old 
foundation.  The  late  edifice  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  year  1855.  The 
oldest  remaining  portion  is  the  nave  arcade,  which  has  a 
lofty  and  imposing  aspect.  It  is  good  Norman,  though 
some  of  the  arches  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  but  the 
clustered  columns  and  capitals  are  original.  The  two 
westernmost  arches  on  the  north  side  display  in  their 
sculpture  characteristic  Norman  work;  the  rest  are  quite 
plain.  The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  being  late  12th 
century,  and  has  a  prominent  ball  pattern  in  the  hollow 
moulding  of  the  arch,  while  the  capitals  supporting  it  are 
foliated  and  bear  the  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  south 
doorway,  covered  by  the  porch,  is  also  Norman,  and  has 
a  well-preserved  decoration  of  beak-heads,  but  in  places 
the  old  stonework  has  been  restored.  The  old  church 
had  Perpendicular  windows,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in  the 
Norman  style.  The  original  chancel  was  also  much 
longer  in  the  previous  building.  Three  stone  coffins  were 
found  near  the  chancel  in  1868,  and  are  now  outside  at 
the  east  end.    I  append  a  view  of  the  old  church,  repro- 
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duced  by  the  kindness  of  a  former  rector  of  Spofforth, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Handcock,  from  a  rare  engraving  in  his 
possession.  There  are  three  interesting  consecration 
crosses  preserved  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  sketches  of 
which  are  here  reproduced.  The  first  is  inside  the  church 
on  the  south  wall  ;  the  second  outside  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  ;  and  the  third,  which  seems  to  have  been 
re-dressed  at  the  restoration,  is  outside  the  new  wall  at 
the  east  end.  There  is  also  a  decayed  floriated  cross-head 
of  an  early  tomb-slab  built  into  the  south  wall  outside. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  church  at  Spofforth  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  there  was  one 
at  that  time,  although  from  the  evidence  of  numerous 
British,  Roman,  and    Saxon  relics  discovered  in  the 


Consecration  Crosses,  Spofforth  Church. 


immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  clear  that  the  locality  was 
occupied  at  a  very  early  period.  That  Christianity  was 
preached  in  the  neighbourhood  is  evident  from  the 
discovery  of  a  portion  of  a  Saxon  cross  of  good  early 
workmanship.  It  is  of  magnesian  limestone  and  measures 
two  feet  in  height,  one  foot  in  width  at  the  base,  and  is 
from  six  to  seven  inches  thick.  The  front  and  back  of 
the  stone  are  neatly  sculptured  with  an  interlaced  pattern, 
a  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  plain  fillet  or  border  is 
formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  pattern  up  the  two 
sides.  One  of  the  narrow  sides  of  the  stone  depicts  an 
intertwined  serpent  biting  its  tail  ;  the  other  shews  an 
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animal  with  four  conventional  feet,  one  at  each  convolu- 
tion of  the  interlacement.  An  inscribed  runic  cross  at 
Thornhill  bears  a  similar  design.  Doubtless  the  gospel 
was  preached  beside  this  venerable  symbol  of  God  long 
before  the  Norman  church  was  erected  at  Spofforth.  The 
stone,  it  may  be  added,  formed  a  step  in  the  tower,  and 
had  probably  been  placed  there  during  some  forgotten 
restoration  of  the  church. 

Within  the  church,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
was  the  chantry  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  founded  m  1503 
by  the  executors  of  Nicholas  Middleton,  of  North 
Deighton,  and  endowed  with  lands  and  tenements  in 
Spofforth,  Weeton,  Leathley,  &c.  There  was  also  the 
chantry  of  Our  Lady  founded  by  the  parson  and  endowed 
with  various  lands  and  tenements  in  Spofforth.  There 
were,  moreover,  two  chapels  in  the  parish,  one  at 
Wetherby  and  the  other  at  Follifoot.  Wetherby  was 
made  a  separate  parish  in  1869. 

The  following  list  of  rectors,  from  a.d.  1280  to  1670 
inclusive,  testamentary  burials,  and  ancient  monuments 
in  the  church  are  from  the  Torre  MSS.,  and  from  a.d.  1681 
to  the  present  the  list  of  rectors  is  completed  from  the 
parish  registers  : 

List  of  Rectors. 
13  Dec,    1280.    H.  D.  Evesham,  Alionore  Reg.  as  guardian  of  the 
heir  of  Henry  de  Percy. 

23  Oct.,    1287.    Joh.  de  Scardeburgh.*  Eadem. 
4  Nov.,   1290.    Joh.  de  Scardeburgh.  Eadem. 
2  Aug.,    1 310.    Will  de  Melton. f    Henry  de  Percy,  mil. 
23  Feb.,    1317.    Will,  de  Testa.   Edw.  Ill .  Rex.  as  guardian  of  the 
heir  of  Hen  de  Percy. 

21  Nov.,   1326.    Joh.  de  Creyks.    Hen.  de  Percy  mil. 

He  was  witness  to  a  deed  concerning  a  gift  of  lands  held  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Stockeld,  temp.  Edward  I.  In  22nd  Edward  I.  ^1293),  liichard  fll  Thomas  de 
Stockeld,  Kt.,  to  Hugon'  de  Bilton,  living  at  Weriby,  Nigel  fil  John  de  eadm., 
Robt.  de  Ribstan  touching  land  in  Stockeld  previously  held  by  Richard,  formerly 
capdlanus  de  Spofford.  Vide  Yorks.  Co.  Mag.,  page  35;  Plumpton  Oorresp.,  page 
201  ;  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  pages  19,  32,  &C. 
t  He  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  1317  to  1340. 
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7  Mar.,    1358.  Joh.  de  Eston  (died). 

16  Mar.,  1361.  Will,  de  Newport.  Hen.  de  Percy  (resigned  for 
the  Prebend  of  Ulleskelfe) 

10  Feb.,    1364.  Will,  de  Woderoue.    Hen.  de  Percy  (died). 

23  Feb.,    1404.  Tho.  de  Anlaby.    Hen.  Percy  Earl  of  Northd. 

5  Aug.,  1417.  Robt.  de  Nevyle,  son  of  Ralf,  Earl  of  Westmorld. 
Idem  (resigned) 

2  Oct.,    1427.  Nic.  Clerk.    Idem  (died). 

21  June,    1441.  Tho.  Lemmington.   Hen.  Earl  of  Northd.  (died). 

4  Aug.,    1474.  Joh.  Scute.    Idem  (resigned). 

23  Mar.,  1479.  Joh.  Gysburgh.  Canon  Residentiary  of  York. 
Idem  (died). 

25  Dec,    1481.  Alex.  Lye,  M.A.    Idem  (resigned). 

14  Dec,    1499.  Robt.  Pychard,  S.T.B.    Idem  (died  1503). 


28  Jan., 
9  May, 

4  Feb., 
the  King. 

27  Feb., 

5  Apl., 
1  June, 

1681. 
April  15,  1699. 

1700. 

20,  1708. 

1709. 

28,  1712. 


Leonard  Baytson.    Hen.  Percy  mil.  (died). 
Robt.  Ramsden.*    Idem  (died). 
Franc.  Burgoigne,  M.A.    Domestic  Chaplain  to 
Assignees  of  Hen.  E.  of  Northd.  (died). 
1632.    Ric.  Chamber,  S.T.P.    Algernon  E.  of  Northd.  f 
Ric.  Sykes.+    Idem  Earl  (died). 
Joh.  Knightbridge,  B.A. 

Lawrence  Eusden,  D.D.§  Buried  at  Spofforth, 
James  Talbot,  D.D.  Buried  at  Spofforth,  Oct. 
Thomas  Johnson.  Buried  at  Spofforth,  April 
Robert  Daunye.     Buried  at  Spofforth,  March 


1567- 
1573- 
1598. 


1661. 
1670. 


1712. 


14,  1729. 


1729.    Matthew  Hutton.||  (Res.) 

*  There  is  a  slab  on  the  chancel  floor  recording  the  death  of  this  rector,  October 
13th,  1598.    He  was  Archdeacon  of  York. 

t  Torre  omits  Thos.  Spencer,  who  was  admitted  minister  in  1643.  This  was 
during  the  Civil  War  disturbance. 

i  A  pedigree  of  Sykes  of  Spofforth  was  recorded  at  the  Visitation  held  at  York 
13th  September,  1665. 

'i  This  rector  of  Spofforth  was  father  of  Lawrence  Eusden,  Poet  Laureate, 
whose  baptism  was  entered  in  the  Spoffoith  registers  under  date  September  6th, 
1688.  Eusden  obtained  the  Laureateship  in  1718,  and  on  his  preferment  to  the 
living  of  Coningsby  in  Lincolnshire  removed  thither,  where  he  died  in  1730,  aged  42. 

||  He  was  the  celebrated  Archbishop,  of  the  family  of  Hutton  long  resident  at 
Marske  in  Swaledale.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Windsor  and  West  minster,  and 
Chaplain-in-()rdiuary  to  the  King.  He  became  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1743,  and 
afterwards  (1747  -  was  translated  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  York,  eventually 
becoming  Primate  of  all  England. 
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1743  John  Fogg.    Buried  at  Spofforth,  April  25,  1774. 

1774.  Euseby  Cleaver. 

1783.  John  Tripp  (died). 

1814.  The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  LL.D.*  (died). 

1847.  James  Tripp,  B.A.  (died). 

1880.  The  Hon.  Henry  Augustus  Stanhope  (Res  1887). 

1887.  Charles  Handcock  (Res.  1894). t 

1894.  William  Pearson.  M.A.,  present  rector. 

Testamentary  Burials. 

2  Dec,  1405.  Tho.  de  Norton,  rector  of  Skyrpenbek,  to  be 
buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  Spofford. 

15  June,  1408.  Ralph  Kylstern,  Chaplain  of  the  Fraternity  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  of  Spofforth,  to  be  buried  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Mary  Magd.,  in  the  church. 

18  Feb.,  1404.  Wm.  Woderoue,  rector,  to  be  buried  before  the 
doors  of  the  church. 

3  Aug.,  1446.  Elizabeth  Saunderson,  of  Spofford,  to  be  buried 
in  the  church. 

29  Mar.,  1474.  Thomas  Lematon,  rector,  to  be  buried  in  the 
chancel  before  the  Image  of  S.  Mary  ye  Virgin. 

2  Dec,  1474.  Will.  Mydelton,  of  Stokeld,  esq.,  to  be  buried  in 
the  Chapel  of  S.  Anne  in  Spofford  Church. 

14  July,  1500.  Nicholas  Middilton,  of  N.  Dighton,  esq  ,  to  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Spofford,  at  the  east  end  of  the  isle  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  where  be  had  bargained  a  new  work 
to  be  made. 

15  Nov.,  1514.   Jane  Medilton,  widow,  late  wyffe  of  Tho.  Medilton 

.  of  law,  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Our  Lady,  next  the 
grave  of  her  husband. 

12  Aug.,  1547.  Wm.  Plompton,  of  Plompton,  esq.,  to  be  buried 
in  Mary  Magd.  Quere  in  Spoforde  Church. 

23  Mar.,  1548.  Tho.  Myddleton,  of  Spofford  Parke,  esq.,  to  be 
buried  in  Our  Lady  Quere,  in  Spoforde  Church. 

19  Sept.,  1549.  Richard  Payver,  of  Brahame.  near  Spofford.  esq., 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Spofford. 

11  Mar.,  1552.  Wm.  Myddylton,  of  Stokeld,  knt.,  to  be  buried 
in  Our  Lady  Quere,  and  if  he  died  at  his  manor  of  Stubham,  then 

*  He  was  fir.-^t  Dean  of  Manchester  and  Hector  of  Spofforth  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  one  of  England's 
greatest  gardeners  ;  an  authority  even  now  constantly  quoted. 

+  Mr.  Handcock  removed  in  1894  to  the  rectory  of  Kirkby  Overblow,  which  he 
still  holds.  A  biographical  sketch  of  his  long  residence  in  this  district,  with  his 
portrait,  appears  in  my  Kirkby  Overblow  and  District  (1903). 
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to  be  buried  in  the  quere  of  S.  Nicholas  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church  of  Ilkley,  under  the  stone  that  his  ancester  Sir  Piers 
Myddylton  lyeth.  [In  his  will,  dated  1549,  he  mentions  a  goblet 
weighing  28  oz.  ;  an  interesting  heirloom  at  Stokeld  Park.] 

6  July,  1557.  Wm.  Skrymshir,  of  N.  Dighton,  esq.,  to  be  buried 
in  the  Quere  of  the  South  side  of  this  Church,  near  to  Elizabeth, 
his  late  wife,  and  willed  that  his  executors  cause  a  stone  to  be  layd 
upon  him,  and  an  image  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  God  upon  the 
same,  with  an  image  of  himself,  and  of  Anne,  his  wife,  and  of  his 
late  wife,  together  with  an  image  of  his  daughter  Maud  kneeling 
under  her  said  mother  Elizabeth,  with  his  arms  on  the  4  corners  of 
the  stone.* 

11  Sep.,  1565.  John  Middelton,  of  Stokeld.  esq.,  to  be  buried  in 
the  Quere. 

15  Jan.,  1578.  John  Paver,  of  Braham,  gen.,  to  be  buried  in  the 
Church. 

3  July,  1602.  Wm.  Plompton,  of  Plompton,  esq.,  to  be  buried 
in  his  Quere  of  Spofforth  Church,  called  Plompton  Quere,  where 
his  ancestors  do  lye. 

13  Jan.,  1603.  Richard  Kaye,  of  Wetherby,  gen.,  to  be  buried 
in  the  Church. 

7  Apl.,  1624.  John  Loskey,  sen.,  of  Wetherby,  gen.,  to  be 
buried  in  Spofford  Church,  near  to  his  wife. 

7  Feb.,  1626.  Robt.  Thompson,  of  Wetherby,  gen.,  to  be  buried 
in  the  Spofford  Church,  near  to  his  parents. 

Monuments. 

In  the  chancel  in  an  arch  within  the  South  Wall  lies  the  portrature 
of  a  knight  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with  sword  by  his  side  and  shield  of 
arms  ;  Azure,  5  lozenges  in  fess  or,  each  charged  with  an  escallop 
gules  (for  Plompton). 

In  the  East  Window  (1)  Quarterly  France  and  England  a  fyle  of 
5  points,  the  first  two  ermine,  the  others  azure,  charged  with  3  fleurs 
de  lys  apiece  ;  (2  and  3)  Quarterly  France  and  England  ;  (4) 
Quarterly  France  and  England,  with  a  fyle  of  3  points  ermine. 

In  the  North  Window  of  the  Quire  is  this  coat  :  Gules  on  a  Saltire 
argent,  an  annulet  sable,  impaling  :  Argent  2  chevrons  gules. 

In  the  North  Quire,  called  Plompton  s  Quire,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  is  a  raised  monument  with  marks  of  three  effigies  and 
escocheons.  In  the  window  thereof  are  2  old  escocheons — (1) 
Plompton,  (2)  or  a  lyon  rampant  azure  (Percy). 

In  the  North  Isle  lyes  a  blue  marble  about  3  yards  long,  with  a 

*  This  stone  is  partially  covered  by  a  pew  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
brasses,  8  feet  in  length,  have  heen  removed. 
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plate  engraved  :  Hie  jacet  Thomas  Plompton  filius  Willi  Plompton 
qui  obiit  xviii.  die  Julii  A  D.  MCCCCXX.,  Cujus  ane  pptur  Deus. 

In  the  South  or  Middelton's  Quire  lyes  a  blue  marble  marked  for 
effigies  and  escccheons.. 

On  North  side  of  last  lyes  a  plain  white  stone. 

On  North  side  last  lyes  a  blue  marble,  marked  :  Orate  pro 
animabus  Willi  Midelton  domini  de  Stokelde,  et  Johanne  Midelton 
ejus  filie  .  .  .  Baronis  de  Dudley  que  quidem  Johannis 
obiit  apud  Stokelde  XV.  die  mensis  Aprilis  A.D.  millimo  quingen- 
tessimo  vicesimo  secundo,  quorum  animabus  pptur  Deus,  Amen. 
On  the  lower  plate  is  inscribed  :  — William  Midelton,  of  Stokeld,  in 
the  County  of  York,  Esq.,  aged  lxiii.,  dyed  28th  April  A.D.  1614, 
and  lyeth  here  buried. 

Learning,  worship,  credit,  and  patrimony 
With  wealth,  alegeance,  wife,  and  progeny 
Servants,  and  friends,  all  this  alas  had  he 
Yet  lyeth  now  in  dust  here  as  you  see 
And  so  doth  thousands  more,  and  so  shall  yee 
He  doth  now  follow  them  that  went  before 
And  you  shall  follow  him,  and  others  more 
Shall  follow  you,  small  difference  in  ye  matter 
But  that  some  goe  before  and  some  come  alter. 

At  foot  of  the  white  stone  lies  a  blue  marble  marked  for  an  effigy 
under  a  canopy  and  4  escocheons. 

In  the  east  window  of  this  quire  are  these  coats  :  —  (1)  Argent  a 
frette  and  a  canton  sable  (for  Middleton)  ;  (2)  Middleton,  impaling, 
or  two  lions  passant  gardant  azure. 

In  a  second  window  are  the  arms  of  Plompton. 

In  another  window  are  (i)  Middelton,  impaling,  sable  an  estoyle 
of  6  rays  argent  (Jor  IngilbyJ  ;  (2)  Middleton  im;  aling  Plompton. 

The  arms  of  Percy  and  Lucy,  borne  quarterly,  are  cut 

in  stone  high  up  on  the  north  wall  of  the  choir.    In  the 

choir  are  some  noticeably  fine  carved  oak  chairs.    In  the 

tower  are  four  ancient  bells,  two  of  the  largest  being 

engraved  with  the  date  1609,  and  a  third  (undated)  which 

bears  a  scarcely  legible  Latin  inscription  : 

(£el0vum  ipe  placeat  ttbi  rei  sonus  tste,* 

is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Fountains  Abbey. 

*  A  similar  inscription  is  on  one  of  the  old  be  Is  at  Sedbergh 
Church. 
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But  it  may  be  one  of  the  four  bells  said  to  have  been 
presented  to  SpofTorth  at  the  Reformation  from  the  dis- 
solved Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Knaresborough. 
The  fourth  of  the  SpofTorth  bells  is  dated  1693,  and  bears 
the  initials  of  Samuel  Smith,  the  well-known  York  bell- 
founder.  The  old  custom  of  tolling  the  death  bell  on  the 
demise  of  an  inhabitant  is  still  kept  up.  The  toll  ends 
with  8  strokes  for  a  man,  9  for  a  woman,  and  10  for  a 
child. 

In  a  cusped  niche  in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  is  the 
recumbent  figure,  in  stone,  above  referred  to  by  Torre, 
of  John  de  Plumpton,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Malta,  who  died  early  in  the  14th  century.  The 
figure  is  now  laid  with  the  feet  to  the  west,  and  has 
evidently  been  turned  round  in  order  to  shew  the  arms 
upon  the  shield.  The  monument  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  the  limnings  are  still  perfectly  fresh  and  clear.  More 
than  five  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  this  old 
knight  of  Plumpton  closed  his  earthly  crusade  against  the 
heathen  ;  his  deeds  of  warfare  are  o'er, — in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  he  hath  "cast  off  the  works  of  darkness"  and 
"put  on  the  armour  of  light."  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  all  effigies  represented  with  legs  crossed 
are  memorials  of  knights  who  have  been  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  the  Crusades,  as  is  very  frequently 
asserted.  There  are  many  figures  of  knights,  and  of  some 
ladies  also,  who  are  depicted  with  legs  crossed,  and  who 
are  known  never  to  have  been  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  Crusades,  while  some  known  Crusaders  are  not 
shewn  cross-legged.  The  figures  so  sculptured  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  merely  a  position  of  repose,  and  are 
in  no  way  an  intimation  of  connection  with  the  Crusades, 
although  they  are  characteristic  of  that  period. 

Sir  William  Plumpton,  the  friend  and  partisan  of  the 
murdered  King  Richard  II.,  who  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  taking  part  in  Archbishop  Scrope's 
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rebellion  against  the  usurping  monarch  Henry  IV.,  was 
buried  at  Spofforth  shortly  after  his  execution  in  1405. 

One  of  his  sons,  the  Rev.  George  Plumpton,  who  was 
rector  of  Grasmere  in  1438,  and  of  Bingham,  Notts.,  in 
1447,  conveyed  to  certain  trustees  in  the  year  1450,  all 
those  lands  and  tenements  in  York  and  Ripon  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  brother  Richard  of  Nesfield,*  for 
the  foundation  of  a  chantry  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Spofforth,  where  prayers  should  be  offered  up  for  the 
repose  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  William  and  Alice, 
his  father  and  mother,  of  John  Gisburgh  and  Ellen,  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  others,  *'  and  that  for 
evermore  in  the  said  chantry,  feiy  worshipful  fader,  and 
Lord  Thomas  Spofford,  late  Byschop  of  Hereford,  be 
specially  recommended  in  all  masses  and  suffrages,  to  be 
done  by  the  Preste  thereof."!  Bishop  Spofford  was 
probably  a  native  of  the  district  (see  p.  203).  Some  little 
time  after  the  performance  of  the  act  the  venerable 
founder  of  the  chantry  became  a  monk,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  seclusion  of  Bolton  Priory  in 
Craven,  where  he  died  in  1459. 

South  of  the  church  is  a  modern-looking  house,  though 
some  portions  of  the  interior  are  very  old,  and  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  rectory-house.  The  kitchen 
gable-wall,  removed  about  twelve  years  ago,  was  quite 
four  feet  thick,  and  part  of  a  12th  century  arched  door- 
way now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  adjoining  Recreation 
Room.  Not  far  from  the  present  rectory  there  still 
stands  the  old  tithe-barn.  The  rectory,  it  may  be  added, 
is  a  roomy  building  surrounded  with  pleasant  gardens, 
which  were  laid  out  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert,  the 
celebrated  horticulturist,  mentioned  on  page  195. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Spofforth  is  a  tombstone  erected 

*  His  will  is  dated  1443. 

t  See  Harleian  MSS.,  799  ;  Drake's  Eboracum,  pages  388,  595. 
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by  Lord  Dundas,  commemorating  in  verse  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  that  very  remarkable  character,  John 
Metcalfe,  alias  "  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough."  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with  his  daughter  at 
Spofforth,  and  he  died  here  in  the  spring  of  1810,  aged  92. 
His  surviving  descendants  at  the  time  of  his  death  num- 
bered 1 14,  viz. :  4  children,  20  grandchildren,  and  90  great, 
and  great-great  grandchildren.  His  wife,  the  devoted 
partner  of  his  extraordinary  career  for  nearly  40  years, 
died  in  1778,  and  was  buried  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire, 
where  Metcalfe  had  extensive  contracts  for  road-making. 

The  National  School  was  erected  upon  a  site  given  by 
George  Wyndham,  Esq*  in  1849.  There  have  been  six 
masters  since  its  establishment.  The  master,  since  1900, 
is  Mr.  Harry  E.  Lowe,  and  he  was  preceded  by  Mr.  John 
Pennington,  who  held  the  position  for  33  years.  The 
school  was  previously  held  in  the  old  court-house  adjoin- 
ing the  castle.  There  was  also  a  good  school  for  boarders 
in  the  building  now  used  as  a  Recreation  Room.  James 
Potter  was  master  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1832, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  had  at  one  time 
as  many  as  80  boarders. 

Among  families  resident  in  the  township  of  Spofforth 
in  1378,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Whitwell,  Couper, 
Barker,  Smyth,  Walker,  Watson,  Harpour,  Skyrlowe, 
Carter,  and  Newson,  doubtless  meant  for  Newsam,  a 
farmstead  in  this  parish.  Thomas  Galway  and  John 
Barker  were  then  the  two  principal  tax-payers.  The 
former  appears  to  have  been  steward  of  the  manor.  In 
1548  there  were  within  the  parish  900  communicants  at 
the  church,  as  appears  by  the  chantry  certificates  at  the 
Dissolution.  This  represents  a  larger  population  than 
at  the  present  time.  Among  those  resident  here  then 
were  John  Cowper,  Wm.  Dighton,  Richd.  and  John 
Paver,  Alice  Wodburne,  Thos.  Mowbray,  Robt.  Jacson, 
James  M  vlbruke,  James  Smythe,  and  Jane  Parker,  widow. 
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The  family  who  took  their  name  from  the  vill  of 
Spofforth  may  possibly,  as  suggested  on  page  182,  descend 
from  the  pre-Conquest  owner,  but  of  this  we  possess  no 
direct  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  early 
importance  of  the  family,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  Norman 
origin  and  probably  vassals  of  De  Percy,  as  after  the 
Conquest  the  generality  of  the  upper  classes  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  middle  classes  were  foreigners  in  blood 
and  French  in  speech.*1  Descendants  of  the  original 
stock  may  at  the  present  time  be  numbered  probably  by 
thousands,  and  are  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  but 
wherever  the  name  of  Spofforth  and  its  kindred  are  found, 
recollections  of  our  time-honoured  village  are  brought 
vividly  to  mind.  Singularly  the  first  who  bore  the  name 
is  met  with  in  Ireland.  John  de  SpofTord  was  the  first 
recorded  provost  of  Limerick  in  1195,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  an  emigrant  from  Yorkshire  with  Strongbow, 
shortly  before  the  conquest  of  Ireland  in  1172.  This 
family  generally  wrote  the  name  Spafford,  and  there  are 
several  SpafTords  among  the  mayors  of  Limerick  in  the 
15th  century. 

But  the  first  of  the  name  which  is  met  with  locally  is 
Nicholaus  de  Spauford  and  his  wife  Dyonisia,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  (Vide  Plumpton  Corresp.)  Brother  Will,  de 
SpofTord  was  a  Canon  of  Healaugh  Priory  in  1274,  an(^ 
Robert  de  SpofTord,  who  had  held  the  important  office  of 
cellarer  at  the  same  monastery,  was  elected  Prior  of  the 
House  in  1320,  and  served  13  years.  In  1322  William 
de  SpofTord  was  rector  of  Edlington,  in  the  Deanery  of 
Doncaster,  anciently  in  the  patronage  of  the  Percies,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Scropes.  William  de  SpofTord  was  vicar 
of  Hampsthwaite,  in  Nidderdale,  and  died  in  1369. 

Within  the  ancient  parish  of  Spofforth  we  find  living 
at  Wetherby,  in  1378,  a  John  de  SpofTord,  who  paid  his 

*  Vide  Hill's  Some  Consequences  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (1905).  p.  171. 
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groat  towards  the  levy  made  for  carrying  on  the  costly 
wars  with  France.  Within  the  Ainsty,  at  Hoton-cum- 
Angram,  there  was  living  at  the  same  time,  Robert  de 
SpofTord,  and  at  Lower  Poppleton  William  de  Spofford, 
and  at  Great  Ouseburn  Richard  de  SpofTord,  each  of 
whom  contributed  their  quota  to  the  imperial  taxes.  At 
Newsham,  in  the  parish  of  Spoffbrth,  there  was  living  in 
1392,  John  de  Spofforth,  who  no  doubt  farmed  the  then 
unenclosed  lands  there.  He  married  a  Meynell,  and  was 
progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  SpofTorths,  many  of  whom, 
guided  by  the  old  family  motto  :  Rather  Deathe  than 
False  of  Faythe,  have,  through  successive  centuries, 
attained  to  positions  of  honour  and  trust  in  various  climes. 
To  the  courtesy  of  Markham  Spofforth,  Esq.,  Taxing 
Master  in  Chancery,  London,  and  Paul  Nelson  SpofTord, 
Esq.,  first  Engineer-in-chief  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  pedigree  which  follows,  traced 
back  to  their  common  ancestor,  Robert  de  Spofforth,  who 
married  the  widow  of  a  Yorkshire  Vavasour,  shortly 
before  the  great  English  victory  at  Crecy. 

Newsham,  the  first  recorded  home  of  the  Spofforth 
family,  is,  as  stated  above,  an  ancient  farmstead  in 
Spofforth  township,  and  was  probably  under  cultivation 
anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  was  farmed  by 
John  de  Spofforth  in  1392,  and  in  all  likelihood  it  had 
been  the  family  home  for  generations  previously.  It  is 
still  a  substantial  farm  of  over  230  acres,  owned  by  the 
Ingilbys  of  Ripley  Castle.  Last  century,  in  the  forties, 
it  was  tenanted  by  John  Moorhouse  and  subsequently  by 
the  Maxfields,  in  whose  time  the  house  was  much  en- 
larged. Since  1873  it  has  been  tenanted  by  Mr.  John 
Greaves,  who  came  from  Whixley.  Nothing  is  visible 
of  the  original  homestead ;  the  oldest  portion  now  stand- 
ing is  at  the  south-east  end,  and  consists  of  two  17th 
century  gables,  but  the  arched  cellar  is  also  old.  The 
house  stands  pleasantly  in  view  of  the  town  and  church 
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of  Spofforth,  and  commands  a  wide  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

A  grandson  of  the  first  Robert  was  the  famous  Thomas 
de  Spofforth,  or  SpofTord,  who  succeeded  Thomas  Pygot 
as  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Marys,  York,  in  1405.  He  was 
Bishop  of  Hereford  from  1421  to  1448. 

John  of  Newsham,  also  a  grandson  of  the  first  Robert, 
had  a  son  Robert,  who  like  his  kinsman,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's,  York,  was  a  member  of  the  York  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  1431.  He  married  an  Anlaby,  doubtless  a  near 
relation  of  Thomas  Anlaby,  rector  of  Spofforth  in  1404. 
From  him  descended  the  Spofforths  of  Wistow,near  Selby, 
Barlby  Hall,  Selby,  and  Howden  in  the  East  Riding.  Of 
this  family  was  Robert  Spofforth,  who  died  in  1827,  aged 
87.  He  was  Clerk  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  married 
Hannah,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Markham,  Esq.,  of 
Howden  Manor,  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Markham,  Esq., 
of  Allerton,  Notts.,  and  of  Anna,  daughter  of  William 
Nevill,  of  Holt.  His  second  son  was  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Spofforth,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Cowthorpe,  already  mentioned. 
He  was  a  "  fat  "  man  in  more  senses  than  one,  being  not 
only  a  man  of  great  corpulence,  weighing  23  stones,  but 
he  was  a  "pluralist"  holding  several  fat  livings.  There  is 
a  memorial  to  him  in  Howden  Church,  where  he  is  buried. 
From  the  above  Robert  also  descends  the  late  heroic  naval 
officer,  Arthur  Spofforth,  who  was  first  officer  of  one  of 
H.M.  transports  at  Balaclava,  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  &c.  He  died  in  South  America  in 
1863,  aged  26.  His  elder  brother,  Markham  Spofforth, 
Esq.,  was  appointed,  in  1877,  a  Taxing  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, and  married  (1)  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
botanist,  John  Claudius  Loudon,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  and 
(2)  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Colonel  Meller,  late  M.P.  for 
Stafford. 

The  American  branch  traces  its  descent  from  the 
Rev.  John  Spofforth,  vicar  of  Silkstone,  in  Yorkshire, 
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who  was  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1662,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  a  Mr.  Cotton,  a  gentleman 
who  favoured  the  views  of  the  Puritans.  His  son, 
John  Spofforth,  or  SpofTord,  was  one  of  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  who  settled  at  Rowley,  U.S.A.,  in  1638,  and 
founded  Spoffordville  or  Spofford's  Hill,  in  Massachusetts. 
From  him  descend  a  numerous  and  influential  family, 
several  of  whom  have  been  representatives  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  From  John  Spofford,  of  Spofford's  Hill 
(now  Georgetown),  in  Mass.,  descends  the  late  Judge 
Henry  Martin  Spofford,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  whose  "  ability,  learning,  wisdom,  and  elevated 
character  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,"  will  always  render 
his  name  prominent  in  the  judicial  history  of  the  State. 
His  wife,  Ophelia  Martin,  was  a  lady  of  great  personal 
and  intellectual  charms,  as  well  as  heiress  of  one  of  the 
richest  landowners  and  capitalists  in  Tennessee.  Judge 
Spofford  died  in  1880,  aged  59.  A  younger  brother  of  this 
eminent  lawyer  was  the  late  Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford, 
LL.D.,  who  was  born  in  1825,  and  in  1861  was  appointed 
first  assistant  librarian  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  becoming  Librarian-in-Chief  in  1864. 

A  son  of  Captain  John  Spofford  (died  1735),  was 
Colonel  Daniel  Spofford,  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  Georgetown  in  1780. 
He  was  a  most  useful  citizen  and  the  builder  of  several 
churches.  From  him  descends  the  celebrated  philanthro- 
pist, George  Peabody,  likewise  the  late  Hon.  Richard  S. 
Spofford,  of  Newburyport,  the  well-known  champion  of 
the  New  England  fisheries,  and  a  lawyer  and  legislator 
who  was  several  times  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Senate.  His  splendid  oratory  will  long  be  remembered. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  who  survives 
him,  maintains  an  elegant  hospitality  at  her  charming 
estate  on  the  Deer  Island  in  the  Merrimae.  She  is  the 
talented  poetess  and  authoress  of  New  England  Legends, 
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and  numerous  other  works,  which  have  achieved  a  wide 
reputation.  About  a  year  ago  she  visited  England  and 
the  old  ancestral  town  of  SpofTorth,  with  its  bygone 
memories  of  her  late  husband's  family. 

Jonathan  Spofforth,  who  died  in  1772,  aged  88,  had  a 
son  Abel,  who  built  and  occupied  a  house  west  of  Bald 
Pate  in  Georgetown,  and  died  in  1785,  aged  66.  One  of 
his  sons,  Joseph,  was  father  of  Paul  Spofford,  head  of  the 
well-known  shipping  firm  of  Spofford  &  Tileston,  a  part- 
nership that  subsisted  with  great  amity  for  nearly  half-a- 
century,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the 
firm.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  ocean  steam-navigation 
in  America,  did  a  large  banking  business,  and  were  large 
importers  of  West  India  and  South  American  produce, 
as  well  as  being  heavily  engaged  in  trade  with  Europe 
and  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  During  the  Civil 
War  Messrs.  Spofford  &  Tileston  were  firm  adherents  to 
the  North,  and  some  of  their  steamers  entered  the  service 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Spofford  himself  was  a  director 
in  numerous  banks,  railroads,  insurance,  and  other  com- 
panies, and  was  for  many  years  treasurer  and  member  of 
the  Council  of  New  York  University.  He  was  twice 
married  and  left  a  numerous  family.  His  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Paul  Nelson  Spofford,  now  of  New  York  City,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Spofford,  of  Newsham  (a.d.  1392)  in 
the  parish  of  Spofforth,  Yorkshire  (see  pedigree),  was 
General  on  the  Staff  of  Governors  John  Young  and 
Hamilton  Fish.  He  was  first  Engineer-in-chief  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  may  be  noted,  in  view  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  New  York  within  the  last  century,  that 
when  his  father  settled  there  and  married  in  1837,  there 
were  green  fields  about  Canal  Street,  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  Battery,  and  it  was  "  a  most  picturesque  com- 
mingling of  hills,  and  woods,  and  rocks,  and  glens,  and 
grassy  dells — a  scenery  far  surpassing  in  natural  beauty 
the  far-famed  Central  Park."    Mr.  Paul  Nehon  Spofford 
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resides  in  New  York,  and  is  owner  of  an  old  country  seat  at 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  which  has  been  the  property  of  his 
lineal  ancestors  from  the  days  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers." 

With  what  pride  of  ancestry  and  fondness  the  entire 
clan  of  Spofford,  in  America,  clings  to  associations  with 
their  ancestral  homeland  in  "  dear  old  Yorkshire,"  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  at  Boston,  in  1886,  an 
organisation  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
friendly  acquaintance  among  persons  bearing  the  family 
name.  A  great  family  re-union  took  place  on  June  17th, 
1886,  at  the  old  farm  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  to  com- 
memorate the  landing  of  their  common  ancestor,  John 
Spofford,  nearly  250  years  before.  At  least  500  persons 
were  present,  and,  remarks  the  Georgetown  Advocate,  "had 
the  morning  opened  fine,  twice  that  number  might  have 
been  expected."  The  old  house  was  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  and  bunting,  and  the  rooms  were  open  to  the  visitors. 
Among  the  old  family  exhibits  was  seen  the  cradle  which 
had  rocked  generations  of  the  Spofford  ancestry.  There 
was  an  abundant  provision,  while  speeches  and  music, 
and  original  recitations  made  the  event  memorable. 

Shortly  after  this  event  there  appeared  a  large  volume 
of  nearly  500  pages,  entitled  :  A  Genealogical  Record  of  the 
Descendants  of  John  Spofford  and  Elizabeth  Scott,  his  wife, 
who  emigrated  in  1638,  from  Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled 
at  Rowley,  Essex  County,  Mass.  The  author  was  the  late 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Colonel  Daniel  Spofford,  mentioned  above.  A  memorial 
edition,  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Aphia  T.  Spofford,  was 
published  in  1888.  To  this  well-devised  work,  and  to 
the  kindness  of  the  family  who  have  supplied  me  with 
information  and  the  pedigree,  I  am  obliged  for  these  brief 
records  of  a  history  so  full  of  interest  and  significance  to 
all  who  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  text :  "  Have  a 
regard  to  thy  Name,  for  that  shall  continue  with  thee 
above  a  thousand  treasures  of  gold.  A  good  life  hath 
but  few  days,  but  a  good  name  endureth  for  ever." 
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PART    II.     UPPER  NIDDERDALE, 

WITH 

THE  FOREST  OF  KNARESBOROUGH. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Knaresborough  and  the  Royal  Forest. 

NARESBOROUGH,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  picturesque  towns  in  England,  may  be 
described  as  the  Coblentz  of  the  Nidd.  Its 
remarkable  situation  and  the  striking  diversity 
of  its  ancient  buildings  and  thoroughfares,  captivated  the 
genius  of  Turner,  whose  conception  of  its  position,  high 
above  the  gorge  of  the  Nidd,  found  admirable  expression 
in  his  drawing  of  the  old  Rhine-like  town.  The  spot  is 
assuredly  beloved  of  artists,  though  one  has  to  lament 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  long-familiar  landmarks 
and  features  of  quaint  interest  which  gave  to  the  place  a 
special  charm.  But  its  romantic  aspects  are  practically 
indestructible,  and  quite  recently  Messrs.  Cassell  have 
published  as  a  type  of  English  scenery,  a  charming  view 
of  the  old  town,  reproduced  from  a  water-colour  drawing 
taken  from  Bilton  Fields  by  Mr.  Bernard  Evans,  R.A. 

Very  beautiful  views  are  obtainable  from  the  western 
approaches  to  the  town,  whence  high  above  the  water's 
flow  we  see,  most  conspicuous  of  all,  the  grim,  historic 
castle,  every  stone  of  which  seems  lettered  with  interest, 
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though  roofless  now  and  crumbling  in  sun  and  storm  ! 
Around  the  fallen  stronghold  stretch  the  blue  and  red 
roofs,  and  quaintly-climbing  streets,  with  the  solid  tower 
of  the  time-stained  parish  church  peering  above  them  on 
the  west ;  now  an  ascending  spire  or  edifice  of  modern 
date  rises  strangely  from  antique  gabled  dwellings  and 
heterogeneous  masonry,  while  here  and  there  a  sturdy 
thatch  or  leaded  window-pane  serves  to  link  our  memories 
with  remote  mediaeval  ages. 

Knaresborough  has  a  history  which  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  civilisation  of  this  country.  For  when  Iseur, 
now  Aldborough,  was  the  capital  of  the  Brigantian 
kingdom,  the  old  Britons  had  unquestionably  a  strong 
settlement  at  Knaresborough.  The  rectilinear  form  of 
the  original  earthworks  encompassing  the  town  evidently 
points  to  a  Celtic  or  Roman  origin.  A  plan  of  these  is 
engraved  in  Hargrove's  History  of  Knaresborough,  page  17 
(1809  edition),  but  few  particulars  are  given  of  its  con- 
struction and  direction,  which  is  said  to  cover  an  area 
900  feet  long  and  600  feet  broad.  Some  years  ago,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  George  Wood,  of  Knaresborough,  the 
writer  traced  a  plan  of  these  important  earthworks  so  far 
as  they  exist  at  present  or  have  existed  according  to  the 
recollection  of  old  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  and  rampart  of  earth,  which  formerly 
defined  the  limits  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Knares- 
borough, and  was  known  as  the  Borough  Ditch.  The 
north-eastern  edge  of  the  rampart  ran  parallel  with  the 
present  main  or  High  Street,  and  extended  as  far  as 
Gracious  Street,  and  the  pillars  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
gateway  stand  upon  the  old  north  mound  marked  in 
Hargrove's  plan.  The  ground  of  the  constructed  bank 
sloped  eastward,  and  then  took  a  rectangular  course. 
Portions  of  this  and  the  old  ditch  are  still  observable  at 
the  bottom  of  Park  View  gardens,  but  from  the  gardens 
southwards  the  line  of  the  ditch  is  obliterated,  yet  the 
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slope  of  the  ground  towards  the  High  Street  marks  the 
remains  of  the  rampart. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  High  Street  is  on  the  line  of 
an  old  British  or  Roman  thoroughfare,  and  was  connected 
with  the  well-defined  ancient  roads  through  Cattal, 
Aldborough,  Ripley,  and  the  Roman  camp  on  Killinghall 
Moor.  I  was  told  that  during  excavations  made  in  the 
High  Street  about  1892,  an  old  cobble-stone  pavement 
was  come  upon  at  a  depth  of  nearly  three  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  Hargrove  mentions  that  Roman  coins  of  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Constantine  have  also  been  dug 
up  at  the  same  place. 

The  raised  ground  on  which  the  original  Richardson's 
Charity  School  stands  is  wholly  artificial  (the  rock  being 
below  the  level  of  the  street),  and  is  a  splendid  survival 
of  this  ancient  protective  bulwark.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  ditch  ran  parallel  with  the  present  Boroughbridge  road 
(which  was  made  about  1830),  and  old  inhabitants  told 
me  they  remembered  well  the  appearance  and  direction 
of  the  ditch  here.  The  ground  falls  to  the  High  Bridge, 
and  the  road  is  cut  through  the  rampart,  and  within  this 
was  a  larger  and  higher  rampart  and  ditch  of  later  date, 
constructed  by  the  army  of  Lord  Fairfax  during  the  siege 
of  the  castle  in  1642.  The  inner  ditch  was  four  or  five 
yards  wide  and  took  a  direction  north  and  south  through 
the  new  part  of  the  churchyard,  terminating  close  above 
the  river.  About  ninety  years  ago  this  was  filled  up,  but 
I  was  told  by  old  people  twelve  years  since  that  they 
crossed  the  ditch  on  the  west  side  by  a  wooden  bridge  in 
order  to  get  to  church. 

The  rampart  continued  by  the  railway  crossing  and  up 
Parnassus  Mount,  and  opposite  the  inn  here  was  another 
and  smaller  ditch,  running  north  and  south,  evidently 
part  of  the  same  defences.  Hargrove,  speaking  of  the 
Civil  War  earthworks,  says  that  the  only  existing  evidence 
in  his  time  was  part  of  a  large  rampart  situated  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  churchyard,  which  extended  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  in  the  parsonage-yard  to  an  orchard 
near  the  Bond  End  road,  where  a  large  mound  or  bastion 
appears  standing  out  from  the  rampart,  on  which  a  piece 
of  ordnance  being  mounted,  would  scour  the  whole  length 
of  the  line  from  thence  to  the  cliff,  and  entirely  command 
the  Bond  End  road.  The  work,  he  conjectures,  turned 
at  this  bastion  and  continued  in  a  direct  line  up  the  hill 
into  the  High  Street,  crossing  the  said  street  near  the 
Charity  School,  at  some  distance  behind  which  it  again 
appears  to  have  turned  and  joined  the  north  angle  of  the 
old  Borough  Ditch  near  a-  place  called  the  Row  Gap,  a 
work  very  necessary  at  that  time,  this  being  the  most 
open  part  of  the  town,  and  of  course  the  most  easy  of 
access. 

From  the  evidence  of  these  early  earthworks  we  may 
infer  that  the  site  of  Knaresborough  was  appropriated  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and  even  at  a  time  when  caves  and 
rock-shelters  formed  the  principal  dwellings  of  the  first 
settlers  in  this  part  of  England.  Whether  the  artificial 
excavations  and  cave-dwellings  now  existing  in  the  face 
of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  below  the  town  are  part  of 
the  work  of  these  primitive  people  it  would  now  be 
difficult  to  say,  but  tradition  has  preserved  the  fact  of 
their  antiquity  and  that  they  have  been  inhabited  from 
the  earliest  times.  Some  of  the  thoroughfares  in  the 
town  were  probably  made  and  built  upon  during  the 
Saxon  occupation,  when  the  caves  below  were  occupied 
by  the  original  settlers.  Briggate,  which  connects  the 
Low  Bridge  with  Gracious  Street,  is  one  of  these,  and  in 
places  is  cut  through  the  solid  limestone,  while  some  of 
the  existing  houses  are  perched  in  the  most  romantic 
positions  on  the  edge  of  deep  cliffs.  Kirkgate,  Cheapside, 
and  Windsor  Lane  are  also  very  old,  while  Finkle  Street, 
which  connects  Kirkgate  with  High  Street,  carries  in  its 
name  the  A.-S.  wincel,  Dan.  vitiM,  an  angle  or  turning, 
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which  exactly  suits  the  character  of  this  short  ancient 
thoroughfare.  It  has  now  a  comparatively  modern  look, 
but  a  few  years  ago  there  were  some  very  old  one-story 
cottages  with  roofs  of  thatch  along  its  west  side. 

With  the  arrival  of  William  the  Norman  a  complete 
transformation  would  be  made,  and  the  old  wooden  houses 
would  give  place  to  buildings  of  masonry,  while  the  rude 
Saxon  fortress  was  demolished,  and  in  its  stead  rose  the 
strong,  impregnable  stone  keep  of  the  Norman  barons. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Domesday  there  were 
1 1  berewicks  or  hamlets  included  in  the  royal  manor  of 
Knaresborough  in  a.d.  1086  •  and  although  this  was  a 
private  demesne  of  the  king,  we  are  not  certain  that  it 
became  a  Royal  Forest  until  the  succeeding  reign,  when 
the  castle  was  built.  The  territory  comprised  arable 
land,  wood  pasture,  and  a  large  area  of  unsurveyed  moor 
now  declared  as  waste,  and  the  whole  worth  only  one-sixth 
of  the  value  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor. 
Here  is  the  official  account  : 

In  Chenaresburg  (Knaresborough)  six  carucates,  with  eleven 
berewicks.  Walchingha'  (Walkingham)  two  oxgangs  less  than 
three  carucates  ;  Feresbi  (Ferensby)  one  oxgang  less  than  three  car- 
ucates ;  Scrauinghe  ( Scriven)  six  carucates  ;  Besthaim  (Fewston*) 
four  carucates ;  Fostune  (Fewston)  three  carucates ;  Braretone 
(Brearton)  six  carucates;  Sosacre  ^Sosacre)  one  carucate  ;  Chetune 
(Cayton)  two  carucates;  Farneha'  (Farnham)  three  carucates; 
Stanleie  (South  Stainley)  two  carucates.  There  are  to  be  taxed 
together  forty-two  carucates,  wanting  half  a  carucate,  of  land. 
There  is  land  to  twenty-four  ploughs.  King  Edward  had  this 
manor  in  demesne.  Now  it  is  the  King's,  and  waste.  In  King 
Edward's  time  the  value  was  six  pounds  ;  it  now  pays  twenty 
shillings.  In  Bestham  (Fewston)  is  only  wood  pasture  half  a  leuga 
long  and  half  broad.  In  Feresbi  (Ferensby)  in  the  soke  of  this 
manor,  are  three  carucates,  and  three  oxgangs.  Land  to  two 
ploughs.    It  is  waste. 

The  soke  also  included  estates  in  other  places,  as  Wetherby 
and  Hunsingore. 

*  Called  Fostoh-Bestain  in  Norman  charters,  and  as  late  as  a.d  1740  the  place 
Beeston-Leae  occurs  in  the  Fewston  parish  registers. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  1086,  Knaresborough  and  its 
eleven  berewicks  had  not  been  chartered  out.  They  were 
in  possession  of  the  King,  but  soon  afterwards  most  of  the 
berewicks  were  granted  under  customary  feudal  service 
to  chief  lords.  Knaresborough,  however,  was  retained 
as  Crown  property,  and  as  such  it  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

It  is  not  stated  who  was  the  pre-Conquest  owner, 
although  the  Domesday  name  of  Chenaresburgh  suggests 
the  Anglo-Saxon  encores -burgh,  the  fortress  or  stronghold 
of  some  notable  tribe,  family,  or  race,  who  had  occupied 
the  place  for  many  generations.  Bosworth  gives  this 
prefix  as  derived  from  meow,  a  race  or  family  with  a  known 
ancestry.  But  I  have  stated  in  my  previous  work  on 
Nidderdale  (1894), that  tne  name  may  be  derived  from  the 
A.-S.  neer,  lower,  in  comparison  with  the  position  of  the 
fortress  at  Aldborough,  above  mentioned.  For  several 
centuries  after  the  Conquest  (and  doubtless  long  anterior 
to  that  time),  both  places  were  politically  connected  and 
are  frequently  found  coupled  in  ancient  charters.  Thus 
the  first  bequest  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  great  commander 
Serlo,  a  baron  of  Tonsburg  in  Normandy,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  De  Burg,  was  of  the  joint  manors  of  Aldburgh 
and  Cnaresburg ;  and  in  a.d.  1130,  in  the  earliest  dis- 
covered record  relating  to  the  building  of  the  castle  at 
Knaresborough,  we  find  that  Eustace  Fitz  John,  nephew 
of  Serlo  de  Burg,  held  the  ferme  of  Burc  and  Chenares- 
burgh for  an  annual  payment  of  £22  *  Again,  down  to 
a.d.  1307,  the  two  places  continued  parcels  of  the  same 
ownership,  for  in  that  year  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  ill- 
starred  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  held  the  wardenship  of 
the  castle,  along  with  the  manors  of  Cnarreburc  and  Burg. 

The  Forest  existed  early  in  the  12th  century  and  was 
strictly  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
It  abounded  with  red  and  fallow  deer,  wild  boar,  and 

*  Pipe  Rolls,  31st  Henry  1. 
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other  beasts  of  chase,  and  the  laws  enacted  for  their 
preservation  were  very  stringent.  Many  disputes  arose 
in  later  times  respecting  the  right  of  tenants  of  the  Forest 
to  game  found  within  their  lands.  It  was  eventually 
enacted,  ist  James  I.  (1603),  that  no  royal  game  should 
be  hunted  or  killed  within  the  Forest,  except  by  those 
who  held  lands  or  tenements  of  the  annual  value  of  £io, 
or  was  heir  in  his  own  right,  or  the  right  of  his  wife  for 
life  or  lives,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £200,  or  was  the  son 
of  a  Knight  or  Baron  of  Parliament,  or  the  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  an  Esquire. 

What  townships  and  places  were  originally  in  the 
Forest  are  not  accurately  known.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  lands  taken  in  lay  around  the  capital  town  of  Knares- 
borough,  and  included  Bilton,  Plumpton,  Little  Ribston, 
Rosset  or  Pannal,  Beckwith,  Killinghall,  Hampsthwaite, 
Clint,  Rigton,  Stainburn,  Castley,  Dunkeswick,  &c. 
The  largest  share  of  the  manors  within  the  Forest  had  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  belonged  to  Gamelbar, 
who  was  also  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  manor  of 
Spofforth.  Whether  the  Gamelbar  of  these  manors  was 
one  or  more  persons  we  cannot  be  certain.  At  any  rate, 
as  these  lands  lay  for  the  most  part  contiguous  to  each 
other,  we  may  assume  that  they  were  of  one  ownership. 
This  being  the  case  it  is  possible  the  pedigree-name  of 
Cneovesburgh,  above-explained,  may  indicate  the  noble 
descent  of  this  Gamelbar  from  an  ancestry  who  had  long 
been  in  possession  of  Knaresborough. 

In  the  time  of  King  John  a  portion  of  the  domain 
lying  within  Wharfedale  was  disafforested.  It  included 
Dunkeswick,  Swinden,  Weeton,  Stainburn,  Rigton,  &c. 
Subsequently  wTe  have  more  definite  records  of  the  places 
actually  comprised  within  the  Forest,  especially  the  per- 
ambulation of  1767.  When  the  Commission  authorised 
for  taking  the  general  boundaries  of  the  Forest  in  1767, 
made  their  Return,  it  included  all  that  territory  extending 
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from  the  Crimple  Beck  on  the  boundary  of  the  township 
of  Little  Ribston  on  the  south,  as  far  northwards  along 
the  south  bank  of  Nidd  to  Darley  and  thence  up  Darley 
Beck  to  Greenhow  Hill,  and  eastwards  over  Pock  Stones 
Moor  along  the  west  side  of  Blubberhouses  Moor  by 
Timble  and  the  Washburn  down  to  Wharfe  a  little  west 
of  Castley,  then  along  Wharfe  and  by  Swinden  Beck 


Boundary  Stone,  Knaresborough  Forest. 


northwards,  passing  a  little  west  of  Kirkby  Overblow  to 
Burn  Bridge  near  Pannal,  and  so  along  Crimple  to  the 
point  of  starting.*  This  was  the  fullest  declaration  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Forest  ever  made  known,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  true 

*  Full  details  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Forest  were  published  in 
the  London  Gazette,  August  4th  to  8th,  1767. 
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metes  and  demarcation,  and  erected  stones,  properly  in- 
scribed, at  various  important  points  of  the  perambulation. 
A  view  of  one  of  these  stones  in  Hampsthwaite,  at  the 
foot  of  Back  Lane,  near  to  Holly  Bank  Lodge,  is  here 
appended. 

In  1775  this  old  Forest  which  comprised  24  townships 
covering  roughly  100,000  acres,  or  an  area  twenty  miles 
by  eight,  was  enclosed.  At  that  time  there  were  more 
than  30,000  acres  of  common  land,  which  provided  the 
inhabitants  with  pasturage  for  their  sheep,  &c,  and  fuel 
for  their  houses.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  waste  was 
soon  afterwards  divided  and  enclosed,  and  put  into  a  pro- 
fitable state  of  cultivation,  fields  of  corn  being  especially 
conspicuous  where  once  was  barren  waste.  Though  now 
only  comparatively  sparse  in  foliage  it  was  in  ancient 
times  so  densely  wooded  that,  says  Thoresby,  "  I  have 
heard  of  an  old  writing  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Parish 
Church  at  Knaresborough,  which  obliged  them  (the 
inhabitants)  to  cut  down  as  many  trees  yearly  as  to  make 
a  convenient  passage  for  the  wool  carriers  from  Newcastle 
to  Leeds ;  now  it  is  so  naked  that  there  is  not  so  much 
as  one  tree  left  for  a  way-mark."  And  this  nakedness 
was  allowed  to  continue  not  only  here  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well,  where  formerly  large  quantities  of 
oak  and  other  wood  had  been  grown  for  furnishing  the 
ship-yards  of  the  Royal  Navy.  At  last,  as  there  seemed 
likely  to  be  an  oak  famine,  it  was  ordered  a.d.  1771,  by 
the  King  in  Council,  that  a  nursery  for  oaks  20  acres  in 
extent  be  made  in  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  and  an 
Act  was  also  obtained  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber 
generally. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Knaresborough  Castle. 

HE  history  of  the  Castle  is  largely  the  tran- 
sactions of  its  illustrious  lords.  Soon  after 
the  Conquest  the  old  Saxon  fortress  would  be 
demolished,  and  in  its  place  the  lofty  stout- 
walled  edifice  of  the  new  warriors  was  erected.  The  first 
allusion  to  this  event  occurs  in  the  oldest  Pipe  Roll 
(1130-1),  when  Eustace  Fitz  John  was  lord  of  the  honour 
of  Knaresborough.  It  is  recorded  that  the  sum  of  £1 1  was 
spent  on  the  King's  works  there,  an  interesting  item  of 
expenditure  which  can  only  have  reference  to  the  progress 
that  was  being  made  in  the  building  of  the  royal  strong- 
hold. Norman  masons  were  probably  engaged  in  this 
important  work,  for  large  numbers  of  skilled  workmen 
and  architects  were  brought  over  from  France  during  the 
great  castle-building  era  in  this  country.  King  John  and 
other  early  monarchs  took  delight  in  their  visits  to 
Knaresborough.  The  Forest  abounded  with  big  game, 
and  feasting  and  revelry,  when  the  courts  were  kept  here, 
must  have  been  on  a  lavish  scale.  In  1206  King  John 
entered  the  town  with  a  large  body  of  armed  retainers, 
mounted  and  on  foot ;  they  brought  42  palfreys  and  a  pack 
of  beagles  and  other  sporting  dogs.  Three  tuns  of  wine 
were  provided.  Next  year,  in  1207,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon  is  ordered  to  forward  to  Cnaresburgh  twenty 
dolia  (or  hogsheads)  of  wine  bought  in  Holland,  and  five 
doha  to  be  sent  to  York.  The  following  royal  visits, 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  are  on  record  : 
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i2o6.    John  and  his  Queen, 

Feb.  13th  and  14th. 
1209.    John,  June  13th 


1322.  Edward  II. 

1323.  Edward  II.,  from  Feb. 

15th  to  March  15th. 


1212.    John,  Sept.  7th  and  8th       1333.    Edward  III.  and 


1312.    Edward  II.,  Jan.  gth. 

The  castle-keep  was  probably  erected  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  With  the  decline  of  feudalism,  and  develop- 
ment in  domestic  building,  such  prison-like  fortresses 
became  less  necessary,  and  the  castle  was  allowed  to  go 
to  decay.  But  in  1590  it  was  put  into  thorough  repair, 
and  in  161 6  King  James  granted  it  with  the  honour  and 
lordship  of  Knaresborough  to  his  son,  afterwards  Charles  I. 
During  the  unhappy  wars  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
the  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lord  Fairfax,  but 
only  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  loss  of  over 
forty  men,  besides  many  wounded.  By  an  order  of  the 
Council  of  State,  22nd  Charles  I.,  it  was  resolved  "  That 
the  several  castles  of  Tickhill,  Sheffield,  Knaresborough, 
Cawood,  Sandal,  Bolton,  Middleham,  Hornsey,  Mulgrave 
and  Creyke,  in  the  county  of  York,  being  inland  castles, 
be  made  untenable,  and  no  garrisons  kept  or  maintained 
in  them."  This  order  wTas  carried  out  at  Knaresborough 
by  destroying  the  great  curtain  wall,  seven  to  eight  feet 
thick,  and  blowing  away  part  of  the  keep.  For  many 
years  afterwards  the  stone  so  removed  was  utilised  for 
building  and  repairing  houses  and  walls  in  the  town.  On 
August  25th,  1905,  a  huge  mass,  estimated  at  forty  tons, 
accidentally  fell  in  three  pieces  only,  which  affords  some 
proof  of  the  great  tenacity  of  the  old  mortar. 

Before  its  destruction  the  castle  must  have  presented  a 
very  noble  and  imposing  frontage.*    The  buildings  and 

*  An  inhabitant  of  the  town  possesses  a  ground-plan  of  the 
original  castle,  drawn  to  scale  on  a  piece  of  skin  41  by  36  inches. 
It  indicates  several  subterranean  passages  and  many  other  features 
of  interest,  some  of  which  have  been  but  recently  discovered. 


1213.  John,  Sept.  17th. 
1216.    John,  Jan.  9th. 


Queen  Philippa. 
1399.    Richard  II. 
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walls  enclosed  an  area  of  nearly  two-and-a-half  acres, 
and  were  flanked  with  eleven  or  twelve  lofty  towers,  of 
which  only  portions  of  six  now  remain.  The  moat  was 
a  dry  one  owing  to  the  pervious  nature  of  the  limestone 
out  of  which  it  was  excavated.  The  existing  ruins  appear 
but  scant  and  fragmentary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
King's  Tower  or  Keep  (which  includes  the  dungeon),  and 
this  has  been  a  very  strong  building  of  large  proportions. 
The  keep  is  in  form  a  rectangle,  about  62  feet  by  52  feet, 
and  was,  as  stated,  probably  erected  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  The  building  consisted  of  three  stories 
above  the  dungeon,  the  position  of  the  floors  being  shewn 
by  the  encompassing  string-courses  or  mouldings.  The 
dungeon  is  below  the  ground-level,  and  is  entered  by  a 
flight  of  twelve  steps.  The  interior  aspects  of  this 
gloomy  prison  fill  one  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
hapless  hours,  days,  and  weeks  passed  here  by  the 
miserable  creatures  whose  oft-blanched  cheeks  and  hag- 
gard eyes  told  the  sorry  tale  of  prolonged  confinement. 
A  glimmer  of  light  was  shed  upon  the  floor  from  a  barred 
grate  in  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  in  this  feeble 
illumination  some  of  the  prisoners  seem  to  have  sat  and 
amused  themselves  with  carving  various  crude  figures  on 
the  walls,  one  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  horse- 
shoe, an  old  and  worthy  symbol  of  good  luck,  designed 
no  doubt  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  the  hope  (not 
always  granted)  of  a  happy  release.  In  the  north  wall  is 
an  air-hole,  three  feet  square  at  the  inside  and  gradually 
tapering  to  a  small  aperture  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
which  here  is  15  feet  thick.  Some  pieces  of  iron  remain 
in  the  walls  a  little  above  the  floor,  and  these  formed  the 
shackles  to  which  the  prisoners  were  attached.  The 
vault  is  about  seven  yards  square,  and  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported and  arched  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  the  centre 
is  a  plain  circular  column,  9^  feet  in  circumference,  from 
which  spring  twelve  groins  or  ribs,  arranged  in  groups  of 
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three,  some  of  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with 
cross  ribs,  the  whole  forming  a  well-proportioned  octagon. 
This  arrangement  is  said  to  be  unique  in  England. 

The  basement-floor  above  the  dungeon  has  three  dis- 
tinct apartments,  entered  by  separate  doorways.  The 
room  next  the  river  has  up  to  within  the  last  few  years 
always  been  used  for  the  deposit  of  the  court  records. 
These  are  now  kept  sound  and  dry  in  a  strong-room 
attached  to  the  steward's  offices  in  the  castle-yard. 
Adjoining  the  Record  Room  is  the  Kitchen,  30  feet  by 
24  feet ;  two  smaller  apartments  open  upon  it,  the  original 
purposes  of  which  are  uncertain,  but  for  many  years  they 
were  engaged  as  a  prison  for  debtors  within  the  Forest 
of  Knaresborough.  The  largest  is  1 1  feet  by  7  feet  and 
has  a  small  loop-hole  near  the  door.  A  narrow  staircase 
rises  from  the  south  angle  of  the  other  chamber  to  the 
floor  above,  and  has  a  stone  hand  rail  cut  in  the  wall, 
and  a  couple  of  loops  that  light  it  from  the  inner  ward. 
On  the  same  ground-level  is  the  Porter's  Lodge,  consist- 
ing of  two  cell-like  apartments,  at  present  occupied  by 
the  keeper  of  the  castle.  They  are  lighted  by  a  small 
window  and  at  one  angle  by  a  curious  cruciform  squint, 
supporting  a  bartizan  turret  that  serves  as  a  sort  of  hood 
to  the  door-head. 

On  the  second  floor  were  the  State  Room  known  as  the 
King's  Chamber,  and  the  Ante-Chamber  and  Lobby  with 
well-stair  leading  to  the  upper  story.  The  principal  or 
State  Room  was  a  rectangular  apartment  24^  feet  by  31 
feet,  and  19  feet  high,  and  had  a  fire-place  7  feet  wide  on 
its  north-east  side,  and  a  long  trough-like  lavatory  of 
very  uncommon  pattern.  The  south-east  wall  contained 
a  spacious  window  of  elaborate  design,  but  only  the 
south-west  jamb  remains.  In  the  opposite  (south-west) 
wall  is  a  similar  large  opening,  10  feet  broad  and  15  feet 
high,  with  deep  receding  mouldings  and  some  fragments 
of  beautiful  tracery  in  the  head.    The  greater  part  of  this 
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elaborate  carving  is  said  to  have  fallen  during  a  thunder- 
storm in  June,  1806.  This  unusually  large  "  well-yroned" 
window  is  apparently  referred  to  in  a  Report  published 
in  the  Slingsby  Diary,  and  dated  a.d.  1561.  We  there 
read  : 

Over  ye  dungeone  betweene  the  two  prisons  is  one  very  faire 
vault  w'th  a  chimney  con't  in  length  xxx.  foote  in  breadth  xxiiij 
having  two  windowes  well  yroned  and  one  of  them  glassed,  there  is 
in  the  same  one  bedstedd  of  waynscott  corded  two  tables  w'th 
trusses  formes  and  one  livery  cupboard  two  windows  of  wood  w'th 
hinges  of  yron  ye  wicket  of  ye  doore  of  ye  same  vault  having  two 
henges  two  boults,  two  haspes,  and  one  locke  w'th  a  keye.  Within 
the  same  vault  ye  Auditor  is  wont  to  keepe  his  Audit  ;  there  is 
within  ye  same  vault  three  doors  whereof  two  of  them  doe  lead  to 
two  little  cabens,  ye  third  to  ye  butterie  with  two  lockes,  there  is 
within  the  same  butterie  one  forme  one  bedstead  two  shelves  and  a 
portal  of  waynscott 

Both  of  these  large  and  handsome  windows  in  the 
Royal  State  Room  have  been  strongly  guarded  with  iron 
bars,  and  on  each  side  of  one  of  them,  that  in  the  outer 
(south-west)  wall,  which  is  here  more  than  10  feet  thick, 
there  are  two  square  grooves  extending  from  the  cill  of 
the  opening  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  above  these  are 
two  similar  grooves  each  7^  feet  long.  It  is  here  evident, 
says  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Yorkshire  Archczological  Journal,  that  these  two  pairs  of 
grooves  were  connected  with  the  draw-bridge,  the  lower 
pair  probably  receiving  the  ends  of  the  parapet  rail,  and 
the  upper  the  struts  supporting  the  beams  of  the  bridge. 
Mr.  Clarke  does  not  therefore  consider  that  it  has  been  a 
window  at  all,  for  the  mouldings  he  observes  are  continued 
down  to  the  cill,  and  in  the  jambs  are  a  set  of  stauncheon 
holes  too  large  for  the  rods  by  which  window-glass  was 
usually  supported,  and  which  are  evidently  the  remains 
of  the  bars  inserted  when  the  keep  was  a  prison.  The 
annexed  cut  illustrates  these  details,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  from  the  written  evidence  of  three  centuries 
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ago,  above  quoted,  that  the  aperture  was  at  any  rate  at 
that  time  a  window. 

The  passage  or  lobby  that  led  to  the  Ante-Chamber 
was  defended  with  a  door  and  portcullis,  and  portions  of 
the  grooves  made  for  fitting  the  same  may  still  be  seen. 
Of  the  next  or  uppermost  story  very  little  now  remains, 
save  part  of  a  wall  containing  a  vaulted  window-recess 
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of  one  light.  Surmounting  this  apartment  was  the 
solidly-built  tower  with  parapet  and  battlements  ;  the 
whole  height  of  the  keep  from  the  floor  of  the  dungeon 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  being  about  80  feet. 

In  addition  to  these  remains  of  the  keep  there  is  part 
of  a  gateway  on  the  south-east  side,  and  in  another  place 
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behind  the  old  court-house  are  traces  of  a  secret  cell. 
This  curious  hiding-place  is  about  20  feet  in  length,  a 
little  over  a  yard  in  height,  and  i\  feet  broad.  It  is  con- 
structed in  the  wall  and  is  strongly  built  of  hewn  stone. 
I  find  mention  made  of  a  "  penthouse  "  in  a  command 
issued  to  the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  which  is  preserved 
among  the  Close  Rolls,  6th  Edward  II.,  whereof  the 
following  is  a  translation  : 

The  King  to  his  beloved  and  trusty  William  de  Vallibus  Constable 
of  his  Castle  of  Knaresburgh  and  Keeper  of  the  Honour  of  the  said 
Castle  greeting.  We  charge  you  that  of  the  issues  of  your  bailiwick 
you  shall  construct  a  certain  penthouse  between  our  chamber  in  the 
Castle  aforesaid  and  the  kitchen  there  as  we  have  enjoined  you  by 
word  of  mouth  and  the  mills  belonging  to  the  said  Castle  and  the 
enclosure  of  the  parks  of  the  said  Castle  you  shall  cause  to  be  re- 
paired and  mended  as  is  necessary  and  the  iron  mines  there  to  be 
maintained  as  hitherto  has  been  wont.  And  the  costs  which  in  the 
premises  by  the  view  and  testimony  of  good  and  lawful  men  of 
those  parts  you  shall  have  expended  when  we  know  the  same  we 
will  cause  to  be  placed  to  your  account  at  our  exchequer.  Witness 
the  King  at  Westminster  xvj  day  of  September.  By  the  King  him- 
self on  the  information  of  Edmund  de  Malo  Lacu. 

Another  singular  feature  of  the  castle  premises  is  a 
subterranean  tunnel  or  sally-port,  which  was  opened  out 
in  the  spring  of  1890.  The  passage  is  72  feet  long  and 
is  entered  from  the  castle-yard  by  a  descending  flight  of 
steps.  It  is  about  seven  feet  high,  roughly  arched,  form- 
ing an  angle  to  the  right  a  few  yards  in,  with  curving 
walls  about  mid-way,  while  the  floor  falls  somewhat 
sharply  towards  the  moat,  which  as  stated,  has  been  a 
deep  dry  one.  At  the  moat  end  there  has  been  a  double 
door  and  portcullis,  the  grooves  of  the  latter  being  fully 
seven  inches  wide,  even  larger  than  those  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  castle,  thus  shewing  the  importance  of 
this  ingress.  Apparently  it  has  been  the  strongest  door- 
way into  the  castle.  The  inner  or  yard  entrance  has 
likewise  had  a  strong  gate  or  door,  one  hinge  of  which 
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remains.  In  the  passage  were  found  numerous  bones, 
chiefly  animal  refuse,  besides  33  solid  limestone  balls, 
about  10  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  about  25  pounds 
each.  These  in  all  probability  have  been  used  for  hurling 
at  intruders  or  upon  the  unsuspecting  heads  of  any  enemy 
attempting  to  gain  access  to  the  castle  by  this  passage. 

There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  castle,  as  the  remains  of  some  such  building, 
including  a  large  stone  altar,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of 
ancient  painted  glass,  were  discovered  in  the  year  1786. 
Some  human  bones  were  also  found  on  the  site.  There 
was  moreover  a  deep  draw-well  in  the  inner  court. 

Among  the  lords  and  wardens  of  the  manor  and  castle 
have  been  the  before-mentioned  Eustace  Fitz  John,  the 
founder  of  several  monasteries,  who  died  in  1157,  and 
Hugh  de  Morville,  one  of  the  four  knights  who  slew 
Thomas  a  Beckett.  For  this  crime  he  and  his  red-handed 
comrades  suffered  a  short  year's  imprisonment  in  Knares- 
borough  Castle  (11 71 -2),  when  they  received  a  conditional 
pardon.  Then  followed  Robert  de  Stuteville  and  his  son 
William,  who  died  in  1203.  His  son  Robert  died  young, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Nicholas  de  Stuteville, 
who  had  to  pay  the  enormous  fine  of  10,000  marks  in 
order  to  inherit  his  nephew's  vast  property.  This  extra- 
ordinary duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  ,£"100,000  of 
present  money.  And  the  king  retained  the  castle  and 
manors  of  Knaresborough  and  Aldburgh  until  the  suc- 
cession-money was  paid. 

In  13 19  King  Edward  II.  granted  the  wardship  of  the 
castle,  together  with  the  honour  of  Knaresborough,  to 
John  de  Wysham,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  800  marks.  In 
1 333  the  castle  and  honour  were  settled  on  Philippa, 
Queen  of  Edward  III.,  who  died  in  1369.  In  1371  the 
widowed  King  next  bestowed  the  same  on  his  beloved 
son,  John  of  Gaunt,  first  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  a  period  of  over  five  centuries, 
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they  have  belonged  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Thus 
Knaresborough  has  been  a  royal  manor,  held  directly  of 
the  Crown  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the 
present.  In  1888  the  Urban  District  Council  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  castle-yard  from  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  the  same  year  the  market-rights  were 
purchased  for  £Syo. 

The  castle  is  shewn  to  visitors  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee.    Among  the  interesting  relics  preserved  are  : 

A  very  ancient  solid  oak  chest  (see  engraving,  p.  231)  secured  with 
eleven  iron  bands,  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  having  seven  locks 
and  keys,  besides  three  partition-recesses,  one  of  which  has  a  false 
bottom.  This  unique  receptacle  was  for  many  generations  in 
possession  of  the  Slingsby  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  one  of  the  De  Scrivens  from  Normandy  after  the  Conquest  of 
England  in  a.d.  1066.  Another  oaken  chest  here,  girded  with 
leather  and  iron,  formerly  held  the  Forest  records.  In  my  previous 
work  on  Nidderdale  (1894^,  I  cited  a  lengthy  document  recording  a 
curious  theft,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  from  one  of  these  old  chests. 

There  is  a  well-preserved  stone  coffin,  with  head-rest  and  inden- 
ture for  back-bone.  Part  of  helmet  and  plate-afmour  worn  by  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  1644.  Remains 
of  two  human  skeletons  found  near  the  castle  gateway  in  August, 
1891.  The  thigh-bone  of  one  is  19]  inches  long,  and  must  hive 
belonged  to  a  man  nearly  7  feet  high,  a  defender  of  the  draw-bridge 
probably,  where  the  body  was  found.  Two  iron  cannon-balls,  one 
38  pounds  and  the  other  18  pounds,  discovered  in  1891  while  digging 
a  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  gas-lamp  on  the  west  side  of  the 
castle  yard. 

A  walking-stick,  reputed  to  have  been  Blind  Jack  Metcalfe's.  It 
is  a  stout  oak  staff  4  feet  long,  but  originally  27  inches  longer.  A 
spinning-wheel  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Daniel  Clarke 
(the  victim  of  Eugene  Aram's  crime).  The  last  owner  was  William 
Brown,  a  relative  of  Clarke's,  who  sold  it  to  William.  Hepplewaite. 
Daniel  Clarke's  coffee-mill  made  of  copper,  also  bought  by  William 
Hepplewaite  of  William  Brown  with  the  preceding.  Carved  stones 
from  Knaresborough  Priory.  An  antique  manual  fire-engine  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  and  the  ancient  town  stocks,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Parish  Church  and  Town  of  Knaresborough. 


HE  Parish  Church,  though  not  recorded  in 
Domesday,  is  mentioned  in  1114  among  the 
donations  to  Nostell  Priory.*  The  oldest 
portions  remaining  are  the  columns  and 
capitals  of  the  chancel  and  nave  arches,  which  support 
the  central  tower,  and  the  western  arch,  with  its  slender 
columns  and  foliated  capitals  of  the  Roundell  chapel, 
which  are  Early  English  of  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century. 

Soon  after  Archbishop  Gray  created  the  Prebend  of 
Bickhill  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  in  1230,  the  church 
was  united  to  that  office,  and  the  prebendary  became 
patron.  William  de  Ebor  was  the  first  prebendary  of 
Knaresborough.  A  vicarage  was  ordained  in  1343. 
There  was  a  chantry-chapel  within  the  church  dedicated 
to  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  founded  23rd  Henry  VIII.  (1531), 
by  William  Staple,  priest,  and  endowed  with  lands  and 
tenements  in  Knaresborough,  Arkenden,  and  Scriven. 
Another  chantry  within  the  church,  dedicated  to  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  was  established  and  maintained  by  the 
parishioners  within  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  with 
the  intent  that  the  incumbent  should  pray  for  all  his 
benefactors  and  all  Christian  souls,  as  well  as  assist  the 

*  While  conducting  some  repairs  in  the  interior  of  the  church  in 
1861,  a  silver  penny  of  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  dis- 
covered, bearing  on  the  obverse  a  full-face  device  of  that  monarch, 
with  sceptre  on  the  sinister  side  and  the  legend  Gillem  Rex,  while 
on  the  reverse  appears  a  cross  and  annulets  and  the  letters  PAX. 
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"  curate  "  of  the  parish  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. There  was  also  at  Arkenden  the  chantry-chapel 
of  S.  Bartholomew,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  to  say 
mass  and  other  divine  service  because  of  the  long  distance 
from  the  parish  church.  At  the  Dissolution  in  1548,  the 
incumbent,  William  Dent,  had  a  house,  a  garth,  and  13 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Arkenden,  which  he  farmed  out  at 
an  annual  rent  of  23s.  At  this  time,  it  is  noteworthy, 
there  were  1200  communicants  within  the  parish,  a  very 
large  population,  which  must  have  rendered  the  duties  of 
the  vicar  extremely  onerous. 

The  following  have  been  incumbents  of  the  church  : 


Inst. 

Inst. 

1203  (ca.)  Henrv  * 

1516 

Thomas  Mache 

1208  ( 

cci.)  Alex,  de  Dorsett 

1538 

John  Robinson 

1233 

Adam  de  Staveley 

1548 

John  Knaresburgb 

1277 

Peter  de  Rievall 

1569 

Percival  Broadbelt 

1298 

John  Russell 

1616 

Will.  Broadbelt 

1332 

Richard  de  Berningham^: 

1636 

Abrah.  Rhodes 

1348 

Robert  de  Nevill 

1642 

Roger  Atey 

1349 

John  de  Nevill 

1645 

Matthew  Booth 

1380 

Ralph  de  Clyfton 

1668 

John  Levett 

Will  de  Selby 

1692 

Leonard  Ash 

I39i 

Tho.  de  Hasthorpe 

1716 

Joshua  Glover 

1392 

John  Burton 

1735 

Thomas  Collins 

1429 

John  Brown 

1788 

Andrew  Cheape 

I45i  ( 

ante)  Robert  Nevill 

1804 

Andrew  Cheape 

i45i 

Jollanus  Nevill 

1851 

James  Fawcett 

1461 

Roger  Lynton 

1873 

Benjamin  Crosthwaite 

1509 

David  

1888 

Wm.  Edwd.  Handcock 

*  I  find  "  Heinicus,  parson  of  Knaresburg,"  mentioned  in  a  fine  made  at  York, 
23rd  Feb.,  1203-4,  concerning  lands  in  Folifeit  (Follifoot,  in  Spoffoith  parish). 

t  Alexander  de  Dorset  was  presented  by  King  John  tj  the  rectory  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Dorchester.  Along  with  Alex,  de  Refham  and  Ric.  de  Bellhus  he  appears 
as  witness  to  a  charter,  dated  at  Rochester  7th  John  (1206),  cited  by  Hutchins. 
He  was  probably  chaplain  to  King  John,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to 
Yorkshire  in  1206,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  Henry,  the  "parson"  of 
Knaresborongh  about  that  time.  With  reference  to  the  above  early  record  of  a 
Bellhus  (Bellhouse)  see  my  Lower  Wharf edale,  page  296. 

X  He  maybe  the  Richard  de  Skipse,  cited  by  Torre,  without  date. 

||  He  was  father  of  the  present  Rev.  Dr.  Crosthwaite,  Bishop  of  Beverley, 
Archdeacon  of  York,  and  rector  of  Bolton  Percy. 
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The  interior  of  the  church  contains  many  elegant 
memorials  in  sculpture  and  in  stained  glass.  The  Slingsby 
Chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  has  several 
notable  monuments  to  members  of  this  ancient  family, 
some  of  the  inscriptions  therein,  now  illegible,  having  been 
fortunately  copied  early  last  century  by  Hargrove  and 
printed  by  him  in  the  History  of  Knaresborough*  Among 
the  memorials  is  a  superb  altar-tomb  bearing  a  full-length 
effigy  by  Boehm,  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  the  last  male- 
heir  of  the  family  of  Scriven  Park,  whose  melancholy 
and  untimely  death  by  drowning,  in  1869,  terminated  one 
of  the  most  honourable  and  distinguished  of  Yorkshire 
lineages.    The  inscription  on  the  tomb  reads  : 

In  Memoriam.  To  the  beloved  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby, 
of  Scriven,  10th  and  last  Baronet,  born  the  22nd  of  August,  1824, 
died  the  4th  February,  1869. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  his  only  sister,  Emma  Louisa 
Catherine  Slingsby,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Slingsby  family. 

The  beautiful  west  window  was  also  erected  as  a  public 
memorial  to  the  same  respected  gentleman.  The  inscrip- 
tion underneath  it  is  as  follows  : 

This  window  was  erected  by  subscription  in  memory  of  Sir  Charles 
Slingsby,  Baronet,  of  Scriven,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1869  ;  lost  his  life  by  the  upsetting  of  a  ferry-boat  on  the  river  Ure 
while  hunting  near  Newby  Hall  in  this  County,  together  with 
Edward  Lloyd,  Esquire,  Edmund  Robinson,  Esquire,  William 
Orvis,  Huntsman,  Christopher  Warriner,  James  Warriner. 

There  is  also  a  recent  memorial  to  Mrs.  Slingsby,  sister 
to  the  above  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  the  last  Baronet, 
erected  by  her  husband,  Captain  Thomas  Slingsby  of 
Scriven  Park.    She  died  24th  June,  1899. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chapel  is  a  slab  of  black  marble  six 
inches  thick  and  measuring  about  6  by  4.^  feet,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  original  tombstone  of  St.  Robert,  the 

*  See  also  Atkinson's  Ralph  Thoresby,  His  Town  and  Times,  vol  1., 
page  88. 
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hermit,  and  was  removed  here  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  remains  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  the  distinguished 
Royalist  and  friend  of  Charles  1.,  who  was  executed  by 
order  of  Parliament,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  "  for  being 
an  honest  man."    The  inscription,  translated,  reads  : 

This  stone  of  St,  Robert's  was  brought  here  and  under  it  was 
laid  Henry,  son  of  Henry  Slingsby,  who  being  expelled  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  all  his  goods  confiscated  by  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament,  nothing  else  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  endeavour 
to  save  his  soul.  He  suffered  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1658,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  his  king,  and 
attachment  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  being  beheaded  by  order  of 
the  tyrant,  Cromwell,  he  was  translated  to  a  better  place. 

Sir  Thomas  Slingsby,  Baronet,  no  degenerate  heir  of  his  father's 
virtues,  placed  this  in  the  year  1693. 

There  are  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church  to 
various  other  members  of  the  Slingsby  family,  as  well  as 
to  many  notabilities  connected  with  the  town  and  parish, 
including  a  neat  white  marble  tablet,  raised  by  public 
subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Cheap, 
LL.B.,  who  died  in  1851,  and  who  was  47  years  vicar  of 
Knaresborough. 

There  are  some  very  beautiful  stain-glass  windows 
erected  in  memoriam  to  the  families  of  Collins,  Roundell, 
Beaumont,  Powell,  Fawcett,  &c.  The  beautiful  oak 
pulpit  is  a  memorial  to  Thomas  and  Charlotte  Harrison 
of  Arlington  House,  and  the  handsome  reredos,  depicting 
the  Last  Supper,  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Margaret  Collins. 

The  entire  church  was  judiciously  restored  in  1 870-1, 
at  a  cost  of  about  ^"4500,  exclusive  of  the  chancel.  The 
cost,  about  ^"750,  of  restoring  the  latter,  was  borne  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  further  sum  of 
/"250  was  expended  in  1892  on  the  repair  of  the  tower 
and  bell-frames.  There  is  a  fine  peal  of  eight  bells,  hung 
in  1774,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^550.  Four  old  bells  brought 
from  Knaresborough  Priory  were  then  sold  for  ^226  10s. 
The  clock  was  erected  in  1884.    The  old  organ,  erected 
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by  Donaldson  of  Newcastle  in  1788,  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Binns  of  Leeds,  at  a  cost  of  ^"1000,  and  the  beauti- 
fully wrought  organ-screen  was  erected  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Basil  Thomas  Woodd,  Esq.,  of  Conyngham 
Hall,  by  members  of  his  family,  parishioners,  and  friends. 

The  Registers  of  the  parish  commence  with  the  year 
1 56 1,  and  contain  numerous  entries  of  the  old  local  family 
of  Benson,  from  whom  descended  the  first  Lord  Bingley. 
The  late  Archbishop  Benson  was  likewise  of  a  Nidder- 
dale  stock,  and  an  account  of  this  branch  will  be  furnished 
in  that  part  of  the  present  work  relating  to  Pateley  Bridge. 

Another  noteworthy  family  is  that  of  Stubbs,  from 
whom  descended  the  late  eminent  divine  and  historian, 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  born  in  the  house  over  Lambert  Passage 
in  the  High  Street,  Knaresborough  in  1825.  Bishop 
Stubbs  is  of  a  very  old  race  of  Nidderdale  yeomen,  and 
the  pedigree  on  pages  240-1  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
nearly  everyone  of  his  lineal  ancestors,  in  the  male  line, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  500  years,  springs  from  the 
Dale  of  his  birth. 

Bishop  Stubbs  received  his  early  education  at  Knares- 
boiough,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Cartwright,  whose  school 
was  in  Gracious  Street.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ripon 
Grammar  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  took 
the  degree  f-f  B.A.in  1848  and  M.A.  in  1851.  From  1850 
to  1867  he  held  the  college  living  of  Navestock  in  Essex, 
and  in  1879,  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  Canonry  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford, 
and  honorary  LL.D.  at  Cambridge.  Having  been  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Chester,  he  was  in  1889  translated  to 
the  See  of  Oxford,  and  continued  Bishop  of  that  ancient 
diocese  until  his  death  in  April,  1901.  As  a  writer  and 
interpreter  of  facts  appertaining  to  the  history  ol  this 
country  Bishop  Stubbs  has  few  equals.    The  scholarship 
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and  research  displayed  in  his  well-known  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  led  Professor  Freeman  to  remark  that 
the  author  was  "  the  most  life-like  portrait-painter  of 
English  kings,  and  the  most  profound  expounder  of  the 
English  constitution."  From  1862-7  Professor  Stubbs 
was  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace,  an  office  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  a  Vice-president  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the 
Bishop's  wit  and  humour.  On  one  occasion  a  clergyman 
wrote  to  ask  him  what  collect  should  be  used  for  the 
revisers  of  the  Bible.  The  Bishop  replied  recommending 
the  prayer  "  For  those  at  Sea." 

Another  good  and  familiar  name,  which  I  cannot  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed,  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Kay,  who  died 
in  1892.  He  was  a  native  of  Knaresborough,  and  was 
educated  first  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  along  with  Bishop 
Stubbs.  Then  he  went  to  Giggleswick.  The  late  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  Dr.  Fraser,  and  he  were  scholars  of  Line. 
Coll'.,  Oxford,  took  their  degrees  together,  the  former 
being  a  1st  class,  and  Ireland  scholar;  the  latter,  Dr.  Kay 
(only  19),  a  1st  and  2nd,  and  Hebrew  scholar.  He  was 
the  professor  of  the  Septuagint,  the  head  of  Bishop's 
College,  Calcutta,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  rectory 
of  Great  Leighs  in  Essex.  His  scholarship,  linguistic 
attainments,  and  natural  abilities  commanded  the  admir- 
ation of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  being  asked  by  his  brother 
whom  he  considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable  man  he 
had  met  with  in  India,  replied  "  Dr.  Kay."  Dr.  Burgon, 
Dean  of  Chichester,  gives  a  sketch  of  him  in  his  work, 
Twelve  Good  Men  and  True,  and  regrets  that  he  cannot  do 
justice  to  one  ot  such  rare  mental  powers  and  devoted 
Christian  life.* 

*  Dr.  Kay  preached  the  sermon  in  York  Minster  on  the  occasion 
of  the  consecration  of  his  old  friend  and  early  schoolfellow,  Bishop 
Stubbs. 
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Other  houses  and  families  of  local  interest  may  be  here 
briefly  mentioned.  There  is  Wintringham  Hall,  in  the 
High  Street,  a  famous  Knaresborough  home  in  the  days 
of  the  later  Plantagenet  Kings.  Here  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  lived  Thomas  Wintringham,  whose  daughter 
Joan  was  secretly  married  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Plumpton,  the  builder  of  Plumpton  Towers,  an  important 
alliance  which  gave  rise  to  much  doubt  and  dispute  in 
the  law  courts  afterwards.*  Another  notable  old  mansion 
was  Byrnand  Hall,  which  stood  at  the  top  of  the  High 
Street  facing  Gracious  Street,  and  was  rebuilt  about  a 
century  ago.  It  was  the  property  and  seat  for  many 
generations  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  Knares- 
borough, named  Byrnand,  one  of  its  members  being 
recorder  of  York  in  1573.  Opposite  the  house  stood  a 
very  ancient  stone  cross,  consisting  of  a  plain  upright 
column,  without  date  or  inscription,  supported  by  several 
rudely-formed  stones  placed  on  three  tiers  or  steps.  It 
appears  that  one  Richard  Byrnand  paid  a  fine  and  was 
permitted  to  enclose  a  cross  standing  on  a  piece  of  waste 
land  then  lately  belonging  to  Robert  Nessfield.  The 
cross  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  either  a  memorial 
or  boundary-stone.  In  those  days  "  it  was  not  enough," 
says  the  old  antiquary,  Hearne,  "  to  have  the  figure  of 
the  cross  both  on  and  in  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories, 
but  it  was  put  also  in  church-yards,  and  in  every  house, 
nay,  many  towns  and  villages  were  built  in  shape  of  it, 
and  it  was  very  common  to  fix  it  in  the  very  streets  and 
highways."  This  ancient  relic,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
marked  by  a  brass  cross  sunk  in  the  causeway,  was  in 
after  times  called  the  Byrnand  Hall  Cross,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  house  so  named.  It  stands  on  the  road 
equi-distant  between  York  and  Leeds,  being  eighteen 
miles  from  either  place. 

*  See  Plumpton  Correspondence,  page  152  ;  Collyer  and  Turner's 
Ilkley,  &C. 
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Again  in  the  same  locality,  opposite  the  Crown  hotel  in 
the  High  Street,  is  an  old  bay- windowed  house  built  over 
the  entrance  to  Savage  Yard,  and  notable  as  the  place 
where  Oliver  Cromwell  lodged  at  the  siege  of  Knares- 
borough  Castle.  The  house  was  restored  in  1764,  but 
the  original  character  of  the  room  in  which  the  great 
Protector  slept  has  been  preserved.  At  the  time  of  this 
bitter  contention  it  was  occupied  by  a  person  named  Ellis, 
one  of  whose  daughters,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
used  to  talk  in  after  life  of  the  troubles  of  the  war  and  of 
their  remarkable  visitor.  One  of  her  anecdotes  was  com- 
municated, in  a  letter  signed  "  E.  H.,"  to  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  for  1791,  and  is  worth  quoting  : 

When  Cromwell  came  to  lodge  at  our  house  in  Knaresborough,  I 
was  then  but  a  young  girl.  Having  heard  much  talk  about  the  man, 
I  looked  at  him  with  wonder  ;  being  ordered  to  take  a  pan  of  coals 
and  aire  his  bed,  I  could  not,  during  the  operation,  forbear  peeping 
over  my  shoulder  several  times  to  observe  this  extraordinary  person, 
who  was  seated  at  the  far  side  of  the  room  untying  his  garters. 
Having  aired  the  bed,  I  went  out,  and  shutting  the  door  after  me, 
stopped  and  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  when  I  saw  him  rise  from 
his  seat,  advance  to  the  bed,  and  fall  on  his  knees,  in  which  attitude 
I  left  him  for  some  time  ;  when  returning  again  I  found  him  still  at 
prayer ;  and  this  was  his  custom  every  night  so  long  as  he  stayed  at 
our  house  ;  from  which  I  concluded  he  must  be  a  good  man  ;  and 
this  opinion  I  always  maintained  afterwards,  though  I  heard  him 
very  much  blamed  and  exceedingly  abused. 

The  parish  registers  shew  that  this  Eleanor  Ellis  was 
born  June  30th,  1632,  and  therefore  she  was  "  but  a 
young  girl,"  twelve  years  old,  when  Cromwell  and  his 
army  were  quartered  at  Knaresborough. 

At  the  picturesque  old  Manor  House  by  the  river  side 
is  preserved  the  bedstead  whereon  the  Puritan  conqueror 
lay.  It  is  a  plain  four-poster  made  wholly  of  oak,  with 
canopy  for  a  curtain  to  enclose  the  sleeper,  while  the  solid 
beams  for  supporting  the  mattress  are  raised  but  one  foot 
above  the  ground.  The  room  in  which  the  bed  was 
originally  kept  is  only  seven  feet  high,  and  had  a  barred 
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window  on  the  east  side,  which  was  made  up  when  the 
road  it  looked  on  was  raised.  The  bed  is  now  placed  in 
what  is  called  the  "  Blue  Bedroom."  This  room  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  prebendary's  parlour  during 
the  time  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of 
Bickhill  or  Bichill  (see  page  234),  and  the  old  house  was 
the  residence  of  these  patrons.  The  house  is  a  most 
interesting  structure,  finely  wainscotted  in  Tudor  oak, 
and  a  glamour  of  antiquity  fills  the  whole  place.  The 
owner,  R.  F.  Roundell,  Esq.,  of  Gledstone  in  Craven, 
has  recently  had  the  quaint  checkered  exterior,  which 
was  formed  of  parti-coloured  clay,  cased  with  brick,  so 
that  its  ancient  external  aspects,  shewn  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  are  no  longer  visible.  The  old  building 
would  have  been  a  ruin  had  not  the  timely  hand  of  the 
restorer  prevented  it.  While  renovating  the  interior 
some  old  coins  were  dug  up,  and  under  the  old  staircase 
a  time-worn  skeleton  of  an  adult  female  was  come  upon, 
but  the  motive  for  its  concealment  in  such  a  place  is  a 
mystery  at  this  day  not  likely  to  be  solved.  A  remark- 
able oak  hatchment  was  also  discovered  in  the  stoothing 
of  Cromwell's  room.  It  is  circular  and  bears  the  legend  : 
En  Uerttatc  Ftctarta,  which  is  the  motto  of  the  Hastings 
family,  Earls  of  Huntingdon.  Some  of  this  family  were 
seneschals  or  stewards  of  the  lordship  of  Knaresborough 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Also  Robert  Plumpton, 
of  Knaresborough,  had  a  brother  William  (buried  at 
Spofforth  in  1547)  who  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  YVm. 
Babthorpe,  gent.,  and  cousin  and  heiress  of  Isabel  Bab- 
thorpe,  wife  of  Sir  John  Hastings,  of  Fenwick.  She  left 
money  to  the  poor  of  Knaresborough  (1552)  "  during  the 
spase  of  fower  yeres  nexte  after  my  departure  oute  of 
this  wreched  worlde."  Sir  Robert  Plumpton,  father  of 
the  above  William  and  Robert,  was  seneschal  of  the 
Honour  of  Knaresborough  and  Master  Forester,  as  well 
as  steward  of  the  lordship  of  Spofforth.     Sir  Robert's 
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mother  was  moreover  a  Wintringham,  of  Knaresborough. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  architecturally  is 
the  existence  of  the  original  oak  roof-tree  which  supported 
the  house.  The  old  house  has  no  doubt  been  raised  and 
altered  in  its  apartments  in  the  course  of  centuries,  but 
the  squared  block  of  iron-like  Forest  oak,  which  supported 
the  original  roof  remains  to  testify  to  a  method  of  build- 
ing which  was  in  vogue  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  roof  of  the 
hall,  or  principal  apartment,  when  too  large  to  be  covered 
by  a  roof  of  a  single  span,  was  supported  by  one  or  more 
ranges  of  wooden  pillars,  or  they  might  be  of  stone. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  single  range  of  oak  columns, 
placed  in  a  row  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  a  few 
feet  apart,  and  going  up  to  the  ridge  or  crest  of  the  roof. 
Many  of  the  larger  halls  were  frequently  divided  by 
pillars  and  arches  of  wood  or  stone  into  three  parts  or 
aisles,  like  a  church.  The  old  manor  house  of  Adam  de 
Port,  at  Warneford,  in  Hants,  of  the  time  of  King  John, 
seems  to  have  been  built  on  this  plan.  And,  says 
Mr.  Parker,  the  ancient  hall  at  Winchester,  now  used  for 
the  County  Courts,  and  dating  from  the  13th  century,  is 
a  fine  example  of  this  arrangement.*  It  frequently 
happened  with  these  original  high  halls  that  in  course  of 
time  they  were  subdivided  by  modern  floors  and  partitions 
so  that  only  the  external  walls  remained,  or  may  be  an 
odd  feature  of  the  interior.  When  the  old  Manor  House 
at  Knaresborough  was  originally  erected  we  have  no 
knowledge,  but  its  Tudor  oak  panelling  and  splendid  old 
fire-place,  dated  1661,  displays  evidence  of  several  re- 
constructions, long  after  the  house  was  first  built.  The 
house,  situated  by  the  river,  is  now  shown  to  visitors  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  oldest  houses  in  Knaresborough  are  probably  those 
surrounding  the  Market  Place,  but  the  cellar  foundations 
*  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  I.,  page  4. 
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under  them  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are  certainly 
centuries  older  than  the  existing  superstructures,  and 
date  back  to  the  first  building  of  the  castle,  if  not  before. 
From  the  presence  of  numerous  disused  socket  holes  it 
is  evident  that  many  previous  buildings  have  occupied 
the  sites.  One  of  these  antique  buildings  is  reputed  to 
be  the  oldest  chemist's  shop  in  England,  and  is  still 
carried  on  as  such.  Most  of  the  existing  edifices  how- 
ever appear  to  have  been  built  when  peace  was  restored 
after  the  Civil  Wars.  Markets  have  been  held  here 
possibly  from  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  as  Knaresborough 
being  a  burgh  town  would  be  the  most  likely  centre  for 
the  collection  of  the  produce  of  the  district,  and  would 
afford  protection  by  right  of  such  prerogative  to  all  buyers 
and  sellers  attending  it.  But  when  or  how  often  the  fairs 
or  markets  were  held  before  the  grant  of  the  market 
charter  by  Edward  II.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

That  public  inns  or  guest-houses  also  existed  here  for 
the  convenience  of  those  attending  the  markets  at  this 
early  period  is  also  certain,  but  which  is  the  oldest  re- 
maining of  these  hostelries  it  would  be  now  difficult  to 
say.  The  Royal  Oak,  the  old  Elephant  and  Castle,  the  Black 
Horse,  and  the  Nag's  Head,  probably  claim  a  greater 
antiquity  in  this  respect  than  any  others.  The  first- 
named  which  fronts  the  Market  Square,  has  undergone  a 
good  many  repairs  and  improvements  of  late  years,  and 
its  ancient  thatched  roof  has  been  removed  and  one  of 
slate  substituted.  The  second  antique-looking  house,  of 
which  I  give  a  view,  formed  a  quaint  and  characteristic 
corner.  It  was  considered  unsafe  and  was  pulled  down 
about  twelve  years  ago.  Its  name  has  been  taken  by  the 
large,  well-built  and  comparatively  new  Elephant  and 
Castle  hotel.  The  Nag's  Head  in  Cheapside  has  a  portion 
of  its  outer  wall  curiously  built  of  several  courses  of  brick 
with  a  superstructure  of  lath  and  plaster.  The  basement 
rooms  are  only  seven  feet  high,  and  the  cellars  hewn  out 
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of  the  solid  rock,  have  their  roofs  supported  with  stalwart 
beams  of  Forest  oak,  black  and  hard  as  iron.  Formerly 
there  were  many  more  inns  in  and  about  the  town  than 
now  exist,  and  several  old  ones  have  also  suffered  a 
change  of  name.  The  present  Eugene  Aram  for  instance 
was  originally  the  White  Horse,  but  the  name  was  altered 
many  years  ago.  When  Aram  came  to  Knaresborough 
in  1734  he  lived  in  a  small  cottage  up  the  White  Horse 
yard,  and  here  beneath  this  humble  straw-thatched  roof 
the  "  English  Erasmus  "  had  his  little  school.  After 
Aram's  removal  to  Lynn  the  place  was  made  into  a  weav- 
ing shed,  and  subsequently  into  a  brew-house.*  Next 
door  to  it  Richard  Houseman,  Aram's  accomplice,  followed 
his  daily  avocation  of  flax-dressing  or  "heckling,"  as  it 
was  locally  called.  This  old  fashioned  tenement  was 
entered  by  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  on  the  rail 
at  the  top  a  tame  raven  was  usually  to  be  seen,  whose 
mysterious  croakings  gave  a  strange  delight  to  its  solitary 
owner,  who  would  sometimes  spend  all  nights  with  the 
bird  in  his  shop.  After  the  murder  of  Clark,  Houseman 
seldom  went  out  except  under  cover  of  darkness  ;  he 
seemed  to  shun  the  light  as  much  as  possible,  and  popular 
feeling  was,  it  is  said,  much  against  him.  He  died  at 
Knaresborough  in  May,  1777,  aged  73,  and  his  body 
was  taken  away  in  the  night-time  to  Marton  for  burial. 
The  old  houses  in  which  he  and  Aram  plied  their  respec- 
tive callings  were  pulled  down  nearly  a  century  ago. 

*  In  the  Knaresborough  Church  Registers  are  the  following 
entries  relating  to  Aram  :  Baptisms.  January  8th,  1734,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Eujenius  Aram  ;  February  22nd,  1737,  Henry,  son  of 
Eujenius  Aram;    November  nth,   1739,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

 Aram.     Burials.     October  8th,  1737,  Anne,  daughter  of 

Eujenius  Aram  ;  January  8th,  1761,  Henry,  son  of  Widow  Aram  ; 
1774,  Ann  Aram,  Knares.  The  last  mentioned,  Aram's  widow, 
died  in  a  house  in  Blucher  Street,  then  called  Hilton  Lane.  A  son 
of  Aram's,  Joseph,  settled  at  Green  Hammerton  as  a  saddler,  was 
married  and  had  a  family. 
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The  annexed  representation  of  them  in  1745  has  been 
drawn  from  a  scarce  lithograph  by  Masser  of  Leeds. 

The  curious  tumble-down  vicarage  with  its  walls  of 
lath  and  plaster  and  thatched  roof,  stood  opposite  the 
church,  on  the  vacant  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side 
of  the  present  footway.  In  point  of  age  it  was  probably 
coeval  with  the  present  thatched  houses  near  it  in  Water 
Bags  Bank.  The  last  vicar  who  occupied  this  old  parson- 
age, I  am  told,  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Cheape,  about  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  He  died  in  1804.  The  quaint 
building,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  present  a  view  from 
a  scarce  drawing  by  Miss  L.  Abbott  of  Knaresborough, 
was  pulled  down  about  forty  years  ago.  Up  to  its  re- 
moval it  was  tenanted  by  the  verger  and  church  cleaner. 
There  was  also  an  old  tithe-barn,  likewise  removed, 
which  stood  some  little  distance  away  on  the  west  side. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  this  view  is  that  the  house 
depicted  nearest  the  church  is  notable  for  having  been 
some  time  the  home  of  "  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough." 

The  old  free  Grammar  School,  lately  dissolved,  occupies 
a  site  near  the  parish  church  at  the  low  end  of  Vicarage 
Lane,  and  was  originally  built  in  1616-17  by  bequest  of 
one  Robert  Chaloner,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Goldsborough, 
and  Rector  of  Amersham  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  was 
free  to  a  limited  number  of  scholars  from  Goldsborough 
and  Knaresborough.  The  Charity  School,  founded  by 
Thomas  Richardson  in  1765,  and  since  considerably  im- 
proved by  numerous  private  bequests,  was  removed  from 
the  old  premises  in  High  Street  to  a  new  and  commodious 
building  situated  opposite  the  parish  church.  The  first 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  a.d.  1867,  by  Thomas 
Collins,  Esq.,  senior  trustee,  great-nephew  and  heir-at- 
law  of  the  founder.  The  school  again  has  been  removed 
to  the  new  buildings  in  Long  Flat.  The  National 
Schools,  for  boys  (begun  in  181 3)  and  for  girls  (opened  in 
1837),  are  now  conducted  under  the  regulations  of  the 
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Elementary  Education  Act  1 870-1,  and  have  accommo- 
dation for  about  600  children. 

Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  architectural 
attractions  of  Knaresborough  may  be  mentioned  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (consecrated  in  1856)  with 
its  lofty  spire  166  feet  high,  a  landmark  for  many  miles 
round.  It  has  a  beautiful  lych-gate  recently  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Miss  Margaret  Collins.  Then  there  is  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Gracious  Street,  erected  on  a  site 
given  by  Isaac  Holden,  Esq.,  in  1868  ;  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  in  High  Street ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Bond  End,  built  partly  from  the  ruins  of 
St.  Hilda's  Chapel  at  Rudfarlington  ;  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  the  corner  of  Gracious  Street  and 
Windsor  Lane,  erected  in  1864  on  the  site  of  an  old 
thatched  chapel  dating  from  the  early  part  of  last  century. 
Other  public  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  a  well- 
designed  edifice  with  frontage  (72  feet  in  length)  to  the 
Market  Place  ;  the  Court  House,  and  Oddfellows  Hall. 
The  Literary  Institution,  now  dissolved,  completed  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence  in  October,  1893. 

In  pre-railway  days  Knaresborough  was  a  busy  place, 
occasioned  by  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  many  coaches, 
carriages  and  waggons,  between  Leeds,  York,  Thirsk, 
Ripon,  Otley,  and  Skipton,  and  most  of  the  passenger 
vehicles  pulled  up  or  changed  horses  at  the  various  inns. 
Amongst  these  old  post  houses  were  the  Royal  Oak,  Bay 
Horse,  Crown  and  Bell,  Elephant  and  Castle,  Hart's  Horns, 
and  the  George  and  Dragon,  on  the  Harrogate  road,  near 
the  High  Bridge.  The  scenes  of  merry  bustling  caused 
by  this  regular  and  heavy  traffic  have  passed  away,  and 
the  old  streets  of  the  town,  except  in  the  visiting  season, 
usually  wear  a  very  quiet  aspect.  On  market-days  how- 
ever the  scene  is  one  of  gay  animation  ;  the  numerous 
stalls  in  the  spacious  Market  Place,  with  their  white  and 
coloured  awnings,  the  carts  and  stands  for  fruit  and 
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vegetables  (of  which  large  quantities  are  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood),  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  goods  and 
produce,  with  their  attendant  throng  of  sellers,  buyers, 
and  onlookers,  make  up  a  very  lively  picture.  Our 
illustration  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  Market  Place 
on  such  occasions  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
of  Knaresborough. 

After  the  enclosure  of  the  Forest,  over  a  century  ago, 
corn  was  grown  extensively  in  the  district,  and  very  large 
quantities  were  sold  here ;  it  is  even  said  the  weekly  sales 
of  this  commodity  exceeded  those  of  any  other  market 
in  Yorkshire.  Moreover  the  sale  of  fat  cattle  was  not 
inconsiderable,  and  as  many  as  100  head  would  some- 
times be  exhibited  in  the  Market  Place  on  a  fair  day. 
The  old  Market  Cross,  says  Hargrove,  was  erected  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  year  1709.  At  the  present  time 
the  number  of  lean  cattle  offered  for  sale  has  considerably 
increased,  and  the  erection  of  a  cattle-market  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Before  the  advent  of  railways  the  town  had  almost  a 
national  fame  as  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  linen 
industry.  Some  idea  of  its  former  magnitude  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1824  there  were  as 
many  as  800  flax-dressers,  "  hecklers,"  or  hand-combers 
as  they  were  called,  and  1300  linen-weavers  employed  in 
the  town,  and  ten  years  later  a  couple  of  flax-mills 
employed  nearly  150  hands.  Many  of  the  old  "  heckling- 
mills  "  are  now  either  abandoned  or  in  ruins,  or  have 
been  turned  into  cottage-dwellings.  Some  of  these  may 
be  seen  at  Bond  End.  The  trade  is  now  confined  to  a 
single  factory,  Messrs.  Walton  &  Co.,  who  employ  about 
100  workpeople.  His  Majesty  the  King  and  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  regular 
patrons  of  these  linen  works.  All  the  finished  materials, 
such  as  towels,  glass-cloths,  &c,  have  "  Windsor  Castle," 
or  "  Sandringham,"  or  the  name  of  the  place  they  are 
intended  for,  woven  into  the  cloth. 
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The  railway  on  the  North -Eastern  line  from  Harrogate 
to  York  was  brought  here  in  the  year  1847.  A  substantial 
and  lofty  viaduct  for  the  passage  of  trains  was  built  over 
the  Nidd  close  to  the  town,  but  when  nearly  completed 
it  gave  way,  in  March,  1848,  and  a  new  and  more  massive 
structure  had  to  be  commenced.  This  new  viaduct  is 
338  feet  long,  8o-|  feet  high  from  the  water  to  the  rail- 
level,  and  consists  of  four  spans,  each  measuring  56  feet 
4^  inches  across.  It  is  built  in  the  castellated  style,  in 
admirable  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  ancient  castle  and 
town,  and  in  most  of  the  views  of  Knaresborough  this 
imposing  structure  forms  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque 
feature.  When  the  first  viaduct  fell,  the  river,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  choked  with  an  immense  quantity  of  stone, 
lime,  and  debris,  the  consequence  whereof  was  that  the 
waters  of  the  Nidd  for  some  days  afterwards  were 
strewn  over  a  length  of  several  miles  with  thousands  of 
dead  fish. 

The  original  Act  of  Parliament  for  supplying  Knares- 
borough with  water  bears  the  date  1764,  previous  to 
which  the  water  had  to  be  conveyed  up  the  steep  acclivities 
from  the  river  in  skin  bags  strung  across  horses'  and 
donkeys1  backs.  It  was  then  retailed  in  the  town.  The 
old  thoroughfare  most  used  for  this  purpose  is  still  known 
as  Water  Bags  Lane.  Near  it,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard,  is  an  old  well  (dated  1824)  supposed  to  have 
been  at  one  time  a  holy  well,  though  it  goes  by  no 
particular  name.    It  fell  into  disuse  some  years  ago. 

The  Waterworks  were  purchased  by  the  town  in 
August,  1872,  from  Mr.  Lambert  Ellison,  for  the  sum  of 
^"12,000.  The  water  was  pumped  from  the  Nidd  by 
means  of  a  water-wheel,  and  then  stored  in  a  reservoir 
close  to  the  Castle  Mill  ;  it  then  passed  through  filter- 
beds  and  was  pumped  to  a  supply-cistern  near  the  Castle 
Hill,  from  whence  it  ran  by  gravitation  to  the  houses  of 
the  consumers.    The  Waterworks  were  purchased  by  the 
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Harrogate  Corporation  in  1903,  who  now  supply  the  town 
from  their  own  reservoirs. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  supplying  the  town  with  gas 
was  obtained  in  1823.  Prior  to  that  event  the  nights 
were  passed  in  almost  total  darkness,  and  to  be  abroad 
during  the  late  hours  was  to  call  up  very  vividly  an 
apparition  of  the  witching  time  of  that  remote  and  dismal 
era  when  the  eye  of  the  guardian  castle  alone  kept  vigil, 
and  the  toil  of  the  day  barely  over,  the  warning  notes  of 
the  cover-fire  bell  bade  the  people  fix  bolt  and  shutter 
and  seek  their  rest. 

An  old  resident  told  me  that  he  remembered  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  lighting  of  the  town  with  gas,  now  over 
eighty  years  ago.  At  night  the  Market  Place,  High 
Street,  and  the  Gallon  Steps,  pictured  on  the  next  page, 
were  lit  up  with  the  new  illuminant,  and  the  strange  sight 
created  no  little  pleasurable  surprise.  The  constructor 
was  the  eminent  gas-works  engineer,  John  Malam,  some 
of  whose  upright  lamp-posts  are  in  use  in  Knaresborough 
at  this  day.  He  was  in  1822  employed  as  draughtsman  at 
the  Peter  Street  station  of  the  old  Chartered  Gas  Co.  in 
London,  where  the  celebrated  Saml.  Clegg  was  manager. 
The  latter  is  credited  with  having  constructed  in  1805,  at 
the  cotton- works  of  Mr.  Hy.  Lodge,  at  Sowerby  Bridge, 
in  Yorkshire;,  the  first  gas  apparatus  in  the  kingdom. 

Malam,  who  was  a  native  of  Lincoln,  also  constructed 
many  gas-works,  particularly  in  the  North  of  England. 
He  was  some  time  Mayor  of  Hull,  where  he  died  in  1843. 
His  younger  brother,  Geo.  Malam,  was  likewise  eminent 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  constructed  numerous  gas-works 
in  England  and  Ireland.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1870. 
His  eldest  son,  George  Dunbar  Malam,  has  also  been 
engineer  and  contractor  for  about  a  score  gas-works  in 
England  and  Ireland.  For  about  25  years  he  was  gas- 
works manager  at  Bingley,  in  Yorkshire,  a  position  he 
retained  until  the  year  1900,  when  he  retired. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Round  about  Knaresborough. 

LEASANT  it  is  at  any  season  to  stroll  by  the 
river  side  as  far  as  the  old  Priory,  passing 
either  the  ancient  St.  Robert's  Chapel  or  the 
famous  Dropping  Well.  The  river  hereabouts 
has  scooped  an  ever-deepening  channel  in  the  crumbling 
rocky  escarpment,  leaving  a  succession  of  steep  and  lofty 
banks  clothed  with  fruitful  orchards  and  other  wood. 
The  aspects  are  warm  and  sheltered,  the  river  along  here 
seldom  freezing  hard,  though  it  is  occasionally  patched 
with  thin  ice. 

In  warm  seasons  vines  and  apricots  ripen  their  fruit  in 
the  open  air  in  this  favoured  locality ;  the  soil,  however, 
is  best  adapted  for  hardier  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  apples 
and  plums,  though  much  of  the  land  of  the  lower  Nidd 
is  well  adapted  for  almost  any  kind  of  crop.  But  in 
apples  and  plums  some  of  the  finest  and  most  noted 
varieties  are  grown  around  Knaresborough.  The  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  apple 
and  plum  soils  in  England,  and  in  suitable  situations  the 
yield  of  these  and  of  some  kinds  of  bush-fruit  is  surprising. 
The  red  roofs  of  the  houses  along  our  path  are  seen 
peeping  from  the  umbrage  of  blossom  or  fruit-laden  trees, 
while  the  cottage  fronts  here  and  there  are  gay  with 
flowering  creepers  and  roses  blooming  in  every  stage  of 
perfection. 

Very  curious  is  it  to  observe  how  some  of  these  cottage 
dwellings  are  perched  like  eagles'  nests  on  mere  ledges 
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or  crannies  of  the  hill  sides.  Nowhere  in  Yorkshire  is  it 
possible  to  meet  with  such  quaint  and  eccentric  places  of 
habitation  as  these.  Many  of  them  are  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  mere  caves  or  rock-shelters  in  fact,  each  being 
protected  at  the  front  only  with  a  thick  wall  of  rude 
masonry  from  time  to  time  rebuilt.  They  were  doubtless 
the  first  permanent  dwellings  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  after  the  nomadic  races  had  settled 
down  in  localities  like  this  well  suited  for  fixed  abodes. 
I  remember,  a  dozen  years  ago,  inspecting  one  of  these 
ancient  tenements,  and  found  it  consisted  of  two  small 
apartments  hollowed  out  of  the  limestone,  the  largest 
room  being  about  ten  feet  square.  It  was  occupied  by 
an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  carried  on  hand-loom 
weaving,  after  the  manner  of  our  patient  forefathers  in 
the  trade  in  remote  days.  In  one  dark  corner  of  the 
house  stood  an  old  spinning  wheel  beside  a  faintly-burning 
oil-lamp.  Remarkable  indeed  in  those  latter  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  see  spinning  and  weaving  carried 
on  pretty  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  cavern  dwellers 
of  Israel  made  their  "  fine  linen  "  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  ! 

Another  of  these  singular  dwellings,  which,  however, 
ceased  to  be  occupied  about  thirty  years  ago,  is  the  so- 
called  Rock  House.  It  is  overgrown  with  old  vines  and 
other  trees,  and  contained  originally  three  rooms,  but  one 
of  them  was  walled  up  many  years  since.  Like  the 
preceding  it  was  fitted  up  with  appliances  for  carrying 
on  the  primitive  craft  of  weaving  by  hand,  and  for  a  long 
period  was  tenanted  by  a  respectable  family.  Anciently, 
we  are  told,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  an  abode  of  out- 
laws, but  they  cannot  at  any  rate  have  remained  there 
long,  for  it  is  just  such  a  harbour  as  this  that  would  be 
first  suspected. 

Between  this  Rock  House  and  St.  Robert's  Chapel, 
at  a  part  of  the  road  where  the  river  bends,  the  beetling 
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cliffs  of  decomposed  limestone  once  formed  the  back  wall 
of  some  half-dozen  houses.  The  smoke-blackened  sides 
of  the  rock  yet  remain  to  indicate  the  positions  of  the 
open  fire-places.  The  houses  were  occupied  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living,  but  every  vestige  of  them 
was  removed  over  fifty  years  ago. 

We  now  reach  the  curious  temple  in  the  rock,  designated 
St.  Robert's  Chapel,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder, 
one  Robert  Flower  of  York,  a  monk  of  Fountains  and 
for  some  time  a  novitiate  in  the  Abbey  of  Newminster 
in  Northumberland,  and  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken 
a  few  pages  back.  This  St.  Robert,  who  was  born  about 
a.d.  1 1 60  and  died  in  a.d.  12 18,  was  a  very  pious  man. 
Becoming  tired  of  the  waywardness  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  he  found  a  temporary  abode  in  the  cave  known  by 
his  name  "  in  the  rokkes  by  the  river  Nidde."  Being  of 
distinguished  parentage  and  a  man  of  great  character, 
his  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  soon  became  widely 
known,  and  numbers  of  people  attracted  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  life  and  the  fame  of  his  piety,  used  to  visit  him  at 
his  cell  to  receive  his  holy  benedictions  or  profit  by  his 
fervent  preaching.  The  small  cave  here,  which  had  been 
some  time  previously  in  the  occupation  of  a  poor  pious 
hermit,  was  ultimately  obtained  for  the  good  Robert,  who 
enlarged  and  improved  it,  and  erecting  a  neat  altar  at  the 
east  end  made  it  the  shrine  of  his  daily  devotions.*  It 
is  10J  feet  long,  and  7^  feet  high.  There  are  figures  of 
three  heads  cut  in  the  rock  (which  may  typify  the  Holy 
Trinity),  and  another  is  believed  to  represent  John  the 
Baptist,  to  whom  the  chapel  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated.   A  cavity  in  the  floor  may  have  held  some  relic. | 

*  Very  similar  is  the  robber's  cave  at  Uerzig  on  the  Moselle, 
afterwards  sanctified  as  the  abode  of  a  holy  hermit. 

t  Our  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  as  also  that  of  the 
interior,  are  from  photographs  kindly  taken  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hancock,  vicar  of  Knaresborough.  His  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  chapel,  it  is  noteworthy,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  success- 
ful photograph  to  be  engraved. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land 
began,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Preceptory 
of  Knights  Templars  at  Ribston  in  121 7,  and  to  the 
founding  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Knares- 
borough  in  1257.  The  little  cave-temple  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  a  humble  reminder 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  which  Joseph  had  "  hewn  out  in 


Interior  of  St  Robert's  Chapel. 


the  rock  "  (St.  Matthew,  xxvu.,  60),  and  which  these  bold 
Knights  of  the  Cross  spent  both  blood  and  treasure  in 
defending.  On  the  right  of  the  door  on  entering  the 
little  chapel  is  carved  in  stone  the  rude  figure  of  a 
Templar  or  "  Poor  Soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  (as  the  old 
monk-knight  always  called  himself),  in  the  act  of  drawing 
his  sword,  symbolical,  no  doubt,  of  the  defence  of  the 
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Christian  Church  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel.  This 
was,  however,  probably  an  addition  of  later  date,  and 
Warburton,  Somerset  Herald,  who  visited  the  chapel, 
Feb.  13th,  1718-19,  records  that  it  was  said  to  be  the 
effigy  of  St.  Thomas  (sic)  the  founder. 

From  the  following  interesting  excerpt,  which  is  a 
modern  rendering  of  an  ancient  manuscript,*  cited  by 
Drake  in  the  Eboracum,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  inner 
life  and  trials  of  this  mediaeval  tenant  of  the  quaint  old 
chapel  by  the  Nidd.    The  story  runs  thus  : 

Robert  went  to  a  certain  matron,  not  far  from  his  cell  at  Knares- 
borough, to  ask  an  alms,  who  gave  him  as  much  ground,  with 
the  chapel  of  St.  Hilda, t  as  he  thought  good  to  dig  and  till.  This 
alms  Robert  accepted  of,  and  remained  there  almost  a  year.  A 
little  before  he  departed  thence  thieves  broke  into  his  cell  and  took 
all  his  provisions  away,  and  upon  that  he  determined  to  leave  the 
place  and  went  to  Spofford,  where  be  stayed  for  a  while  attending 
only  to  prayer,  and  other  services  of  God  Almighty. 

After  a  short  sojourn  with  the  monks  at  Adley  [Hedley  near 
Bramham]  he  returned  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Hilda,  spending  whole 
nights  in  watching  and  prayer  and  making  the  ground  his  bed.  He 
had  four  servants,  two  whereof  he  employed  about  tillage,  the  third 
he  kept  for  divers  uses,  and  the  fourth  he  commonly  retained  about 
himself  to  send  abroad  into  the  country  to  collect  the  people's  alms 
for  those  poor  brethren  which  he  had  taken  into  his  company. 

Some  little  time  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  William  de 
Stuteville,  lord  of  the  Forest, J  passing  by  his  cell  demanded  of  his 
servants  who  lived  there  ?  They  answered,  "  One  Robert,  an  holy 
hermit."  "  No,"  answered  Stuteville,  "  rather  a  receiver  of  thieves," 
and  in  a  distempered  manner  commanded  his  followers  to  level  it 
to  the  ground,  which  was  done  accordingly.  Then  Robert  removed 
to  a  place  near  the  town  of  Knaresborough  where  he  had  before 
remained,  contriving  no  better  dwelling  than  only  a  small  receptacle 
by  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gyles  made  up  with  the  boughs  of  trees. 

*  Now  in  the  private  library  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

t  The  site  of  St.  Hilda's  Chapel  is  believed  to  have  been  close  to  the  brook  called 
Starbeck,  on  the  Fuidfarlington  farm,  and  known  to  this  day  as  St.  Hile's  Nook. 
Sr?  Grainge's  Harrogate,  pages  275—7. 

X  The  wardship  of  the  Castle  and  Forest  of  Knaresborough  was  granted  by 
Henry  II.  to  William  de  Stuteville  in  a  .i>.  1177.    He  died  in  1203. 
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Stuteville  coming  that  way,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  took 
notice  of  a  smoke  that  ascended  from  St.  Robert's  Cell,  and 
demanded  who  lived  there  ?  Answer  was  made  by  his  servants, 
"  Robert,  the  hermit."  "Is  it  Robert,"  quoth  he,  whose  house 
I  overthrew,  and  expelled  my  forest  ?  "  Answer  was  made,  "  The 
same;  "  whereat,  he  swore,  by  the  eyes  of  God,  to  raze  it  to  the 
ground,  and  expel  Robert  the  next  day  from  his  mansion  house  for 
ever.  But  in  the  night  in  his  sleep,  there  appeared  unto  him  in  a 
vision  three  men,  terrible  and  fearful  to  behold,  whereof  two  carried 
a  burning  engine  of  iron  beset  with  sharp  and  fiery  teeth  ;  the  third 
of  a  giant-like  stature  holding  two  iron  clubs  in  his  hands,  came 
furiously  towards  his  bed,  saying,  "  Cruel  prince  and  instrument  of 
the  devil,  rise  quickly  and  make  choice  of  one  of  these  to  defend 
thyself,  for  the  injuries  thou  intended  against  the  man  of  God,  for 
whom  I  am  sent  hither  to  fight  with  thee." 

Hereupon  Stuteville  cried  out,  and  with  remorse  of  conscience, 
cried  to  God  for  mercy,  with  protestations  of  amendment,  whereat 
the  fearful  vision  vanished.  Stuteville  coming  to  himself  presently, 
construed  that  this  revelation  was  sent  from  God,  for  the  violence 
done  and  intended  against  Robert  His  servant.  Wherefore  the  next 
day  he  conferred  all  the  lands  betwixt  his  cell  and  Grimbald-Cragg- 
Stone  for  a  perpetual  alms.  And  that  the  ground  should  not  lie 
untilled,  he  gave  him  two  oxen,  two  horses,  and  two  kine. 

King  John,  hearing  such  renown  of  Robert's  sanctity,  was  pleased 
to  visit  him  at  his  poor  cell,  and  conferred  upon  that  place  as  much 
of  his  waste  wood  next  adjoining  as  he  could  convert  to  tillage  with 
one  plough  or  team. 

There  is  a  curious  Latin  MS.  poem  entitled  De  Vitas 
et  Confessione  Sancti  Roberti  juxta  Knaresburge,  to  which  a 
prologue  in  old  English  couplets  is  appended,  which  a 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  181 7  thinks  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  language  and  style  of  Chaucer  ; 
a  belief,  moreover,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  poet's 
son,  Thomas  Chaucer,  at  that  time  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Buckland  in  Berkshire,  was  Constable  of  the  Castle  and 
Forest  of  Knaresborough  under  John  of  Gaunt.  Speght, 
the  Elizabethan  biographer  of  Chaucer,  also  remarks 
that  John  Gower,  lawyer  and  poet,*  "  a  Yorkshireman 

*  A  descendant  of  this  Gower  married  one  of  the  Goldsboroughs 
of  Goldsborough  Hall,  near  Knaresborough.  According  to  Bale, 
Sir  John  Gower  was  Poet  Laureate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
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borne,  was  his  familiar  frende,"  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  Chaucer  (the  poet)*  was  during  his  son's  Constable- 
ship  of  the  castle  a  visitor  at  Knaresborough,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  reputed  miracles  of  the  late 
renowned  hermit  of  the  chapel  in  the  cliff.  The  poem 
however  bears  internal  evidence  of  somewhat  later  date, 
and  was  probably  the  work  of  a  Frere  or  monk  living 
towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  at  the  neighbour- 
ing Priory. 

St.  Robert  died,  as  stated,  in  12 18,  and  so  eager  were 
the  monks  of  Fountains  to  obtain  his  body  for  interment 
in  their  own  monastery,  that  had  not  a  strong  company 
of  armed  men  from  the  castle  arrived  to  prevent  it,  a 
broil  of  a  very  unseemly  character  would  have  ensued. 
Thousands  of  people  of  every  rank  and  condition  assem- 
bled on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  many  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  stooping  with  bared  head  and  prayerful  voice 
to  kiss  the  coffin  as  it  passed.  It  is  recorded  that  some 
years  after  St.  Robert's  death  a  medicinal  oil  flowed  from 
his  tomb,  wherewith  numbers  of  people  were  anointed 
and  cured  of  divers  troubles. f 

Even  still  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  six  and  a  half 
centuries  the  same  lowly  shrine  of  St.  Robert  of  Knares- 
borough is  still  visited,  though  with  a  different  object  to 
that  avowed  by  the  faithful  in  that  far-off  superstitious  age. 

A  little  above  the  chapel  there  formerly  stood  a  small 
cell,  called  the  Hermitage,  which  contained  a  very  life- 
like representation  of  a  hermit  seated  writh  book,  beads, 
cross,  &c,  the  work  of  a  last  century  artist  named  Fryer. 
The  structure  was  unfortunately  blown  down  a  few  years 
since.    A  couple  of  curious  gold  rings  were  found  in  the 

*  Chaucer,  the  poet,  died  in  1400,  when  his  son  Thomas  was 
aged  about  34. 

f  See  Yorks.  Arch.JL,  vol.  in.,  p.  263,  and  xvi.,  pp.  380-6;  Wall's 
Shrines  of  British  Saints  (1905),  p.  33.  In  Lawton's  Collections  (page 
556)  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  St.  Robert  was  canonised. 
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garden  adjoining  about  a  century  ago.  One  of  them  was 
incised  with  a  cross  of  the  sacred  Order  of  the  Trinity, 
and  bore  the  motto,  Deo  vous  amour ;  on  the  other  was 
inscribed,  Memento  mori.  They  had  doubtless  been  worn 
by  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  neighbouring  Priory. 

There  is  a  very  singular  and  noteworthy  exhibition  of 
human  ingenuity  to  be  seen  close  at  hand.  This  consists 
of  a  spacious  dwelling-house  high  up  on  the  face  of  the 
crag,  with  surrounding  walks  and  flower-beds  that  may 


Fort  Montagu,  Knaresborough. 


well  awake  comparison  with  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  The  house  comprises  several  stories  connected 
with  flights  of  stairs,  the  whole  having  been  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock  with  no  little  architectural  skill.  This 
unique  edifice  was  begun  in  1770  by  a  humble  weaver 
and  his  family  of  the  name  of  Hill,  and  took  16  years  of 
steady  and  almost  continuous  work  to  complete.  The 
place  originally  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Swallow's  Nest," 
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but  in  course  of  time  additions  were  made  and  some  of 
the  walls  battlemented,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  a  stronghold 
or  castle,  and  the  name  of  Fort  Montagu  given  to  it  in 
honour  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  a  generous 
patron  of  the  original  builder.  The  late  custodian, 
Thomas  Hill,  who  died  in  1876,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
founder,  and  St.  Robert's  Chapel  and  the  Fort  are  now 
in  charge  of  his  married  daughter.  A  coloured  portrait 
of  the  founder  and  first  "  Governor  of  the  Fort,"  "  Sir 
Thomas  Hill,"  as  he  was  jocosely  styled,  is  shewn  at  the 
house,  and  a  portrait  too  of  the  old  Duchess  was  added 
some  years  ago.  Our  view  of  the  original  aspects  of  the 
Fort  is  taken  from  a  scarce  old  (undated)  chap-book 
printed  by  Brodbelt,  Knaresborough,and  sold  by  Governor 
Hill,  Fort  Montagu.  He  also  issued  a  promissory  note  for 
five  half-pence  on  paper  and  type  to  imitate  a  £5  Bank 
of  England  note,  signed  "  For  the  Governor  of  Fort 
Montagu  &  Co.,  E.  Hill."  This  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing punning  verse  : 

"  His  Bank  stands  firm,  his  notes  are  good, 
While  others  are  undone  ; 
His  credit  hath  unshaken  stood, 
Nor  does  he  fear  a  run  !  " 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  St.  Robert's  Chapel 
and  Fort  Montagu,  and  reached  from  this  side  by  the 
Low  Bridge,  is  the  celebrated  Dropping  Well,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  remarkable  petrifying  spring  that  is  known 
in  Britain.  Application  to  view  this  great  natural 
curiosity  must  be  made  at  the  Mother  Shipton  inn,  which 
adjoins  the  Well.  The  water  rises  a  short  distance  above 
a  picturesque  cliff  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  dividing 
before  it  falls,  is  diffused  over  a  space  about  40  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  high.  It  was  analysed  by  Dr.  Short,  of 
Sheffield,  in  1734,  and  many  times,  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly since.  The  following  is  part  of  a  thorough  analysis 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.C.  He  writes : 
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So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  analysis  has  been  made  since  1830,  and 
it  seemed  very  desirable  that  a  more  complete  examination  should 
be  made  of  this  curious  water.  The  investigation  was  commenced 
in  1894,  and  extended  over  the  following  year,  various  samples  of 
the  water  having  been  taken  from  time  to  time. 


I.    Dissolved  Saline  Constituents 
in  grains  per  gallon. 


Calcium  sulphate    ....  114.373 

Calcium  carbonate. .. .  25  480 

Calcium  silicate   1'442 

Strontium  sulphate    . .  0  672 

Magnesium  sulphate  . .  17  003 

Ferrous  carbonate  ....  0154 

Manganous  carbonate. .  o"o84 

Sodium  chloride   2  765 

Potassium  chloride    . .  0  462 

Alumina    trace 

Phosphoric  acid  


162-435 


II.  Gases  dissolved  by  the  water 
in  cubic  inches  per  gallon,  and 
measured  at  1550  and  j6omnt. 

Carbon  dioxide    4  74 

Oxygen   1  29 

Nitrogen  (not  examined 

for  argon)   5  02 


Total.  ...     1 1  05 


Fixed  residue  by  eva-  \ 

poration  dried  at  >  162  324 

170— 1800  I 
Sp.  gr.  at  15-5°    10024 


The  effect  upon  objects  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
water  is  remarkable.  After  a  few  months  immersion 
articles  such  as  a  glove,  stocking,  man's  hat,  a  small 
animal,  or  a  bird  or  bird's  nest  with  eggs,  will  be  found 
coated  with  a  thick  stone-like  tufa  or  petrifaction.  The 
water  however  has  not  the  power,  as  is  often  supposed, 
of  converting  the  material  actually  to  stone,  but  merely 
permeates  and  encrusts  it  with  the  sulphates  and  carbon- 
ates while  in  solution,  and  which  gives  the  objects  the 
appearance  only  of  having  been  turnecl  into  stone.  Old 
Speed,  the  topographer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  1., 
thus  quaintly  notices  the  illusion  :  "  Under  Knausbrough," 
he  writes,  "  there  is  a  well  called  Dropping  Well,  in 
which  the  waters  spring  not  out  of  the  veynes  of  the 
earth,  but  distill  and  trickle  downe  from  the  rockes  that 
hang  over  it.  It  is  of  this  vertue  and  efficacie,  that  it 
turnes  wood  into  stone  :  for  what  wood  soever  is  put  into 
it  will  be  shortly  covered  over  with  a  stony  barke,  and  be 
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turned  into  stone,  as  hath  beene  often  observed."  Leland, 
though  living  a  century  earlier,  wrote  much  more  dis- 
criminately,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  sand,  "  or  other  fine 
ground  that  is  about  the  rokkes,"  by  continual  dropping, 
"  clevith  on  such  things  as  it  takith,"  and  then  adding 
with  the  insight  of  a  true  man  of  science,  "so  clevith  about 
it  and  giveth  it  by  continuance  the  shape  of  a  stone." 

The  spar  obtained  here,  which  contains  nearly  a  quarter 
per  cent,  of  Strontium  Sulphate,  is  crystalline,  and  having 
a  fine  natural  colour  much  of  it  is  worked  into  various 
ornaments,  specimens  thereof  being  always  on  sale  at  the 
museum  and  inn  adjoining  the  Well.* 

The  famous  Yorkshire  sybil,  Mother  Shipton,  is  reported 
to  have  been  born  near  the  Dropping  Well  in  July,  1488. 
Her  arbour  or  cave  is  still  shewn  here  in  which  she  is 
said  to  have  reposed  at  all  hours,  but  especially  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  divining  her  mysterious 
prophecies,  or  plotting  schemes  for  extracting  pence  from 
the  credulous.  She  lived  some  twenty  years  after  the 
dissolution  of  Knaresborough  Priory,  whose  downfall  she 
prophesied,  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Leland, 
but  the  old  sage  mentions  her  not,  although  as  we  have 
seen  he  visited  the  Dropping  Well  about  a.d.  1540.  The 
great  prophetess  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  1561, 
aged  73,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Clifton,  near  York. 
There  are  two  scarce  old  books  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  entitled  Mother  Shipton 's  Prophecies,  published  in  1663, 
and  the  other,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mother  Shipton,  printed 
in  1687,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  account  of  her  life 
"  hath  been  strangely  preserved  amongst  other  writings 
belonging  to  an  old  monastery  in  Yorkshire."  Whether 
St.  Robert's  monastery  is  here  alluded  to  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  wonderful 
"  prophecies"  themselves  the  fact  should  be  remembered 

*  See  Mr.  Burrell's  Paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Proc.  oj  the  Yorks. 
Geol.  and  Poly  tech.  Socy.,  vol.  xin.,  page  284. 


that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1641,  or  80  years  after  the 
sybil's  death,  that  the  first  published  prophecies  were 
issued.  All  the  events  said  to  have  been  foretold  had 
then  taken  place,  a  suspicious  fact  which  provokes  the 
belief  that  Mother  Shipton  was,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  a  famous  witch  and  fortune-teller,  but  that 
trading  on  her  reputation,  many  if  not  all  her  reputed 
prophecies  were  concocted  after  her  death. 

An  hour's  agreeable  diversion  may  be  had  in  a  ramble 
along  the  river-side  from  the  Dropping  Well  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Long  Walk,  emerging  at  the  Victoria 
Fountain,  near  the  High  Bridge.  This  beautiful  avenue, 
which  is  about  a  mile  long  and  adorned  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  was  laid  out  and  planted  by  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  Bart.,  between  the  years  1738  and  1740.  From 
it,  here  and  there,  some  very  nice  peeps  of  the  river, 
town,  and  castle  are  obtainable,  which  remind  us  of  many 
similar  walks  along  the  castle-crowned  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

From  the  Dropping  Well  we  may  extend  our  walk 
through  Birkham  Wood  and  over  Grimbald  Bridge  into 
Knaresborough  by  the  promenade  called  Crag  Top. 
From  Birkham  Wood  the  distance  to  Knaresborough  is 
little  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  walk  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  many  occasions  within  recent 
years  the  mellow-voiced  nightingale  has  settled  at  this 
favoured  spot  and  delighted  residents  and  visitors  with 
its  incomparable  lays. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  the  Vale  of  Eugene  Aram  and 
Old  Knaresborough  Priory. 

HE  old  road  between  Knaresborough  and 
Grimbald  Bridge  (i^  miles)  is  particularly 
attractive.  It  abounds  in  historic  lore  and 
was  a  favourite  walk  of  Eugene  Aram.  At 
the  old  Abbey  Farm  we  come  to  the  site  of  the  vanished 
Priory,  where  many  a  time  the  scholarly  Aram  had 
sauntered  and  no  doubt  meditated  upon  the  past  life  of 
the  old  monastery.  But  in  his  time  comparatively  little 
was  known  of  its  history,  though  modern  research  has 
brought  to  light  a  long  and  interesting  record.  The 
Priory  was  founded  about  1257  by  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Poictou  and  Cornwall,  second  son  of  King  John, 
for  the  redemption  of  Christians  taken  captive  during 
the  Crusades.  There  were  ten  other  houses  of  this 
peculiar  Order  of  friars  established  in  England,  but  this 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Order  in  Yorkshire. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of 
the  establishment  were  expended  in  the  reprieve  of 
prisoners  taken  by  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Only  a  third  of  their  income  was 
so  apportioned.  Another  third  went  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  house  and  in  the  distribution  of  prize-money,  while 
the  remaining  portion  was  set  apart  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  habit  of  the  brethren  consisted  of  a  long 
white  mantle,  with  a  red  and  blue  cross  upon  the  breast, 
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and  in  the  chancel  of  Pannal  Church,  one  of  the  properties 
of  the  House,  may  be  seen  an  ancient  device  of  a  cross 
painted  in  these  colours.  The  arms  of  the  Priory  were 
those  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  viz. :  argent,  a  lion 
rampant,  gules,  with  a  bordure,  sable,  bezantee.  The  seal 
is  oval  and  depicts  the  Almighty  Father  seated,  with 
large  aureole,  bearing  a  crucifix  in  front  of  Him  and 
between  His  knees.  In  a  central  niche  below  is  the 
figure  of  a  monk  (St.  Robert)  seated  beneath  a  tree  and 
reading  a  book.  On  each  side  is  shewn  a  smaller  niche 
cusped,  with  trefoil  spandrils.  The  legend  reads  .... 
Roberti  .  .  .  .  de  Cknaresbvrghe.  An  impression  of 
the  seal  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

The  Priory  was  endowed  with  the  whole  of  the  property 
formerly  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Robert  and  his 
successor  Ivo,  as  well  as  with  other  lands,  together  with 
the  patronage  of  the  Forest  churches  of  Hampsthwaite, 
Pannal,  and  Fewston,  and  also  Whixley.  At  the  Dissolu- 
tion in  1539  the  revenues  of  the  house  amounted  to 
^"30  10s.  1  id.  per  annum,  the  last  prior  being  Thomas 
Kent.  The  site,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  which  in- 
cluded the  said  Priory,  one  mill,  three  granaries,  one 
barn,  one  dove-cote,  the  Long  Orchard,  Bath  Orchard, 
Sheep  Close,  Esper,  Conyard,  Lathe  Hill,  &c,  were 
granted  in  1552  to  Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
About  four  years  later  the  estate  was  purchased  of  the 
Earl  by  the  Slingsbys  of  Scriven  Park. 

The  Priory,  having  been  unroofed,  went  to  decay,  and 
the  remains  have  been  gradually  absorbed  for  building 
purposes.  All  that  is  now  visible  is  a  number  of  carved 
stones,  portions  of  columns,  &c,  built  into  adjoining 
houses  and  walls.  The  ruins  were  also  used  in  the 
construction  of  part  of  the  present  picturesque  Abbey 
House.  About  two  centuries  ago  the  old  Priory  was, 
apparently,  a  picturesque  ruin,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Diary  of  Celia  Fiennes,  daughter  of  a  Parliamentary 
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officer,  and  sister  of  the  third  Viscount  Saye.*  After 
describing  St.  Robert's  Chapel,  with  its  altar  decked  with 
flowers  and  the  ground  with  rushes  "  for  ye  devout  that 
did  frequent  it,"  the  lady  continues  : 

There  is  also  the  mines  of  an  Abbey  where  there  has  been  many 
bones  taken  up  and  some  preserved  as  reliques.  There  was  a  Papist 
Lady  lodged  where  we  did,  and  our  Landlady  at  ye  Inn  where  we 
were  treated  civily,  she  told  us  she  went  with  this  Lady  among 
these  ruines  where  the  Lady  would  say  her  prayers,  and  one  day 
some  had  been  digging  and  brought  up  ye  bone  of  a  man's  Arme 
and  hand,  and  ye  Ligature  of  ye  Elbow  held  ye  bones  together  w'ch 
by  Strikeing  came  asunder,  and  in  ye  hollow  part  of  ye  joynt  was  a 
jelly  like  blood  that  was  moist  ;  this  Lady  dipp'd  ye  End  of  her 
Kerchief  in  it  and  so  cut  it  off  and  put  up  as  a  Relique. 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  was  an  old  grave-slab 
preserved  here  which  bore  the  inscription  :  J  :  O  :  Y  ■ 
HIC  JACET  I.  BEMER,  B.R.O.Y.,  but  through 
some  misadventure  it  got  broken  up.  In  1862,  at  the 
instigation  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  part  of  the  Priory 
area  was  excavated,  and  the  many  interesting  traces  of 
foundations,  carved  columns,  fragments  of  stain-glass,  a 
gold  keeper  incised  with  initials,  &c,  were  discovered. 
The  foundation-walls,  which  were  of  a  very  substantial 
character,  were  not  laid  bare  over  their  whole  extent,  and 
have  since  been  covered  in,  and  no  plan  of  the  apartments 
and  various  offices  of  the  Priory  is  procurable.  Hargrove 
figures  the  gateway  of  the  Priory,  taken  from  an  old 
engraving,  and  this  interesting  feature  of  the  building  is 
represented  with  portcullis  standing  close  beside  the  river, 
and  enclosed  with  trees.  The  colossal  superstructure  is 
apparently  an  emblematical  device  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
with  plain  round-headed  niches  for  images. t 

In  the  walls  of  a  barn  adjoining  the  farmhouse  are 
numerous  stone  fragments  from  the  Priory  ruins,  and  bits 

*  See  my  Kirkbv  Overblow  and  District,  page  32. 

t  An  ancient  coloured  representation  of  the  gateway  may  be  seen 
in  a  window  of  the  chancel  of  Pannal  Church. 
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of  pillars,  &c,  are  likewise  noticeable  in  the  walls  by  the 
road  side.  In  the  yard-wall  of  the  next  farm  is  a  curiously 
carved  head,  with  crown  or  aureole,  now  much  defaced. 
The  tenant  of  this  farm  has  a  numbei  of  coins,  tokens, 
&c,  discovered  on  the  estate  some  years  since,  but  none 
are  older  than  the  18th  century.  The  most  notable 
discovery  of  the  kind  made  in  this  locality  was  in  May, 
1805,  when  some  masons  were  reconstructing  a  dilapidated 
wall  near  the  old  Priory,  they  came  upon  an  immense 
quantity  of  silver  coin,  chiefly  of  the  first  Edward,  and 
numbering  in  all  1600  pieces.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
coins  shewed  them  to  have  been  coined  at  Canterbury, 
York,  Durham,  and  Newcastle.  This  large  amount  of 
treasure  had  no  doubt  been  concealed  by  the  brethren  of 
the  Priory  during  the  disastrous  Scottish  raids  in  the 
district  after  Bannockburn,  in  a.d.  13 18,  when  the  town 
of  Pannal  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  Knaresborough  with 
other  places  suffered  more  or  less  severely. 

Near  the  site  of  the*  Priory,  on  a  plain  adjoining  Crag 
Top,  are  traces  of  the  monastic  fish-ponds.  They  are 
still  called  Espen  or  Aspen  Ponds,  a  name  by  which  they 
are  described  in  ancient  charters.  Originally  the  asp- 
tree  or  trembling  poplar,  may  have  grown  in  the  locality, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  JEspen  seems  to  indicate.  Leland 
tells  us  that  a  conduit  of  stone  once  existed  from  the 
famous  petrifying  spring  or  Dropping  Well  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nidd.  It  was  brought  over  the  river  to  the 
Priory,  but  (he  adds)  it  "was  decayed  afore  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  house."  For  what  purpose  such  a  water  was 
required  to  be  brought  this  distance  I  do  not  know,  unless 
from  its  peculiar  properties  it  was  put  to  some  sacred  or 
"  miraculous  "  use. 

About  the  old  Abbey  Mill  the  scenery  is  very  pictur- 
esque and  much  visited  in  the  summer  season,  but  the 
river,  which  here  makes  a  peculiar  bend  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  north,  is  not  bridged  between  Knaresborough 
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and  Grimbald  Bridge.  The  intervening  neck  of  land  is 
subject  to  remarkable  floodings,  and  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  I  am  told  that  on  several  occasions  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  water  has  flowed  through 
the  field-gate  opposite  the  mill. 

Continuing  our  walk  we  come  to  a  point  where  down 
in  the  rock  between  the  road  and  the  river  is  St.  Robert's 
Cave,  where  Eugene  Aram  and  Richard  Houseman  con- 


Grimbald  Crag  and  Mill. 


cealed  the  murdered  body  of  Daniel  Clark.  Formerly 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  upper  apartment,  reached 
by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  which  are  still  distinguishable 
in  the  face  of  the  rock.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gloomy 
cavity  is  a  small  aperture,  at  one  time  fitted  with  several 
shelves,  which  no  doubt  has  been  used  as  a  pantry  or 
store-closet  by  the  hermit  of  this  lowly  dwelling. 
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Thistle  Hill  rises  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  the 
cave  and  it  was  there,  while  quarrying  in  the  autumn  of 
1758,  that  some  labourers  found  a  complete  human 
skeleton.  This  disclosure  ultimately  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  Daniel  Clark,  whose 
unaccountable  disappearance  thirteen  years  before  had 
excited  considerable  suspicion.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon  the  oft-told  story  over  which  such  a  wonderful 
interest  has  been  thrown  by  the  celebrated  romance  of 
Lord  Lytton  (at  the  house  of  whose  grandfather  Aram 
was  some  time  tutor),  and  by  the  equally  well-known 
poem  by  Tom  Hood.  Houseman,  Aram's  accomplice, 
confessed  to  the  crime,  but  at  the  trial  which  took  place 
at  York  he  was  acquitted.  Soon  after  the  murder  Aram 
left  Knaresborough  and  found  a  post  as  usher  in  a  school 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  subsequently  appre- 
hended : 

"  That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin's  eyelids  kissed, 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist." 

Aram  was  born  in  1704,  and  suffered  at  the  age  of  54. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  constables  who  arrested 
him,  named  Edward  Day,  died  at  Knaresborough  so 
recently  as  1836.  He  was  then  aged  10 1.  Aram  was  a 
highly-accomplished  man,  and  conducted  his  own  defence 
at  the  Assizes,  but  in  spite  of  what  was  admittedly  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  ingenious  pleadings  that  was  ever 
heard  in  a  court  of  justice  he  was  found  guilty  and  hanged 
at  York  in  August,  1759.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
course  of  his  defence  he  mentioned  a  discovery  near 
Knaresborough,  "  not  yet  out  of  living  memory,"  of  five 
or  six  human  skeletons,  laid  side  by  side,  "  each  with  an 
urn  upon  its  head,"  and  about  the  same  time,  in  another 
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field,  another  human  skeleton  was  found  while  searching 
for  gravel. 

Aram's  body  was  brought  to  Knaresborough,  and  on 
the  night  of  its  arrival  it  was  locked  up  in  a  stable 
belonging  to  the  Angel  inn,  and  next  day  was  taken  and 
hung  in  chains  at  a  spot  about  80  yards  south  of  the  Low 
Bridge  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
Plumpton.  One  account  says  as  the  body  fell  to  pieces 
his  widow,  who  lived  in  a  house  close  by,  gathered  up  the 
fragments  and  gave  them  decent  burial  !*  The  gibbet 
was  thickly  studded  with  nails  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  cut  down  and  used.  In  1778,  during  the  enclosure 
of  the  Forest,  it  was  demolished,  but  one  of  the  posts 
was  bought  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Brewers'  Arms, 
formerly  the  Windmill  inn,  and  utilised  by  him  as  a  roof- 
beam  when  the  premises  were  rebuilt,  where  it  is  still 
visible. 

Besides  the  old  cottage  in  the  White  Horse  yard 
depicted  on  another  page,  Aram  at  one  time  lived  in 
Vicarage  Lane.  There  was  no  gas  nor  even  oil-lamps  in 
the  streets  then  ;  the  inhabitants  provided  themselves 
with  candle-lanterns,  which  were  usually  placed  handily 
near  the  door.  Aram's  lantern,  whose  feeble  rays  doubt- 
less illuminated  the  little  river-side  cave  here  associated 
with  his  great  crime,  was,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  on 
October  13th,  1905,  in  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
the  distinguished  actor,  who  used  it  in  the  play  of  Eugene 
Aram.  Only  a  few  months  before  he  died  Sir  Henry 
informed  the  present  writer  that  the  lantern  was  given  to 
him  (Sir  Henry)  by  the  late  Mr.  Aldam  Heaton,  of  Wood 
Bank,  Bingley,  who  had  purchased  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  effects  of  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Heaton's.    See  my  Old  Bingley,  pp.  368-70. 

Although  Aram  meekly  confessed  to  the  justice  of  the 

*  Aram's  widow,  who  died  in  1774,  lived  in  Church  Lane,  and 
afterwards  in  the  High  Street,  Knaresborough. 
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penalty  the  morning  after  he  was  condemned,  yet  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  evidence  against  him  was 
deficient,  and  had  such  a  case  been  tried  at  the  present 
day  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  escaped  the 
hard  penalty  which  he  suffered.  "  His  guilt  or  innocence," 
writes  Lord  Lytton,  "was  the  matter  of  strong  contest, 
and  so  keen  and  so  enduring  was  the  sensation  created 
by  an  event  thus  completely  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
annals  of  human  crime,  that  even  history  turned  aside 
from  the  generous  narrative  of  the  struggles  of  parties 
and  the  feuds  of  kings,  to  commemorate  the  learning  and 
the  guilt  of  the  humble  schoolmaster  of  Lynn."  Imme- 
diately after  his  trial  and  execution  thousands  of  broad 
sheets  and  pamphlets — many  of  a  very  sensational  and 
exaggerated  nature,  some  even  fabricating  a  record  of  his 
dying  confessions — were  sold  all  over  the  land,  and  as 
time  rolled  on  the  interest  in  the  man  and  his  crime 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  How  many  Memoirs 
and  Accounts  of  Eugene  Aram  have  been  written  and 
published  since  the  event  took  place  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say.  In  my  previous  work  on  Nidderdale  I  have 
enumerated  many. 

Leaving  these  scenes  of  a  memorable  crime  we  will 
pursue  our  saunterings  a  little  further  to  Grimbald  Bridge. 
This  is  a  very  old  structure,  and  is  mentioned  in  an 
agreement  between  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Sir 
Robert  Plumpton,  in  1285.  During  the  Civil  Wars  of 
the  time  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  the  bridge,  then  a  narrow 
pass,  was  held  by  the  troops  of  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  (see  p. 
186),  a  well-devised  stratagem  which  prevented  an  open 
assault  upon  the  town,  and  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Earl 
Percy's  forces,  and  to  the  battle  of  Bramham  Moor, 
where  the  great  Earl  was  slain,  a.d.  1408. 

The  bridge  is  now  a  substantial  structure  of  two  arches, 
but  in  the  days  of  the  monasteries  it  consisted  of  a  single 
arch,  as  is  recorded  by  Leland.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  one 
very  greate  bridge  for  one  bo  we." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Round  about  Plumpton. 

LUMPTON  is  best  known,  and  deservedly 
celebrated,  for  its  remarkable  piece  of  scenery, 
familiarly  known  as  "Plumpton  Rocks."  The 
place  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer 
months,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  drives  from  Harrogate 
in  the  visiting  season.  A  small  charge  is  made  at  the 
Lodge  for  permission  to  view  the  grounds,  which  were 
laid  out  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  Daniel 
Lascelles,  Esq.,  soon  after  he  bought  the  estate  from  the 
last  heir  of  the  Plumptons.  They  cover  over  20  acres, 
including  a  lake  of  about  six  acres,  and  are  attractively 
arranged  with  walks,  and  planted  with  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  These  consist  largely  of  evergreens,  which 
afford  a  delightful  shade  in  summer  and  give  the  place  a 
warm  and  attractive  appearance  in  the  winter  season. 

The  rocks,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic  proportions, 
often  assume  very  picturesque  or  curious  and  grotesque 
forms,  and  the  walks  are  so  designed  that  the  visitor  may 
pass  close  under  or  between  the  dissevered  fragments. 
Various  names  have  been  given  to  particular  spots  about 
them  such  as  the  Lion's  Den,  Echo  Rock,  Needle's  Eye, 
Lovers'  Leap,  &c.  The  last-mentioned  is  a  somewhat 
formidable  opening  between  two  immense  masses  which 
hang  close  above  the  lake,  and  is  said  to  be  so  named 
from  the  tradition  of  an  unfortunate  lover  having  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt  to  leap  the  breach ;  such  a  feat  perforce 
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must  he  perform  before  his  lady  fair  would  consent  to  tie 
the  nuptial  knot.  To  view  so  dangerous  and  ill-omened  a 
spot  and  reflect  that  were  such  a  condition  imposed  on 
every  matrimonial  suitor,  weddings  surely  would  be  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence  ! 

The  rocks  belong  to  the  uppermost  bed  of  what  is 
geologically  designated  the  Third  Grits  of  the  Millstone 
Grit  series.  The  stone  is  generally  of  a  red  or  purple 
colour  due  to  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  it  contains, 
derived  partly  from  the  Permian  red  sandstones  and  lime- 
stone which  once  overlaid  this  district,  but  are  now  quite 
denuded  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
quarried  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  exposed,  tumbled 
and  weathered  masses,  with  their  deep  furrows  and  joint- 
ings being  often  readily  broken,  are  thus  comparatively 
easy  to  work.  Some  of  the  pieces,  indeed,  are  of  such 
extraordinary  dimensions,  being  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
through,  that  it  is  conjectured  the  well-known  ancient 
monoliths  at  Boroughbridge,  called  the  Devil's  Arrows, 
have  been  obtained  at  Plumpton,  although  it  is  eight 
miles  distant.  The  stones,  however,  are  of  the  same  grit 
as  at  Plumpton,  and  the  road  thence  through  Knares- 
borough  and  Minskip  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country. 

Plumpton  is  described  in  Domesday  as  in  two  manors 
belonging  to  William  de  Percy  and  Giselbert  Tyson,  the 
whole  having  been  held  by  a  wealthy  noble,  Gamelbar, 
who  had  been  lord  of  many  other  possessions  in  York- 
shire, including  the  adjoining  manor  of  Spofforth.  The 
Normans  wrote  the  name  Pluntone,  perhaps  an  attempt 
to  interpret  the  Anglo-Saxon  Plume-ton,  literally  plum- 
enclosure,  in  allusion  to  the  number  of  plum-trees  growing 
here.  Many  places  are  named  after  certain  trees,  and 
the  district  of  Knaresborough  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  its  plum-trees. 

Plumpton  gave  name  to  a  family  of  great  distinction 
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who  continued  lords  of  this  place  for  upwards  of  six 
centuries,  but  whether  they  were  of  Norman  offspring  or 
descendants  of  some  who  had  been  settled  here  at  an 
earlier  period  is  not  ascertained.  For  a  long  period  the 
family  held  the  hereditary  office  of  Master  Foresters  of 
the  old  Royal  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  besides  that  of 
Bailiffs  of  the  Burgh  and  Constables  of  the  Castle  of 
Knaresborough  under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 
Holding  their  estates  of  the  Percies  they  bore  upon  their 
shield  the  Percy  arms,  with  the  difference  only  of  an 


Plumpton  Towers  from  the  South. 

escallop  shell  (gules)  inserted  in  the  centre  of  each  fusil, 
as  a  token  of  dependency.  Sir  Robert  de  Plumpton,  who 
died  about  1295,  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  coat,  and 
it  may  be  seen  displayed  on  the  shield  borne  by  the  effigy 
of  somewhat  later  date  in  Spofforth  Church. 

Sir  Robert  Plumpton,  who  was  knighted  by  the  Pro- 
tector in  person  on  the  field  of  Hoton,  near  Berwick, 
22nd  August,  1482,  married  in  1477,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Gascoigne,  of  Gawkthorp,  Kt.,  and  whom 
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he  addresses  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "  my  deare  hart,"  and 
"  my  entyrely  and  right  hartily  beloved  wife,  Dame  Agnes 
Plumpton,"  entreating  her  in  the  same  epistle  to  "  see 
that  the  manor  and  the  place  of  Plumpton  bee  surely  and 
stedfastly  kept,"  and  that  on  a  particular  Tuesday,  at 
even,  he  is  going  to  invite  "  my  nephew  Gascoigne,  my 
cousin  Pygot  [Sir  Randolph  Pygot,  of  Clotherholme], 
my  brother  Ward  [Sir  Christ.  Ward,  brother-in-law  to 
Sir  Robert  Plumpton],  Ralph  Nevill,  Ninnie  Markinfield, 
Thomas  Fairfax,  Nicholas  Girlington  [of  Hackforth], 
with  many  other  friends  and  lovers,"  to  a  grand  supper, 
for  which  he  enjoins  the  said  "deare  hart"  to  have  a 
beast  killed  and  "  six  muttons."  What  other  viands 
accompanied  this  extraordinary  provision  for  a  single 
supper  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  the  ales  and  wines  required,  no  doubt,  to  wash  down 
the  said  whole  ox  and  half-a-dozen  sheep.  It  must  be 
with  peculiar  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  human 
pleasures  one  looks  on  the  vacant  piece  of  park-ground 
where  so  many  knightly  heroes  and  fair  dames  were  once 
gathered,  and  where  all  this  feasting  and  revelry  took 
place.  The  accompanying  view  of  the  old  Towers  is 
copied  by  permission  from  a  scarce  drawing  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings,  as  elsewhere  related,  were 
pulled  down  about  a.d.  1760.  Adjoining  the  Towers  was 
a  private  chapel,  and  on  one  of  its  windows  were  painted 
the  arms  of  Hammerton  impaling  Plumpton,  likewise  of 
Darell  impaling  Plumpton,  and  of  Plumpton  impaling 
Clifford.  In  the  chapel,  too,  was  a  coat  :  Argent,  a  fess 
between  three  wolves'  heads  erased  gules,  intended,  per- 
haps, for  the  arms  of  office  of  the  Master  Forester  of  the 
Royal  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  held  by  the  Plumptons. 
In  the  Hall  was  an  ancient  shield  :  Quarterly,  Plumpton 
and  Foljambe,  impaling  Stapleton  with  the  mullet,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Sir  William  Plumpton  and  his 
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first  wife,  Elizabeth  Stapleton,  who  were  married  20th 
January,  141 5- 16. 

Several  of  the  early  Plumptons  gave  lands,  &c,  to  the 
monasteries,  and  forming  alliances  with  the  best  Catholic 
families  suffered  severely  during  the  religious  reaction 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  for  their  unflinching  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  same  faith.  Likewise  during 
the  later  Civil  Wars  their  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  cause 
involved  them  in  difficulties  from  which  the  family 
never  wholly  recovered.  John  Plumpton,  a  captain  in 
the  King's  army,  received  a  bad  wound  at  Marston  Moor 
in  1644,  ar|d  after  the  battle  was  conveyed* to  Knares- 
borough,  where  he  lingered  a  few  days  and  then  died. 
Soon  afterwards  General  Lambert  captured  a  party  of 
the  King's  horse  at  Plumpton,  taking  prisoners  140 
dragoons,  along  with  their  commander,  Col.  MacMoyler, 
and  three  other  officers.  Sir  Edward  Plumpton,  father 
of  Captain  Plumpton,  who  died  in  1665,  bequeathed  the 
family  patrimony  to  his  grandson,  Robert  Plumpton,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Middleton,  of  Stockeld.* 

The  last  heir-male  of  this  ancient  line  was  Robert 
Plumpton,  Esq.,  who  died  unmarried  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Cambray,  in  France,  August  8th,  1749.  He 
became  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  belief,  but  some  time 
before  his  fatal  illness  at  Cambray,  he  took  counsel  of  his 
aunt  Anne,  who  was  a  nun  in  the  Benedictine  Convent 
there,  and  being  shortly  re-established  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  died  in  the  old  faith  of  his 
fathers. 

The  estate  at  Plumpton,  which  at  that  time  was  said 
to  be  worth  about  ^"700  a  year,  was  sold  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Plumpton  and  the  co-heirs,  to  Daniel  Lascelles,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Northallerton,  whose  elder    brother,  Edwin 

*  For  the  Pedigree  of  Plumpton  see  Foster's  West  Riding  County 
Families,  vol.  11.  ;  Dugdale  s  Visitation,  page  190;  Tonge's  Visitation, 
page,  55,  &c. 
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Lascelles,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Scarborough,  was  created  Baron 
Harewood  in  1790,  and  in  whose  descendants  the  property 
is  still  vested. 

Leland,  the  famous  antiquary,  who  visited  the  place 
about  the  time  of  the  great  Reformation,  thus  notices  the 
old  manor-house  already  mentioned,  called  Plumpton 
Towers  :  "  From  Gnarresborow  over  Nid  river  almost  al 
by  wood  a  mile  to  Pluntone,  wher  is  a  park  and  a  fair 
house  of  stone  with  2  towers  longging  to  the  same. 
Plumpton  is  now  owner  of  it,  a  man  of  fair  lande,  and 
lately  augmented  by  wedding  the  doghter  and  heire 
generall  of  the  Babthorps."  A  license  to  embattle  the 
mansion  at  Plumpton  and  enclose  a  park,  with  liberty  of 
warren  and  chase,  was  obtained  by  Sir  William  Plumpton 
in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  began  the  work  of  impaling  an  extensive 
park  area,  but  in  the  15th  Edward  IV.  (1475),  a  royal 
precept  came  prohibiting  him  from  imparking  certain 
grounds  within  the  manor,  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Forest  of  Knaresborough.  The  warrant  recites  that  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  possessions  thereof  were 
severed  from  the  possessions  of  the  Crown,  "so  as 
nothing  of  the  same  our  Duchy  may  pass  from  us  but 
under  our  seal  ordained  for  the  same."* 

The  above  stronghold,  which  doubtless  occupied  the 
same  site  as  the  previous  capital  mansion  in  Norman 
times,  was  pulled  down  by  its  new  proprietor  about  the 
year  1760,  and  a  portion  of  the  material  was  used  in  the 
re-erection  of  a  much  larger  building  on  the  same  spot. 
But  Daniel  Lascelles,  Esq.,  having  bought  the  Golds- 
borough  estate,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  fine 
old  Elizabethan  mansion,  Goldsborough  Hall,  and  so  the 
Plumpton  establishment  was  never  completed.  Within 
a  few  years  it  was  entirely  taken  down  and  every  stone 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  gate-pillars, 

*  Duchy  of  Lane.  Miscell.,  30th  Report  Dept.  Keeper,  1869. 
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which  still  remain  to  mark  its  site.  These  stand  on  the 
piece  of  open  ground  south-west  of  the  present  spacious 
and  substantial  houses,  with  gardens  attached,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  caretaker,  and  where  visitors  are  received  and 
refreshments  provided.  These  buildings  were  to  have 
iformed  part  of  the  offices  and  stables  of  the  new  Hall, 
and  at  one  time  were  used  as  a  mart  for  entire  horses, 
and  a  foal  show  was  held  here.  In  what  is  now  the  large 
visitors'  hall  the  Court  Leets  of  the  manor  were  formerly 
held. 

A  little  east  of  the  Rocks  stands  Plumpton  Grange, 
while  further  east  again  is  Loxley  and  Brame  House. 
This  district  was  anciently  demesne  woods  of  the  Forest 
of  Knaresborough,  but  in  1285  Sir  Robert  Plumpton 
made  an  agreement  with  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  to 
assart  or  clear  these  lands  of  bush  and  wood,  and  convert 
the  ground  to  profitable  use,  yet  they  were  still  to  remain 
parcel  of  the  chase  and  forest  of  Knaresborough. 

Following  the  road  from  Plumpton  to  SpofTorth  (two 
miles),  we  pass  the  historic  domain  of  Braham  or 
Brame  Hall.  It  is  now  a  single  farmhouse,  but  at  the 
Norman  Conquest  this  very  valuable  territory  was  con- 
stituted three  separate  manors  held  respectively  by 
William  de  Percy,  Giselbert  Tyson,  and  Ernegis  de 
Burun,  and  valued  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  at  80s., 
besides  one  mill  of  the  value  of  5s.  ^.d.  A  portion  of 
this  well-farmed  domain  was  apparently  converted  from 
productive  arable  land  into  wood  pasture  and  waste  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  Royal  Forest,  and  accordingly 
its  total  value  was  reduced  in  a.d.  1086  to  51s.  4d.* 

The  family  of  Brame  was  of  considerable  consequence 
during  the  Norman  and  succeeding  ages,  and  the  name 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  oldest  local  charters. 
Hippolitus  de  Brame,  lord  of  Brame,  Middleton,  &c, 
was  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1154 — 1189),  and 

*  See  my  Through  Airedale  from  Goole  to  Malham,  page  189. 
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to  him  the  Middletons  of  Stockeld,  near  Spofforth,  trace 
their  descent.  The  early  Brames  were  in  covenant  with 
the  local  Templars,  and  among  the  oldest  Ribston 
evidences  is  a  deed  wherein  Helianus,  son  of  Henry  de 
Brame,  sells  to  the  brotherhood  all  his  land  in  the  vill  of 
Ribston,  which  he  formerly  held  of  Robert  de  Ros. 
Sir  Peter  de  Brame  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  took 
the  name  of  Middleton,  and  his  son,  Sir  Adam  de  Middle- 
ton,  according  to  the  Nomina  Villarum,  was  lord  of 
Middleton  in  1315-16.  There  is  a  fine  recumbent  effigy 
in  chain-mail  of  one  of  these  descendants  of  the  lords  of 
Brame  in  Ilkley  Parish  Church.* 

At  the  end  of  the  13th  century  we  find  the  Hartlingtons 
in  possession  of  Brame,  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  manor  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  or  his  grantees  in  consequence  of  William  de 
Hartlington,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Hartlington,  chev., 
having  allied  himself  with  the  Scots,  temp.  Edward  II. 
The  Hartlingtons,  however,  regained  possession,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Chambers 
family,  but  whether  by  purchase  or  marriage  is  not 
apparent.  As  appears  by  the  Poll  Tax  of  1378  they  had 
evidently  been  settled  at  Brame  some  time.  Will,  de  la 
Chaumbre  purchased  in  Brame,  26th  Edward  III.,  from 
Nigellus  le  Taillour  and  Cecilia  his  wife,  three  messuages, 
four  score  acres  of  land,  and  six  acres  of  meadow  for  20 
marks  of  silver.  In  all  likelihood  this  included  Brame 
House.  Henry  and  John  de  Chambre  each  received  ten 
marks  under  the  will  of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  in  1419, 
and  Henry  de  Chambre,  of  Brame,  is  executor  of  the  will 
of  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  Kt.,  eldest  son  of  Judge 
Gascoigne,  in  1423. 

Afterwards  the  ancient  manor  of  Brame  passed  by  sale 
in  thirds,  presumably  from  co-heiresses,  two-thirds  going 
to  the  Pavers,  and  eventually  the  whole.    Richard  Paver 

*  See  my  Upper  Wharf edale,  page  208. 
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was  living  here  in  1622,  and  was  buried  at  Spofforth.  To 
them  succeeded  the  powerful  family  of  Cholmondeley  or 
Cholmley,  lords  of  Whitby,  Ingleton,*  &c,  whose  lineage 
is  given  in  Foster's  Pedigrees  of  Yorkshire  County  Families. 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  known  as  the  "  Black  Knight  of 
the  North,"  died  in  1579,  and  was  ancestor  of  Richard 
Cholmley,  who  resided  at  Braham  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  entered  his  pedigree  at  the  Visitation 
at  York,  nth  Aug.,  1666.  His  will  is  dated  March  18th, 
1 690- 1.  In  the  windows  of  the  Hall  were  some  quarries 
of  old  glass  emblazoned  with  the  family  arms. 

The  manor  of  Brame  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Stapletons,  and  was  sold  24th  Charles  I. 
by  Mary,  widow  of  Miles  Stapleton,  to  John  Swale, 
whose  descendants  have  long  resided  at  Rudfarlington  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Sir  Benjamin  Swale,  the  "  workman 
baronet,"  of  Knaresborough,  died  at  the  old  Scalaber 
farm,  in  Plumpton,  in  1889,  and  his  brother  James  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  The  history  of  this  baronetcy  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  The  family  sprang  from  Swaledale 
in  the  North  Riding,  and  traces  its  descent  back  to  one 
Alured  de  Swale,  nephew  and  chief  chamberlain  to 
Walter  de  Gaunt,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Swaledale  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus.  Solomon  Swale,  a  barrister 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  M.P.  for  Aldburgh  in  1660,  was 
created  a  baronet  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  II.  in  helping 
forward  the  Restoration.  The  King  granted  him  a  lease 
of  all  his  manor  and  estates,  except  Swale  Hall,  in 
Swaledale,  which  had  been  settled  upon  his  eldest  son  at 
his  marriage,  and  at  his  death  in  1678  this  son,  Sir  Henry, 
succeeded  him.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Solomon  Swale, 
who  became  involved  in  several  costly  Chancery  suits 
touching  lead-mines,  &c,  in  Swaledale,  the  whole  of  his 
property  being  squandered  in  litigation,  and  he  died  in 
great  poverty  in  1732. 

*  See  my  Craven  Highlands,  p.  210  ;  Bradford  Antiquary  (1904),  p.  418. 
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The  family  fortunes  were  never  recovered  but  the  title 
ultimately  descended  to  Mr.  John  Swale,  the  "  landlord 
baronet "  of  the  Royal  Oak  at  Knaresborough,  and  at  his 
death  in  July,  1888,  it  went  to  the  above-mentioned 
Benjamin  Swale,  ninth  baronet,  who  died  in  the  following 
year,  aged  73.  Sir  Benjamin  had  carried  on  business  as 
an  ironmonger  in  the  Market  Place,  Knaresborough,  but 
retiring  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  small  house  near  the  Town  Hall.  He  had 
an  unobtrusive  disposition,  and  was  fond  of  reading,  his 
tall  and  gentlemanly  figure  being  one  of  the  most  familiar 
daily  visitors  to  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  Institute  in 
the  town.  He  was  also  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
Knaresborough  Local  Board. 

A  little  beyond  Braham,  towards  Spofforth,  we  pass  a 
farmhouse  called  Crosper,  and  on  the  right,  at  a  distance 
of  about  100  yards  from  the  road,  in  a  piece  of  low-lying 
ground  known  by  the  uninviting  name  of  He'll  Hole,  is  a 
large  and  curiously-formed  gritstone  rock,  which  tradition 
associates  with  superstitious  practices  in  remote  ages. 
The  stone  is  nearly  100  feet  at  its  greatest  girth,  and  25 
feet  high.  It  is  pierced  through  its  whole  diameter  with 
an  aperture  five  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  and  has  a 
basin-like  cavity  in  the  bottom. 

Not  far  from  here,  on  the  Spofforth  road,  is  an  inter- 
esting house  called  Angler's  Lodge,  built  about  50  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Fredk.  Oates.  He  was  well-known 
as  an  expert  angler,  and  named  his  home  after  his  favourite 
pastime.  He  had  travelled  extensively,  and  had  collected 
numbers  of  antiquities  and  relics  locally  as  well  as  from 
various  parts.  The  remarkable  grotto  and  rockery  in  the 
garden  is  the  outcome  of  these  accumulations.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Oates  built  a  house  at  Farnham,  where  he 
died,  having  sold  the  Angler's  Lodge  to  Mr.  Thos.  Aked, 
whose  sisters-in-law,  the  Misses  Kaye,  are  the  present 
occupants  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Harrogate  :   "  The  Yorkshire  Kissingen." 


HE  fame  of  this  great  inland  health  resort,  not 
inaptly  called  the  "  Yorkshire  Kissingen  "  and 
the  "  Cheltenham  of  the  North,"  is  steadily 
increasing.  From  a  resident  population  of 
less  than  1200  m  1801  it  rose  to  5567  in  1861,  and  has 
now  about  28,000  inhabitants.  The  death-rate  is  remark- 
ably low,  having  for  some  years  past  averaged  only  12*7 
per  thousand.  The  virtues  of  its  mineral  springs,  the 
salubrity  of  its  air,  its  adaptability  for  residential  pur- 
poses, and  the  perfect  sanitation  of  the  place,  coupled  with 
the  energies  of  a  capable  and  enterprising  Corporation, 
have  indeed  made  Harrogate  what  it  is,  and  its  progress, 
particularly  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been  rapid 
and  complete.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
locality  was  nothing  but  a  wild  unbroken  common,  "bare 
and  bleak,"  wrote  Smollett,  "without  tree  or  shrub,  or 
the  least  signs  of  cultivation  ;"  a  description  though 
somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
Harrogate  of  a  hundred  years  back.  In  1777  Thomas 
Pennant  wrote  that  the  place  contained  "several  excellent 
inns  scattered  along  the  edge  of  a  dreary  moor."  An 
interesting  view  of  Low  Harrogate  from  Nicholson's 
drawing,  engraved  and  published  by  J.  Walker  in  1796, 
is  appended,  and  it  gives  a  fairly  accurate  delineation 
of  the  aspects  of  the  place  at  that  time.  No  fewer  than 
five  inns  are  shewn  in  this  picture  ;  commencing  on  the 
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left  side  we  have  the  old  White  Hart  (rebuilt  in  1846), 
then  the  Blue  Bell  (which  stood  where  Fletcher's  saddler's 
shop  now  is),  next  the  Crown  (where  Lord  Byron  wrote 
a  characteristic  poem,  To  a  beautiful  Quaker),  and  the 
Crescent  (a  century  ago  known  as  the  Half  Moon),  and 
lastly  the  Swan.  A  stream  ran  in  the  hollow  below  the 
tall  old  tree  in  the  view.  Cold  Bath  Road  at  this  time 
was  called  Robin  Hood's  Lane. 

At  High  Harrogate  the  aspects  were  scarcely  less 
primitive,  and  from  the  annexed  delineation  some  idea  of 


High  Harrogate  in  1825. 

its  appearance  nearly  a  century  ago  may  be  obtained. 
The  view  is  of  Regent's  Parade,  with  the  Stray  in  front. 
The  three-story  building  on  the  left  is  Park  House  ;  next 
to  it  is  a  bow-windowed  house,  then  well-known  to 
visitors  as  Langdale's  Library  and  Reading  Room  (in 
1825).  It  was  purchased  by  Win.  Langdale  in  1829,  and 
for  more  than  half-a-century  previously  it  had  been  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Hargrove,  the  historian. 
The  tall  building  on  the  extreme  right  was  Gascoigne's 
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hotel,  now  the  County  hotel,  and  in  front  of  it  runs  the  old 
Knaresborough  road.    Christ  Church  was  not  then  built. 

As  part  of  the  old  Forest  it  lay  on  the  "gate"  or  way 
from  the  castle  of  Knaresborough  to  the  royal  park  at 
Haverah,  anciently  Heywra,  Hayra,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  I  opine,  Harrogate,  or  Hawragate  obtains 
its  name.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Haverah  Park- 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone  tower,  known  from 
time  immemorial  as  "  John  o'  Gaunt's  Castle,"  doubtless 
a  hunting-lodge  erected  by  this  illustrious  follower  of  the 
chase,  who  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Knaresborough 
from  1 371  to  1399.  Thomas  Chaucer,  son  of  the 
distinguished  poet,  was  during  this  period  his  seneschal, 
and  in  all  probability  was  concerned  in  the  building  of 
the  old  tower. 

Although  the  mineral  waters  at  Harrogate  seem  to 
have  been  known  at  an  early  period,  it  was  not  until  near 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  that  prominence  was  given 
to  the  fact  by  the  discovery  of  the  "Old  Spa"  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Slingsby,  of  Scriven.  He  had 
travelled  a  good  deal  abroad  and  found  the  Harrogate 
water  contained  properties  very  similar  to  the  celebrated 
chalybeate  spa  of  Saviniere  in  Germany.  This  old 
Tewit  Well  (so  called)  was  covered  with  a  dome  by 
Lord  Loughborough  in  1786.  The  spa*  was  much 
visited,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1687  that  the  first 
inn,  called  the  Queen's  Head,  was  built.  "  Before  that 
time,"  says  Hargrove,  who  died  in  1818,  "the  water- 
drinkers  lodged  in  the  cottages  aud  farmhouses  round 
about,  but  the  company  increasing  every  year  gave 
encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  to  extend  their  accom- 
modation, and  before  the  year  1700  there  were  three  good 
inns  at  High  Harrogate."  There  was  no  fee  for  taking 
the  waters.    The  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  enclosure  of 

*  The  word  Spa  is  derived  from  the  town  of  that  name  in  Belgium. 
Locally  there  is  no  use  of  this  word  before  the  16th  or  early  17th 
century. 
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the  Forest  in  1770  stipulates  that  all  persons  whomsoever 
shall  and  may  have  free  access  at  all  times  to  these 
springs,  and  take  the  benefit  thereof  without  being  subject 
to  any  payment  or  acknowledgment  whatsoever. 

A  certain  Thomas  Baskerville,  a  southern  antiquary, 
temp.  Charles  II.,  came  "  to  see  the  Spa  Water  at 
Harricate,"  and  as  his  observations  have  only  recently 
come  to  light  in  a  volume  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  here  this  old-time 
visitor's  amusing  experience.  "  At  your  first  coming 
hither  you  shall  meet  with  a  troublesome  delight,  and 
importunity  among  the  women  here  almost  as  eager  as 
that  of  the  watermen  of  London,  who  shall  be  your 
servant  to  fill  water  to  you  when  you  go  to  the  wells,  or 
bring  it  to  your  lodging  when  you  do  not.  And  this 
clamour  we  were  fain  to  endure,  because  we  were  not 
resolved  to  drink  the  water,  this  evening  and  next  morn- 
ing— for  they  got  into  our  chambers  before  we  got  out  of 
our  beds — with  pots  of  water,  one  crying  out,  '  O,  sir,  I 
am  pretty  Betty,  let  me  serve  you  ;  '  another,  '  Kate  and 
cos  Doll,  sir,  do  let  we  tend  you,  we  be  so  fair  ;  '  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth  they  fell  short  of  that,  for  their  faces 
did  shine  like  bacon  rind  ;  and  for  beauty  may  vie  with 
an  old  Bath  guide's  ass,  the  sulphur  waters  had  so  fouled 
their  pristine  complexions." 

This  indeed  was  a  hard  reflection  on  the  rustic  damsels 
of  Harrogate,  as  well  as  on  the  purifying  qualities  of  the 
wondrous  waters,  but  women  had  no  rights  then,  and  the 
waters  had  yet  "  to  make  their  way !  "  But  Time  brings 
its  revenge,  and  what  a  transformation  since  then !  Could 
these  old  visitors  but  see  the  change  that  has  been  made, 
with  what  consternation  would  they  not  look  upon  the 
many  handsome  new  streets  and  thoroughfares  with  the 
array  of  grand  hotels,  villas,  churches,  houses  and  shops, 
public  halls  and  institutions,  and  diverse  places  of  enter- 
tainment, which  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
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requirements  of  the  people,  who,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  annually  throng  to  this  favourite  spa.  But 
it  may  in  truth  be  said  of  Harrogate  as  a  wag  once  wrote 
of  Bath  : 

Some  go  for  the  sake  of  the  waters — 
Well,  they  are  the  old-fashioned  elves — 

And  some  to  dispose  of  their  daughters, 
And  some  to  dispose  of  themselves. 

Originally  included  in  the  parish  of  Knaresborough 
Harrogate  is  now  divided  into  five  ecclesiastical  districts, 
viz.  :  Christ  Church,  St.  Luke's,  Bilton,  St.  Peter's, 
St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Mark's.  The  first  place  of  worship 
to  be  erected  was  the  old  chapel  of  St.  John,  in  High 
Harrogate,  opened  in  1749,  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the 
mother  church  at  Knaresborough.  It  was  superseded 
by  the  present  Christ  Church,  which  was  consecrated 
on  October  1st,  1831  ;  the  first  incumbent  being  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kennion,  M.A.,  who  died  at  Cheltenham 
in  1846,  and  was  grandfather  of  the  present  Right  Rev. 
George  Wyndham  Kennion,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Low  Harrogate, 
was  erected  in  1825;  St.  Peter's,  in  Cambridge  Street, 
in  1870 ;  St.  Luke's,  in  Walker  Road,  in  1897  5  ar|d 
St.  Mark's,  in  Leeds  Road,  in  1899.  Other  denominations 
are  represented  by  substantial  buildings  in  and  about  the 
town. 

The  environs  of  Harrogate  are  decidedly  attractive,  a 
consideration  of  no  small  importance  to  visitors  at  the 
spa.  But  wherever  you  may  be  in  Yorkshire  you  can 
never  in  fact  be  far  away  from  spots  of  historic  interest 
or  charming  scenery.  Harrogate  as  a  centre  possesses 
both  of  these  allurements  in  a  high  degree.  Especially 
is  the  approach  to  Knaresborough  from  this  side  of  the 
Nidd  one  of  striking  beauty.  Take  the  train  or  walk, 
for  instance,  to  Starbeck*  (i|  miles),  thence  follow  the 

*  In  a  charter  of  grant  by  William  de  Stutevill  to  Nigel  de 
Plumpton  in  a.d.  1199,  written  Osberne-Stahe-bec. 
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Knaresborough  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  little 
beyond  the  road  to  Crimple,  and  enter  the  lane  leading 
to  Bilton.  This  is  a  charming  little  excursion.  In  a  field 
on  Bilton  Banks,  a  short  distance  away,  is  an  excellent 
sulphur  spring  which  is  now  covered  in,  the  waters  being 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  large  drinking  fountain,  erected 
in  the  Jubilee  year  (1887)  at  the  High  Bridge,  Knares- 
borough . 

Bilton  is  an  ancient  settlement,  written  in  Domesday 
Bileton  and  Billeton,  the  prefix,  no  doubt,  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  founder's  name.  The  Hall  probably 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Forest  lodge  of  Bilton  Park, 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Peter  Slingsby. 
The  present  Hall  is  a  spacious  brick-built  old  mansion, 
which  was  considerably  improved  and  enlarged  in  1857. 
Here  during  the  Civil  Wars  resided  Thomas  Stockdale, 
M.P.  for  Knaresborough,  a  partisan  of  the  Parliament 
and  an  intimate  of  Lord  Fairfax.  Some  of  his  letters 
are  embodied  in  the  published  volumes  of  the  Fairfax 
Correspondence.  Christopher  Stockdale,  also  M.P.  for 
Knaresborough,  sold  the  property  in  1742  to  Mr.  John 
Farside  Watson,  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  ancestry, 
with  whose  descendants  it  still  remains.  The  Church 
(St.  John's)  here  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the 
Early  English  style,  from  designs  by  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  and  consecrated  in  1857.  It  was  erected  at 
the  sole  charge  of  William  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  largest  local  landowners,  and  descended  from  the 
family  of  Sheepshanks  of  Linton-in-Craven. 

Belmont,  which  lies  near  the  junction  of  the  Knares- 
borough and  Crimple  roads  mentioned,  is  also  an  ancient 
property  that  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  local  charters. 
Three  acres  of  land  "  in  the  field  of  Belmond  within  the 
metes  of  the  Forest "  were  allotted  to  the  house  of 
St.  Robert  of  Knaresborough  in  13 17.  There  is  a  farm- 
house here  which  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  the 
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Pennington  family  for  three  generations.  Some  years 
ago  the  proprietor  told  me  he  ploughed  up  a  12  pound 
iron  cannon-ball  in  a  field  north-west  of  the  farm  (doubt- 
less a  relic  of  the  Civil  War),  and  in  another  field,  which 
for  several  centuries  up  to  recently  had  been  woodland, 
he  found  two  ancient  stone  querns,  or  hand  corn-mills, 
such  as  were  in  common  use  in  this  country  down  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.*  They  are  the  hand-mills  of  Scripture, 
and  are  referred  to  by  our  Saviour  in  the  24th  chapter  of 
Matthew,  the  41st  verse. 

In  descending  towards  Knaresborough  a  charming 
view  of  the  old  town  is  obtained,  with  the  high-placed 
ruins  of  the  castle,  the  battlemented  bridge,  the  red  and 
blue  slate  terraced  roofs,  and  the  solid  tower  of  the  old 
church  reared  among  the  breadths  of  luxuriant  foliage. 
On  the  further  side  of  the  Nidd  stands  Conyngham  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Basil  T.  Woodd,  Esq.,  J. P.  It 
occupies  a  rich  and  sheltered  position  beneath  a  back- 
ground of  fine  trees  ;  its  green  lawns  and  gardens,  in 
season,  being  bright  with  blooms  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
while  the  front  of  the  house  is  aglow  with  tints  and 
greenery  of  spreading  creepers. 

Conyngham  Hall  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  mansion 
which  for  several  centuries  belonged  to  the  distinguished 
family  of  Coghill,  and  was  called  Coghill  Hall.f    It  was 

*  According  to  Geo.  Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry,  published 
in  1653,  these  primitive  utensils  were  in  use  in  this  country  as  late 
even  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  though  apparently  only  for 
the  grinding  of  malt. 

f  For  a  history  of  this  family  see  Mr.  J.  H.  Coghill's  The  Coghill 
Family  from  a.d.  1377  to  J 879,  and  for  an  account  of  Rear- Admiral 
Sir  Josiah  Coghill,  3rd  baronet,  of  Coghill  Hall,  who  died  in  April, 
1843,  aged  74,  see  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1843,  11. ,  93  ;  also 
Parkinson's  Lays  and  Leaves  of  the  Forest,  &c.  Lieut.  Nevill  Coghill 
and  Lieut.  Teignmouth  Melvill  are  the  "  two  horsemen  "  who  form 
the  subject  of  Robert  Buchanan's  masterly  poem  on  The  Battle  of 
Isandnla.  These  gallant  officers  were  killed  whilst  escaping  with  the 
colours,  January  22nd,  1879. 
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rebuilt  by  Marmaduke  Coghill  in  the  year  1555.  In  1796 
the  hall  and  estate,  comprising  about  50  acres,  were  sold 
by  Sir  J.  T.  C.  Coghill,  Bart.,  to  Ellen,  Dowager  Countess 
of  Conyngham,  who  restored  and  enlarged  the  ancient 
homestead  and  changed  the  name  to  Conyngham  House. 
Lady  Conyngham,  the  founder  of  the  house,  was  of  a 
very  charitable  disposition,  and  did  much  good  by  her 
influence  and  wealth.  On  the  death  of  the  Countess  the 
estate  passed  to  her  kinsman,  Sir  Francis  N.  Burton, 
who  in  1 83 1  sold  it  to  Mr.  Marcus  Worsley,  from  whom 
the  late  Mr.  Woodd  purchased  it  in  1856.    His  grandson, 

B.  A.  H.  Woodd,  Esq.,  sold  the  hall  and  estate  to 

C.  H.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  a  large  colliery  proprietor  in 
the  West  Riding,  who  is  the  present  owner  and  occupier. 

The  family  of  Woodd  was  long  settled  in  Shropshire, 
at  Shinewood  and  at  White  Abbey,  and  their  pedigree  is 
fully  set  out  in  the  Herald's  Visitation  of  Shropshire  in  1623, 
and  signed  by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  though  unfor- 
tunate Dr.  Basil  Woodd,  Chancellor  of  Rochester,  who 
suffered  so  severely  for  his  devotion  to  Charles  I.* 

The  late  Mr.  Basil  Thomas  Woodd,  of  Conyngham 
Hall,  served  the  town  of  Knaresborough  and  county  gen- 
erally in  various  ways  for  more  than  half-a-century.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  June  4th,  1895,  he  was  senior  acting 
magistrate  of  the  West  Riding,  having  been  a  magistrate 
of  this  division  since  1842.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  useful  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knares- 
borough. He  was  elected  M.P.  for  that  borough  in  the 
Conservative  interest  as  far  back  as  1852,  at  which  time 
he  was,  I  believe,  residing  at  Thorpe  Green,  near  Cattal, 
but  was  well-known  at  Knaresborough  from  his  regular 
attendance  on  the  magistrates'  bench  there,  as  well  as 
with  other  matters  connected  with  the  old  town.  At  the 
following  parliamentary  elections  in  1857,  1859,  and  1865, 

*  For  a  pedigree  of  the  Yorkshire  Wood  els  see  Whitaker's  Craven, 
3rd  edition. 
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he  was  returned  again  for  the  same  place,  but  in  1868, 
after  16  years  close  attention  to  parliamentary  duties, 
Mr.  Woodd,  needing  rest,  withheld  his  candidature  and 
the  seat  was  lost  to  his  party  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth, 
of  Bradford,  being  the  victor.  In  1874,  however,  he 
again  came  forward  and  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  and  continued  to  represent  the  town  until  March, 
1880,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Sir  Henry  Meysey- 
Thompson,  who,  however,  was  unseated  in  the  July 
following. 

The  late  Mr.  Woodd  was  great-great-great  grandson 
of  the  before-mentioned  Dr.  Basil  Woodd  of  Civil  War 
note,  and  had  in  his  possession  the  Star  of  the  Mantle  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  traditionally  held  as  the  parting 
memorial  given  to  Capt.  Basil  Woodd  by  King  Charles  I. 
on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  The  interesting  object 
measures  13  inches  from  point  to  point  each  way,  and  is 
curiously  yet  beautifully  wrought  with  fine  silver  wire  ; 
the  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  is  stitched  in 
silver  on  a  ground  of  white  satin,  and  the  central  cross 
is  of  crimson  velvet.  The  ornament  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  when  I  viewed  it  some  years  ago  was  kept  like 
a  picture,  framed  beneath  glass. 

Among  other  and  more  extended  excursions  from 
Harrogate  the  visitor  has  an  ample  choice.  There  are 
four-in-hand  coaches  running  daily  in  the  fine  season  to 
Studley,  Fountains  Abbey,  and  Ripon  ;  also  to  Plumpton 
and  Knaresborough,  Almescliff  Crags,  Staveley  and  Cop- 
grove,  and  Fewston.  Other  coaching  excursions,  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  are  to  Pateley  Bridge,  Brimham 
Rocks,  Hampsthwaite  and  Ripley,  Spofforth,  Ribston 
and  Goldsborough,  Bolton  Abbey,  Wetherby  and  Boston 
Spa,  and  Kirkby  Overblow  and  District.  From  Ripon 
station,  I  may  add,  there  is  now  a  motor-bus  service  to 
and  from  Studley  Park,  meeting  all  the  main  trains. 
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Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Kt. 
(1560— 1654). 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Scriven  Park  and  Village. 
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S  Scriven  Park  is  only  a  short  walk  from 
Knaresborough,  and  as  the  public  are  allowed 
free  admission  to  the  park  so  long  as  they 
keep  to  the  foot-paths,  we  will  now  turn  our 
footsteps  in  that  direction.  There  has  been  much  new 
building  within  recent  years  outside  Scriven,  on  the 
Knaresborough  road,  and  a  number  of  good  houses  have 
been  erected  in  a  very  pleasant  and  picturesque  locality. 

Crossing  the  old  coach-road,  some  little  distance  above 
the  High  Bridge,  we  are  once  more  on  the  ample,  well- 
kept  Harrogate  turnpike,  which  was  made  by  "  Blind 
Jack  "  (Metcalfe),  the  famous  road  contractor.  Continuing 
we  approach  the  Lodge  gates  at  Scriven  Park  by  a  line 
of  fine  sycamores  and  elms.  The  road  through  the  Park 
to  the  village  passes  close  to  the  Hall,  which  is  partly  in 
the  Jacobean  style,  but  has  undergone  many  alterations 
and  extensions  from  time  to  time.  Warburton,  Somerset 
Herald,  saw  the  house  in  1 718- 19  and  describes  it  as  "  a 
large  stone  edifice,  which  by  the  manner  of  building  seems 
to  have  been  done  about  100  years  since."  But  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  the  Royalist,  in  his  Diary  (page  42),  speaks  of 
"  yt  rotten  house  at  Scriving,"  in  1639,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  some  portion  of  it,  at  any  rate,  was  at  that 
time  ancient.  The  present  front  was  added  by  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  about  the  year  1730,  and  he  also  made  the  broad 
carriage  road  through  the  beautiful  and  extensive  park, 
which  comprises  upwards  of  400  acres. 
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Scriven  has  been  the  home  of  the  Slingsbys  and  their 
lineal  ancestors  the  De  Scrivens,  for  more  than  800  years. 
They  have  been  prominent  in  local  and  national  affairs, 
have  held  many  State  offices,  and  in  various  ways  have 
been  active  and  influential  in  the  public  service.  For 
centuries,  indeed  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Forest  of  Knaresborough,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  they 
have  been  continuously  hereditary  Stewards  or  Master 
Foresters  of  the  Forest  and  Parks  of  Knaresborough, 
and  this  by  virtue  of  the  original  grant  to  Gamel,  the 
King's  fowler,  and  his  heirs,  of  whom  Baldwin,  son  of 
Gamel,  was  chief  Forester,  and  Henry,  son  of  Gamel 
the  same,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

The  last  of  the  Scrivens  was  Henry  of  Scriven,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  Johanna,  married  in  1333,  William 
de  Slingsby  of  Studley,  who  succeeded  to  the  manor  of 
Scriven  with  all  the  offices,  rights,  and  appurtenances 
belonging  thereto,  and  including  the  functions  of  Forester 
and  Seneschal  of  the  Honour  and  Forest  of  Knares- 
borough, enjoyed  by  the  former  owners  of  Scriven.  From 
the  time  of  this  alliance  the  Slingsbys  have  quartered 
with  their  own  the  arms  of  Scriven,  viz. :  gules,  a  chevron 
between  two  leopards'  faces  in  chief,  and  a  bugle  horn  in 
base,  argent  ;  Crest,  a  lion  passant,  vert ;  Motto,  Veritas 
libevavit. 

From  1333  until  1899,  Scriven  continued  the  property 
and  seat  of  the  lineal  house  of  Slingsby.  The  last  male 
descendant,  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  was  drowned  in  the 
river  Ure  in  1869.  An  ancestor,  Thomas  Slingsby,  was 
drowned  in  the  Nidd  and  buried  at  Knaresborough  in 
1 581.  His  younger  brother,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  was  a 
man  of  State  influence,  with  many  distinguished  family 
relationships.  His  father  was  a  Captain  of  Horse  at  the 
Siege  of  Boulogne,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Percy,  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1537 
for  taking  part  in  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."    Sir  Henry 
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was  born  in  1560,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1602.  He  was  one  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  several 
times  its  Vice-President,  and  in  1611-12  was  High  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire.  He  died  in  1634  and  was  buried  at  Knares- 
borough.  The  accompanying  portrait  of  him  is  from  a 
painting  by  Vandyck,  in  possession  of  F.  W.  Slingsby, 
Esq.,  of  Thorpe  Underwood  Hall.  His  second  and 
eldest  surviving  son,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  created  a  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia  (1638),  was  a  leading  figure  during  the 
unhappy  wars  of  Charles  I.  Active  and  daring,  he  was  a 
staunch  and  indomitable  monarchist,  and  launched  both 
wealth  and  interest  in  the  protracted  broil.  He  fought 
in  many  of  the  engagements  against  the  Ironsides  of 
Cromwell,  and  for  some  time  was  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Hull.  Intent  upon  the  restoration  to  the  throne  of  the 
son  of  the  fallen  king,  he  was  ultimately  apprehended  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Lord 
Falconberg,  his  nephew,  who  had  married  Cromwell's 
daughter  Mary,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  save  him,  a 
circumstance  which  caused  much  dissension  in  Cromwell's 
family.  Sir  Henry  suffered  with  great  firmness  on  the 
8th  day  of  June,  1658,  and  was  buried  within  Knares- 
borough  Church,  under  the  tombstone  of  St.  Robert  the 
Hermit,  as  described  in  our  notice  of  the  church.  A 
portrait  bust  of  him  on  canvas,  much  cracked,  is  at 
Scriven  Hall. 

The  last  male  heir  of  the  Scriven  branch  was  Sir  Charles 
Slingsby,  Bart.,  who  met  with  an  untimely  fate  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  ferry  boat  on  the  Ure  while  out  with  the 
York  and  Ainsty  Hunt,  February  16th,  1869.  I  have 
already  referred  to  this  sad  catastrophe  in  the  account  of 
Knaresborough  Church,  where  the  splendid  memorial 
tomb  of  him  by  Boehm  is  placed.  He  was  the  tenth 
baronet,  being  the  son  of  Charles  Slingsby,  Esq.,  who 
was  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Turner  Slingsby,  eighth 
baronet,  and  was  born  in  1824.    He  succeeded  his  uncle, 
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PEDIGREE   OF  SLINGSBY, 

Of  Scriven  and  Carleton-in-Craven,  co.  York. 
WILLIAM  DE  SLINGSBY,  of  Slingsby^ 


John,  of  Slingsby,  temp.  King  John=j= 

I  1 

William=plsabel,  dau.  of  Walter  de  Thorpe. 

John.  temp.  Edward  I.=pAgnes,  dau.  of  William  de  Studley. 

 rJ 

William,  d.  1306.  John  ^Margaret,  dau.  of  Richard  de  Azerley. 


Richard,  of  Thurscross=p  William,  of  Studley=pJoan,  dau.  and 

in  the  Forest  of  Knares-  |  succeeded  to  Scriven  on  |  co-heiress  of 

borough,  d.  9  Rich.  II.    ]  his  marriage  in  1333.      |    Henry  de 

1  '  z[s  Scriven. 

Henry,  s.  and  h.  (Knares-=p        a  quo  Slingsby  of  Scriven,  which  branch 
borough  Court  Rolls,  |  of  the  family  became  extinct  in  1899, 

9  Richard  II.).      |  on  the  death  of  Emma  Louisa  Catherine  Slingsby 

1  1  1  (For  ped.  see  Clay's  Addits.  to  Dugdale's  Visit.), 

John=p  William,  heir  to  his  nephew  Robert^ 

r  J  r  t  J 

Robert,  33  Henry  VI.  Robert^  William. 

 1 

Robert,  d.  1  Henry  VIII. ^ 


William,  d.  2  Edward  VI.=pKatherine.  Ralph. 

1  1 

Thomas,  d.  i576=pAnne,  dau.  of  James  Knolles,  of  Pannal. 

r  1  1  1 

Christopher=p=Joan.  Robert.  William.  Thomas. 

1   

Christopher,  d.  1652=^ 


Thomas,  b.  1625  ;  md.  i656=j=Anne,  dau.  of  John  Oldfield,  of  Berwick 


Christopher,  of  Carleton,  md.  1709  ;  d.  1718^=  Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Kidd 

.  1 

William,  b.  1713  ;  d.  i783=f=Mary,  dau.  of  Henry  Lofthouse  ;  md.  1737. 


John,  b.  1750  ;  d.  1807 -Sarah,  d.  of  John  Thistlethwaite,  of  Pendle  Forest  ; 
of  Carleton  in  Craven.  |  md.  1773  ;  d.  1817. 


W  illiam,  b.  1773 -Sarah,  d.  of  John  Grundy  ;  John        Henry  Mary 
d.  1834.  md.  1807;  d.  i860.        Thomas  James,  d.  1883.  Sarah 

William,  —  Mary  Anne,  d.  of   John,  b.  i82i=^Helen,  d.  of  John  Robin-  Sarah 
1)  1819.        J.  Dewhurst.  d.  1901.     j  son  ;  md.  1849;  d.  1893.  Elizabetl 

Rev.  W.  Stockdale=Anne 


in 


William  =pAlizon,  Frank  Edwin    Fredk.  William=j=(i) Laura  Sophia  Jno.  Arth 
dau.  of  Chas.  Herbert   of  Thorpe  Un-  [  Brooksbank,  md.md.  Amelia 

W.  F.  Sarah  Eleanor  derwood  Hall,  j    1885;  d.  1887.      dau.  of 
Ecroyd,  Mary  Frances  co.  York,  b.  '52.  j  (2)Helen  Telford  Rev.  T.  E 


Cecil, 
of  Carle- 
ton in 
Craven. 


M.P.  for  Edith  Annie         ,  J   |  Haldane,  md.  Morris. 


1  1  Preston.  Thomas,  b.  1886.   ,  1894.  A 

\v'illiam  Ecroyd.  Henry,  b.  1887.       Charles,  b.  1895. 
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Sir  Thomas,  to  the  estates  of  Scriven  and  Red  House, 
Marston,  in  1835.  He  entered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
in  1843,  became  lieutenant  in  1845,  and  retired  in  1847. 
He  was  also  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  a  magistrate  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

It  should  be  noted  that  what  was  probably  the  senior 
branch  of  this  ancient  and  honourable  house  survives  in 
the  family  of  Slingsby  of  Carleton-in-Craven  and  of 
Thorpe  Underwood  Hall,  co.  York.  The  accompanying 
pedigree  traces  the  descent  back  to  Richard  de  Slingsby 
of  Thruscross  in  Knaresborough  Forest,  a.d.  1385,  whose 
brother  William  was  ancestor  of  the  Scriven  line.  The 
arms  of  Slingsby  are  :  argent,  a  griffin  segreant,  sable 
debruised  with  a  fesse  gules.    [See  above). 

The  late  owner  of  Scriven  was  Captain  Thomas  (Leslie) 
Slingsby,  D.L.,  J. P.,  who  in  i860  married  Emma  Louisa 
Catherine,  only  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Slingsby. 
He  assumed  by  royal  license,  in  1869, tne  name  and  arms 
of  Slingsby,  and  resided  at  Scriven  Hall.  Captain 
Slingsby,  then  Leslie,  entered  the  army  in  1847  and 
accompanied  the  British  troops  to  the  Crimea.  He 
served  throughout  the  campaign  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Balaclava  and  Inkerman,  and  also  at  Alma, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  rifle  bullet  in  the 
left  shoulder.  He  possessed  the  Crimean  medal  with 
four  clasps,  and  also  the  Inkerman  one.  By  the  death 
of  his  wife,  without  issue,  24th  June,  1899,  the  estates 
descended  to  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  Charles  Slingsby 
Atkinson,  who  has  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Slingsby. 

The  Roundells  were  also  formerly  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable estate  at  Scriven  and  Knaresborough,  and  are 
now  represented  in  the  senior  line  by  the  Roundells  of 
Gledstone-in-Craven.  The  only  property  now  held  by 
the  family  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  old  manor-house 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Knaresborough. 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  family  originated  in 
Kent,  where  there  was  a  manor  of  Rundale.    There  were 
also  Rondells  in  Devonshire  in  the  14th  century.  But 
the  family  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity  in  Yorkshire, 
and  at  Scriven,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  pedigree, 
(which  corrects,  with  additions,  Whitaker  and  Foster), 
they  were  settled  early  in  the  reign  ot  Henry  VI.    At  an 
earlier  period  we  meet  with  a  William  de  Rondela  or 
Roundele,  who  became  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York, 
in  1239.    A  Will,  de  Roundell  was  also  a  freeman  of  the 
city  of  York  in  1392.    Richard  Roundele  was  Prior  of 
Helagh,  near  Tadcaster,  and  subsequently  became  rector 
of  Leathley,  1 520-1.     Records  of  the  family  are  very 
numerous  in  the  wills,  parish  registers,  and  Court  Rolls 
of  Knaresborough.     Some  of  these  old  wills  are  very 
quaint.    Thus,  in  the  will  of  Katherine  Roundell,  widow, 
proved  in  1522,  the  testatrix  declares  :  '•  I  awe  no  dettes 
to  no  man  yt  I  knawe  of  bot  Xd.  to  Wylliam  Dakar,  nor 
none  is  awynge  to  me."     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
executors  duly  discharged  this  debt  of  iod.,  for  the  old 
lady  had  evidently  an  honest  and  conscientious  character. 
She  was  ancestor  of  the  Roundells  of  Gledstone  and 
Hutton  Wansley,  amongst  whom  are  many  who  have 
attained  to  high  distinction.    Through  intermarriage  with 
many  notable  families,  including  the  Dansons  of  Winsley, 
Richardson-Currer,  Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  Viscount 
Downe,  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  Lord  Bingley,  &c, 
from  them  descend  the  Roundells  of  Gledstone-in-Craven, 
including  the  present  head  of  the  house,  Richard  F. 
Roundell,  Esq.,  of  Gledstone,  and  Charles  S.  Roundell, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Grantham  1880-5,  and  M.P.  for  Skipton 
Division  of  West  Riding  1892-5  ;  likewise  the  Barons 
Wenlock,  the  Palmers  of  Nazing  Park,  and  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Roundell  Palmer,  Baron  Selborne,  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  &c.    The  arms  of  Roundell  are  :  or,  a 
fess  gules,  between  three  olive  branches,  vert. 
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On  emerging  from  Scriven  Park  we  are  in  the  quiet 
little  village  of  Scriven,  with  its  old  houses,  pretty  gardens, 
and  fruit  trees  spreading  their  blossoming  branches 
around.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Evergreen  Oak  (Q.  Ilex) 
adorns  the  village  green,  which  was  planted  in  1845,  when 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  attained  his  majority.  At 
that  time  Scriven  was  a  busier  and  more  populous  place 
than  it  is  now  ;  the  decline  of  the  local  linen  industry 
having  withdrawn  the  easy-going  country-folk  to  the  large 
commercial  towns.  There  were  formerly  three  inns  in 
the  village  but  now  there  is  not  one  ;  the  last  of  them, 
the  old  Shoulder  of  Mutton  having  been  done  away  with 
some  twenty  years  since.  The  Three  Horse  Shoes  was  the 
middle  inn,  facing  down  the  green,  and  on  the  right  of  it, 
opposite,  was  the  old  King's  Head,  both  of  these  having 
been  closed  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  green  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  house,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  homestead  of 
some  of  the  Slingsbys  of  Scriven  Hall.  It  is  a  low  lying 
building,  now  occupied  as  a  private  residence,  but  was 
formerly  a  farmhouse.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  coat 
of  arms,  and  in  front  is  another  shield  bearing  a  fess  with 
charges  defaced  by  time  and  part  of  a  Latin  inscription 
above  it.  Its  original  aspects  have  been  much  altered, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  house  has  been  pulled  down. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  three  or  four  times 
its  present  size. 

Before  this  venerable  homestead,  and  covering  the  site 
of  the  oak  tree  above  mentioned,  stood  several  quaint 
old  cottages,  with  thatched  roofs,  one  of  them  being  the 
village  smithy.  Close  beside  the  smithy  stood  the  old 
Poor  House,  the  cobble-stone  floor  of  which  still  remains. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Over  Scotton  Moor  to  Scotton. 

EAVING  the  Bond  End,  Knaresborough,  with 
its  memories  of  feudal  ages,  by  the  Ripon  and 
Pateley  road,  we  go  over  Scotton  Moor  by  the 
old  coach  road.  There  is  a  pool  by  the  way- 
side, where  Knaresborough  Lane  ends  and  Scotton  Moor 
begins,  and  the  road  hence  rises  with  grand  views  north- 
wards of  the  Hambleton  range,  and  Howe  Hill,  Ripon 
Minster,  and  the  giant  windmill  at  Kirkby-on-the-Hill, 
not  far  from  Boroughbridge. 

Some  Scotch  firs,  conspicuous  from  the  highway, 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  Gates  Hill  Camp,  whence 
Fairfax  experimented  with  his  first  shots  at  the  town  of 
Knaresborough  in  the  great  Civil  War.  It  is  just  a  mile 
from  the  castle,  so  that  with  the  cannon  of  those  days  the 
firing  could  not  have  been  very  effectual.  There  are 
distinct  traces  of  an  entrenchment  about  the  camp,  a  plan 
of  which  is  figured  in  Calvert's  History  of  Knaresborough. 
Many  coins  of  the  period  have  been  found  here,  as  also 
much  expended  shot.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  cliff  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wood  was  used  as  a  target-background 
for  rifle  practice,  for  I  have  been  told  by  old  persons 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  large  number  of  bullets 
were  formerly  found  at  this  place.  The  hill  commands  a 
fine  and  varied  view7,  and  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  used  as  a  beacon. 
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Opposite  Scotton  Lane  end,  near  the  Half-way  Houses, 
is  a  piece  of  land  which  curiously  enough  has  always 
belonged  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  as  part  of  the  old 
Forest.  For  this  reason  it  bears  the  name  of  Queensland, 
and  is  now  situated  in  the  midst  of  private  property.  The 
river  scenery  about  here  and  as  far  as  Scotton  Mill  dam 
(the  old  mill  being  now  pulled  down)  is  very  picturesque  ; 
the  fringing  wood  and  flowery  land  adjoining  abounding 
in  the  fine  season  with  beauty  and  interest. 

Let  us  here  enter  the  little  village  of  Scotton,  where 
lived  the  family  of  the  notorious  Guy  Fawkes,  whose 
evil  name  in  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot  con- 
spiracy is  never  likely  to  fade  from  English  memory. 
Here  too,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  lived  the  famous  old 
Visitation  families  of  Percy,  Pulleyn,  Vavasour,  Gifford, 
Danby  and  Jennings,  some  of  whose  time-stained  homes 
still  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  events  of  a  bygone  age.  A 
good  deal  of  other  interest  also  surrounds  this  historic  spot. 

Scotton  is  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Farnham  and  not  far 
from  the  Nidd,  yet  neither  Scotton  nor  Farnham  are 
strictly  within  the  watershed  of  the  Nidd.  Almost  all 
the  water  falling  north-west  of  Knaresborough  and  of  the 
Ripley  turnpike  makes  its  way  into  Yore,  which  is  miles 
away  from  these  villages  !  Several  streams,  e.g.  the 
Jumwell  and  Percy  Beck  (locally  Piercy  Beck),  now  only 
run  occasionally,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  lowering  of 
the  springs  at  the  edge  of  the  limestone,  in  consequence 
of  the  bore  holes  in  the  marsh  or  old  glacial-lake,  from 
which  I  have  seen  a  small  mammoth-tooth  obtained  about 
twelve  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Robt.  Elmhirst,  of  Farnham 
Lodge,  and  now  in  his  possession.  From  this  same 
marsh  were  also  obtained  large  bones  of  primeval  Bos, 
a  small  tooth  of  mammoth  and  blade-bone,  also  horns,  &c. 

Among  the  early  donations  to  Fountains  Abbey  was 
"  all  the  land  in  the  marsh  here,"  belonging  to  Roger,  son 
of  Serlo  de  Scotton,  and  which  Emma,  his  relict  quit- 
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claimed.  Walter,  son  of  Ralph,  son  of  William  de 
Scotton,  also  gave  carucates  of  land  in  Ripley  and 
Ulcotes  to  the  same  monastery. 

The  last  of  the  Scottons  was  Alice,  a  heiress,  who 
married  William  de  Coperam,  of  Scotton,  which  family 
resided  at  Scotton  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Coperam,  married 
Henry  Scriven  (temp.  Edward  III.),  from  whom  are 
descended  the  family  of  Slingsby  of  Scriven.  Another 
old  Scotton  family  was  that  of  Nessfield,  and  in  1349 
William  de  Nessfield  endowed  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at 
Scotton.  Very  little  is  known  of  this  foundation  ;  not  a 
stone  of  the  building  remains,  but  an  old  thoroughfare, 
leading  from  the  village  by  Scotton  Hall,  is  called  Chantry 
Lane,  and  this  road,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  chapel.  In 
1 361  the  above  William  de  Nessfield,  who  was  the  King's 
escheator  in  York,  gave  thirty  pounds,  paid  into  the 
hanaper,  for  license  to  give  certain  lands  and  tenements 
in  Scotton  and  Thorpe-juxta-Scotton,  in  mortmain.  This 
old  family  derived  their  patronym  from  Nessfield,  in 
Ilkley  parish,  and  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in 
my  work  on  Upper  Wharfedale. 

Scotton-Thorpe,  above  mentioned,  was  at  the  time 
stated  a  separate  manor,  with  village,  but  no  trace  of  the 
place  exists  now ;  the  site  alone  of  the  ancient  settlement 
is  known  t«  be  in  a  field  called  Dew  or  Doo  Cote,  lying 
midway  between  Scotton  and  Brearton.  Some  years  ago 
an  old  gold  finger-ring,  incised  with  several  curious 
figures,  was  found  here. 

Before  the  new  church  of  S.  Thomas  the  Apostle  was 
consecrated,  May  16th,  1889,  services  were  held  in  a 
house  in  the  village.  Before  the  church  was  built  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  a  large  earthen  mound  that  had 
been  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  village  from  time 
immemorial.  At  the  ground-level  a  circular  stone  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  like  a  mill-stone,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
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was  come  upon,  beneath  which  was  black  calcined  ashes. 
A  large  inverted  urn  of  coarse  brown  earthenware  was 
also  found,  containing  burnt  ashes,  but  no  flints  or  other 
relics  were  observed.  This  primitive  sepulchre,  in  all 
probability,  commemorates  a  chieftain  living  at  a  time 
when  Scotton  was  peopled  by  Hiberno-Celts,  as  the 
Domesday  name,  Scotone,  seems  to  indicate. 

Two  other  objects  were  also  found  in  the  churchyard  : 

(1)  an  antique  "lion"  of  white  brass  measuring  six  by 
four  inches,  with  a  kind  of  chain-moulding  continued 
from  the  neck  down  the  right  side  and  over  the  back  ; 

(2)  a  dagger,  one  foot  long,  with  plain  cross-handle,  and 
haft  of  bone  or  horn. 

Scotton,  indeed,  has  a  long  history,  and  is  especially 
memorable  for  its  connection  with  the  momentous  times 
that  followed  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  harbour  of 
old  Roman  Catholic  families  long  after  the  seeds  of 
Protestantism  had  taken  root  over  the  land,  and  there  is 
a  village  belief  that  it  was  at  Scotton  Guy  Fawkes  and 
his  confederates  formulated  the  Gunpowder  conspiracy  in 
the  first  year  of  James  I.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
six  out  of  the  seven  principal  conspirators  concerned  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  came  from  Nidderdale  or  had  family 
connections  there.  Peter  Bainbridge,  of  Scotton,  who 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Vavasour,  of  Weston, 
was  father  of  the  Dionis  Bainbridge  who  married  the 
widowed  mother  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Thomas,  Robert,  and 
John  Winter,  were  nephews  of  Sir  William  Ingilby,  of 
Ripley  Castle,  and  grand-nephews  on  the  mother's  side  of 
James  Pulleyne,  of  Killinghall.  Christopher  and  John 
Wright,  who  were  subsequently  admitted  to  the  con- 
federacy, had  a  sister  who  married  Thomas  Percy,  the 
life-long  friend  of  Fawkes,  and  akin  to  the  Percies  of 
SpofForth,  and  a  near  ally  of  the  great  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  to  pay  so  dearly  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
treason.    Thomas  Percy  was  also  related  to  the  Pavers 
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of  Braham,  in  Spofforth  parish,  one  of  whom,  William 
Paver  of  Braham,  was  kept  some  time  a  prisoner  in 
Durham  gaol,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in  the  rebellion  of 
1569.  Robert  Catesby  alone,  of  those  directly  concerned 
in  devising  the  plot,  had  no  Yorkshire  heritage,  being  a 
native  of  Leicestershire,  and  a  man  of  good  family  and 
property.  I  append  portraits  of  the  whole  group  of 
conspirators,  produced  from  a  rare  print  published  im- 
mediately after  the  discovery  in  1605.  Bates,  it  may  be 
added,  who  is  shown  in  the  group,  was  Catesby's  servant, 
and  was  subsequently  admitted  into  the  secret.  He 
perished  on  the  scaffold  with  the  rest. 

In  this  district  there  was  a  paroxysm  of  feeling,  long 
continued,  even  among  the  humbler  classes,  in  favour  of 
the  old  religion,  strengthened  on  the  accession  of  James, 
who  declared  that  he  would  never  punish  the  Catholics  for 
their  religion  only.  Francis  Ingilby,  a  son  of  the  knight 
of  Ripley  Castle,  had  forfeited  his  life  at  York  in  1586 
for  no  other  crime  than  being  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Likewise  at  the  same  time  and  place  died  the  "  venerable  " 
Robert  Bickerdyke,  a  native  of  Farnham,  where  his 
family  long  resided,  for  his  adhesion  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Others  had  suffered,  too,  fine  and  imprisonment 
rather  than  swerve  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  yet 
many  succumbed,  if  not  in  conscience,  at  any  rate  in 
outward  form.  But  when  King  James  ascended  the 
English  throne  in  1603,  the  Catholics  took  heart  and 
there  were  thousands  of  converts.  Hope  grew  elated 
and  the  belief  spread  that  the  old  order  of  things  would 
soon  prevail !  Yet  the  recusancy  laws  of  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued to  be  enforced,  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  and 
much  personal  property.  Among  those  whose  property 
was  confiscated  were  the  Pulleyns  of  Bishop  Monkton 
and  also  apparently  those  of  Nidderdale.*  Deprivation 
of   property  and   imprisonment,  indeed,  continued  all 

*  See  Fisher's  Mashamshire  page  114. 
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through  the  17th  century,  and  York  Castle  was  rarely  if 
ever  free  from  recusant  prisoners,  who  were  detained,  in 
some  instances,  as  long  as  ten  and  even  twenty  years. 

The  Pulleyns  lived  at  Killinghall  and  also  at  Scotton 
Hall,  a  roomy  and  substantial  old  homestead,  familiar 
enough  to  Guy  Fawkes,  for  if  it  was  not  actually  there 
where  his  mother  resided,  it  was  hard  by  in  the  village, 
and  at  the  neighbouring  parish  church  of  Farnham  two 
of  the  Fawkes'  (sisters)  were  married  in  1594  and  1598 
respectively.  Guy  was  of  genteel  parentage  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Peter's  School,  York,  the  old  Grammar 
School  connected  with  the  cathedral,  and  now  carried  on 
at  Clifton.  The  master  of  this  academy  was  at  that  time 
John  Pullein,  B.A.,  who,  no  doubt,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  original  Nidderdale  stock. 

The  old  Hall  at  Scotton,  of  which  I  give  a  view,  retains 
much  of  its  original  character,  both  inside  and  externally. 
Its  spacious  kitchen,  also  pictured  here,  must  have  been 
a  familiar  sight  to  the  youth  whose  name  is  uppermost  in 
the  story  of  the  great  plot.  For  young  Fawkes  did  not 
forget  his  mother  at  Scotton,  nor  his  step-father,  an 
ardent  Romanist,  who  may  possibly  have  instilled  into 
the  ears  of  future  arch- conspirators  stories  of  wrongs  and 
sufferings  endured  by  the  old  religionists.  Upon  the 
apprehension  of  Fawkes  in  November,  1605,  all  Nidder- 
dale must  have  been  roused  by  the  tidings,  as  so  many 
of  the  conspirators  were  connected  with  the  district. 
Guy's  mother,  naturally  distressed  if  not  heartbroken,  at 
the  fate  of  her  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  survive  him, 
for  Dionis  Baynbridge,  his  step-father,  took  another  wife 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  discovery  of  the  Plot,  and 
had  a  child  baptised  at  Farnham  in  March,  1607-8.  The 
Baynbridges  had,  it  appears,  property  in  Scotton,  for  in 
1 59 1  Francis  Pearcye  and  Frances  his  wife,  with  Dionisius 
Baynbridge,  passed  by  fine  three  messuages  and  three 
cottages,  with    lands,  to    Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  whose 
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mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  insur- 
rectionist in  1569.  The  Hall  here  has  long  been  the 
property  of  the  Slingsbys  of  Scriven. 

It  is  locally  believed  to  have  been  at  the  old  "  Percy 
House,"  near  the  churchyard,  in  the  village,  where  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  concocted.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  Guy  Fawkes  ever  visited  Scotton  after 
the  accession  of  King  James  in  1603.  At  that  time  the 
manor  of  Scotton  was  possessed  by  the  Atkinsons,  and  in 
1 60 1  Fawkes  and  Thomas  Winter  went  to  Spain  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  help  from  the  Spanish  Government 
in  the  event  of  a  rising  of  the  English  Romanists.  Again 
in  1603  he  set  out  on  a  similar  mission,  and  before  that 
time  he  had  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders. 

The  ancient  homestead,  however,  is  interesting  in  other 
ways.  It  was  the  property  and  seat  of  a  branch  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Percy  for  many  generations  down  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  if  not  later.  But  the 
Percies  appear  to  have  made  over  their  property  in 
Scotton,  33rd  Elizabeth  (1590),  as  there  is  a  lease  of  that 
date  from  Dionys  Baynbridge,  of  Newhall,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Little  Timble  (afterwards  the  home  of  Edward 
Fairfax,  the  poet,  whose  famous  translation  of  Tasso  was 
first  published  in  1600),  to  Frances  Pulleyn  of  the  same, 
widow,  for  her  life,  of  all  that  capital  messuage  in  Scotton, 
&c.  Again  the  said  "  capital  messuage  "  is  bargained  by 
indenture  dated  27th  September,  3rd  James,  1605  (near  the 
time  of  the  Plot),  in  consideration  of  three  score  pounds 
paid  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  to  Dionys  Baynbridge,  of 
Scotton,  gent.,  to  grant  to  Peter  Benson  and  Thomas 
Palliser,  their  heirs,  &c,  this  side  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification,  by  fine  the  capital  messuage  of  the  said 
Dionys  in  Scotton,  and  all  other  messuages  belonging  to 
it,  late  the  inheritance  of  Francis  Percie,  gent.,  whereof  the  said 
Dionys  is  now  seized,  situated  in  Scotton.  It  looks,  therefore, 
as  if  the  Percies  had  left  Scotton  and  removed  to  Stubbs 
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Walden,  near  Pontefract,  about  this  time,  and  that  the 
so-called  "  Percy  House  "  was  in  the  year  of  the  Plot 
the  property  of  Dionys  Bainbridge,  the  step-father  of 
Guy  Fawkes. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  small  parlour  are  the  ancient  arms, 
in  plaster,  of  Percy  and  Lucy — a  lion,  rampant,  quartered 
.  with  three  lucies,  or  pike-fish,  hauriant  — a  match 
consequent  upon  the  marriage  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland  with  a  sister  and  heiress  of  Lord  Lucy, 
who,  temp.  Richard  II.,  settled  on  the  Earl  extensive 
estates  on  condition  that  the  Lucy  arms  should  be 
quartered  with  those  of  Percy.  Likewise  upon  the  ceiling 
I  have  observed  the  crescent  and  fetter-lock  badge  of  the 
Percies,  not  hitherto  noted ;  the  oldest  known  example 
of  this  badge  being  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV  * 

The  house  is  of  noteworthy  antiquity,  but  its  interior 
arrangements  have  apparently  been  altered  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  more  modern  requirements.  The  outer  walls 
were  originally  encased  with  Forest  oak,  much  of  it 
carved,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  the  last  pieces  were 
taken  down  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  interior  is  also 
well  furnished  with  old  oak,  and  some  of  the  roof-beams 
were  curiously  carved,  bearing  inscriptions,  but  these 
have  been  effaced.  The  Percy  arms,  above  a  doorway, 
has  likewise  been  "  restored  "  out  of  sight.  But  there  is 
an  ancient  feature  of  the  building  remaining  which  serves 
to  link  the  present  with  the  remote  past.  This  is  the 
original  roof-tree,  or  stout  oak  prop,  which  from  the 
ground  went  up  to  the  crest  of  the  original  roof.  What- 
ever structural  amenities  have  taken  place  since  the  house 
was  first  built,  this  ancient  support  remains  to  testify  to 
a  constructive  usage  prevalent  in  this  country  seven  or 
eight  centuries  ago.  I  have  mentioned  another  example 
at  the  old  manor-house  at  Knaresborough.  Both  of  these 
*  See  my  Upper  Whurfedale  (1900),  page  118. 
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ancient  tenements,  I  may  add,  belonged  to  the  Roundells 
of  Scriven,  but  the  "  Percy  House  "  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  of  Farnham,  whose  son  Samuel  is 
tenant  of  the  adjoining  Scotton  Hall  farm.  The  Slaters 
are  an  old  local  family,  having  been  in  and  about  Scotton 
for  more  than  three  centuries. 

The  School  (mixed)  built  by  voluntary  subscription  in 
1875,  is  situated  at  Lingerfield  Lane  End,  midway 
between  Scotton  and  Farnham,  and  accommodates  chil- 
dren from  Farnham,  Scotton,  and  Brearton.  In  this 
locality  are  the  famous  Lingerfield  sandstone  quarries, 
which  have  supplied  much  building-stone  for  Harrogate, 
likewise  foundation-stones  for  ship-docks,  &c.  Formerly, 
when  the  local  linen  trade  was  flourishing,  there  was  a 
good  trade  done  at  the  old  bleach-works  at  Lingerfield, 
and  I  am  told  the  output  was  considerable,  two  waggons 
being  kept  going  constantly.  The  works  were  closed 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Scotton  Hall  is  an  old  burial-ground 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  gift  in  1670  of 
William  and  Edward  Wilkinson,  of  Bradley-in-Craven. 
A  tombstone  remaining  here  of  the  said  Wm.  Watkinson 
is  dated  1675.  I  have  met  with  a  note  stating  that  the 
burial-ground  in  1853  was  under  the  care  of  the  York 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  that  the  title-deeds  of  the  property 
were  to  be  kept  at  the  Rawden  Meeting  House. 

There  is  no  Meeting  House  at  Scotton  now,  and  it  is 
strange  to  reflect  upon  the  changes,  religious  and  other- 
wise, that  have  passed  over  this  ancient  village  in  the 
roll  of  centuries  !  The  rancour  and  jealousies  of  a  former 
age  no  longer  exist,  the  strife  of  contending  parties  has 
happily  gone,  and  the  old-world  village  seems  to  stand 
like  a  living  sentinel  in  the  chequered  history  of  the  Past ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  Parish  of  Nidd. 

HIS  ancient  parish  possesses  an  importance, 
ecclesiastically,  reaching  far  back  into  the 
past.*  According  to  the  venerable  Bede  it  was 
at  Nidd  that  the  Synod  was  convened  for  the 
re-installation  of  Wilfrid  to  his  possessions  in  Northum- 
bria  and  Mercia  in  705,  and  to  the  building  of  the 
important  minster  at  Ripon  soon  afterwards.  York  was 
not  yet  an  Archiepiscopal  See,  nor  did  it  attain  that 
dignity  until  the  year  735,  when  the  illustrious  Bishop 
Egbert  received  the  pallium  from  Pope  Gregory  III. 
Archbishop  Egbert,  son  of  Eata,  was  of  the  royal  house 
of  Northumbria.  His  brother  Eadbert  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  in  737,  and  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bingley,  in  Airedale,  there  is  a  remarkable  contem- 
porary memorial  of  him  inscribed  with  runes,  which  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  my  Chronicles  of  Old  Bingley. 

Our  district  was  essentially  Celtic,  and  long  antecedent 
to  these  events  there  had  been  dissension  between  the 
followers  of  the  old  Celtic  priesthood  and  the  rule  of 
Rome.  Nidderdale,  in  common  with  most  of  the  hill 
districts  of  West  Yorkshire,  was  in  the  7th  century,  and 
for  several  centuries  afterwards,  occupied  by  a  people 
who  were  almost  wholly  Celtic  in  blood,  language,  and 
religion.  The  Anglian  intermingling  had  to  some  extent 
eradicated  the  native  speech,  but  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion had  still  preserved  the  feelings  and  emotions  and 
racial  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Celt.    This  seems  to 
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have  been  manifest,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  even 
so  late  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  in  the  Domesday 
enumeration  of  neighbouring  places,  such  as  Scotton,  we 
have  names  evidently  descriptive  of  settlements  that 
originated  with  a  Scotic  alias  Celtic  tribe.  Although  the 
Scotic  Church  in  Northumbria  was  practically  abolished 
by  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664,  yet  in  this  district  the 
old  order  of  things  could  not  be  quelled,  and  the  popula- 
tion continued  attached  to  the  notions  and  formula  of 
thek  Celtic  fathers.  Even  after  the  consecration  of  the 
gracious  Wilfrid  in  665,  there  was  so  much  doubting  and 
disputing  that  at  length  Oswin  of  Deira  (who  is  commem- 
orated in  the  runic  stone  at  Bewcastle  in  Cumberland, 
and  at  Collingham  in  Wharfedale*)  was  prevailed  upon 
to  appoint  the  holy  and  faithful  Chad,  of  Lastingham,  to 
rule  over  them.  Accordingly  Chad,  who  was  a  devoted 
minister  of  the  ancient  Celtic  church,  and  opposed  to  the 
Roman  usages  of  Wilfrid,  was  consecrated  in  666.  Chad 
was  then  received  with  open  arms  where  Wilfrid  would 
have  been  shunned  in  our  Dales.  He  was  constant  in 
his  preaching  and  in  his  endeavours  to  instil  disfavour 
amongst  the  people  of  the  new-fashioned  teachings  that 
Wilfrid  had  brought  from  Rome.  He  penetrated  the 
remotest  settlements,  "  not  omitting  the  shepherd's  hut 
and  the  herdsman's  cottage,"  even,  be  it  said,  to  the 
fastnesses  of  our  Dale,  for  there  at  remote  Middlesmoor 
is  a  complete  cross,  lately  unearthed,  in  all  probability  a 
memorial  of  his  time  and  fame.  And  when  the  church 
came  to  be  built  there,  centuries  after  his  voice  had  failed, 
the  parishioners  of  that  wild  and  scattered  district  chose 
his  name  before  all  others  as  their  not-forgotten  patron 
saint.  The  famous  MS.  Book  of  Gospels,  known  as  the 
Book  of  St.  Chad,  and  possibly  penned  by  this  great  Celtic 
saint,  is  preserved  at  Lichfield,  in  which  diocese  both 
Middlesmoor  and  Nidd  were  situated  in  his  time. 
*  See  my  Lower  Wharfedale,  pp.  447-9. 
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Yet  the  Celtic  rule  was  destined  not  to  live.  Theodore, 
the  emissary  of  the  Pope,  reached  these  shores  from 
Rome,  and  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  Northumbria,  which  he 
did  in  669,  when  Chad  had  been  ministering  in  our  Dales 
for  three  years.  A  conference  took  place,  and  the  errors 
of  our  Celtic  Bishop  were  pointed  out,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  See.  Wilfrid  took  his  place,  and 
began  his  work  of  reformation  with  great  ardour  and 
determination.  His  culture  and  learning  were  beyond 
gainsay,  and  his  preaching  eloquent.  He  told  our  erring 
Dale-folk  that  the  rule  of  Rome  was  the  chosen  of  the 
wisest  and  the  greatest,  not  only  in  Rome  itself,  but 
throughout  Italy  and  Gaul,  yea  everywhere  and  by  every- 
one in  Christendom,  save  by  those  perverse  and  foolish 
persons,  the  Picts  and  Britons,  who  were  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  oppose  the  whole  universe  of  Christ.  His 
oratory  and  suavity  of  manner  made  many  converts,  and 
the  beautiful  stone  crosses  he  caused  to  be  sculptured 
and  set  up  in  "  dark  places  "  were  no  doubt  a  powerful 
factor  in  these  conversions.  The  crudity  of  the  Celt  and 
the  knowledge  and  refinement  of  the  Roman  were  made 
apparent.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  mark  the  difference 
between  the  two  more  strongly  than,  for  example,  the 
coarse,  uncouth  work  of  St.  Chad's  cross  at  Middlesmoor, 
with  its  rude  Celtic  sculpture,  and  those  of  the  same 
period,  so  exquisitely  wrought  by  the  Italian  workmen  of 
St.  Wilfrid  which  still  exist,  mutilated  and  decayed 
though  they  be,  at  Ilkley  in  Wharfedale  ! 

But  in  spite  of  his  success  many  voices  were  still 
raised  against  Wilfrid  in  this  district,  and  he  was  again 
dispossessed,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Theodore's  death 
in  690,  and  Archbishop  Berthwald  ruled  the  See,  that 
Wilfrid  was  reinstated  in  his  old  possessions  in  these 
parts.  Time  had  wrought  a  great  change.  Wilfrid  was 
then  an  old  man.    He  came  into  Nidderdale,  the  scene 
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of  his  former  labours,  and  at  Nidd  in  705  a  council  was 
held,  over  which  Archbishop  Berthwald  presided.  The 
Bishops  Bosa,  John  of  Beverley,  and  Eadrid,  with  other 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  Abbess  Elfleda,  were  also  present. 
There  was  much  speaking  and  discussion.  At  length  it 
was  arranged  that  Wilfrid  should  inherit  the  monasteries 
and  other  of  his  former  properties  in  Northumbria  and 
Mercia,  and  he  was  to  preside  over  the  See  of  Hexham 
and  the  monastery  at  Ripon.  But  he  was  not  to  have 
the  See  of  York,  which  was  to  be  retained  by  Bosa. 
Wilfrid  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  possessions.  He 
resided  chiefly  at  Hexham,  and  died  while  on  a  missionary 
journey  in  his  beloved  Mercia  in  709,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Xidd  was  still  included  in  the  Liberty  of  St.  Wilfrid's 
manor  of  Ripon  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was  held 
by  the  Archbishop.  Of  its  subsequent  history  little  or 
nothing  has  been  recorded.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1 164-5  it 
appears  among  the  purprestures  of  the  Crown,  and  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  it  had  before  this  time  been 
granted  by  the  King  to  Eustace  Fitz  John,  his  seneschal 
of  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  who  certainly  held  the 
neighbouring  manor  of  Cayton  in  Ripley  parish,  and  at 
whose  death  in  1157  it  was  again  in  the  King's  hands. 
For  the  Pipe  Roll  of  13  Henry  11.(1166-7)  declares  Will, 
de  Vesci,  son  of  Eustace  Fitz  John,  as  rendering  half-a- 
marc  to  the  Treasury  for  the  manor  of  Nidd,  and  the  said 
William,  we  know,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Eustace, 
his  father.  From  him  descended  John,  only  son  and  heir 
of  William  de  Yesci,  who  died  s.fi.,  temp.  Edward  I. 

William  de  Fortibus,  the  great  Earl  of  Albemarle,  is 
returned  as  holding  of  the  King  one  knight's  fee  in  Nid, 
Westwick,  Killinghall,  and  Newton.  He  died  in  1260, 
leaving  by  his  widow,  Isabel,  sister  and  heir  to  Baldwin 
de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  several  sons,  who  died 
without  issue,  and  a  daughter  Aveline,  sole  heiress  of  the 
vast  properties  of  the  Earls  of  Albemarle  and  Holderness, 
including  the  Barony  of  Skipton  in  Craven,  the  lordship 
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of  Harewood  and  its  appurtenances,  with  other  estates. 
The  wardship  of  this  great  heiress  was  given  by  the 
King  to  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  and  he,  during  her 
minority,  assigned  a  portion  of  her  immense  estate,  viz., 
the  Castle  and  Barony  of  Skipton,  to  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland,  for  the  sum  of  ^"1500,  equivalent  to  at  least 
^"20,000  of  present  currency.  The  lady  in  1269,  then 
aged  18,  was  married  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to 
the  King's  son,  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  presence  of  their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  But  Aveline 
died  about  twelve  years  after  her  marriage  to  the  Earl, 
without  issue,  and  her  aged  mother,  Isabella,  survived  all 
her  children,  and  died  in  1293. 

The  manor  of  Nidd  then  fell  to  Ralph  fitz  William, 
who  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Graystock 
in  1295.  He  was  returned  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Nidd 
in  13 1 5.  He  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Boroughbridge, 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  great  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  to  his  execution  at  Pontefract  in  1322.  The  Baron 
died  soon  afterwards,  when  Robert,  his  son  and  heir,  was 
a  minor,  and  the  manor  of  Nidd  was  thereupon  granted 
by  the  King's  escheator  to  one  Thomas  Brown. 

Subsequently  the  Dacres,  Barons  of  Gillesland,  held 
the  estate,  of  whom,  Ralph,  Lord  Dacre,  and  his  brother 
Humphry,  were  slain  at  Towton  in  1461.  Thomas,  son  of 
Humphry  Dacre,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  temp.  Richard 
III.,  eloped  with  Elizabeth  Graystock,  of  the  noble  house 
above  mentioned,  and  had  livery  of  the  lands  of  her 
inheritance.  These  Dacres  descended  from  the  Nevilles, 
of  Raby,  Earls  of  Westmorland,  whose  saltire  arms  were 
in  the  east  window  of  the  old  church  at  Nidd.  William 
Dacre  held  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  for 
a  long  period  subsequently  it  was  owned  by  the  family  of 
Trappes,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Francis  Trappes,  of  Nidd, 
had  his  estates  sequestered  for  aiding  Charles  I.  in  the 
war  with  the  Parliament. 
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The  family  of  Trappes  retained  possession  of  Nidd 
until  1825.  Francis  Trappes,  Esq.,  then  sold  the  same 
to  Benj.  Rawson,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bradford, 
who  died  in  1844,  aged  86.  He  left  the  property  to  his 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  the  former  of  whom 
resided  here  up  to  her  death  in  1890,  aged  95,  and  the 
latter  died  in  1863,  aged  76.  In  the  church  are  some 
beautiful  stain-glass  memorial  windows  to  this  family  ; 
also  a  very  neat  brass  erected  by  Miss  Rawson  in 
remembrance  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Manby, 
B.A.,  during  whose  incumbency  the  church  was  rebuilt. 
The  vicar  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  Ven.  Arthur 
Thornhill  Waugh,  M.A.,  Residentiary  Canon  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Ripon. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rawson  bequeathed  the  Nidd  estate  to 
her  grand-nephew,  the  Hon.  Henry  Edmund  Butler, 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Edmund,  13th  Viscount 
Mountgarret,  by  Frances  Penelope,  only  child  of  Thomas 
Rawson,  brother  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Rawson,  the  late 
owner  aforesaid. 

The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  the  annexed 
picture  of  which  is  from  a  sketch  by  Miss  E.  Lloyd, 
a  former  resident  in  the  district,  was  a  quaint  little  edifice 
with  seat  room  for  about  sixty  worshippers.  It  was  taken 
down  in  1865-6  and  replaced  by  the  present  handsome 
structure.  It  was  very  rudely  constructed,  having  no 
west  window,  but  had  four  windows  on  the  south  side, 
two  of  them  being  in  the  chancel.  There  was  a  spacious 
south  porch,  and  a  small  belfry  at  the  west  end  containing 
two  bells.  At  the  entrance  to  the  church  was  an  ancient 
holy-water  stoup,  a  relic  of  pre- Reformation  days,  which, 
I  am  told,  continued  in  use  by  several  natives  even  down 
to  1866,  when  it  was  removed  with  the  church.  The 
receptacle  commonly  held  water,  but  was  sometimes  dry, 
yet  these  conservative  folk  always  dipped  in  their  fingers 
upon  entering  the  sacred  edifice,  as  their  forefathers  had 
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done  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic  times.  In  the  registers 
are  entries  of  the  births  of  many  Papists  resident  in  the 
parish  in  the  18th  century,  but  their  baptisms  are  not 
recorded.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  cross  stand  in  the 
churchyard. 

The  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  and  by  its  architectural  pattern,  the  Early 
English,  reminds  us  of  the  former  ancient  edifice.  It 
has,  however,  a  lofty  west  tower  containing  a  clock  and 
five  bells.  The  old  13th  century  font  has  been  retained. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1866  almost  entirely  at  the 
cost  of  the  above  mentioned  Miss  Elizabeth  Rawson,  of 
Nidd  Hall,  lady  of  the  manor.  Miss  Rawson  also 
erected  the  present  vicarage  at  her  own  expense,  and  was 
in  other  ways  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  parish.  A 
former  vicarage  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1678,  and  the  register  books  perished  with  it;  copies, 
however,  are  at  Richmond. 

There  is  a  neat  Village  Institute,  with  reading-room, 
&c,  erected  in  1898  by  Viscount  Mountgarret,  who  has 
also  built  and  endowed  six  almshouses  in  the  village. 
There  was  formerly  an  old  inn  known  by  the  very  rare 
and  curious  sign  of  the  Ass  in  a  Band-box.  Since  the 
decay  of  the  local  linen  industry,  once  of  some  importance 
here,  the  population  has  much  declined,  and  the  place  is 
now  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  houses,  the  church,  and 
the  picturesque  old  hall.  The  country  round  about  is 
delightfully  varied  and  rural,  and  the  walks  in  any 
direction  teem  with  interest  to  the  student  and  lover  of 
Nature. 

Nidd  Lane,  which  passes  the  church  and  hall,  is  doubt- 
less a  thoroughfare  as  old  as  the  first  building  of  the 
church,  and  in  1461  I  find  William  Bardsay,  late  vicar  of 
Nidd,  left  by  will  26s.  8d.  for  its  repair  and  maintenance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Through  the  Oak  Beck  Valley  to  Killinghall. 


Bilton  Church,  we  take  down  the  lane  to  Bachelor 
Gardens,  so-called  from  the  fact  of  two  bachelors,  named 
Francis  and  Richard  Taylor,  having  endowed  a  school 
here  in  the  year  1793,  and  which  continued  to  be  held  in 
the  house  where  they  lived.  The  locality  contains  a  nice 
sprinkling  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  in  the  fence  on 
the  low  side  of  the  school  play-ground  there  is  a  fine 
mulberry  tree  with  a  trunk  nearly  five  feet  in  girth.  But 
the  retirement  of  the  district  is  being  somewhat  marred 
by  the  construction  at  present  of  the  new  sewage  works 
for  Harrogate. 

If  we  follow  the  Killinghall  road  and  turn  on  the 
Skipton  road,  which  leaves  it  on  the  left,  we  cross  the 
Oak  Beck,  and  a  quarter-mile  beyond  is  Warren  House, 
or  Cow  Dikes,  which  will  be  seen  up  on  the  right.  About 
300  yards  to  the  north  of  the  house  and  overlooking  the 
Oak  Beck  valley  is  a  large  flat  rectangular  rampart  in 
the  field,  which  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been  a 
Roman  camp.  Its  area  is  about  140  yards  by  no  yards, 
but  it  is  now  greatly  defaced  by  the  plough.  It  would 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Roman  road 
from  Adel,  which  passed  two  other  camps,  at  Castley  and 


PLEASANT  deviation  from  the  high  road 
from  Harrogate  or  Knaresborough  to  Killing- 
hall may  be  made  by  going  through  the 
picturesque  Oak  Beck  valley.     By  way  of 
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Horn  Bank,  Rigton,  whence  the  road  took  over  Pannal 
High  Ash  and  Harlow  Hill,  forward  to  Ripley.  Here  it 
joined  the  road  from  Ilkley  to  Aldborough,  as  described 
in  my  work,  Kirhby  Overbloiv  and  District,  pages  io-li. 

The  Oak  Beck  rises  at  the  top  of  Haverah  Park,  an 
ancient  enclosure  comprising  over  2200  acres,  which  was 
one  of  the  royal  hunting-grounds  in  the  old  Forest  of 
Knaresborough.  It  was  well  stocked  with  wild  deer  and 
other  game,  and  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  during  his  lordship  of  the 
Honour  and  Forest  of  Knaresborough.  The  Park  has 
long  been  a  possession  of  the  Ingilby  family,  and  at 
Ripley  Castle  is  preserved  an  ancestral  painting  of  a 
knight  with  the  head  of  a  wild  boar  at  his  feet.  It  is 
believed  to  commemorate  an  incident  that  befel  a  royal 
visitor  to  Haverah  Park,  whose  life  was  spared  from  the 
fury  of  a  boar  by  the  timely  action  of  this  knight  from 
Ripley  :  a  circumstance  which  originated,  it  is  said,  the 
boar's-head  crest  of  the  family  of  Ingilby. 

The  Oak  Beck  comes  down  by  Beckwithshaw  and  the 
much-visited  Birk  Crag,  and  then  crossing  the  axis  of 
the  great  anticlinal  which  gives  rise  to  the  many  valuable 
saline  and  sulphur  springs  and  to  Harrogate's  prosperity, 
it  enters  the  Nidd  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bilton. 

The  valley  was  once  well  stocked  with  oaks,  which 
afforded  provision  for  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  swine, 
and  even  six-and-a-half  centuries  ago  we  find  that  the 
locality  was  of  such  high  value  in  this  respect  that  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  lord  of  the  Honour  and  Forest  of 
Knaresborough,  granted  to  Knaresborough  Priory  in  a.d. 
1256,  free  and  unrestricted  pasturage  in  Okeden  for  300 
sheep  and  40  pigs,  so  that  this  part  of  the  Forest  must 
have  been  a  very  valuable  property,  and  was  strictly 
preserved.  Lingering  about  the  old  bridle  and  foot  bridge 
which  spans  the  Oakdale  stream  here  with  a  single  arch, 
the  aspects  of  wood  and  water,  with  the  old  Knox  corn- 
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mill,  and  snugly-sheltered  houses  are  most  inviting.  The 
old  bridge  was  on  the  pack-horse  route  from  Leeds  over 
Pannal  High  Ash  and  Killinghall  Moor  to  Ripon  and  the 
north,  and  is  a  pleasing  relic  of  those  memorable  days, 
it  was  also  over  this  bridge  in  the  summer  of  1646  that 
King  Charles  I.  rode  a  prisoner  from  Ripon  on  his  way 
through  Leeds  to  London. 

Climbing  the  hill  we  come  to  Spruisty  Hall,  in  the 
township  of  Killinghall,  a  very  old  homestead,  at  an  early 
period  occupied  by  the  family  of  Spruisty  or  Sprustoe, 
the  last  of  whom,  George  Sprustoe,  armiger,  died  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  He  left  a  daughter,  Ann,  wife  of 
John  Palliser,  to  whom  there  is  a  memorial  in  Ripley 
Church.  In  1848  the  house  and  estate  were  purchased 
by  \Ym.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  whose  family  are  now  the 
owners.  From  here  we  may  reach  Hampsthwaite  (2-| 
miles).  From  the  Ripon  road  go  up  the  fields  past  the 
Grange  Brick  Works,  and  on  to  the  Otley  road,  which 
cross  over  and  proceed  past  Levens  Hall  and  Hamps- 
thwaite Hall  to  the  village. 

From  the  little  Oak  Beck  valley  we  are  soon  at 
Killinghall,  through  which  runs  the  Harrogate  and  Ripon 
turnpike.  As  part  of  the  old  Forest  of  Knaresborough 
it  is  an  ancient  settlement,  but  has  been  much  modernised 
of  late  years.  There  are  many  good  private  residences, 
a  handsome  church,  built  in  1880,  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
school,  and  several  inns.  In  Domesday  we  find  there  was 
one  carucate  of  land  in  Chenihalle  (so  written)  reserved 
for  the  King's  use,  and  there  was  another  carucate  in 
Kilingala  held  of  the  liberty  of  Ripon  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  When  Thomas  of  Bayeux  became  Archbishop 
in  1070,  he  found  the  old  minster  at  York  in  a  terrible 
state  of  ruin  and  neglect,  and  the  greater  portion  of  his 
estate  within  this  liberty  depopulated  and  waste.  But  he 
was  an  able  administrator  and  quickly  set  about  to  restore 
the  minster  and  improve  the  lands.    Chilingehal  is  next 
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mentioned  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  Crown  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  Knights  Fees  of  the  Liberty 
of  Knaresborough,  for  1302,  is  again  returned  as  such. 

Killinghall  with  four  hamlets,  Clint  with  five  hamlets, 
and  Thruscross  with  seven  hamlets,  wrere  constituted 
the  three  constabularies  into  which  the  Forest  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  divided.  These  were  subsequently 
divided  into  eleven  constabularies,  and  the  officers  en- 
trusted with  the  supervision  and  care  of  these  royal 
domains  wrere  a  Master  Forester  or  Feodary,  two  other 
stewards,  and  a  bailiff,  while  a  grave,  beadle,  and  con- 
stable for  each  division  were  elected  annually  by  jury. 
And  any  breaches  of  the  Forest  laws,  the  deaths  of 
tenants,  and  lapses  of  tenancies,  &c,  were  to  be  duly 
reported  by  them  at  the  Courts  held  at  stated  times  of 
the  year.  These  Courts  were  held  at  the  Castle,  except 
during  the  Commonwealth  period,  w7hen  the  Honour  and 
Forest  wrere  separated,  and  the  Courts  of  the  Forest  were 
held  at  Killinghall.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  (1603-25)  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  all  the  land  in  the  Forest  was 
declared  to  be  rented  at  6d.  an  acre,  but  "  their  measure 
is  so  great  as,  one  with  another,  they  hold  foure  acres  for 
one  throughout  the  Forest." 

While  the  system  and  laws  have  changed  from  time  to 
time,  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Forest  have  remained,  and  the  officers 
thereof  have  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Enclosure  Act  of  1770.  But  probate 
of  wills  and  administrations,  which  belonged  to  the  whole 
of  the  Forest  by  virtue  of  ancient  grant  (date  unknown), 
continued  in  force  until  1858,  when  the  powers  of  this 
Court  ceased,  and  the  Probate  Court  at  W  akefield  was 
opened.  All  wills  of  the  Forest  from  1640  fo  that  date 
were  then  removed  from  Knaresborough  to  that  Court ; 
but  in  1880  these  were  transmitted  to  the  principal 
Registry  at  Somerset  House. 
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On  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Killinghall  Bridge 
there  is  an  old  house,  with  the  initials  and  date,  "  I.D.A. 
1 701,"  above  the  door,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
lodge  of  the  keepers  of  the  Forest.  The  Pulleins,  Atkin- 
sons, Dickonsons,  Lamberts,  Cookes,  Knaresburghs, 
Beanes  and  Dawsons  were  amongst  the  principal  families 
living  here  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  had, 
however,  been  generations  of  Atkinsons  at  Killinghall 
before  that  time.  In  1465  William  Atkinson,  of  Killing- 
hall, took  the  water-mill  there  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
Another  Wm.  Atkinson,  by  will  dated  1543,  gave  6s.  8d. 
"  to  the  amendyng  of  the  ij  causes  in  Kelynghall,"  and 
John  Dickinson,  of  Killinghall,  by  will  dated  1560.  left 
1 2d.  to  the  repair  of  the  highway  at  the  town  end.  One 
or  more  of  these  Dickinsons  farmed  the  waste  within  the 
Forest  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  Muster  Roll 
for  Claro,  26  Henry  VIII.  (1534),  appears  the  able  men 
of  Kelynghall,  headed  by  John  Pulleyn,  gent.,  who  is 
provided  with  a  jake,  salet  and  splents  for  two  men  ;  then 
follow  John  Rawlyngson,  Thos.  Esshe,  Thos.  Atkynson, 
and  Richard  Dicconson,  archers  and  all  harnessed.  The 
archers  without  harness,  and  billmen,  number  40,  and 
include  the  names  of  Cooke,  Nussey,  Marston,  Hall,  Lam- 
bert, Knaresburgh,  Mylner,  Atkinson,  Smyth,  Bekwyth, 
Hyll,  Beyn,  Horn,  &c.  The  old  family  of  Knaresburgh, 
who  took  their  name  from  that  town,  resided  at  Killing- 
hall, and  a  branch  went  from  there  to  Walkingham  Hill 
and  thence  to  Ferrensby.  The  accompanying  pedigree, 
compiled  by  the  industry  of  Dr.  Francis  Collins,  from  the 
registers,  wills,  and  court  rolls  of  Knaresborough,  &c, 
has  not  before  been  printed. 

Turning  to  the  wills  of  some  of  these  ancient  house- 
holders we  find  references  to  the  kind  of  weapons  they 
bore  at  these  times.  The  will  of  Thomas  Esshe,  dated 
1557-8,  mentions  "  certeyn  heirelomes,"  including  a  jack, 
a  sallet,  a  bill,  a  cupboard,  a  pair  of  iron  racks  with  a 
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PEDIGREE   OF  KNARESBURGH, 

Of  Knaresburgh,  Killinghall,  &c. 
ROBERT  DE  KNARESBURGH.  living  15—16  Edward  III. 


John,  living  6—7  Henry  VI.  =p 

l  J 

Thomas,  Parcour  de  Park  de  la  Haye,=j=  Agnes,  dau.  of  Wm.  Slingsby, 
13 — 14  &  39  Henry  VI. ;  d.  1  Edw.  IV.  (1461)  |      of  Scriven  ;  liv.  15  Edw.  IV. 


Richard,  s.  &  h.,  succeeded  to  lands  in  Killinghall,  Knaresborough= 
Scriven,  &c,  1  Edward  VI.  ;  d.  17  Henry  VII. 


Thomas,  of  Killinghall,  =j=Joan,  dau.  of  Geo.  Robert,  of  Walk-=j=Margaret. 
a  free  tenant  of  the  Forest,  1        Tankard,  ingham  Hill  ;  living 

liv.  27-8  Hen  VII.         |   died  1  Hen.  VIII     d.  ante  1540.  154Q. 


Peter,  of  Killing-=Ellen, 
hall  ;  will  proved  dau.  of 
6  Eliz.  ;  ob.  s.p.  Richard 
Pavor. 


Robert,  of 
Walkingham 
Hill  ;  d.  before 

his  father. 
Thomas,  free 
tenant  of  lands 
late  belonging 


Edward,  of  Maud  (i)= 
Walkingham  Bottom- 


Hill  ;  heir  to 
his  brother 
Thomas  : 
will  proved 
1570 


Mary,       Richard,  a  lree=i=Joan,  dau.  Ralph 

wife  of  tenant  (in  right  of    of  Edward  John 

— .  his  wife,  31  Hen.    Bickerdyke,  Miles. 

Russell.  VHP);  dead  1560    d.  3  Edw.  VI. 

 1 

Peter, 
Exor. 
of  his 
bro. 
Edward. 
Mary. 


ley; 
bd.  at 
Farn- 
ham, 
1584. 


his  mother  ;  d.  1561. 


=  Walter, 
heir  to 
brother 
Edward. 
Dead 
in  or 
before 
1617. 


=(2)  Mary. 


Alice, 
wife  of 
Henry 
Gibson. 


 1 

John= 
bd.  at  Farnham 
1657,  will  pr.  1663 


John,   Edward, ^(i)Ann=(2)Hy.  Atkin 


d. 
1574- 


of  Fer- 
rensby  ; 
d.  1612. 


son,  bro.  of 
G.  Atkinson, 
of  Newark. 


Richard  Alice  Thos.=Collet  William 
John       Mary     d.  Thwaites.  d. 

Ann    1662,     dead  1676, 
Alice    s.p.       1662.  s.p. 


Richard,  of  Ferrensby=j=Mary 
bap.  1605  ;  d.  1646. 

Edward^=(  1  )Mary  (2)=j=Thomas 


John,  Mary,  wife  of  Hy.  Dickinson 

b.  1610  ;  d.  1612.         of  Burton  Leonard. 


Collins, 
of  York 
d.  1705- 


John, 
d.  1671 

Walter,  John  d.  1678 
d.  1682.  Andrew. 


of  Fer-  I  Bickerdike 
rensby  ;  j  of 
d.  1662.  I  Farnham, 
d.  1713. 

 .  1 

2.  Isabel,  bap.  1660,  bd.  1679  at  Farnham. 

1   Helen,  bapt.  —Samuel  Green,  of  Heversham,  co. 

1658;  died  1733.  I  Westmorland;  bd.  1744  at  Knaresbro' 


Richards  Mary,  Edburra 

I 


1699.  Ellen, 
d.  1690. 


Samuel,  S.T.P.,  Mary,  wife  of — .  Simpson;  issue  Thos. 
Canon  of  and  Geo.  S.,  living  1746. 

Worcester,  &c  ;   Ellen,  md.  Peter  Ingham. 

d.  unmd.  1747  Temperance,  md.  Rev.  Josh.  Harrison. 
George,  d.  1706,  s.p. 


Richd.  Mary  Margaret 
d.  1690  Isabel  md.  1699 

s.p.     died  Wm. 
John,    in-  Hemsley, 
d.  1699  fants.  of 

s.p.  Knaresbro'  ; 

left  issue. 


Richard  Collins,  James=Mary, 
bap.  1665;  (1   1681.    d.  1727  (issue)  d.  1727. 


Rev.  Thomas,  Mary 
(Bramhope),  d.  1707.  Ann. 
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spit,  an  iron  gavelock,  an  iron  mall,  an  iron  pick,  and 
other  effects  indicative  of  the  status  of  a  Killinghall 
yeoman  of  that  period.  This  family  had  been  at  Killing- 
hall  a  full  century  before  this  time.  The  name  of 
Butterfield  does  not  occur  in  the  Musters  of  1 534,  but  a 
William  Butterfield  was  living  at  Killinghall  in  1635, 
and  by  his  will  of  that  date  bequeaths  his  doublet,  cloak, 
sword,  &c,  to  his  brother  Cuthbert. 

The  Lamberts  were  long  resident  at  Killinghall,  and  it 
may  have  been  through  some  kinship  with  the  famous 
General  Lambert  that  the  Norwich  troop  of  horse,  which 
was  part  of  Cromwell's  regiment,  were  quartered  in  the 
town  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Marston.  It  may  be 
that  this  incident  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  Cromwell  at 
Ripley  Castle,  mentioned  on  a  later  page,  although 
Sir  Wm.  Ingilby's  son  and  heir  in  1646  had  expressed  his 
"good  affection  to  the  Parliament,"  but  pleads  inability 
to  pay  the  fine  of  composition  "  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  armies,  English  and  Scotch,  upon  the 
said  estate."  George  Lambert,  of  Killinghall,  whose  will 
is  dated  161 3- 14,  had  a  sister  Jane,  who  married  Sampson 
Ingilby.  He  was  steward  to  the  Percies,  and  was  the 
last  gentleman  who  tenanted  Spofforth  Castle.  His  eldest 
son,  Sir  William  Ingilby,  succeeded  to  the  Ripley  Castle 
property,  and  was  a  volunteer  for  the  King  at  Marston 
Moor,  an  exploit  which  cost  him  his  estates. 

An  intimate  of  Lambert's,  one  Captain  John  Levens,  a 
Parliamentary  officer,  settled  at  Killinghall  after  the 
turmoils  of  the  war.  His  old  residence,  called  Levens 
Hall,  is  situated  in  Lund's  Lane,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  George  Lewis,  who  resides  in  the  locality.  For 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  doughty 
Captain  suffered  imprisonment  in  York  Castle.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  dying 
in  1688,  was  buried  in  the  orchard  adjoining  his  house, 
where  two  of  his  children  are  also  interred.    The  grave 
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was  pointed  out  to  me  beneath  a  large  stone  in  the  stack- 
garth  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  In  Besses'  Collection 
of  Sufferings  (1659)  the  Captain  is  mentioned  as  being 
"  at  the  head  of  this  giddy  party  "  called  Quakers,  and 
though  a  man  of  stern,  unbending  will,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  strong  disposition  for  peace  and  retirement,  remind- 
ing us  rather  of  Longfellow's  happy  portraiture  of  Miles 
Standish,  the  valorous  Captain  of  Plymouth. 

By  his  will,  dated  7th  Dec,  1688,  Captain  Levens  left 
Grace  his  wife,  the  whole  of  his  personal  property,  while 
the  estate  at  Killinghall,  comprising  seven  acres  of  free- 
hold land,  with  appurtenances,  he  bequeathed  to  his  eldest 
son,  John  Levens.  The  old  house  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Lewis,  who  lives  close  by. 

The  stately  old  mansion  of  the  Pulleins,  with  out- 
buildings and  porter's  lodge,  was  pulled  down  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  the  present  Manor  House  was  erected 
on  the  site  in  1857.  The  family  were  ancestors  of  the 
Pulleins  of  Carlton-in-Cleveland  and  Crakehall  and 
Clifton  Castle,  and  some  of  the  early  members  held 
appointments  under  Fountains  Abbey,  and  were  the 
recipients  of  many  lucrative  offices  and  privileges  from 
that  monastery.  John  Pullein  was  Recorder  of  York 
from  1533  to  1537,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
in  1540  Ralph  Pulleyn  was  appointed  Steward  of  the 
Fountains  Abbey  possessions  lying  within  the  domain  of 
the  Forest  of  Knaresborough.  Both  the  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains and  Prior  of  Bolton  had  rights  of  common,  and 
valuable  lead  mines,  within  the  Forest. 

The  old  water-mill  at  Killinghall  Bridge,  which  is 
mentioned  in  1205,  was  used  as  a  corn-mill,  and  early  in 
the  15th  century  also  for  fulling  cloth,  but  for  a  consider- 
able time  past  it  has  been  a  corn  and  saw-mill.  A  soke 
originally  attached  to  the  corn-mill  and  no  doubt  to 
the  fulling-mill.  In  the  old  Forest  days  the  tenants  had 
to  keep  the  mill  and  its  dam  in  proper  repair,  but  they 
were  generally  well-ofT  and  could  afford  this  outlay,  as 
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the  mills,  in  common  with  the  lands  of  the  Forest,  were 
farmed  at  low  rentals. 

The  family  of  Strother  have  been  owners  since  1738, 
when  the  property  was  sold  by  William  Whitelock,  of 
Leeds,  and  others,  to  Thos.  Strother,  of  Killinghall.  The 
Strothers  are  an  old  Northumberland  family  of  high 
standing,  particularly  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
when  they  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Kirk  Newton,  in 
the  barony  of  Wark.  One  of  its  members,  Wm.  Strother, 
represented  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  the  Parliament  of 
Edward  III.,  and  two  others,  Sir  Henry  and  Allan  de 
Strother,  of  Kirk  Newton,  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County  in  1356-7.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Northumberland  stock  whence  these  Killinghall  Strothers 
originated  is  the  same  as  the  family  of  John  and  Allan 
Strother,  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

John  Strother,  son  of  above  Thomas,  built  the  good 
house  adjoining  the  Low  Hall  above  mentioned,  dated 
1 701.  On  the  spout  are  the  initials  and  date,  "  I.S.  1750." 
The  building  presents  a  good  example  of  the  architectural 
style  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Thos.  W.  Strother,  Esq.,  of  Killinghall. 

Killinghall  appears  to  have  given  name  to  a  family  of 
some  note  (said  to  be  the  only  one  of  this  name  in  the 
kingdom),  of  whom  John  de  Kyllnghall  was  a  justice- 
itinerant  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  He  married  Agnes, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de  Herdewyke,  whose 
posterity  were  long  seated  at  Middleton  St.  George,  co. 
Durham.  John  Killinghall,  of  Middleton  St.  George, 
married  in  1667  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Dodsworth, 
of  Barton,  co.  York,  of  the  same  family  as  the  Dodsworths 
of  Thornton  Watlass,  near  Bedale.  Their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Killinghall,  married  William  Pemberton,  of 
Darlington,  whose  family  succeeded  to  the  property  of 
her  ancient  house.  The  ancient  arms  of  these  Killing- 
halls  were  :  sable,  a  chevron,  or,  between  three  kelyngs, 
or  cod-fish,  argent. 

Y 
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Sir  William  Ingilby,  Kt. 
(The  Builder  of  Ripley  Castle,  1555). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  Town,  Church  and  Castle  of  Ripley. 

ROSSING  Killinghall  Bridge  we  quit  the 
Forest  and  pursue  the  road  to  Ripley.  The 
ancient  parish  of  Ripley  includes  the  town- 
ships of  Ripley,  Clint,  and  Killinghall.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  river  here  was  disregarded  as  a 
natural  boundary  on  the  formation  of  the  original  parish, 
and  it  must  have  been  bridged  at  an  early  period  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Killinghall  attending 
the  parish  church.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
an  ancient  chapel  at  Killinghall,  but  how  or  when  it 
originated  is  not  known.  Doubtless  a  church  was  in 
existence  at  Ripley  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  though 
unrecorded  in  Domesday  ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Conquest 
laid  the  whole  parish  waste,  and  the  church  being  of  no 
value  was  not  mentioned. 

At  the  Survey  the  township  was  held  in  three  separate 
manors  ;  one  by  Merlesuan,  which  was  given  to  Ralph 
Paganel,  and  two  by  the  King's  thanes,  Ramechil  and 
Archil,  but  these  were  shortly  afterwards  retained  by  the 
King.  They  were  still  held  by  the  King  in  1165,  as% 
appears  by  the  Pipe  Roll  of  nth  Henry  II.  Subsequently 
two  parts  of  the  manor  of  Ripley  was  held  by  the 
Norman  family  of  Trussebut,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
Rose  Trussebut  with  Everard  de  Ros,  of  Ingmanthorp, 
as  explained  in  my  chapters  on  Ribston,  it  passed  to  these 
northern  lords.     An  old  native  family,  who  afterwards 
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took  the  name  of  De  Ripley,  and  had  been  under-tenants 
of  Trussebut  and  De  Ros,  acquired  in  the  12th  century 
the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  these  superior  lords  at  a 
quit-rent  of  half  a  Knight's  Fee.*  Ultimately  we  find 
them  in  full  possession  of  the  manor  of  Ripley,  and  it 
continued  in  their  name  down  to  about  a.d.  1330,  when 
Edeline  de  Ripley,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  last 
heir-male,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Ingilby,  of 
whom  more  anon.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
manor  of  Ripley  has  been  hereditarily  held  by  the  family 
of  Ingilby,  or  for  the  long  period  of  over  570  years.  The 
effigies  of  this  Sir  Thomas  Ingilby  and  his  wife  are 
preserved  in  the  present  church. 

No  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  establish  the 
precise  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Ripley  estate  by 
this  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Ripley  Ingilbys. 
Sir  Thomas  must  have  been  a  man  of  ripe  years  and 
experience  when  an  Advocate  in  1347.  He  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1362,  and  a  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  Sept.  30th,  1361,  to  1377,  when  presumably 
he  died.  The  christian  name  of  his  wife  was  then 
Catherine,  shewing  that  he  must  have  been  twice  married. 
His  eldest  son,  likewise  named  Thomas,  became  a  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  26th  June,  1378,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  chiefs  in  the  division  of 
Claro.  He  is  assessed  at  the  sum  of  100s.  in  the  Subsidy 
Rolls  of  1378-9,  being  the  largest  tax-payer  in  the  wapen- 
take. He  died  in  141 5,  and  was  buried  at  Ripley.  The 
second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  was  Henry,  who  made  his 
will  15th  June,  1375,  and  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas,  his  father,  and  Edeline,  his 
mother.    This  bequest  of  the  son,  Henry,  was  evidently 

*  The  Knight's  Fee  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  was  a  land 
value  of  £io  ;  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was  £15  a  year  inherit- 
ance, which  was  then  held  to  be  a  convenient  revenue  to  maintain 
a  Knight. 
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made  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  then  a  very  old  man, 
while  the  testator  himself  must  have  been  at  least  40 
years  of  age  in  1375  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
many  church  preferments  he  then  held.  From  this  in- 
ference we  arrive  at  an  approximate  date  of  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Thomas,  the  father,  with  the  heiress  of  the  Ripleys, 
which  would  be  about  1330,  as  recorded  above. 

Among  the  Charter  Rolls  of  30th  Edward  III.  (a.d. 
1356),  I  find  the  King  granted  free  warren  to  Sir  Thomas 
in  all  his  demesne  lands  of  Ripley  Flask,  Amunderby, 
and  Hoton  Wandesley,  co.  York.  In  the  next  year,  1357, 
Ripley,  through  his  intervention,  was  by  royal  charter 
constituted  a  market  town ;  the  markets  being  held 
weekly,  on  Monday,  and  a  three  days  fair  annually.  But 
to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Ingilbys  through  all  the 
stirring  periods  of  history,  the  wars  between  the  White 
and  Red,  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  the 
unhappy  turmoils  of  Charles  I.  down  to  the  present  time, 
would  require  a  volume  in  itself.  The  story  of  Lady 
Anne,  wife  of  the  dauntless  Royalist,  Sir  Wm.  Ingilby 
(first  Baronet),  having  received  Cromwell  at  Ripley 
Castle  with  a  brace  of  pistols  at  her  side,  shortly  after 
the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  July,  1644,  has  been  often 
told,  though  how  and  when  the  story  originated  I  have 
not  discovered.  Hargrove  records  it  more  than  a  century 
ago.*  But  an  investigation  of  facts  does  not  support  an 
easy  belief  in  the  story.  Upon  a  brass  in  Ripley  Church 
is  this  inscription  : 

Hie  jacet  Anna  Ingilby  uxor  religiosa 
Gulielmi  Ingilby  Militis  et  Baronet 

FlLIA  JACOBI  BELLINGHAMI  MlLlT  QVJE 

Obiit  XX.  die  mensis  Decembris  MDCXL. 
Here  is  testimony  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  famous 
heroine  of  the  legend  nearly  four  years  before  the  fight  at 

*  The  incident  is  well  described  and  illustrated  in  the  A  rt  Journal 
for  September,  1893. 
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Marston,  and  of  the  incident  imputed  to  her.  That  it  may 
have  been  the  next  Lady  Ingilby,  wife  of  the  second 
Sir  William,  is  also  impossible,  as  she  could  not  have 
been  4  years  old  in  1644,  as  the  following  table  of  her 
lineage  proves  : 

Sir  Wm.  Ingilby^Anne,  dau  of    John  Saville,=(i)  Mary  Robin- 


Kt.  &  Bart.,  b.  ca. 
1603  ;  md.  1616 
bd.  at  Ripley, 
1652-3 


Sir  Jame^ 
Bellingham, 
Kt.,  bd.  at 
Ripley.  20th 

Dec.  1640. 


of  Methlev,  son,  bd.  Methley. 
Esq.,  b,  1588;  1636. 

bd.  at      —(2)  Margt  dau.  of 
Methley,       Sir  Hy.  Garway, 
1658-9.        Kt.,  md.  ca.  1640: 
bd.  at  Methley, 
April  9th,  1648. 


Sir  Wm.  Ingilby,— Margaret, 
Bt.,  bp.  at  Ripley  I       md.  at 
1 620- 1  ;  bd.  at  Methley, 
Ripley  1682.       5  April,  1660 


Sir  John=Mary  Johnson 
bp.  at  Ripley,  1664. 


Elizabeth,      Anne.  Mary, 
bp.  May  31  bp.  1643.   bp.  1645 
1641 ;  md.  John,  son  Dorothy, 
1658.         &  heir,    bp.  1647. 
Henry,  b     bp  July  Catherine, 
Dec.  30,  1641  :  11,  1644  md. 
d.  1642.  I^57- 


Who  then,  was  the  valiant  heroine  of  this  thrice-told 
tale  ?  Stories  and  traditions  of  Cromwell  are  legion,  and 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  come  down  from  the  days 
of  the  Protector  himself.  But  how  many  are  genuine  ? 
In  our  Yorkshire  Dales  there  are  dozens  of  ancient  houses 
and  castles,  and  even  monastic  ruins,  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  redoubtable  Oliver.  Yet,  when 
subjected  to  the  strong  light  of  contemporary  evidence, 
they  almost  compel  us  to  the  opinion  of  Carlyle,  who  said  : 
"  England  abounds  in  distracted  traditions  about  Oliver 
Cromwell,  yet  no  accurate  or  in  the  least  faithful  one  did  I  ever 
meet," — so  wrote  the  great  biographer  of  Oliver,  Protector, 
in  a  letter  dated  29th  October,  1872,  to  the  vicar  of 
Kirkby  Malham,  whose  parish  registers  are  supposed  to 
contain  Cromwell's  autograph. 

Ripley  Castle,  with  its  extensive  park,  the  stately 
manorial  seat  of  this  ancient  family,  has  undergone  a 
good  many  alterations  and  improvements  since  the  time 
of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  de  Ingilbv,  the  founder  of  the 
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family,  five  and  three-quarter  centuries  ago.  He,  doubt- 
less, strengthened  and  enlarged  the  old  feudal  hall  of  the 
De  Ripleys,  that  stood  here  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
mansion  was  evidently  enlarged  or  rebuilt  on  a  grander 
scale  by  Sir  William  Ingilby,  a.d.  1555,  as  appears  by 
the  following  inscription  carved  on  wainscot  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  tower  :  "  In  the  year  of  our  Lu. 
m.d.l.v.  was  this  howse  buylded  by  slr  wyllyam 
Inglbi,  Knight,  Philip  and  Marie  reigning  that 
time."  Also  in  another  place  the  following  quaint 
carving  appears  : 

"  Better  ys  povertie  with  mirthe  and  gladness, 
Than  ys  riches  with  sorro  and  sadness. 
I.H.C. — I.H.C.  be  our  spede,  Amen.     Mon  Droit,  made  by 
me  Sir  Willyam  Ingilby,  Kt.,  in  the  second  yeare  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  Kynge  Edward,   1548,   I.H.C,     Keep,  keep 
the  Founder." 

I  present  a  portrait  of  the  founder  from  the  original 
painting  at  Ripley  Castle.  It  shows  Sir  William  clothed 
in  the  armour  of  the  period,  with  neck-ruff"  and  mail 
collar,  and  epaulieres  with  ornamental  edge  which  nearly 
meet  across  the  cuirass.  Sir  William,  who  was  Treasurer 
of  Berwick,  died  in  1578.  His  will  is  dated  from 
"  Padsidehead,"  in  the  Forest,  a  homestead  with  its  out- 
houses apparently  as  commodious  as  the  Castle  itself. 
His  interment  in  Ripley  Church  must  have  been  very 
largely  attended,  and  have  been  a  memorable  event  in 
the  Dale.  He  left  ^13  6s.  8d.,  equal  to  about  £100  of 
present  money,  to  be  set  apart  for  the  "  charges  of  the 
funerall  dinner.'"" 

The  topographer,  Pennant,  who  visited  Ripley  in  1773, 
speaks  of  the  manor-house  as  partly  a  tower  of  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.,  embattled  ;  but  "  a  more  ancient  house," 
he  observes,  "  still  remains  of  wood  and  plaster,  and  solid 

*  The  will  has  been  transcribed  by  Dr.  Collins,  and  printed  in 
the  Surtees  Soc,  vol.  104,  pages  129 — 135. 
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wooden  stairs.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  through  a 
porch,  the  descent  into  it  by  three  steps;  the  hall  is  large 
and  lofty,  has  its  bow  windows,  its  elevated  upper  table, 
and  its  table  for  vassals,  and  is  floored  with  brick."  Not 
many  years  afterwards  these  ancient  features  were  obliter- 
ated by  a  further  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  the  castle 
as  at  present  existing.  The  gate-house,  great  tower,  or 
New  Tower,  as  it  is  described  in  1 578,  and  south  end  are 
now  the  only  portions  left  of  the  old  edifice.  The  original 
south  windows  remained  up  to  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  they  were  replaced  by  larger  modern  lights.  » 

One  of  the  most  interesting  apartments  is  the  old 
"  Knight's  Chamber,"  mentioned  in  Sir  Wm.  Ingilby's 
will  of  1 578,  with  its  fine  old  ceiling  and  stone  fire-places. 
The  interior  contains  many  valuable  ancestral  portraits 
and  other  paintings  ;  there  is  likewise  preserved  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  family  armour  and  various  weapons, 
including  remnants  of  suits  of  chain-mail  (as  worn  by 
the  Crusaders)  and  plate-armour,  buffalo-hide  coats,  &c, 
old  bows  and  arrows  (of  the  time  of  Agincourt),  flint- 
locks, battle-axes,  &c,  the  warlike  trophies  of  many  a 
bygone  generation  of  this  historic  race.  Warburton, 
Somerset  Herald,  who  was  at  the  Castle  in  1718,  also 
describes  having  seen  many  rare  MSS.  on  vellum,  includ- 
ing the  Coucher  Book  of  Bridlington  Priory,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  medals. 
In  the  window  of  the  great  staircase  are  a  number  of 
painted  escutcheons  displaying  the  principal  quarterings 
and  intermarriages  of  the  Ingilbys  since  the  time  of  their 
settling  at  Ripley  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
The  arms  of  the  family  are  sable,  a  star  of  six  rays,  proper ; 
their  crest,  on  a  wreath,  a  boar's  head,  couped  and  erect, 
argent,  armed  or;  their  motto,  Mon  Droit. 

In  proximity  to  the  Castle  stands  the  old  Parish  Church. 
Of  its  original  foundation  we  have  no  exact  knowledge. 
It  was,  however,  like  the  present  one,  dedicated  to  All 
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Saints,  and  was  originally  a  rectory  of  medieties,  but  on 
the  1 2th  kal.,  a.d.  1230,  these  were  formally  united  into 
one  living.  On  the  destruction  of  the  old  church,  as 
before  explained  the  building  of  the  present  structure 
seems  to  have  been  begun  forthwith  out  of  the  material 
of  the  old  fabric.  This  was  during  the  incumbency  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Kendall,  who  died  at  Ripley  January 
4th,  1429.  But  it  must  have  been  completed  long  before 
the  death  of  this  rector,  as  Sir  Thomas  Ingilby,  the 
founder,  died  at  Ripley  in  a.d.  141 5,  and  was  interred  in 
the  new  church.* 

The  interesting  building  comprises  a  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  side  chapels,  north  and 
south  porches,  and  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
whole  structure  has  been  restored  from  time  to  time,  but 
always  in  keeping  with  the  original  plan  and  architectural 
design,  which  belongs  to  the  Decorated  Gothic  of  the 
14th  to  15th  centuries.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  preserved  in  the  church  is  the  quaint  old  rood- 
screen  of  black  oak,  a  relic  of  the  original  foundation. 
Before  the  restoration  of  1862  it  was  placed  between  the 
nave  and  chancel  ;  it  was  then  removed  and  erected  in 
the  south  chapel.  The  style  is  of  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  while  the  battlemented  cross-beam  is  later. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  greater  width  than 
at  present,  and  was  doubtless  shortened  to  fit  the  width 
of  its  former  position  at  the  present  chancel  end.  It  is 
said  to  have  originally  borne  twenty  coats  of  arms  painted 
on  shields  or  labels  along  the  top,  the  eighteenth  of  which 
was  inscribed  REX  IOH'S  (King  John). 

The  interior  is  likewise  rich  in  monumental  and  other 
memorials  of  interest.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
an  altar-tomb  of  wrought  limestone,  bearing  the  life-size 
recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas  Ingilby  and  his  Lady, 

*  His  tomb,  says  Hargrove,  is  thought  to  be  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
near  the  patron's  choir.    An  inscribed  plate  has  been  taken  from  it. 
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the  ancestors  and  progenitors  of  the  long  line  of  Ripley 
Ingilbys.  The  knight,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  died 
about  a . d .  1377,  and  is  represented  here  fully  equipped  in 
a  gorgeous  suit  of  Camail  armour.  The  Lady  appears 
on  the  right  of  her  lord,  the  position  denoting  her  pre- 
rogative as  a  heiress. 

This  interesting  old  monument  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  fashioned  types  of  the  Camail  period  of  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  extant,  and  is  the  only  example  of  the 
kind  in  Nidderdale.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  old  church  at  Ripley  about  a.d.  1400,  where  the 
Knight  and  his  Lady  were  buried.  Near  the  south  wall 
of  the  choir  is  another  altar-tomb  bearing  the  cumbent 
statue  of  Sir  William  Ingilby,  who  died  a.d.  161 7.  He 
is  represented  in  armour  and  bare-headed  ;  the  helmet 
and  visor  lying  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  tomb  ;  the  head 
shows  an  abundance  of  flowing  hair,  and  a  pointed  beard 
fashionable  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the 
sides  of  the  tomb  are  nine  shields  of  arms,  and  above  it 
is  a  lengthy  and  somewhat  fulsome  inscription. 

There  are  various  other  memorials  in  the  church,  in 
tablets  and  in  stained  glass,  to  the  families  of  Ingilby, 
Barrie,  Norton,  Sykes,  Pawson,  Strother,  Williamson, 
&c,  as  well  as  to  several  of  the  rectors.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  latter  is  a  black  marble  slab  in  the  north  aisle 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Kendall,  the  first 
rector  of  the  present  church,  who  died  in  1429.  The 
great  east  window  of  three  coloured  lights,  is  an  admirable 
composition  by  Ward  and  Hughes,  of  London,  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  Sir  William  Amcotts  Ingilby  in  1862. 
There  are  some  other  beautiful  memorial  windows,  one 
of  which  is  inscribed  as  follows  : 

In  memory  of  Albert,  Prince  Consort  ;  born  1819  ;  died  1861. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

This  very  chastely-designed  window,  of  two  lights,  was 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  of  Killinghall. 
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There  are  two  side-chapels,  that  on  the  north  being 
the  Patrons'  Choir,  and  the  south  one  Baynes'  Choir, 
supposed  to  have  been  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Chapel. 
The  latter  is  now  used  as  the  organ  chamber,  and  has  an 
entrance  from  the  churchyard.  The  two  chantries  or 
services  in  the  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  respectively,  were  founded  by  the 
parishioners.  In  1548  the  number  of  communicants  is 
stated  to  be  700.  The  population  of  the  parish  was 
probably  then  near  2000,  or  larger  than  it  is  at  present. 

A  list  of  the  rectors  of  Ripley  has  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Thorpe,  but  he  has  an  omission  in  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rathband,  who  was  rector  in  1655  anc^  resigned  in  1660. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  ministers  appointed  by  Lord 
Fairfax  to  preach  in  York  Minster  on  the  surrender  of 
the  city  to  the  Parliamentarians.  The  present  rector  is 
the  Rev.  W.  Travis  Travis,  who  was  instituted  in  1885. 

In  the  churchyard  are  many  curious  objects,  which  are 
generally  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  old 
edifice,  a  half-mile  distant.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  almost  perfect  base  and  socket-stone  of  a 
mediaeval  Penitents'  or  Weeping  Cross,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  known  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  singularity  of  its 
design  and  good  condition  unique  in  England.  This 
lingering  relic  of  pre- Reformation  days  is  in  shape 
circular,  and  the  sacred  rood  of  wood  was  once  fixed  upon 
the  summit  of  the  Calvary,  and  no  doubt  bore  the  image 
of  our  Saviour.  The  lower  stone  is  15-I  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  2  feet  high,  and  has  8  shaped  kneeholes  for 
penitents.  Each  knee-hole  also  is  slightly  moulded  on 
the  outer  edge,  and  is  separated  by  an  even  space  of 
9  inches.  The  upper  stone  which  held  the  cross  is  33 
inches  in  diameter  and  28J  inches  high.  It  is  probably  a 
relic  of  the  15th  century, :;:  when  a  fraternity  existed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  way- side  and  other  crosses. 

*  The  history  and  purpose  of  Weeping  Crosses  will  be  found 
detailed  in  my  previous  work  on  Nidderdule  (1894),  PP-  365-72. 
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The  town  of  Ripley  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  the  streets  and  roadways  are  ample  and  broad,  and 
kept  in  excellent  repair,  while  the  houses  themselves, 
though  lacking  the  picturesqueness  of  antiquity,  present 
a  most  cheerful  and  substantial  appearance.  But  very 
different  were  the  aspects  of  the  old  town  before  Sir  Wm. 
Ingilby  rebuilt  it  in  1827.  The  houses  were  then  mostly 
low-lying,  old-fashioned  two-story  dwellings,  with  long 
thatched  roofs,  and  were  entered  from  the  outside  by  a 
descent  of  several  steps.  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
cobble-paved.  Several  of  the  houses  were  of  the  quaintly 
picturesque  half-timber  construction,  common  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  at  no  very  distant  date  seem 
to  have  been  pretty  numerous  in  Nidderdale.  The  old 
Free  School  was  founded  in  1702  by  the  Misses  Catherine 
and  Mary  Ingilby,  out  of  their  estate  at  Sproatley,  in  the 
East  Riding. 

The  old  pre- Reformation  market-cross,  consisting  of  a 
plain  stone  shaft  resting  on  five  well-worn  tiers,  occupies 
an  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  present  village,  and 
beside  it  stand  the  now  long-disused  parish  stocks. 
Mr.  John  Thorpe  tells  us  that  near  to  this  open  ground 
there  formerly  stood  an  ancient  but  respectable-looking 
private  house,  to  which  was  attached  an  old  chantry 
chapel,  and  over  its  entrance  there  was  a  niche  in  the 
wall  containing  the  effigy  of  a  priest  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
Above  the  niche  was  a  stone  tablet  inscribed  as  follows  : 
"  hoc  opus  edificatum  fuit  a0  dom  mcccix.  pt 
Willm.  Thomson  ad  tuce  y  Cantarie  bte  ine"  As 
there  was  a  William  Thomson,  incumbent  of  the  chantry 
of  Our  Lady  at  Ripley  in  1548,  this  inscription  has 
probably  been  miscopied.  It  is  hardly  likely  to  have  borne 
the  date  1309.  The  inscription  faced  an  open  area  forming 
the  present  church-yard,  which  was  then  called  Chantry 
Garth.  The  ancient  building,  having  it  seems  fallen  to 
decay,  was  taken  down  more  than  a  century  ago. 
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Formerly  there  were  three  inns  in  the  village.  The 
old  Star  stood  near  the  church-gates,  and  its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  two  houses.  When  the  town  was  rebuilt  78 
years  ago  the  license  was  transferred  to  the  new  and 
present  commodious  hostelry.  Two  other  inns  were  then 
done  away  with — the  Greyhound,  occupying  a  site  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  present  Star  inn,  and  the 
old  Boar's  Head  (the  crest  of  the  Ingilby's)  facing  the 
same  road  below.  These  old  houses  of  entertainment 
were  no  doubt  reminders  of  the  period  when  Ripley  was 
a  flourishing  market-town.  It  is  now  long  ago  since  the 
markets  continued  to  be  held ;  they  were  however  revived 
for  a  short  time  during  the  construction  of  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  railway  at  Nidd  Bridge  in  1848-9,  where  a  Satur- 
day market  of  provisions  was  held  for  convenience  of  the 
workmen. 

The  Nidd  Valley  (single  line)  railway  originated  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Metcalfe,  of 
Pateley  Bridge,  in  co-operation  with  some  of  the  local 
landowners.  The  first  sod  was  cut  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Ingilby,  Bart.,  of  Ripley  Castle,  in  September,  i860, 
near  the  North-Eastern  Company's  connection  about 
Killinghall  Bridge,  and  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic, 
May  1st,  1862.  The  total  length  of  the  permanent  way 
is  11^  miles,  and  the  cost  of  construction  averaged  about 
/"8000  per  mile.  The  railway  has  not  only  proved  a  real 
boon  to  the  inhabitants,  but  has  opened  out  the  interesting 
and  picturesque  spots  in  the  dale  to  visitors,  and  is  at 
present  being  extended  from  Pateley  Bridge  to  Lofthouse. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Around  Ripley. 

N  the  vicinity  of  Ripley  are  several  hamlets  and 
houses  of  historic  interest.  Newton,  Cayton, 
Birthwaite,  Broxholme,  Scarah,  and  South 
Acres  are  all  within  the  parish,  and  are  places 
of  notable  antiquity.  Two  of  them  are  mentioned  in 
Domesday  :  Chetune  (Cayton),  not  the  Caitune  described 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  which  is  Cayton  near  Scarborough,  and 
Sosacre  (South  Acres),  an  ancient  name  apparently 
cognate  with  Sostones,  a  place  in  Hampsthvvaite  parish. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  place  was  settled  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  At  Aymerhead, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Ripley,  some  labourers 
discovered,  in  1830,  an  ancient  tumulus,  containing  a 
brick  vault,  close  to  the  load  and  about  six  feet  from  the 
surface.  Upon  opening  this  vault  two  complete  human 
skeletons  were  observed,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air 
they  crumbled  away.  There  were  apparently  no  relics 
accompanying  the  interment,  and  the  fact  of  the  tomb 
being  constructed  of  brick  is  no  index  of  age,  as  bricks 
were  largely  in  use  by  the  Romans  in  this  country,  who 
also  very  often  made  their  mortar  ot  a  composition  of 
lime  and  pounded  brick. 

Following  the  Ripon  road  a  short  distance  we  reach 
Newton  Wath  bridge,  and  upon  high  ground  to  the  west 
stands  Newton  Hall.  This  house  (now  a  farm)  is  chiefly 
notable  as  the  home,  in  a  former  age,  of  the  family  of 
Vavasour,  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  in  the  Visitations. 
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Like  many  of  the  principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  continued  after  the  Reformation  to  be  staunch 
Romanists.  Indeed,  the  whole  district,  as  I  have  said  in 
relation  to  the  Guy  Fawkes  Plot  at  Scotton,  was  rife 
with  a  fervid  desire  to  reinstate  the  old  religion,  and  what 
happened  locally  in  the  7th  century  (see  Nidd)  happened 
again  in  the  17th  century,  an  unyielding  manifestation  of 
conservatism  for  old  beliefs  and  formula. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  probably  hardly  a 
family  in  this  neighbourhood  that  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  heart.  In  1604,  the  year  preceding  the  Gun- 
powder conspiracy,  there  were  at  least  100  persons  declared 
recusants  in  the  three  neighbouring  parishes  of  Farnham 
with  Scotton,  Nidd,  and  Ripley.  No  part  of  Yorkshire 
was  more  rampant  with  Romanism.  At  Newton  Hall 
the  Vavasours  were  accused  of  harbouring  seminary 
priests,  and  the  house  was  said  to  be  a  "  resort  of  greate 
companys,"  and  that  there  were  suspected  to  be  within 
it  certain  corridors  and  "  secret  dennes  "  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  Popish  persons  seeking  refuge  there. 

The  Hall  has  undergone  alterations  since  that  time. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of 
Vavasour,  quartered  with  those  of  Ingilby  and  several 
others.  The  estate  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
Thackwrays,  and  early  in  the  19th  century  became  the 
property  of  the  Ingilbys  of  Ripley  Castle.  The  farm  has 
long  been  tenanted  by  the  Turner  family,  and  the  late 
tenant,  Mr.  Henry  Turner,  died  here  in  January,  1903, 
aged  83  years.    His  son  now  occupies  the  farm. 

Northwards  from  Newton  lies  Birthwaite  grange,  long 
the  home  of  the  Pallisers,  likewise  the  scattered  district 
of  Cayton,  the  Chetune  and  Chettone  of  Domesday,  which 
was  then  one  of  the  berewicks  attached  to  the  King's 
manor  of  Knaresborough.  The  two  carucates  of  cultivated 
land  comprising  the  berewick  in  1066  were  in  1086  un- 
tenanted and  waste.    A  family  who  took  their  name  from 
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the  place  began  to  recover  the  lost  acres,  and  about  1 150 
Eustace  fitz  John,  lord  of  the  honor  of  Knaresborough, 
gave  the  whole  two  carucates  to  the  lately  founded  Abbey 
of  Fountains,  who  soon  had  the  estate  put  into  more 
profitable  occupation.  Nicholas  de  Caiton  gave  the 
monks  the  right  to  construct  a  dam  for  their  pool  or  fish- 
pond in  the  valley  here,  and  he  gave  all  his  meadow  in 
Ripley,  with  other  lands  specified,  which  William  de 
Riplingham,  who  was  his  brother,  confirmed.  Richard 
de  Ripley  allowed .  the  monks  a  free  passage  for  their 
cattle  and  men  through  his  lands  in  Ripley,  from  the 
grange  of  Cayton  to  the  pasture  and  grange  at  Brimham. 
Likewise  he  granted  to  them  the  right  to  lay  a  road  forty 
feet  wide  from  Ripley  bridge  to  Cayton  grange.  In  1496 
Margery,  wife  of  Lord  Welles,  and  mother  of  Sir  William 
Ingilby,  quit-claimed  that  portion  of  land  situate  in 
Ripley,  on  the  west  side,  near  the  pool  or  fish-pond  called 
Cayton  Vevers. 

Cayton  grange,  now  a  farm,  was  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastery,  held  in  moieties,  worth  together  £11 
annually.  Of  the  original  grange  nothing  remains  saving 
some  of  the  old  material  used  in  the  erection  of  newer 
buildings.  The  existing  house  dates  only  some  sixty 
years  back.  About  the  time  the  house  was  built  some 
farm-men,  whilst  digging,  came  upon  a  large  number  of 
ingots  or  bars  of  silver,  weighing  from  12  oz.  to  20  oz. 
each.  They  were  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but 
the  proceeds  were  afterwards  divided  among  the  dis- 
coverers. Most  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  the 
monastic  fish-ponds.  It  is  now  grassed  over,  beautiful 
and  secluded,  with  thick-sheltering  woods  adorning  its 
western  acclivities.  The  stream  that  now  meanders 
through  it  is  but  a  tiny  rivulet,  the  mere  modern  drainage 
outlet  from  the  surrounding  land.  + 

This  Cayton  Gill  is  moreover  interesting  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  strata  exposed  in  it.    The  rock  is 
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undoubtedly  of  Millstone  Grit  age  (in  sequence  coming 
between  the  Plumpton  and  Follifoot  Grits),  but  it  is 
highly  fossiliferous,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  in 
beds  of  this  formation.  The  fossils  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  calcareous  deposit  from  a  primeval  sea  washing  in 
upon  a  freshwater  area  ;  the  beds  containing  a  good  deal 
of  lime  and  abounding  with  casts  of  Encrinites,  Productus, 
and  other  organic  evidences.  In  several  places  along  the 
line  of  outcrop  the  stone  is  quarried  for  road-metal,  and 
the  fossil -hunter  may  often  obtain  some  fine  and  easily-got 
specimens  from  the  broken -up  heaps  by  the  wayside. 

Cayton  Hall  (the  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hudleston, 
M.A.,  J. P.),  Cayton  Grange,  Cayton  Gill  Farm,  and  High 
Cayton  (formerly  the  home  of  the  Hodgsons),  are  the 
only  houses  at  present  existing  on  the  verge  of  this 
romantic  and  picturesque  glen.  In  a  field  belonging  to 
Cayton  Hall  there  are  evidences  of  a  former  settlement  in 
the  shap,e  of  rude  foundations,  mounds,  rubbish  heaps,  &c. 

On  passing  the  elevated  farmstead  of  Barsneb,  which 
stands  upon  a  small  outlier  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
Limestone,  we  come  out  at  Dole  Bank  on  the  Markington 
and  Kipon  turnpike.  Here  was  a  remarkable  Nunnery, 
founded  late  in  the  17th  century  by  Sir  Thos.  Gascoigne 
and  others,  of  which  I  gave  a  particular  account  in  my  pre- 
vious history  oiNidderdalc*  It  arose  in  the  rebellious  times 
of  Charles  II.,  when,  after  the  passing  of  the  Uniformity 
Act,  the  dissatisfied  Romanists  began  a  specious  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  King,  their  object  being,  as 
was  plausibly  stated,  to  subvert  the  Government  and 
re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
Robert  Bolron,  of  Shippon  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Barwick- 
in-Elmet,  turned  informant,  and  he  tells  us  that  Sir 
Thomas  Gascoigne,  with  others,  did  in  the  year  1677,  be- 
tween April  and  Lammas,  assemble  themselves  together 
at  Barnbow  Hall,  where  was  held  a  conference  to  establish 

*  See  also  H.  H.  Spink's  Gunpotvder  Plot,  page  360. 
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a  Nunnery,  which  monastery  (being  part  of  the  plan  for 
promoting  the  Catholic  religion)  they  then  agreed  to 
establish  immediately  at  Dole  Bank,  near  Ripley,  in 
hopes  that  their  plot  or  design  to  kill  the  King  should 
take  effect.  Thereby  they  would  alter  the  Government 
established  in  England,  and  bring  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  upon  which  account  they  all  mutually  resolved 
to  venture  their  lives  and  estates. 

Fearing  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  that  his  estates 
might  be  forfeited,  we  are  told  that  Sir  Thos.  Gascoigne, 
in  April,  1675,  made  a  colourable  conveyance  of  them  to 
Sir  Win.  Ingleby,  in  consideration  of  ^"1000,  then  paid, 
besides  an  annual  allowance  of  £100  to  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  towards  his  maintenance,  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  The  deed  of  conveyance  was  drawn  up  by 
Charles  Ingleby,  brother  of  Sir  William,  and  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Nunnery.  It  was  witnessed  by 
Matthias  Hickeringill,  a  servant  of  Sir  William,  and  the 
informant  Bolron.  The  Sir  Wm.  Ingleby  here  mentioned 
had,  it  is  noteworthy,  in  1646  declared  his  "  good  affection 
for  the  Parliament."  Yet  does  not  this  friendship  towards 
Sir  Thomas  shew  the  true  heart  of  the  man,  and  that 
however  politic  it  may  have  been  then  to  declare  himself 
favourable  to  a  Puritan  Government,  we  discover  at  any 
rate  now  that  he  was  a  Romanist  at  heart,  and  favourable 
to  risk  the  erection  of  the  Nunnery  close  to  his  estates. 

In  1677,  between  Lammas  and  Michaelmas,  the  Nun- 
nery at  Dole  Bank  was  completed  and  opened,  but  it 
came  to  an  end,  as  I  have  before  explained,  in  1679. 
Many  of  the  alleged  conspirators  were  imprisoned,  but 
were  eventually  released  and  acquitted. 

Here  we  are  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of  Brox- 
holme  (where  is  a  pleasant  mansion,  long  the  home  of  Lady 
Amcotts  Ingilby)  and  Scaro  or  Scarah  Bank,  an  ancient 
appellation  presumably  derived  from  some  family  of  the 
name  once  resident  here.  There  was  an  old  Forest  family 
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who  wrote  their  name  variously  Skawrey,  Skarroe,  Scaray, 
Scarah,  Skerrow,  &c,  and  in  1760  the  will  of  Duffield 
Scarah  (as  the  place  is  now  written),  of  Arkendale,  gent., 
was  proved  at  Knaresborough.  The  district  contains  a 
few  scattered  farms,  a  corn-mill,  and  cottages,  and  it  was 
at  one  time  the  site  of  an  extensive  warren  or  preserve. 
Climbing  the  Pateley  road  and  turning  in  the  direction  of 
Shaw  Mills  we  come  to  Spinner  Lane,  where  up  in  the 
fields  beyond  is  a  house  noteworthy  as  the  home  of  the 
Baynes  family.  Here  in  1830  was  born  Alderman  John 
Baynes,  J. P.,  four  times  Mayor  of  Ripon,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  well-being 
of  that  historic  city.  He  descends  on  the  father's  side 
from  a  family  of  high  antiquity  in  Upper  Nidderdale,  and 
his  mother  was  a  Long,  of  a  family  who  were  for  centuries 
resident  at  Winsley,  in  the  township  of  Clint. 

On  Scarah  Bank,  at  the  junction  of  the  old  roads  to 
Pateley  Bridge  and  Masham,  there  formerly  existed  an 
ancient  stone  cross,  one  of  many  that  had  been  set  up  in 
monastic  times  within  the  parish  of  Ripley.  They  were 
probably  originally  corpse-crosses,  where  the  dead  were 
rested  by  the  road-side  and  where  prayers  were  offered 
while  on  the  way  for  interment  from  outlying  parts  of  the 
parish.  The  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  either  in  the 
house  or  by  the  wayside  was  abolished  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, although  I  have  little  doubt  from  what  we  know  of 
the  strong  religious  conservatism  in  this  district  that 
it  was  kept  up  by  many  families  long  afterwards.  I 
have  a  few  pages  back  pointed  out  how  very  numerous 
were  the  local  recusants  in  the  early  17th  century.  But 
this  district  formed  no  extraordinary  exception  in  post- 
Reformation  times  to  the  practice  of  praying  for  the 
dead,  which  appears  to  have  been  pretty  general  in 
country  districts.  In  Barnaby  Potter's  Articles  of  Inquiry 
for  his  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  in  1629,  we  observe  one  of 
the  questions  asked  is  :  "  Whether  be  there  any  praying 
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for  the  dead  at  Crosses,  or  places  where  Crosses  have 
been,  in  the  way  to  the  Church  ?  "  Any  exercise  of  this 
custom  had  to  be  reported  and  forthwith  suppressed. 

That  it  was  diligently  observed  in  this  district  seems 
likely  from  the  existence  in  Ripley  churchyard  of  the 
remarkable  "  Weeping-cross,"  previously  described,  as 
well  as  the  wayside  crosses  at  Clint,  Scarah,  Killingball, 
where  was  also  an  ancient  chapel,  and  perhaps  at  other 
places  in  the  parish.  The  base  of  an  old  cross,  which  I 
have  never  seen  mentioned,  stands  just  within  the  en- 
closure of  Ripley  Park  wood,  about  equi-distant  between 
the  keeper's  lodge  and  Broxholme.  There  is  an  old  well 
in  the  vicinity.  The  spot  is  known  as  Barney  Garth. 
Whether  the  cross  is  in  its  original  position,  or  for  what 
purpose  it  was  designed,  can  only  be  conjectured,  though 
I  have  heard  a  tradition  that  the  farmers  and  shepherds 
from  the  surrounding  district,  in  former  times  assembled 
here  to  sell  their  wool,  preferring,  as  was  not  unusual,  to 
transact  their  business  in  view  of  the  holy  Cross,  as  a 
token  of  honourable  dealing. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  crosses  are  referred  to  in  the 

perambulation  of  the  Forest  boundaries  in  1767,  which 

over  a  long  distance  coincided  with  the  old  Monk  Wall, 

erected  by  the  monks  of  Fountains.    On  this  boundary  it 

will  be  seen  mention  is  made  of  a  Monk  Cross  and  a 

Corpse  or  Cap  Cross. 

From  Black  Syke,  which  runneth  on  the  north,  or  outside  of  a 
hedge  or  fence,  where  Ripley  Park  pale  formerly  stood,  and  so 
ascending  to  a  place  where  a  certain  tree  called  Godwin  Oak 
formerly  stood,  thence  to  Dob  Croft,  near  which  corner  is 

a  well,  out  of  which  the  Godwin  Syke  springeth,  and  from  thence 
turning  southward,  by  the  westward  side  of  the  said  Dob,  or  Dob 
Croft,  to  a  stone  cross  called  Monk  Cross,  otherwise  Monkhead 
Cross,  standing  in  Whipley  Lane  End,  and  still  proceeding  south- 
ward, down  a  lane  called  Dob  Lane,  otherwise  Dog  Lane,  otherwise 
Ash  Lane,  otherwise  Whipley  Lane,  leading  by  the  west  side  of  an 
enclosure  called  High  Rails,  formerly  parcel  of  the  said  Lark,  to  a 
place  near  Ripley  Park  Gate,  near  which  a  large  stone,  called 
Corps  Cross,  otherwise  Cap  Cross,  formerly  stood,  which  gate  is 
placed  in  the  bridle-way  leading  from  Ripley  to  Clint. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Cunt. 

HIS  scattered  township,  which  includes  Burnt 
Yates,  is  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Ripley,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Forest  of  Knaresborough  which  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nidd.  Clint  is  not  specified  by  that 
name  in  the  Domesday  inquest,  but  Wipelei,  retained  now 
only  in  the  name  of  Whipley  Moor,  between  Scarah 
Bridge  and  Burnt  Yates,  embraced  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  township,  which  was  probably  the  only  part  at  that 
time  under  cultivation. 

If  we  leave  Ripley  by  the  Scarah  road  before  mentioned, 
we  pass  a  farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  right  of 
the  road  going  from  Scarah  Bridge  to  Burnt  Yates.  Here 
was  born  an  eminent  mathematician,  William  Mountain, 
F.R.S.,  &c,  who  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Burnt  Yates  School.  In  1778  he  presented  to  the  school 
a  valuable  library  of  550  vols,  and  13  MSS.  The  volumes 
comprise  a  complete  set  of  the  Philosophical  Society's 
Transactions  from  1752,  handsomely  bound,  besides  other 
works  relating  chiefly  to  science  and  navigation. 

Leaving  Ripley  Castle  by  the  Wood  Lane,  upon 
emerging  at  the  Lodge,  we  enter  the  Forest,  where  is  a 
boundary-stone  inscribed  "  KF.  1767"  (see  page  221),  and 
following  the  lane  forward  we  ascend  into  Clint.  On  the 
right  of  the  road  are  the  remains  of  a  wayside  cross,  or 
corpse-cross,  already  explained,  where  funerals  rested 
and  prayers  were  said  on  the  way  to  interment  at  the 
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parish  church  at  Ripley.  There  appear  to  have  been 
other  crosses  in  the  parish  erected  for  a  like  purpose. 
Only  the  base  and  socket  stones  are  now  left,  the  former 
being  26  inches  square,  and  the  latter  12  inches  square. 
The  base-stone  of  this  interesting  relic,  I  regret  to  observe, 
seems  to  have  been  wilfully  despoiled  for  purposes  of 
advertisement.  Hard  by  stand  some  part  of  the  old 
village  stocks.  Formerly  a  large  May  Pole  stood  here, 
which  I  am  told  by  a  descendant  of  the  Swales',  was 
pulled  down  early  in  the  18th  century  through  some 
misadventure  to  Sir  Solomon  Swale  when  a  boy. 

There  are  no  proofs  that  our  Clint  originated  the  family 
of  that  name,  of  whom  John,  son  of  Robert  de  Clint, 
gave  lands  at  Ripley  to  Fountains  Abbey.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  ancient  family  derived  its  patronymic 
from  the  hamlet  of  Clint,  in  the  parish  of  Marske,  in  Swale- 
dale,  and  having  apparently  settled  in  Knaresborough 
Forest  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  gave  their 
name  to  this  place.  The  earliest  reference  to  our  Clint 
which  I  have  met  with  by  that  name  is  in  the  Nomina 
Villarum  for  13 15.  The  heiress  of  the  De  Clints  married, 
according  to  Plantagenet  Harrison,  John  de  Beckwith,  of 
Marton,  co.  York,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  post  1327, 
and  this  family  continued  lords  of  Clint  in  Swaledale,  and 
of  Clint  in  Nidderdale,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Beckwiths  held  Clint,  Beckwith,  and  Beckwith  - 
shaw  in  1339.  The  ruins  of  their  proud  old  mansion  are 
still  visible  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley 
to  the  south.  The  family  was  seated  at  Clint  for  several 
centuries,  and  from  the  13th  or  14th  century  forward  the 
name  is  conspicuous  in  Forest  deeds  and  charters.  Thos. 
Beckwith,  of  Clint,  who  succeeded  in  1498  to  the  estates 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  Wm.  Beckwith,  made  his  will  in  151 7, 
and  in  it  he  mentions  the  chapel,  with  its  altar  and  orna- 
ments, at  Clint.  In  the  will  of  his  wife,  Maud,  who  died 
in  1544,  and  in  the  will  of  Henry  Beckwith,  who  died  in 
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1609,  mention  is  made  of  a  "  Knight's  chamber,"  with  its 
feather-bed  and  hangings,  closet  chamber,  maiden's 
chamber,  great  chamber,  little  chamber,  green  chamber, 
gallery,  little  parlour,  hall,  kitchen,  buttery,  and  out- 
buildings. Portions  of  three  walls  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the  building,  which  has  a  three-light  window, 
separated  by  a  transom,  and  a  doorway  on  the  north  side. 

Clint  remained  in  the  possession  of  this  old  family 
until  1597,  when  Roger  Beckwith  sold  it  to  the  Swales, 
of  South  Stainley.  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  Bart.,  of  Swale 
Hall,  Clint,  and  South  Stainley,  whom  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned,  had  two  younger  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
John,  was  a  Captain  of  a  company  of  Foot  in  the  army 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  other,  named  Charles  Swale,  was 
a  Major  in  the  Royalist  army  at  Oxford.  The  family 
continued  in  this  district  long  after  they  sold  the  Clint 
Hall  estate  to  the  Aislabies  in  1733.  In  the  Hart  with 
registers  are  records  of  the  baptism  of  several  children  of 
Solomon  Swale,  and  of  the  burial  of  his  wife,  Ellen,  in 
1786.  After  several  transmissions  the  estate  was  bought 
in  1 861  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  of  Swarcliffe. 

The  Barbers  were  also  resident  at  Clint  in  the  17th 
century,  but  Derbyshire  seems  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family.  They  were  staunch  Jacobites. 
Edward  Barber,  of  Clint,  who  died  in  1623,  had  houses 
and  land  at  Menwith  Hill.  His  son,  William  Barber,  of 
Clint,  was  embroiled  in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament,  and  had  his  estate  surveyed  in  1652.  He 
was  found  to  be  seized  of  a  cottage,  with  land,  in  Clint, 
and,  for  aiding  the  King,  compounded  with  a  fine  of  ^"13. 

The  Atkinsons  were  another  old  stock  here,  of  whom 
Thomas  Atkinson,  yeoman,  was  living  here,  temp.  Henry 
VIII.  By  his  will  (1533)  he  leaves  to  his  eldest  son 
certain  "  hayrlomes,"  and  to  his  three  daughters  "  at  such 
tymes  as  they  shalbe  maryed,  everyone  of  them  a  gyrdell 
stothed  with  sylver,  which  I  had  by  my  other  wyeffe,"_&c. 
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From  these  Atkinsons  and  the  Simpsons,  of  Clint, 
descends  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Stubbs,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  as  appears  by  the  following  lineage  : 

PEDIGREE  OF  ATKINSON,  of  Cunt. 

Thomas  Atkinson,  of  Clint,  d.  i528=p 

r  J 

. .  (i)=p  Thomas,  of  Clint,  will  pr.  i533=^(2)Margaret,  will  pr.  1544 

tv-^  ~r  -m  r— J  ^  . 

1  William  5  John  2  Cecile  1  Peonard=f=Elizabeth  2  Katherine 
4  Robert  3  Joan      of  Clint,  I 

d.  1586 


Thomas,  of  Clint=pAnne      Peter,  of  Crag  House    Ellen,  dau  of 


d.  1623  Birstwith  ;  bd.  at 

Hampsthwaite, 


Matilda,  and  other  daughters.     July  19,  1627. 


Miles  Farnell, 
of  Crag  House. 


2  Robert,  men-    3  Abraham,  has,  1  Thomas,  of=Anne,  dau.  other 


tioned  in  grand-  by  will,  the  heir-  Haverah 
father  Miles        looms  of  his     Park,  d .  1669. 
Farnell's  will,       grandfather,       Son  and 
dated  161 2.        Miles  Farnell.    heir  in  1629. 


of  John  chil- 
Byrnand,  dren. 
rad.  at  Hamps- 
thwaite, 
->  July  20,  1614. 


dau.=pThomas  Stubbs,  of  Haverah  Park, 

bap.  1613  ;  bd.  at  Hampswaite,  1675. 

 L  


Anne  Stubbs=Miles  Wardman,      Thomas  Stubbs,  of=pAlice,  dau. 


b.  1647.         of  Killinghall.       Haverah  Park  ;  bd. 

at  Hampsthwaite, 
 >»  Sept.  23,  1715. 


of  Thomas 
Simpson, 
of  Clint. 


</  quo  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  (seep.  240). 

Among  other  17th  century  yeoman  families  were  the 
Shaws,  Leutys,  Kendalls,  Wheelbouses,  Eidsons  of 
Whipley  Moorside,  Yeoman,  also  of  Hampsthwaite, 
Beane  and  W  alker,  of  Clint  Wreaks,  Thompson,  Currer, 
&c.  Peter  Currer,  of  Clint,  acted  as  steward  of  the 
Hampsthwaite  property  of  the  House  of  St.  Robert  of 
Knaresborough  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Clint  was 
one  of  the  head  constabularies  of  the  Forest  of  Knares- 
borough, with  its  dependent  "hamlets"  of  Hampsthwaite, 
Birstwith,  Fearnhill,  and  Rowden.  Before  the  enclosure 
of  the  Forest  in  1770  much  of  this  territory  was  rough 
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land,  with  large  extents  of  scrub  and  hazel-bushes. 
Hazel-nuts  fell  from  the  trees  in  such  quantities  that  I 
have  heard  old  inhabitants  tell  how  their  fathers  in  their 
young  days  might  have  swept  them  off  the  ground  by  the 
bushel,  so  plentiful  were  they.  The  population  was 
larger  then  than  at  present,  but  there  were  more  cottages. 
Now  there  are  fewer  houses  and  larger  farms. 

The  chief  centre  of  population  is  now  at  Burnt  Yates, 
or  Bond  Gates,  perhaps  named  from  some  boundary- 
gates  ;  although  in  the  Statutes  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Middleham,  ioth  Edward  IV. 
(1471),  I  find  mention  of  a  Sir  William  Burntyait,  a 
priest,  probably  a  native  of  this  place,  and  this  is  the 
earliest  allusion  to  the  name  I  have  discovered.  Here 
is  a  modern  Protestant  Church  and  an  old  Free  School, 
built  by  public  subscription  in  1 750-1.  It  was  endowed 
by  William  Coates,  and  afterwards  with  lands  of  the 
yearly  value  of  ^45,  given  by  Robert  Long,  Esq.,  a 
Rear-Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  was  descended 
from  a  family  long  resident  at  Winsley  Hall. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cockett  was  master  of  this  school  for  45  years, 
from  181 1  to  1856.  In  his  time  all  the  scholars,  both  boys 
and  girls,  were  accustomed  at  stated  periods  to  "  ride  the 
boundaries"  of  the  township  and  Forest,  which  coincided. 
These  events  were  made  the  occasion  of  a  holiday  which 
wound  up  with  a  general  jollification.  Many  an  incident 
of  those  festive  days  is  still  well  remembered.  Samuel 
Moorhouse  in  1795  built  a  house  by  Niddside,  close  to 
the  township  boundary,  where  the  old  Monk  Wall  runs 
down  from  Burnt  Yates  to  the  river,  and  opposite  this 
house  there  stood  an  ancient  low-thatched  cottage,  over 
the  roof  of  which  some  of  the  youngsters  scrambled 
in  high  glee,  but  with  many  a  tumble,  and  as  may  be 
imagined  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  aged  inmates.  This 
cottage  stood  close  to  the  Monk  Wall,  and  w7as  pulled 
down,  I  believe,  over  forty  years  ago. 
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Hampsthwaite  Church. 

(i)  Coffin-lid  found  under  (1821)  South  Wall. 
(2)  East  View  of  Tower,  during  late  Restoration 
(3)  Interior  before  late  Restoration,  shewing 
West  Gallery,  Old  Font,  Sec. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Hampsthwaite. 

HE  ancient  Forest  parish  of  Hampsthwaite  is 
rich  in  memorials  of  events  belonging  to  a 
period  long  preceding  that  at  which  parish 
history  usually  commences,  namely,  with  the 
Domesday  inquest.  In  letters  and  in  sculpture  its  history 
may  be  traced  from  the  time  when  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  our  Dale  had  begun  to  arrange  themselves 
into  settled  communities.  Its  early  history  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  Aldborough,  the  capital,  as  is 
supposed,  of  the  Brigantian  kingdom,  and  the  court  of 
its  kings,  and  as  an  appurtenance  of  that  venerable 
stronghold,  Hampsthwaite,  we  shall  see,  continued  till 
after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

These  local  Brigantes  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Romans 
who  penetrated  this  district  under  Agricola,  Governor  of 
Britain,  in  the  year  a.d.  78.  That  Hampsthwaite,  even 
before  other  neighbouring  places  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  was  then  occupied  by  native  Britons,  is 
strongly  suggested  by  its  civil  subjection  to  the  great 
tribal  centre  of  Aldburgh  before  the  advent  of  the 
Normans.  These  kindred  tribes  lived  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  kept  a  few  cattle,  and  sheep,  pigs  and 
goats  are  occasionally  mentioned.  There  was  little 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  no  individual  property  in 
land,  but  old  Welsh  documents  dwell  frequently  upon 
the  fact  that  in  the  hill  regions  occupied  by  Celts,  there 
was  a  regular  summer  migration  of  the  herdsmen  with 
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their  herds  to  the  uplands  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  which 
was  the  common  property  of  the  tribes,  and  that  they 
laid  down  rude  stone  or  even  wooden  causeways,  con- 
structed of  logs  of  unbarked  trees,  connecting  their 
different  settlements. 

These  primitive  trackways  were  as  so  many  guide- 
posts  to  the  Roman  invaders,  who  fought  their  way  along 
them  from  camp  to  camp,  and  often  utilised  the  old  paths 
in  the  construction  of  their  military  and  by-roads  between 
the  Roman  stations.  From  its  relation  to  Aldburgh  at 
the  Conquest  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  district  of  Hampsthwaite  had  been  settled  by  Britons 
from  the  capital  station  of  Iseur,  as  I  shall  shew  presently. 
Hampsthwaite  lay  between  the  two  important  stations  of 
llkley  and  Aldborough,  and  the  Roman  road  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  old  parish.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  of  these  Roman  stations  originated  in 
the  time  of  Agricola,  and  that  they  had  long  previously 
existed  as  Brigantian  settlements.*  On  the  Roman 
Conquest,  the  Britons  no  doubt  assisted  in  laying  the 
new  road  through  their  old  camp  at  Hampsthwaite,  which 
must  have  been  completed  within  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  we  have  excellent  proofs  that  the  local 
lead  mines  were  being  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  8i  to  96. 

This  great  military  road  started  from  Manchester  and 
went  over  Blackstone  Edge,  passing  through  the  parishes 
of  Halifax  and  Bingley,  where  I  have  lately  seen  on 
Harden  Moor  about  100  yards  of  the  pavement  in  almost 
perfect  preservation,  about  15  feet  wide,  raised  fully  two 
feet  above  the  surrounding  moor  ;  thence  it  crossed  the 
Aire  and  along  Rombalds  Moor  to  llkley.  From  llkley 
the  road  crossed  Blubberhouses  Moor  past  Dangerous 
Corner  and  Spinksburn,  thence  to  \\ 'hitewall  Nook, 
where  the  pavement  remained  so  lately  as  1848.  That 

*  See  my  Upper  Wharfedale,  pp.  185-Kjo. 
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the  road  known  as  Watling  Street  had  been  long  used 
and  kept  in  sufficient  repair  in  frequented  places  is  evident 
from  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  Knares- 
borough  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  ordered  that  "  the 
inhabitants  or  others  wher  of  right  ought,  doe  sufficiently 
repayre  the  highway  called  Watling  Street,  betwixt 
Spinkborne  and  Kettle  Synge  heade." 

Continuing  its  course  through  the  upland  township  of 
Felliscliffe,  and  descending  west  of  the  present  village  of 
Hampsthwaite,  it  forded  the  Nidd,  at  a  point  generally 
believed  to  be  about  100  yards  north-west  of  the  tower  of 
the  church,  where  traces  of  a  ford  are  still  discernible. 
It  then  took  a  direction  north-east  towards  Ripley,  where 
"  in  the  wood  to  the  west  of  Ripley,"  writes  Mr.  Grainge 
(1871)  "the  strata  can  yet  be  distinctly  seen,  about  ten 
feet  in  breadth,  formed  of  native  boulders."  But  if  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  Warburton's  scarce  map  of 
Yorkshire  (only  two  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist), 
ptepared  in  171 8- 19,  the  road  passed  Ripley  to  the  east, 
and  went  over  Brearton  Moor  close  to  Staveley  and 
thence  direct  to  Aldborough,  crossing  the  river  Yore  upon 
a  wood  bridge,  the  piles  of  which  were  visible  as  late  as 
last  century.  Warburton  appears  to  have  seen  this 
causeway  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Ripley  Castle  in 
February,  1 718-19,  but  he  was  not  a  very  accurate 
observer,  and  his  text,  moreover,  is  not  complete.  He 
says  that  from  Fountains  Abbey  he  went  to  Mickle  How 
Hill,  "  a  remarkable  mount  for  its  extensive  prospect  to 
Thornton,  the  seat  of  — .  Ingleby,  Esq.,  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  moor  of  the  same  name,  over  which  I 
take  the  ....  Roman  causeway  to  be  continued 
to  Ripley." 

There  are  no  evidences  of  a  Roman  road  discoverable 
in  the  direction  indicated  on  W  arburton's  map.  Nor  is 
much  now  to  be  seen  in  the  wood  to  the  west  of  Ripley, 
as  this  old  road  from  the  Castle  gateway  to  Holly  Bank 
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Lodge  has  been  often  repaired  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  its  original  character  is  almost  lost.  But  Sir  Henry 
Ingilby,  of  Ripley  Castle,  in  a  note  to  the  present  writer, 
observes,  that  upon  his  return  from  Italy  in  1855,  ne  was 
much  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  some  patches  of 
this  old  road  on  his  estate  to  the  pavement  he  had  lately 
seen  in  the  old,  disused  roads  near  the  site  of  Cicero's 
villa,  on  the  Alban  Hills  above  Rome.  In  that  country, 
however,  the  military  ways  were  from  36  to  40  feet  wide, 
narrowing  in  mountain  regions  to  a  width  of  7  feet. 

But  returning  to  Hampsthwaite,  let  us  pass  from  its 
Roman  occupation  and  desertion,  in  the  5th  century,  to 
the  Anglian  invasion,  which  drove  the  natives  from  their 
old  settlements.  Raids,  pilfering,  and  petty  warfare 
continued  between  them  until  something  like  peace  was 
restored,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  re-established 
among  them  by  the  baptism  of  Edwin,  at  York,  in  627. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  strong  Celtic  clanship  and  intensely 
conservative  religion  that  existed  in  our  midst  at  this 
time.  The  staunch  adherence  to  the  Celtic  usages  and 
to  the  Celtic  priesthood,  and  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
natives  to  the  Romish  rule  of  S.  Wilfrid  at  the  close  of 
the  7th  century,  continued  probably  long  after  the  synod 
of  Nidd,  across  the  river,  did  away  with  the  Celtic 
Church  in  705. 

x\t  this  period  the  native  Celts,  though  under  Anglian 
dominion,  kept  much  to  themselves,  preferring  settle- 
ments of  their  own  apart  from  their  Teutonic  conquerors. 
The  latter,  however,  always  spoke  of  themselves  as  "  the 
people,"  and  described  the  Celts  and  every  other  non- 
Anglian  community  as  "  foreigners."  There  is  not 
wanting  proofs,  documentary  and  in  visible  remains,  that 
the  Celts  or  il  foreigners  "  lived  on  sites  on  the  outskirts 
of  Anglo-Saxon  parishes  at  a  time  when  the  latter  were 
lords  of  the  land.  Places,  for  example,  compounded 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  AL\t  el  (il),  meaning  foreign,  strange, 
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are  found  almost  everywhere  in  Celtic  districts  overrun 
by  Teutonic  invaders,  such  are  Elton  in  Hampsthvvaite 
parish,  Elwick  in  Bingley  parish,  Elland  in  Halifax 
parish,  Elboton  in  Burnsall  parish,  &c. 

This  Elton,  in  Hampsthwaite  parish,  is  now  preserved 
in  the  district,  called  Elton  (sometimes  written  Hilton) 
Lane,  but  there  is  no  village  of  the  name.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  ancient  settlement,  the  El-ton  or  foreign  settlement 
of  the  Brythonic  and  afterwards  of  Anglo-Celts.  Herds 
were  collected  and  land  cultivated  here  at  an  early  period 
and  eventually  it  gave  name  to  a  wide  district.  On  the 
pagan  Viking  irruption  in  the  9th  century,  the  capital 
station  of  Aldburgh  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  this 
district  was  appropriated,  and  by  and  bye  a  further  clear- 
ing made  by  the  Norsemen  near  and  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Hampsthwaite.  This  was  anciently 
called  Hamesthweit  (the  "p"  is  excrescent,  due  to  accent 
falling  on  the  m),  from  the  Norse  thveit,  a  clearing  made 
for  settlement  or  cultivation,  by  some  chief  wmose  name, 
presumably,  is  preserved  in  the  first  part  of  the  word.*' 

But  when  the  Domesday  enquiry  was  held  in  1086, 
neither  Hampsthwaite  nor  Clint,  both  Norse  names  of  late 
settlements,  were  recognised.  The  older  settlements  of 
Elton  or  Hilton,  and  Whipley  (Clint),  were  entered  as 
appurtenant  to  or  within  the  soke  of  the  ancient  and 
important  manor  of  Aldburgh.  That  is  to  say,  all  the 
rights  and  dues  of  these  places  were  based  on  gavel  kind, 
subject  to  the  parent  commune  at  Aldburgh,  and  so 

*  William,  son  of  Ketel  de  Scotton,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Fountains 
a  road  for  carriages  over  Hamest-heith,  through  the  middle  of 
Ulcotes  (see  page  315).  and  thence  to  the  causeway  of  Da'  or  Dall. 
"  Ham"  (a  riverside  meadow),  is  commonly  applied  in  Worcester- 
shire and  Gloucestershire  to  lands  on  the  sides  of  Severn,  Teme  and 
Avon,  liable  to  flood  ;  these  '•hams1'  are  generally  in  bends  of  rivers 
[likeHampsthwaite  by  the  Nidd]  and  it  is  probable  that  these  bends 
have  some  connection  with  the  name.  There  is  a  tract  of  land  on 
a  bend  of  the  Trent,  near  Bingham,  in  Nott.,  called  "  The  Hams." 
W.  H.  Duignan  in  Worcestershire  Place  Navies,  page  73. 
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continued  until  appropriated  under  feudal  tenure  by  the 
Norman  kings.  The  Domesday  record  is  that  in  Burc 
(Aldburgh),  with  its  three  berewicks,  or  tributary  villages: 
Clareton,  Hiltone,  and  Burtone  (Leonard),  there  were 
34  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  held  by  the  king,  hence 
as  one  royal  manor.  As  Helton  or  Hilton  is  elsewhere 
specially  mentioned  as  containing  6  carucates,  and  that 
the  whole  34  carucates  were  worked  by  18  ploughs,  we 
conclude  that  the  three-course  system  of  open-field 
husbandry  prevailed,  and  that  there  were  60  acres  in  each 
field,  or  1080  acres  under  cultivation  in  1086  in  Hilton, 
if  this  be  in  Hampsthwaite  parish.*  This  system  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
into  this  country,  but  was  probably  found  here  in  operation 
when  they  arrived.  It  was  the  usage  of  the  South 
Germans  and  those  parts  affected  by  Roman  intercourse. 

To  the  valuable  manor  of  Aldborough  belonged  the 
soke  of  many  places  remote  from  the  parent  settlement, 
a  circumstance,  doubtless,  arising  from  a  dispersion  of 
tribal  families  from  the  capital  station  in  British  times. 
To  the  soke  of  Aldborough  belonged  lands  in  several 
Forest  townships,  as  Killinghall,  Felliscliff,  and  Clifton 
in  Fewston,  as  well  as  Flaxby,  Scotton,  and  Whipley  in 
Clint.  These  are  all  places  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
ancient  parishes  and  apparently  British  in  origin.  Part 
of  these  lands  probably  went  to  the  endowment  of  the 
vicarage,  and  when  the  Forest  was  enclosed  in  1775  there 
were  in  Killinghall  about  263  acres,  in  Felliscliffe  390 
acres,  and  in  Clifton  18  acres,  allotted  to  the  vicar  of 
Hampsthwaite  in  lieu  of  his  claims.  Other  lands  in 
Felliscliff,  Clifton,  Hirst  with,  Darley,  Thruscross,  and 
Timble,  embracing  together  an  area  of  about  1323  acres, 
were  allotted  to  the  vicarage  at  the  same  time  in  lieu  of 

*  Some  three  acres  in  the  Town  Field  of  Hampsthwaite,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  Our  Lady's 
chantry  in  the  church  at  Ripley. 
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tithes,  &c.  These  ecclesiastical  rights  and  dues  embraced 
various  payments,  including  one  halfpenny  an  acre  in  lieu 
of  hay-tithe  of  the  copyhold  grounds  throughout  most  of 
the  parish.  Some  exchanges  have  since  been  effected,  so 
that  now  the  bulk  of  the  glebe,  or  about  420  acres,  is  in 
Killinghall,  adjoining  the  120  acres  of  glebe  in  the  parish 
of  Hampsthwaite.  It  is  all  situate  at  the  junction  of  Penny 
Pot  Lane  with  the  roads  to  Killinghall  and  Beckwithshaw\ 

Helton,  either  in  whole  or  part,  was  merged  in  Birstwith 
township,  which  was  in  two  ownerships  in  1086.  But 
whether  the  whole  of  Birstwith  was  taken  into  the  Forest 
of  Knaresborough  upon  its  formation  is  not  clear — 
apparently  not ;  at  any  rate  Hampsthwaite  seems  to  have 
continued  parcel  of  the  Aldburgh  fee,  civilly  and  ecclesi- 
astically, until  the  time  of  the  Stutevilles,  temp.  Henry  II. 
That  King  granted  the  manors  of  Aldburgh  and  Knares- 
borough, with  the  wardship  of  the  Castle,  to  William  de 
Stuteville  in  11 77.  This  grant  included  the  lordship  of 
the  sokes,  and  apparently  embraced  Hampsthwaite.  To 
this  lord  must  be  referred  the  building  or  reconstruction 
of  the  church  at  Hampthswaite  and  the  formation  of 
the  parish,  but  its  inclusion,  or  perhaps  restoration, 
within  the  Forest  was  not  effected  for  more  than  twenty 
years  later  by  an  order  of  King  John.  The  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Beckett,  whose  murder  in  11 70, 
and  canonization  two  years  afterwards,  as  also  the  impris- 
onment of  his  assassins  in  Knaresborough  Castle,  must 
have  been  a  staple  talk  of  the  Foresters  long  afterwards. 

For  the  loss  which  the  mother  church  of  Aldburgh 
sustained  by  this  separation  of  a  dependant  settlement,  a 
composition  of  three  bezants  was  to  be  paid  thereunto 
annually  at  Pentecost  by  the  clerk  of  Hampsthwaite, 
presentable  by  William  de  Stuteville  and  his  heirs.  The 
church  at  Hampsthwaite  then  became  the  parent  of  an 
extensive  parish,  which  included  the  townships  of  Hamps- 
thwaite, Birstwith,  Felliscliff,  Menwith-with-Darley,  and 
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Thornthwaite-with-Padside,  a  vast  area  reaching  north- 
wards up  to  near  Greenhow  Hill.  It  was  probably  early 
taken  into  the  Deanery  of  the  Old  Ainsty,  and  Arch- 
deaconry of  York,  though  in  Pope  Nicholas'  Taxation  for 
1290  it  is  still  accounted  with  Aldborough,  parcel  of  the 
Deanery  of  Boroughbridge,  and  Archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond. Stuteville,  to  whom  the  patronage  of  the  church 
belonged,  died  in  1203,  and  was  buried  at  Fountains 
Abbey. 

It  is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  a  church,  perhaps 
of  wood,  with  burial-ground,  existed  before  Stuteville 
founded  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  a  Beckett  about  1180. 
There  is  preserved  within  the  porch  of  the  present 
restored  church  a  number  of  interesting  ancient  grave- 
covers,  several  of  which  are  incised  with  crosses  of  an 
earlier  date  than  that  ascribed  to  Stuteville's  foundation. 
Two  of  these,  depicted  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  annexed 
plate,  are  early  Norman,  while  a  third,  not  illustrated, 
has  a  plain  cross- head  of  four  simple  lobes,  supported  by 
a  plain  shaft,  of  like  date.  The  head  of  this  cross  is  very 
deeply  incised,  and  wrought  in  the  old  Saxon  method 
with  a  drill  along  the  grooves,  and  the  drill-holes,  it  is 
noteworthy,  are  almost  as  fresh  and  as  clear  as  the  day 
they  were  done.  The  other  crosses  are  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  All  of  them  had  been  long  used  as 
foundation-stones,  and  were  so  discovered  beneath  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  at  the  late  restoration  in  1901, 
and  they  doubtless  owe  their  good  preservation  to  this 
circumstance. 

On  the  failure  of  heirs  male  of  Stuteville  in  1205,  the 
King  granted  the  lordship  of  Knaresburgh  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  and  in  1226  it  was  within  the  fee  and  custody  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1233  the  King  was  again  in 
possession,  and  granted  the  same  in  the  year  following  to 
his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  The  Earl  founded 
the  Priory  of  St.  Robert  at  Knaresborough  in  1256,  and 
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endowed  it  with  various  properties  in  the  Forest,  including 
the  church  at  Hampsthwaite.  With  that  house  the 
patronage  remained  until  the  Dissolution. 

The  following  have  been  vicars  from  the  time  of  the 
first  recorded  institution  by  Archbishop  Gray  in  the  15th 
year  of  his  Pontificate  (1229-30)  to  the  present : 


Instituted . 


List  of  Vicars. 


Pair, 


1230  until 

1254- 

1  May, 

1280. 

31  July, 

1292. 

6  June, 

1307 

26  Aug. , 

1322. 

I332- 

21  Sept.. 

T349 

12  April, 

I351- 

26  Nov., 

1368. 

9  Oct., 

1369. 

Ult.  May, 

I378- 

27  June, 

1421 . 

9  Nov., 

1422. 

M33 

1444. 

9  Aug., 

r455 

26  Feb., 

i486. 

1  Oct., 

1499. 

17  May, 

1524 

20  May, 

1525- 

21  Oct., 

1525- 

John 
Dns. 


was  vicar  in 


pbr. 


dom.  S. 


1346. 
Robt. 


Romanus,  also  sub-dean  of  York  *  The  King. 
Joh.  dictus  Flour,  pbr.    Minister  et  Frat,  St . 
Rob.  de  Knaresburgh. 
,,    Ric.  de  Kin  ton,  cap.  Idem. 
,,    Ric.  de  Beston,  pbr.  Idem. 
,,    Gilbt.  de  Sheryngton,  pbr. 

1332.  Idem. 
, ,   John  de  Burton  (Leonard), 
Idem  (mort). 
Friar  Alan  de  Scardeburgh,  frat. 
Idem  (resig). 
John  de  Rillington.    Idem  (resig.). 
Alan  de  Scardeburgh.    Idem  (mort.). 
Will  de  Spofford.    Idem  (mort.). 
John  de  Killingwyke.  Idem. 
Wm.  Lindessey,  pbr.    Idem  (resig.). 
Wm.  Ryssheton.  died  1433.    Idem  (mort.). 
John  Cravyn.  Idem. 
John  Harwood.    Idem  (mort  ). 
John  Hudson,  Canon  of  the  House.  Idem 
(mort.). 

Robt.  Tesh,  frat.  dom.  S.  Robt.   Idem  (mort) 
John  Whixley.     Vicar  in  1518-19  Idem 
(mort). 

John  Wilkynson,  occurs  14  Hen.  VIII.  (1523) 

Idem  (mort.). 
Robt.  Tash.    Idem  (mort.). 
Oswald  Benson,  Minister  of  the  House  of 

S.  Robt.    Assigns  of  the  House  (resig.). 
Thomas  Dacre,  pbr.    Vicar  in  1546.  Idem. 
Dns.  Thcs.  Dickson.   Vicar  in  1558.  Idem  (mort.). 

•  In  126Q  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Chinch  of  York,  and  was  father  of  Archbishop 
Romanus.  Probably  he  uever officiated  at  Hampthswaite,  but  delegated  his  duties 
to  a  curate,  one  Roger  de  Essex  being  curate  during  part  of  the  time. 
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Instituted. 

4  Mar., 

1587- 

18  Aug., 

1603. 

19  Feb., 

1662. 

27  Sept. 

1670. 

17  July, 

1686. 

24  Nov., 

I7I5- 

9  Aug. , 

1738. 

12  Dec. , 

1771. 

n  July, 

1790. 

10  April.  1800. 

1839. 

1856. 

1862. 

1898. 

List  of  Vicars — continued.  Patron. 

Christ.  Lyndall,  clerk,  M.  A.  Queen  Elizabeth  (resig.) 
Richard  Slater,  M.A.    King  James. 
Samuel  Pawson,  "  Minister  "  from  1658  (mort.). 
Samuel  Sugden,  M.A.    Elena  Hardish  (mort.). 
Benjamin  Holden  (resig.). 

Thomas  Atkinson,  B.A.   Thos.  Atkinson,  of  Winslcy 

House  (mort.). 
Edward  Bainbridge,  B.A.     William  Woodburn,  of 

Knaresborough  (resig.). 
Joseph  Wilson,  B.A.  Thos.  Shann,  Tadcaster  (resig.) 
Timothy  Metcalf  Shann,  B.A.    Idem  (cess.). 

,,  Idem  (mort.). 

Thomas  Shann,  M.A.    Messrs.  Shann  (resig.). 
John  Mare  Ward.    Idem  (resig.). 
Henry  Deck,  M.A.    Idem  (mort.). 
Herbert  John  Peck,  M.A.  Idem. 

I  have  said  that  the  original  nth  century  chapel-of- 
ease  to  Aldburgh  was  probably  a  timber  structure,  and 
continued  as  such  until  Stuteville's  formation  of  Hamps- 
thwaite  into  a  parish  church,  ca.  1180,  when  it  may  be 
supposed  a  better  and  larger  building  would  be  erected 
in  the  Early  English  style.  A  century  later  Knares- 
borough Priory  obtained  from  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall 
(who  died  in  1300),  Pannal  Church,  in  exchange  for  the 
manor  of  Roucliff,  and  this  at  a  period  of  great  national 
prosperity,  which  probably  gave  the  House  an  incentive  to 
church  improvement.  The  existing  tower  and  chancel 
at  Pannal  are  of  that  period,  and  in  all  probability  there 
was  a  re-edifying  of  their  church  at  Hampsthwaite  at  the 
same  time.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  actual  testimony 
to  support  this  latter  belief,  excepting  a  single  Decorated 
window,  ca.  1300,  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  which 
is  of  later,  Perpendicular  age.  This  window  may  have 
been  preserved  from  the  old  west  end  when  the  tower 
was  added,  or,  as  it  is  of  limestone,  it  may  have  been 

*  On  Jan.  1st,  1800,  Rev.  T.  M.  Shann  was  instituted  Vicar  of  WighiU,  whereby 
lie  vacated  Hampsthwaite  by  cession.  But  on  April  10th  he  was  instituted  to 
Hampsthwaite  a.  second  time. 
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brought  from  the  Priory  at  some  subsequent  period.    A  . 
former  roof,  it  is  also  noteworthy,  has  had  a  high  pitch, 
and  has  been  apparently  of  like  age,  as  may  be  seen  from 
remains  within  the  church  at  the  tower  end,  shewn  on  the 
plate  prefacing  this  chapter. 

When  the  Scots  raided  our  Dales  after  their  victory  at 
Bannockburn  in  13 14,  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
churches,  and  in  several  instances  they  were  not  only 
pillaged  but  ruthlessly  burnt.  The  sister  church  at 
Pannal  suffered  disastrously  on  that  occasion.  At  Hamps- 
thwaite  undoubtedly  much  destruction  was  wrought,  as 
the  vicarage  was  returned  in  1318  as  of  no  value,  whereas 
in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  (1 290-1)  it  was 
valued  at  £5,  a  sum  equal  to  about  £80  of  present 
currency.  The  inhabitants  had  taken  flight  or  had  met 
with  a  merciless  death  ;  cattle  had  been  "  lifted,"  corn 
reaped  and  carried  away,  after  which  the  army  of  raiders 
swept  like  wolves  along  the  old  Roman  road  into  Wharfe- 
dale,  sacked  the  Priory  at  Bolton  (the  terrified  inmates 
having  taken  refuge  in  Skipton  Castle),  came  down  the 
Dale  through  Addingham,  Ilkley,  and  Weston  to  Guise- 
ley,  burning  and  pillaging  as  they  went  along.  Of 
Weston  vicarage  the  Archbishop  reported  in  13 18,  "  it  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  support  of  a  goat-herd." 

What  actually  happened  to  Hampsthwaite  Church 
during  this  Scottish  incursion  we  cannot  know.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  restoration  or  rebuilding  until  we 
come  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
present  tower  was  erected.  This  was  an  era  of  great 
church  building  and  restoration,  more  especially  of  those 
edifices  that  were  appropriated  to  monasteries,  a  wise 
dispensation  of  wealth  in  view  of  a  portending  fall.  The 
parishioners  also  appear  to  have  been  then  sufficiently 
well-off  that  about  1510  they  purchased  certain  copyhold 
lands,  with  tenements,  held  of  the  King's  lordship  of 
Knaresburgh,  wherewith  they  founded  a  chantry  or  guild 
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within  the  church.  At  this  time  there  was  a  large 
population  in  the  parish,  the  number  of  regular  communi- 
cants at  the  church  being  put  down  at  600,  and  the  need 
of  an  additional  priest  or  curate  was  much  felt.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  net  yearly  value  of  this  chantry  was 
estimated  at  £\  8s.  6d.  Torre  says  it  was  dedicated  to 
S.  Mary  and  S.  Anne. 

The  church  of  this  age,  whatever  its  appearance  may 
have  been  (no  plan  or  view  of  it  is  known  to  exist)  con- 
tinued down  to  1820,  when  a  faculty  was  obtained  for 
its  complete  removal  and  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
on  the  site.  This  later  church  was  built  partly  from 
funds  raised  by  a  brief,  but  principally  by  a  rate  levied 
on  each  of  the  four  townships  in  the  parish.  The  building 
of  the  church  was  let  to  James  Foxton,  of  Ripon,  for  the 
sum  of  ^"390,  he  to  have  the  old  materials.  Thomas 
Driffield,  of  Knaresborough,  was  the  architect.  The 
whole  of  the  nave  and  chancel  and  side-aisle  were  pulled 
down,  the  lower  part  of  the  piers  alone  being  left.  The 
roof  was  low,  comparatively,  and  was  ceiled  with  plaster 
to  a  level  below  the  top  of  the  tower  arch,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  wooden  props,  9  inches  thick,  placed  upon  the 
stumps  of  the  old  piers.  There  were  six  plaster-work 
decorations  on  the  ceiling,  the  centre  of  each  apparently 
intended  for  hanging  lamps,  the  aperture  serving  as  a 
ventilator.  Across  the  tower-arch  was  a  gallery,  of  plain 
oak,  bearing  an  inscription  that  it  had  been  erected  at 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leuty  in  1725.  Over  it  was  a 
time-honoured  clock,  inscribed  "A.  R.  171 1,"  the  monitor, 
doubtless,  of  many  a  long-drawn  sermon  in  the  olden  days. 

This  incongruous  building,  with  its  high-backed  pews, 
continued  to  serve  its  purpose  down  to  the  year  1901, 
when  through  the  enterprise  of  the  present  vicar,  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Peck,  M.A.,  a  scheme  of  restoration  was 
organised,  which  led  to  an  effective  and  judicious  treat- 
ment of  the  sacred  edifice  as  it  now  exists.    The  whole 
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scheme,  which  involved  considerable  re-building,  has 
been  well  carried  out  from  designs  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  of  Durham.  The  vicar,  writing  while  the  work 
was  in  progress,  remarks  : 

' '  The  plaster  ceiling  has  now  been  entirely  removed  and  the 
archway  opened  out,  so  that  in  future  the  pretty  west  window  of  the 
tower  will  be  visible  from  the  nave.  The  gallery  or  loft  has  also 
been  removed,  but  the  old  oak,  like  that  in  the  pews,  is  to  be  care- 
fully re-used  in  re-pewing  the  church.  This  re-use  of  all  the  old 
oak  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  present  undertaking  may  rightly  be 
called  a  'true  restoration,'  especially  when  compared  with  the 
'  destruction  '  of  1820,  the  wantonness  of  which  can  be  easily 
guaged  just  at  present,  whilst  the  shocking  mutilation  of  the  tower 
and  the  arcading  are  visible  [see  the  opposite  plate].  The  south 
wall  has  been  taken  down,  and  is  now  being  rebuilt  eight  feet  nearer 
to  the  restored  arcading,  and  it  is  believed  just  about  where  it  was 
before  1820." 

The  demolished  edifice  was  much  too  large  for  the 
parish,  there  having  been  three  daughter-churches  built 
in  the  district  since  1821,  while  the  proportions  of  the 
present  building  are  more  harmonious  and  better  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  present  parish.  The  interior 
now  presents  a  pleasing  and  comfortable  appearance.  All 
the  old  oak  pews  and  panelling  have  been  cleverly  re- 
modelled by  the  village  joiner  and  parish  clerk,  John 
Haxby  ;  the  front  of  the  first  pew  before  the  chancel 
having  been  constructed  of  oak  from  the  front  of  the  old 
west  gallery.  In  the  P^aculty  for  rebuilding  the  church 
in  1820  mention  is  made  of  the  parish  clerk's  pew,  now 
done  away  with,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 

The  old  (Jacobean)  pulpit  has  been  repaired,  and  it  is 
probably  the  first  and  only  pulpit  that  has  ever  been  used 
in  the  church.  The  font  is  remarkable,  and  has  a  Norman 
look  about  it.  It  is  a  plain,  massive  bowl,  supported  on 
an  octagonal  base,  and  is  of  great  capacity  ;  the  internal 
diameter  at  the  top  being  2  feet,  external  33^  inches, 
and  the  greatest  circumference  is  8  feet  8  inches.  There 
are  several  interesting  memorial  tablets  to  the  families  of 
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Danson,  Atkinson,  Simpson,  Leuty,  Crosby,  Wilson, 
Greenwood,  and  Pullein.  Also  one  to  the  late  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Deck,  M.A.,  who  died  22nd  November,  1898, 
after  holding  the  living  36  years. 

There  is  also  in  the  church  the  remains  of  an  engraved 
brass,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  which  is 
remarkable  as  illustrative  of  a  distinguished  civilian  of 
that  period.  "In  some  respects  it  differs  from  all  known 
examples,"  says  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  "  but  may  be 
compared  with  the  small  figures  in  the  niches  of  the 
canopies  on  the  great  Flemish  brasses  at  King's  Lynn 


Hampsthwaite  Church,  after  Restoration  in  1901. 

and  Newark."  The  Hampsthwaite  brass  has  been  often 
engraved,  but  its  identity  has  never  been  established,  nor 
even,  that  I  am  aware  of,  conjectured. 

I  have  mentioned  the  long  and  close  connection  that 
Hampsthwaite  had  with  the  capital  manor  of  Aldburgh, 
and  in  13 18  the  King  granted  the  Honour  of  Knaresburgh, 
the  manor  of  Aldburgh,  with  the  farm  of  the  townships  of 
Hampsthwaite,  Birstwith,  FellisclifT,  Darley-with-Men- 
with,  Thornthwaite,  &c,  to  Richard  de  Aldburgh.  He 
was,  doubtless,  a  member  of  the  famous  baronial  family 
of  warriors  who  became  lords  of  Harewood,  &c,  but  the 
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arms  of  the  two  families  differed.  The  Barons  bore  the 
well-known  lion  rampant ;  the  other  bore  a  fess  between 
three  cross-crosslets,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  fine  brass  of 
Will,  de  Aldburgh  (ca.  1360)  in  Aldburgh  Church,  and 
these  arms  were  also  in  Cowthorpe  Church,  empaled  with 
those  of  Sir  Brian  Roucliff,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1458.  He  derived  his  patronymic  from  the  manor  of 
Roucliff  in  Aldburgh  parish,  which  was  granted  in  the 
13th  century  to  St.  Robert's  Priory  at  Knaresborough, 
and  afterwards  reverted,  with  other  places  in  the  ancient 
soke  of  Aldburgh,  to  the  said  Richard  de  Aldburgh.  A 
Sir  Richard  de  Aldburgh  made  a  grant  in  1336  to 
Humphrey  de  Aldburgh,  parson  of  Aberford,  his  brother, 
and  his  seal  bears  a  fess  between  three  cross-crosslets. 

He  may  be  the  same  Richard  de  Aldburgh  who  farmed 
Hampsthwaite  in  13 18,  and  was  a  man  of  position  and 
wealth  in  his  day.  In  1329  he  was  made  a  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  the  Patent  Rolls  of  7th  Edward  III. 
(1333),  he  is  mentioned  as  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
When  he  died  and  where  he  is  buried  is  unknown,  but  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  we  have  at  Hampsthwaite 
the  remains  of  a  memorial  of  him,  whose  family  was  long 
and  prominently  identified  with  the  district. 

The  brass  has  evidently  formed  part  of  a  tomb,  des- 
troyed during  one  of  the  many  rebuildings  of  the  church. 
What  remains  is  the  upper  part  of  a  male  figure,  in  length 
10  inches  by  3^  inches,  which  is  disfigured,  unfortunately, 
with  an  inscription  of  Elizabethan  date.  The  head  is 
represented  with  long,  waving  hair,  beard,  and  moustache; 
over  the  shoulders  a  cape,  with  hood,  from  which  long 
streamers  depend.  To  a  plain  belt  is  attached  a  pouch 
or  purse  through  which  appears  the  anelace  or  dagger. 
The  effigy  of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  who  died  in  141 9, 
in  Harewood  Church,  shows  the  use  in  a  similar  position 
of  purse  and  anelace,  but  of  a  later  pattern. 

In  the  vestry  is  an  interesting  old  oak  chest,  likewise  a 
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ferrule,  about  15  inches  long,  half  ruler,  half  cane,  with 
an  oblong,  flat  end,  which  was  formerly  used  for  punishing 
unruly  boys  when  the  service  was  over.  There  is  also 
an  old  pewter  flagon,  bearing  the  date,  1747. 

Within  the  porch,  which  was  erected  at  the  restoration 
in  1 901,  is  this  inscription  : 

To  the  Memory  of 
William  Makepeace, 
Who  suffered  at  the  stake  for  the  Protestant  faith 
At  the  end  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
And  also  in  memory  of  his  descendants, 
The  Thackerays  of  Hampsthwaite, 
Who  owed  their  manliness,  goodness,  and  success  in  life  to  their 
training  in  homes  of  piety  and  great  simplicity. 
This  Porch  has  been  added  to  their  Parish  Church 
By  a  few  of  their  surviving  Descendants. 
Ps.  xv..  1,  2. 

The  family  here  commemorated,  and  from  whom  de- 
scends the  famous  novelist,  Wm.  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
was  for  many  centuries  resident  in  this  locality.  The 
family  derived  its  patronymic  from  the  ancient  hamlet  of 
Thackeray  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Washburn,  a  little 
above  Fewston.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Poll  Tax 
returns  for  Timble  in  Fewston  parish,  and  Clint  in 
Nidderdale  in  1378.  But  the  first  mention  of  a  Thackeray 
at  Hampsthwaite  seems  to  be  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
when  William  Thackeray  and  his  wife  Margaret  were 
living  here.  His  will  is  dated  Jan.  31st,  1550,  and  he 
desires  to  be  buried  in  Hampsthwaite  churchyard.  He 
mentions  two  sons,  Richard  and  John.  Walter  Thackeray, 
who  died  at  Hampthswaite  in  161 5,  had  a  grandson 
Thomas  Thackeray,  who  was  born  in  1628.  He  had  a 
son  Timothy,  who  became  parish  clerk  of  Hampsthwaite, 
an  office  held  by  many  of  his  descendants.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  churchyard  is  a  tombstone  commemo- 
rating many  of  these,  who  were  the  novelist's  kindred. 
The  oldest  dated  stone  in  the  churchyard  is  inscribed 
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"W.D.  1640,"'  probably  intended  for  W  illiam  Day,  the 
only  person  bearing  those  initials  buried  at  Hamps- 
thwaite  in  that  year.  The  Days  were  of  Birstwith  Hall 
and  of  Day  Ash,  in  Men  with. 

Timothy  Thackeray,  above  mentioned,  had  a  brother 
named  Elias,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent  student, 
and  had  money  left  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
prosecute  his  studies.  He  became  rector  of  Hauxwell  in 
the  North  Riding,  where  he  died  unmarried  in  1737. 
Timothy  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  was  baptised  at  Hamps- 
thwaite,  Dec.  8th,  1693,  and  as  the  lad  grew  up  and 
evinced  a  scholarly  aptitude  he  was  assisted  by  his  uncle 
Elias,  and  eventually  took  to  teaching  as  a  profession. 
He  obtained  the  Head  Mastership  of  Harrow  School  in 
1746,  was  made  D.D.  in  the  year  following,  and  ultimately 
became  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  He  died  in  1760  and  left 
a  numerous  family,  many  of  whom  attained  distinction  in 
various  walks  of  life.  The  youngest  son  of  Archdeacon 
Thackeray  was  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  who  died  in  1815,  and  whose  grand- 
son, beating  the  same  name,  was  the  celebrated  author 
and  novelist  above  mentioned.  Thackeray,  the  novelist, 
died  at  Bayswater  in  1863,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  52.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  visited  Nidderdale 
in  company  with  his  daughters,  and  one  of  them  describes 
the  expedition  to  Hampsthwaite  as  "  one  of  the  happiest 
recollections  of  my  old  life."  The  aged  widow  of  the 
novelist,  Mrs.  Isabella  Thackeray,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Col.  Shawe,  of  the  Indian  army,  died  at  Leigh,  Essex, 
in  January,  1894.  A  pedigree  of  the  Thackerays  is  given 
in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist  (1864). 

The  old  home  of  the  Thackerays  was  in  existence  up 
to  within  the  last  few  years.  It  consisted  of  three  separate 
dwellings,  each  two  stories  high,  and  with  long  thatched 
roofs  sloping  down  so  that  the  height  of  the  houses  at  the 
back  was  barely  nine  feet  above  the  ground  surface.  The 
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last  owner  was  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  great-uncle  of  the 
Rev.  Thos.  W.  Atkinson,  formerly  of  Monk  Ing,  Dacre, 
elsewhere  mentioned. 

Among  the  oldest  families  in  the  township  were  the 
Parkers,  Stubbs,  Birnands,  Hudsons,  Beckwiths,  Atkin- 
sons, Simpsons,  &c.  The  Parkers  had  the  mill  at 
Hampsthwaite  early  in  the  15th  century,  and  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  Beckwiths.  The  Parkers  were  long 
resident  at  Kettlesing,  and  at  The  Hirst  in  Birstwith. 
William  Parkoure,  who  made  his  will  in  1546,  died  at 
Kettlesing,  leaving  property  in  FellisclifT  to  feofees  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family.  The  Birnands  or  Brennands 
were  a  branch  of  the  old  family  whose  chief  residence, 
Byrnand  Hall,  was  in  the  High  Street,  Knaresborough, 
and  they  had  also  a  house  in  Finkle  Street,  where  the 
arms  of  the  family — on  a  bend  three  escallops — are  still 
discernible.  The  Simpsons  have  been  in  the  district  from 
a  remote  period,  and  in  Hampsthwaite  Church  is  a  memo- 
rial of  William  Simpson,  of  Gilthorn  and  Felliscliff,  who 
died  in  1776,  which  records  that  he  was  "  the  26th  in 
direct  descent  from  Archil,  a  Saxon  Thane."  Many 
others  might  be  mentioned  did  space  permit. 

The  old  parish  registers,  commencing  with  the  year 
1603,  have  been  transcribed  and  edited  by  Dr.  Francis 
Collins,  and  printed  in  1902  at  the  cost  largely  of  the  late 
Bishop  Stubbs,  whose  ancestors  were  long  resident  in  the 
parish.  The  families  most  numerously  represented  are 
the  following  : 

Andrew,  Asquith,  Atkinson,  Bainbridge,  Bake,  Barker,  Benson, 
Bilton,  Bowcock,  Bramley,  Brown,  Buck,  Day,  Dibb,  Fairburn, 
Farnell,  Gill,  Graham,  Greaves,  Halliday,  Hardcastle,  Hardisty, 
Harper,  Harrison,  Haxby,  Hicks,  Holmes,  Hudson,  Inglesant, 
Jackson,  Jeffrey,  Kay,  Leedham,  Leuty,  Lowcock,  Malthouse, 
Marston,  Metcalfe,  Milner,  Moorhouse,  Myers,  Parker,  Patrick, 
Pullen,  Ransom,  Reynard,  Rhodes,  Ridsdale,  Robinson,  Settle, 
Shepherd,  Shutt,  Simpson,  Skaiff,  Smith,  Snow,  Spence,  Steel, 
Stubbs,  Thackeray,  Thorpe,  Umpleby,  Wayte,  Wilkes,  Wilson,  &c. 
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Many  of  these  are  entered  in  such  numbers  that 
extended  lineages  might  be  compiled  from  them.  The 
Biltons,  Jeffreys  and  Kidsdales,  I  may  add,  were  benefac- 
tors to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  last  of  the  Biltons 
was  Mary,  who  was  born  in  1736,  and  married  in  1771 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson.  He  was  vicar  of  Hampsthwaite 
from  the  year  of  his  marriage  to  1790,  when  he  resigned. 
His  son,  Bilton  Josephus  Wilson,  who  died  in  1866,  was 
a  large  landowner  and  a  very  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
parish.  He  endowed  Hampsthwaite  School,  and  at  his 
death  bequeathed  various  sums  to  local  and  other  charities. 
Another  old  family  in  the  parish  was  the  Carringtons, 
many  of  whom  exercised  the  craft  of  blacksmith.  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Peter  Carrington,  blacksmith,  of  Hamps- 
thwaite, was  married  in  1810  to  Henry  Hawkshaw,  of 
Leeds,  whose  son  was  the  late  eminent  engineer  and 
railway  contractor,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  F.R.S.,  &c, 
who  spent  many  happy  holidays  at  Hampsthwaite  when 
a  boy.  Still  another  old  local  stock  was  the  Manbys, 
who  have  lived  in  the  parish  of  Hampsthwaite  for  at 
least  five  centuries.  In  1378-9  Ricardus  Maundby  and 
wife  paid  4d.  tax  in  the  vill  of  Clint.  The  old  ancestral 
farm  of  the  family  remained  in  their  possession  up  to 
1882,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Manby,  it  was  sold. 
William  Manby,  his  son,  was  born  at  Hampsthwaite, 
June  23rd,  1828,  and  in  his  youth  went  to  the  United 
States,  wrhere  he  enlisted  for  a  short  term  in  th§  regular 
army  and  served  on  the  frontier,  in  Texas,  and  further 
north.  He  rose  to  honour  and  distinction,  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves.  He  and  his  brother,  John  Swale  Manby, 
bought  the  freedom  of  several  slaves,  and  received  the 
personal  thanks,  accompanied  by  a  gift,  of  President 
Lincoln.  Judge  Manby  died  at  his  residence,  La  Grange, 
Kentucky,  Jan.  15th,  1892,  having  been  thrice  married. 
One  of  his  sisters  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
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Paget,  solicitor,  of  Skipton,  and  another  was  Mrs.  Jane 
Tyzack,  of  Abbeydale,  Sheffield.  His  son,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Manby,  has  recently  been  elected,  by  public  vote,  to  the 
important  office  of  jailer  for  the  county  of  Oldham,  U.S.A. 

Contrasted  with  its  former  importance  and  varied 
industries,  Hampsthwaite,  although  its  population  has  in- 
creased by  80  within  the  last  decade,  has  now  a  very  quiet 
and  rural  aspect.  Anciently  it  was  a  more  populous  and 
busy  market  town,  although  the  very  tradition  of  this  fact 
seems  almost  to  have  perished.  The  open  space  in  front 
of  the  vicarage  bears  the  name  of  Cross  Green,  where  it 
is  supposed  there  formerly  stood  a  cross,  and  that  markets 
were  regularly  held  here.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Hampsthwaite,  as  well  as  the  old  Forest  town  of 
Pannal  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  weekly  markets  and 
annual  fairs,  as  appears  from  the  following  translation  of 
the  original  grant,  which  I  find  among  the  Close  Rolls  of 
33rd  Edward  I.  (1304). 

Grant  of  Market  and  Fairs  at  Pannal  and  Hampsthwaite. 

The  King  to  the  Sheriff  of  York  greeting.  Whereas  we  will  that 
a  market  every  week  on  Tuesday  at  our  Hamlet  of  Panehale  which 
is  a  member  of  our  manor  of  Knaresburgh  and  a  fair  there  every 
year  lasting  for  four  days  to  wit  for  two  days  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael,  the  feast  itself  and  the  morrow  of  the  same.  And  like- 
wise that  a  market  every  week  on  Friday  at  our  Hamlet  of  Hames- 
twayt  which  is  a  member  of  our  manor  aforesaid  and  a  fair  there 
every  year  lasting  for  four  days  to  wit  for  two  days  before  the  feast 
of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  on  the  feast  itself 
[July  7th]  and  the  morrow  of  the  same  shall  be  held.  We  charge 
you  that  such  markets  and  fairs  in  your  full  county  you  cause 
publicly  to  be  proclaimed  and  firmly  to  be  held.  Witness  the  King 
at  Lincoln  xxvii.  day  of  December. 

Corn  was  at  one  time  extensively  grown  about  Hamps- 
thwaite, and  a  century  ago,  after  the  enclosure  of  the 
Forest,  there  were  upwards  of  1200  acres  in  the  parish 
apportioned  to  oats,  barley,  wmeat,  and  rye.  From  the 
registers  of  the  parish  we  gather  also  that  various  skilled 
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trades  of  a  special  kind  once  flourished  here.  The 
celebrated  "  Ripon  spurs  "  seem  to  have  been  largely 
manufactured  in  this  district,  and  entries  of  marriages 
and  deaths  and  of  baptisms  of  the  children  of  spurriers  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  the  registers  of  over  a  century 
ago.  There  was  also  a  class  called  lorimers  settled  here, 
who  were  makers  of  bits  for  bridles  and  other  metal  work 
required  in  horse-gear;  likewise  whitesmiths,  dish-turners, 
throwsters,  drysters,*  sievers,  fellmongers,  weavers,  tan- 
ners, bleachers,  &c,  &c,  who  carried  on  their  separate 
occupations  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood,  but  all 
these  special  trades  and  handicrafts  have  now  entirely 
disappeared. 

But  the  village  smith  and  the  carpenter  are  survivals 
from  early  times,  and  to  this  category  belongs  Peter 
Barker,  who  was  well  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
native  dale  as  the  "  blind  joiner  of  Hampsthwaite."  He 
died  in  1873,  aged  64,  and  a  neat  headstone,  raised  by  his 
friends,  commemorates  him  in  these  words  : 

"  Though  blind  from  infancy  he  was  skilful  as  a  cabinet  maker,  a 
glazier,  and  a  musician,  by  the  sense  of  touch  he  searched  the 
scriptures  daily.    '  Jesus  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand.'  " 
"  Whereas  I  was  blind  I  now  see." 

Barker,  it  appears,  lost  his  sight  from  an  inflammation 
when  a  child,  but  as  he  grew  up  he  joined  in  pranks  with 
other  boys,  and  rarely,  it  is  said,  met  with  any  mishap. 
He  was  taught  to  play  on  the  violin  by  a  professional 
named  Thorpe,  then  living  at  W  reaks,  and  made  such 
proficiency  that  he  was  able  in  a  short  while  to  earn 
sometimes  as  much  as  10s.  a  night  by  fiddling  at  local 

*  Throwsters  and  drysters  were  potters'  craftsmen  ;  the  thrower 
being  the  man  who  works  the  wheel,  and  by  throwing  the  clay  upon 
the  head  of  the  horizontal  lathe  before  him,  forms  by  the  pressure 
of  his  hand  the  '  lining  '  for  the  dish  or  cup,  which  when  moulded 
is  passed  to  the  turner  and  subsequently  to  the  dryer  or  dryster  for 
setting  in  the  stove  to  dry 
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feasts  and  other  celebrations.  After  a  little  practice,  he 
took  to  cabinet  making  as  a  regular  calling,  and  could 
make  chairs  and  chests,  and  in  fact  almost  any  article  of 
wood,  coffins  even  not  excepted,  as  well  as  any  man. 
His  measurements  were  always  exact,  and  his  work 
invariably  well  fitted  and  finished.  The  foot-rule  he  used 
was  studded  with  short  pins  placed  at  the  inch  and  half- 
inch,  and  in  numbers  to  correspond  with  the  measure- 
ments. His  mechanical  gifts  were  indeed  of  a  very  varied 
character,  and  I  am  told  he  could  make  the  church  clock 
go  when  no  one  else  could.  He  used  to  go  to  church 
with  a  lantern  on  winter  nights  to  ring  the  eight  o'clock 
bell — a  long-practised  custom  at  Hampsthwaite,  and  a 
relic  of  the  old  Forest  laws — and  the  village-folk  would 
say,  as  they  spied  him  trudging  along  with  his  lantern, 
"  Here  comes  blind  Peter."  He  could  find  his  way  about 
the  village  unaided,  and  the  same  when  he  went  to 
Knaresborough  by  rail,  the  many  tortuous  and  intricate 
thoroughfares  in  that  old  town  seeming  no  impediment 
to  his  progress. 

Besides  these  village  worthies  may  be  mentioned  one 
who  is  still  living  at  Hampsthwaite,  Mr.  Turner  Grange, 
reputed  to  be  the  oldest  School  Board  Clerk  in  England. 
He  is  in  his  92nd  year  and  is  still  hale  and  active,  and  was 
able  to  retain  up  to  April,  1904  (when  aged  90),  the  clerk- 
ships of  several  local  School  Boards,  including  those  of 
Dacre  Banks  and  Darley,  for  the  long  period  of  33  years  ; 
and  Killinghall  for  24  years.  He  is  full  of  reminiscences 
of  past  times,  and  in  a  recent  chat  with  the  present  writer, 
he  referred  to  many  interesting  events  in  the  Dale  from 
the  time  when  he  ruled  "with  thund'ring  words  and  looks 
profound,"  beneath  the  thatch  of  the  old  school  at  Darley 
more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

The  old  hall  or  manor-house  at  Hampsthwaite  stood  in 
a  field,  now  known  as  the  Hall  Garth,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  village,  and  which  anciently  belonged  to  Knares- 
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borough  Priory.  Thomas  del  Hall  and  his  wife  are 
mentioned  in  1379.  The  National  School  in  the  village 
dates  from  1861,  and  there  is  a  neat  "  Village  Room," 
erected  in  1890  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Field  Wright, 
of  Hollings  Hall,  Hampsthwaite,  by  his  widow. 

Hollings  Hall,  or  as  now  known,  Hampsthwaite  Hall, 
is  a  good,  modern  mansion,  with  large  park,  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Here  resided  Mr.  John 
Williamson,  Recorder  of  Ripon,  who  built  the  house  in 
1 82 1,  and  here  his  venerable  widow  died  Oct.  9th,  1855, 
in  her  90th  year.  In  Ripley  Church  there  is  a  memorial 
to  their  son  John  Williamson,  who  died  in  1854,  aged  46. 
The  estate  is  now  the  property  and  seat  of  Mr.  T.  R.  D. 
Wright,  nephew  of  the  above  Mr.  J.  F.  Wright,  who 
died  without  issue.  Mr.  T.  R.  D.  Wright  was  formerly 
Recorder  of  Pontefract,  and  was  appointed  in  1905  to 
the  Recordership  of  Bradford  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Milvain,  K.C.,  who  was  made  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

There  was  formerly  a  well-known  hostelry  here  called 
the  Lamb  inn,  which  used  to  be  frequented  by  the  pack- 
horse  carriers  passing  through  the  village  on  their  way 
between  York  and  Skipton  ;  the  old  pack-horse  stables 
were  done  away  with  when  the  present  parish  stables 
were  erected  by  subscription  in  1866.  The  old  inn  was 
converted  into  a  temperance  hotel  sixteen  years  ago.  In 
the  house  is  preserved  a  curious  dagger-like  weapon, 
which  has  been  kept  as  a  kind  of  heirloom  by  each 
succeeding  owner  of  the  property  for  several  centuries. 
The  handle  and  blade  are  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
on  the  handle  is  the  semblance  of  a  human  head.  It  is 
mentioned  in  ancient  deeds  belonging  to  the  property, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  for  what  reason.  It  may 
possibly  be  a  relic  of  the  old  hunting  days  in  the  Forest. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Around  Birstwith. 


ROM  Hampsthwaite  village  green  we  may  go 
by  the  pleasant  road  through  Clapham  Green 
and  Elton  Lane  to  Birstwith,  or  take  through 
the  fields  from  the  same  road  and  beside  the 


river  to  Birstwith,  emerging  at  the  corn-mill.  This  old 
road  between  Hampsthwaite  and  Clapham  Green  was  for 
centuries  a  mere  bridle-way,  and  was  not  made  available 
for  carriages  until  so  recently  as  182 1.  It  was  again 
widened  and  improved  in  1897. 

But  the  need  of  carriage-roads  in  Nidderdale  is  only  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  and  the  generation  has 
hardly  passed  away  that  remembers  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  wheeled  vehicle  into  some  parts  of  the  upper 
Dale.  Like  the  "  chariots  "  of  our  early  monarchs  the 
old  riding-carts  were  few  and  far  between,  and  consisted 
of  a  simple  litter  borne  up  by  an  axletree  and  two  solid 
wheels,  and  such  wheels,  fashioned  out  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood,  are  even  yet  remembered  in  some  parts  of  our 
Dale.  The  body  of  the  cart  was  also  constructed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  could  be  lifted  from  its  supports  and  used 
as  a  coop-cart.  No  doubt  it  is  this  species  of  conveyance 
that  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  old  wills  of  our  Forest 
families.  Thus,  in  the  last  will  of  Nicholas  Parker,  a 
Clapham  Green  yeoman,  dated  1598,  he  bequeaths  "a 
carte  bodye  "  to  "  my  brother,  John  Moore."  The  will 
of  this  same  old  Hampsthwaite  yeoman  also  mentions 
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other  articles  of  singular  interest  suggestive  of  domestic 
usages  of  the  time.  Thus  he  speaks  of  "  my  best  codd, 
a  chirne,  a  backestone,  a  brandrethe,  a  wyndowe  clothe, 
a  chaffindishe,  a  skymer,  a  drink  pott,  a  reckan,  a  paire 
of  tonges,  certain  painted  clothes,  a  maskfat,  a  gilefatt," 
&c.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  word  "  brandrethe  "  is 
written  here  in  the  original  Teutonic  form  ;  the  "  brand- 
rethe "  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  their  branding-iron  or 
grid-iron,  and  in  Nidderdale  this  useful  article  was 
employed  regularly  with  the  bakestone  or  bakstone,  either 
of  stone  or  iron,  up  to  a  quite  recent  time. 

But  let  us  now  descend  by  Elton  Lane  to  Birstwith, 
noting  the  old  homestead  of  the  Biltons,  with  its  initials 
and  date,  "  W  1677  B,"  over  the  door.  Many  generations 
of  the  Biltons  resided  here  after  the  founder's  death  in 
1688,  and  they  possessed  a  small  estate  adjoining  it, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Greenwoods,  of 
Swarcliffe. 

Elton,  ^Elton,  or  Hilton,  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
the  "foreign  town"  (of  Celts)  when  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  settled  at  Beristade  (Birstwith)  and  garnered  their 
corn  there,  as  this  Domesday  name  signifies.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  here  is  literally  barley,  and  the  "  berewicks  "  so 
often  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  literally  barley- villages, 
or  places  where  corn  was  grown  and  stored.  Hilton  was 
a  "  berewick  "  of  the  old  Brigantian  capital  of  Aldburgh, 
and  continued  subject  to  that  fief  until  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  No  doubt  barley  was  grown  there  at  an  early 
period,  and  stored  at  the  "  staede,"  steading  or  grange. 

Beristade  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  then  in  two 
ownerships,  held  respectively  by  Gamelbar  and  Gospatric, 
who  had  each  a  carucate  of  corn-land  in  cultivation  here. 
These  two  manors  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
Forest,  and  apparently  taken  into  the  parish  of  Hamps- 
thwaite,  as  previously  explained,  some  time  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century.    As  a  member  of  that  parish  it 
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continued  until  1856,  when  the  present  parish  of  Birstwith 
was  formed. 

Many  old  notable  yeoman  families  have  sprung  from 
this  district,  one  of  the  oldest  being  that  of  Stubbs,  pro- 
genitors of  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Stubbs,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  whose  lineage  is  traced  on  pages  240-1.  The 
Inglesants  were  also  an  old  family  in  Birstwith,  some  of 
whom  held  lands  in  Fewston  before  the  Reformation. 
Miles  Inglesant  died  at  Birstwith  in  1560,  leaving  a  house 
and  land  in  Fewston  to  his  son  John.  They  were  a 
numerous  race  in  the  district.  So  also  were  the  Andrews, 
who  lived  a  long  time  at  Crow  Trees,  and  have  only 
recently  died  out.  Likewise  the  Spences,  who  were 
formerly  large  landowners,  and  lived  for  generations  at 
their  old  homestead  in  Birstwith,  near  the  Pack  Horse 
Bridge  leading  to  Hartwith.  The  Bramleys,  of  the  Duke 
William  inn,  also  hold  much  property  here.  The  Myers, 
Gilbertsons,  Lacons,  Hutchinsons,  Moorhouses,  Black- 
burns,  Lumleys,  Farnells,  Milners  (who  had  property  at 
Burnt  Yates),  Homers  of  Sostones,  Simpsons,  Jeffrays 
(who  are  still  here),  Moores,  Ransoms,  &c,  may  also  be 
mentioned  amongst  the  older  race  of  Birstwith's  yeomen 
stock. 

The  Biltons  of  Tang  House,  the  Days  of  Day  Hall, 
and  the  Arthingtons  of  Swarcliffe,  have  been  the  most 
important  families  here  in  recent  times,  and  their  history 
has  been  elsewhere  recorded.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  John  Greenwood,  Esq.,  of  the  Knowle, 
near  Keighley,  purchased  the  estate  of  Swarcliffe,  this 
family  has  been  most  influential  in  the  parish,  and  has 
done  much  towards  improving  the  position  and  well-being 
of  the  place.  The  family  were  long  resident  in  the 
parish  of  Keighley,  where  they  were  very  successful  in 
the  local  cotton  industry.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century 
the  family  resided  at  Ryshworth  Hall,  near  Bingley,  and 
subsequently  settled  at  Norton  Conyers,  near  Ripon. 
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The  beautiful  and  pleasantly-situated  church  at  Birst- 
with  (see  opposite)  was  built  in  1856-7,  and  originated 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John  Frederick  Green- 
wood, who  died  in  1862.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
very  tastefully  fitted-up  and  decorated,  and  contains  many 
interesting  memorials  ot  the  founder's  family  and  others  ; 
the  oak  dado  round  the  nave  being  a  recent  addition,  the 
gift  of  Captain  Greenwood  in  1901.  The  vestry  and 
organ-chamber  were  added  in  1887  as  a  memorial  to 
Frederick  Barnadiston  Greenwood,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  M.P.,  who  died  Sept.  30th, 
1886.  In  1891  an  additional  £600  was  spent  in  the 
improvement  of  the  organ,  which  is  now  a  handsome, 
fine-toned  instrument.  A  choir  vestry  was  added  in  1893 
as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  J.  Dury.  In  1905  the  five  bells 
were  re-hung,  and  a  sixth  bell  was  added. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  1857  ^e  presenta- 
tion to  the  living  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family  of 
Greenwood,  and  the  following  have  been  vicars,  with  the 
dates  of  institution  : 

1857.  George  Hales.    Res.  1874. 

1874.  John  George  B.  Knight,  MA     Res.  1883. 

1884.  Samuel,  Joy,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon.    Res.  1886. 

1887.  Harry  Vivian  Bacon,  M.A.    Res.  1892. 

1892.  Charles  Robert  Baskett,  A.K.C.L.    Present  vicar. 

The  vicarage  was  built  in  1858,  and  in  its  present 
custody  is  remarkable  for  the  display  of  its  literary  and  art 
treasures.  The  vicar,  I  may  add,  is  son  of  Charles  Henry 
Baskett,  Esq.,  of  Evershott,  co.  Dorset,  attorney-at-law, 
whose  descent  through  the  Bosvilles  of  Gunthwaite,  co. 
York,  is  traced  by  Mr.  Baverstock  through  many  illus- 
trious families  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. :;: 

The  pleasant  and  well-kept  gardens  around  the  vicarage 
are  likewise  notable.  Many  of  the  plants  have  been 
picked  up  by  the  vicar  in  his  travels,  and  include  even 

*  Vide  Genealogy  of  the  Bosville  Family,  by  J.  H.  Baverstock. 
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roots  gathered  far  away  on  road- side  wastes  in  Canada. 
The  sheltering  shrubberies  and  mild  situation  prolong 
the  season  of  bloom,  and  I  have  seen  here  the  fragrant 
violet  in  some  profusion  of  flower  even  after  the  tints  of 
autumn  had  shed  their  last  lustre,  and  the  chill  mists  of 
November  had  covered  with  gloom  Nature's  outward 
charm  ! 

The  position  of  Birstwith  is  strikingly  picturesque. 
Wood  and  water  and  luxuriant  pasture-lands,  pleasant 
country  houses  with  posied  gardens  are  everywhere 
around,  while  the  stately  hall  of  Swarcliffe,  with  its  fine 
background  of  trees  high  up  on  the  southern  hill  is  a 
commanding  feature  of  the  view  as  the  visitor  enters  the 
village  from  the  railway-station  and  bridge. 

Swarcliffe  Hall,  the  family  home  of  the  Greenwoods, 
occupies,  indeed,  a  charming  site  high  above  the  village. 
Beautiful  gardens  and  spreading  lawns  extend  around 
the  house,  whence  looking  to  the  west  and  north  the 
prospect  up  the  dale  as  far  as  the  rocky  marvels  of 
Brimham  is  one  of  striking  interest  and  beauty.  The 
hall  occupies  the  site  of  a  much  smaller  building,  pulled 
down  when  Mr.  John  Greenwood  came  into  possession 
of  the  estate  early  last  century.  The  hall  was  enlarged 
about  the  year  1849,  and  again  added  to  and  improved 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Greemvood,  grandson  of  the  original 
purchaser,  in  1867. 

Swarcliffe  Hall  has  been  visited  by  Royalty  twice 
within  recent  years;  first  on  March  23rd,  1888,  when  the 
late  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  honoured 
by  his  presence  the  picturesque  old  Forest  parish  wherein 
the  beautiful  mansion  stands,  on  which  occasion  he  stood 
sponsor  to  Captain  Greenwood's  son,  who  in  consequence 
received  the  name  of  Victor  John  ;  and  secondly  on  July 
1 8th,  [889,  when  the  Prince  opened  the  New  Bath 
Hospital  at  Harrogate.  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  I  may  add,  was  a  brother  officer  of  the 
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present  owner,  Captain  Charles  Staniforth  Greenwood, 
in  the  Tenth  Hussars. 

Another  notable  mansion  in  this  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood is  the  Moss,  the  seat  for  many  years  of  the  family 
of  Dury.  It  was  originally  a  farm-house  but  was  altered 
about  the  year  1847  by  Edwin  Greenwood,  Esq.,  of 
Swarcliffe,  as  his  temporary  residence  while  Swarcliffe 
Hall  was  being  enlarged.  Edwin  Greenwood's  younger 
sister  Anne  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Theo.  Dury,  M.A., 
who  became  rector  of  Keighley  in  1814,  and  died  in  1850. 
He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Dury,  and  grandson  of  General 
Field-Marshall  Dury,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Kar.  The  family  is  of  French  extraction,  and  being 
staunch  adherents  to  the  Protestant  religion,  suffered 
much  through  the  intolerant  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV., 
eventually  taking  refuge  in  England  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

Birstwith  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Greenwoods,  is  a 
picturesque  old  homestead,  facing  the  pleasant  road  to 
Kettlesing,  and  was  at  one  time  known  as  Day  Hall,  after 
the  old  Nidderdale  family  of  that  name.  It  was  sold  by 
the  Days  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  about  the 
year  1830  became  the  residence  of  Rawdon  Briggs,  Esq., 
formerly  M.P.  for  Halifax,  who  died  in  1859.  His  son, 
Rawdon  Briggs,  Esq.,  died  in  1876,  but  the  family  con- 
tinued to  reside  here  until  1883.  Tang  Beck  House,  or 
Tang  House,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  of  that 
name,  was  in  pre- Reformation  times  the  home  of  the 
Skaifes.  Robert  Skaife  died  here  in  1522,  surrendering 
2-|  acres  of  land  in  Birstwith,  called  Martin  Wray,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Grave  of  the  Forest,. also  a  messuage 
called  Tangbek  House  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Mark. 
Subsequently  the  estate  was  held  for  a  long  period  by 
the  family  of  Bilton,  and  continued  their  residence  until 
about  1820,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Bilton 
Josephus  Wilson  of  Hampsthwaite. 
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In  an  old  Town  Book,  lately  recovered  by  the  vicar  of 
Birstwith,  I  find  mention  of  "  ye  Wham  Bridge,"  on 
Tang  Beck,  at  the  corner  of  Birstwith  Hall  grounds.  It 
appears  that  in  1752  the  lower  stone  at  the  west  end 
broke,  and  was  repaired  at  the  charge  of  the  hamlet  of 
Birstwith,  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  being  repairable 
by  the  hamlet  of  FellisclifTe. 

Hurst  Grove,  near  here,  occupies  a  retired  umbrageous 
nook.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Bilton, 
having  been  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Bilton,  of  FellisclifTe,  to  Thomas  Smith,  whose 
initials  and  the  date  1731  appear  on  a  stone  on  part  of  the 
house  premises.  The  property  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  William  Bilton,  of  Tang,  and  from  him  passed 
to  his  nephew,  Bilton  Josephus  Wilson,  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  Hampsthwaite. 
Eventually  the  property  passed  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Jowett,  M.A.,  the  erudite  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  translator  of  Plato,  and  author 
of  various  well-known  essays  and  reviews.  Professor 
Jowett  is  descended  from  Thomas  Smith,  grandfather  of 
the  Thomas  Smith  above  mentioned,  of  Hurst  Grove. 
He  was  owner  of  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
including  a  large  plantation  of  larches  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Nidd,  which  he  sold  to  the  Greenwoods  of  Swar- 
cliffe  Hall. 

Let  us  now  take  a  turn  through  FellisclifTe,  which  was 
part  of  the  old  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  enclosed  in 
1775.  This  is  a  pleasant  upland  country,  originally  in 
the  soke  of  Burc  (Aldburgh),  and  afterwards  merged  in 
the  Forest  of  Knaresborough.  The  township,  which  is 
in  the  parish  of  Hampsthwaite,  now  comprises  the  retired 
little  hamlets  of  Swincliffe,  West  Syke  Green,  and  Kettle- 
sing.  The  church  here  is  a  neat  structure,  served  by  the 
vicar  of  Hampsthwaite.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  J.  and  Miss 
Hezmalhalch  in  1896-7,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Henry 
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Abbott,  who  by  the  way  is  now  owner  of  the  old-time 
Visitors'  Library  and  Reading  Room  in  High  Harrogate, 
depicted  on  page  294.  John  and  William  Hargrove,  the 
owners  in  1829,  were  sons  of  Eli  Hargrove,  the  historian 
of  York  and  Knaresborough.  The  local  names  Swincliffe, 
Swarcliffe,  Langscales,  Tang,  Felliscliffe,  Kettlesing, 
Thruscross,  Thornthwaite,  and  perhaps  Whitewall,  are  all 
Norse  in  origin,  and  bespeak  the  strength  of  the  ancient 
Norse  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Hampsthwaite.  White- 
wall  suggests  the  Norse  hwaet-vollr  (wheat-field).  In  a 
plan  dated  1758,  occurs,  "  St.  Mary's  Walls,  church 
lands  "  (Sheffield),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  Walls  " 
here  means  "  fields." 

At  Cote  Syke  in  Swincliffe  is  an  old  farmhouse  having 
the  following  initials,  and  well-known  lines  from  Horace, 
cut  on  a  slab  of  slate  over  the  doorway  : 

!7  S  35 
W  S 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum, 
Grata  super veniet  quae  nou  sperabitur  hora. 

which  may  be  translated  thus  : 

Believe  each  day  that  dawns  on  thee  thy  last, 
Welcome  the  hour  that  hope  hath  ne'er  forecast. 

The  initials  are  those  of  William  Simpson  and  his  wife 
Sushannah,  daughter  of  Anthony  Pulleyne,  of  Timble. 
Simpson  had  a  cousin,  also  named  William  Simpson,  who 
was  a  well-knowm  astrologer,  living  at  Rowden  Lane, 
and  it  may  have  been  at  his  suggestion  that  the  premoni- 
tory lines,  above  emoted,  were  carved  over  the  house-door. 
A  descendant  of  Wm.  Simpson  was  John  Simpson,  M.D., 
who  married  in  1827  Elizabeth  Wrard,  of  Handsworth, 
near  Sheffield,  and  ultimately  became  heiress  in  line  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Hudleston,  of  Hutton  John,  near 
Penrith,  co.  Cumberland.  Shortly  before  his  death 
Dr.  Simpson  assumed  by  royal  license  the  surname  of 
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Hudleston  in  lieu  of  that  of  Simpson,  and  the  issue  of 
that  marriage  have  since  borne  the  name  of  Hudleston. 
Dr.  Simpson  left  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  and  now  the  owner  of  the  old  farm 
at  Cote  Syke,  is  Wilfrid  H.  Hudleston,  M.A.,  who  is  a 
J. P.  of  the  West  Riding,  a  prominent  scientist,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  younger  brother  is 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  M.A.,  of  Cayton  Hall,  near 
Ripley,  previously  mentioned. 

A  short  up-hill  walk  now  brings  us  to  Gilthorne,  which 
was  formerly  a  possession  of  William  Simpson,  the 
astrologer,  who  sold  it  in  1739  to  his  cousin,  W7illiam 
Simpson  of  Cote  Syke  just  named.  Now  we  are  on  the 
Blubberhouses  highway,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  Nidd 
watershed,  where  we  may  still  wander  among  many  an 
old  homestead,  recounting  the  story  of  their  past  owners, 
and  events  of  a  bygone  age.  But  let  us  return  again 
through  Clapham  Green  to  Meg  Gate  (locally  Meg  Yat), 
at  the  Duke  William  inn,  where  the  old  stocks  stood,  and 
where  the  parish  feasts  were  held.  Here  a  lofty  May 
Pole  on  the  green  told  of  those  oft-remembered  days 
when  Whitsun  ales  and  May  games  did  abound.  These 
cheerful  reminders  of  old-time  merry-making  were  prob- 
ably at  one  time  plentiful  in  the  Forest  villages,  but  after 
the  dethronement  of  Charles  I.  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Royal  castles,  a  mandate  came  from  the  Republican 
Parliament  that  all  May  Poles  were  to  be  taken  down 
and  May-games  suppressed  as  heathenish  barbarities. 

At  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Wreaks  was  founded  about 
1813  the  first  village  school,  and  here  for  eleven  years 
(1825-36)  the  master  was  Mr.  Charles  Forrest,  the  well- 
known  antiquary  and  author  of  a  History  of  Knottingley. 
Pie  was  born  at  FellisclifTe  in  1805,  and  died  at  Rothwell 
in  1871. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Around  Darley  and  Thornthwaite. 

EAVING  Birstwith  for  Darley  there  is  a  nice 
field-walk  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In 
Autumn  the  foliage  presents  a  pleasing  variety 
of  tints  and  many  fine  hollies  are  aglow  with 
scarlet  fruit.  We  emerge  on  the  carriage-road  close  to 
the  Ross  Mill  railway-crossing,  where  a  road  goes  up 
into  Hartwith  and  Brimham. 

Keeping  the  main  road  to  Darley,  which  skirts  the 
romantic  Swarcliffe  Plantation,  with  Rennie  Crag  high 
above,  we  traverse  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Nidderdale. 
The  retrospective  view  of  the  well-wooded  valley,  with 
the  river  deep  down  on  our  left,  and  the  old  farmstead  of 
Hardcastle  Garth,  across  the  valley,  is  very  picturesque. 
For  some  distance  where  the  road  runs  high  above  the 
river,  protection  is  afforded  by  a  wooden  railing  attached 
to  stone  posts,  which  I  find  from  the  Birstwith  Town 
Books  were  first  set  up  in  1858,  and  have  since  been  kept 
in  repair.  The  spot  is  known  as  Oddy's  Deep,  from  the 
fact  of  two  brothers  of  that  name  having  been  drowned 
there  whilst  bathing.  At  one  time  it  was  a  favourite 
camping-ground  with  gipsies. 

Presently  we  pass  the  recently-opened  Hartwith  sand- 
stone quarries,  where  large  blocks  are  obtained  suitable 
for  railway-bridges,  engine-beds,  and  other  foundations. 
Some  of  the  blocks  quarried  are  of  immense  size.  I  have 
myself  seen  here  an  undivided  mass,  ready  for  getting, 
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which  contained  by  measurement  nearly  3000  cubic  feet, 
and  calculated  to  weigh  about  250  tons.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  quarries  we  enter  another  picturesque  part  of 
the  valley  called  the  Holmes,  and  by  the  wayside  note  a 
venerable  building  with  a  long  sweeping  roof  of  thatch, 
and  antique  mullion-windowTs.  Over  what  was  formerly 
a  doorway  are  the  initials  of  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Leuty 
and  date  1667,  which  is  repeated  in  an  interior  room, 
panelled  with  rich  old  oak.  For  the  past  two  centuries 
it  has  been  the  home  of  the  Pullan  family,  who  about 
ten  years  ago  converted  a  portion  of  the  premises  into  a 
laundry.  Some  additions  were  then  made  and  the  place 
is  now  known  as  the  Darley  Laundry. 

Coming  to  Darley,  which  has  a  station  on  the  Nidd 
Valley  (N.  E.)  Railway,  we  have  again  to  do  with  a 
member  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Hampsthwaite.  Menwith- 
with- Darley  is  the  old  township  name,  but  it  now  forms, 
with  Thornthwaite,  a  separate  parish.  The  present 
church  at  Darley  was  originally  built  in  1845-6  as  a 
chapel-of-ease.  A  Sunday  School  was  added  in  1885, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  church  was  consecrated. 
Baptisms  and  marriages  have  since  been  performed  here, 
but  all  burials  take  place,  as  heretofore,  at  Thornthwaite. 
The  vicarage,  built  by  the  first  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Brittain, 
adjoins  the  church,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Elliott,  B.A.,  wTho  was  instituted  vicar' in 
1903,  and  has  the  care  of  three  churches:  Thornthwaite, 
Darley,  and  Thruscross.  The  latter  was  made  a  separate 
parish  out  of  Fewston  in  1875. 

The  old  chapel  at  Thornthwaite  is  of  some  antiquity, 
although  the  date  of  its  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Osythe  or  St.  Sithe,  the  pious 
daughter  of  a  Mercian  prince,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  Vikings,  the  founders  of 
Hampsthwaite,  as  I  have  explained,  in  the  9th  century. 
Situated  near  a  very  old  road  it  may  have  existed  as  a 
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way-side  oratory,  for  the  use  of  travellers,  like  the  chapel 
of  this  dedication,  which  formerly  stood  near  Ivegate 
bridge  in  Bradford,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  The 
existing  building  at  Thornthwaite  dates  only  from  1810. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  16th  century  that  the 
chapel  of  "  Seynt  Sythe  in  Thornthwayte  "  is  definitely 
mentioned,  when  it  is  declared  to  have  "  no  foundation," 
but  was  "purchased  by  the  benevolence  of  the  parishioners 
for  their  own  ease."  At  a  time  when  our  churches  were 
in  daily  use,  the  necessity  for  a  more  convenient  place  of 
worship  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  part  of  the 
parish  of  Hampsthwaite,  is  obvious,  and  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary Survey  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  it 
was  recommended  to  be  made  a  parish,  by  reason  of  the 
distance  (three  miles)  from  the  mother  church  and  the 
badness  of  the  way.  Baptisms  have  taken  place  here  from 
an  early  period,  while  marriages  have  been  celebrated 
only  since  1866,  when  the  chapelry  was  severed  from 
Hampsthwaite.  As  regards  the  right  of  sepulture  this 
seems  to  have  taken  effect  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  although  it  would  appear  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  this  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus,  in  the 
will  of  Richard  Skirrowe,  of  the  Holme  in  Darley,  dated 
1626,  he  desires  to  be  buried  at  the  mother-church  at 
Hampswaite,  but  leaves  10s.  "towards  the  buyinge  of 
the  Chappill  garth,"  which  may  refer  to  Thornthwaite. 

There  is  little  to  arrest  attention  in  the  village  of 
Darley,  which  has  a  pleasant  open  green,  upon  which 
stand  the  two  stone  posts  of  the  old  village  stocks. 
Formerly  the  Society  of  Friends  were  a  rather  numerous 
body  in  this  district,  and  they  still  possess  a  Meeting- 
house in  Darley.  The  present  building  was  erected  less 
than  a  century  ago,  and  has  a  small  burial-ground 
attached.  The  register  of  burials  commences  with  the 
year  1658,  and  of  births  and  marriages  in  1666  and  1669 
respectively.    The  last  person  interred  here  was  Mr.  Benj. 
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Walker,  about  twenty  years  ago.    He  was  of  an  old  and 
respectable  local  family,  owning  considerable  property  in 
the  neighbourhood.    They  resided  in  a  good  house  in  the 
village,  near  the  thoroughfare  still  known  as  Walker 
Lane.    Other  old  yeoman  and  trading  families  in  Darley 
were  the  Cravens,  Days,  Moores,  Bensons,  Metcalfes 
(Francis  Metcalfe,  in  1626,  bequeathed  3s.  4d.  "  to  the 
maintinance  of  devine  service  at  Thornthwait  Chappell"), 
Kydds,  Bucks  (of  whom  there  is  a  memorial  in  Thorn - 
thwaite  Church),  &c.    The  Cravens  just  mentioned  were 
somewhat  noted  Dalesfolk.    The  first  of  the  family  in 
Hampsthwaite  parish  seems  to  have  been  Christopher 
Craven,  who  died  in  1555,  and  by  his  will  quaintly  desires 
lt  yt  masse  off  requiem  and  dirige  be  done  for  the  healthe 
of  my  soull,  and  myne  neybours  to  have  an  honeste 
dynner."  The  latter  injunction  has  reference  to  a  popular 
custom  at  one  time  observed  with  great  particularity  in 
the  Dale.    In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  meet  with  an 
Anthony  Craven,  a  yeoman  of  Darley,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  (1618)  of  his  brother,  Sir  William  Craven,  the 
famous  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  builder  of  Burnsall 
Grammar  School,  and  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Craven. 
Anthony's  elder  brother,  Henry,  of  Appletrewick,  was 
grandfather  of  Sir  William  Craven,  of  Lenchwick,  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Parliamentary  commander, 
Ferdinando,   Lord  Fairfax.     Anthony,  of  Darley,  had 
property  in  Stainley  and  Darley,  and  died  in  1624-5, 
leaving  a  son  William,  who  succeeded  to  part  of  his 
father's  estate,  and  he  also  received  a  legacy  of  ^"1500 
from  his  uncle,  the  above  Sir  William  Craven.  This 
William,  of  Darley,  was  baptised  at  Hampsthwaite  in 
1606,  and  in  1624  he  chose  Robert  Craven,  of  Appletre- 
wick, and  Francis  Day,  of  Menwith  Hill,  to  be  his  lawful 
guardians.     I  cannot  trace  the  Darley  Cravens  much 
further,  but  there  were  Cravens  buried  at  Hampsthwaite 
as  late  as  1773. 
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Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  trip  from  Darley  in  point 
of  scenery  and  interest,  is  up  Darley  Dale  through  Thorn- 
thwaite  to  Padside  Hall,  and  along  the  watershed  (1200 
— 1400  feet)  to  Greenhow  Hill.  The  distance  is  about 
nine  miles.  Amid  the  fresh,  bright  verdure  of  spring,  or 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  foliage-tints  of  amber  and  green 
and  gold  are  mingled  with  the  rich  browns  and  purples 
of  the  moors  above,  the  scene,  looking  westward  up  the 
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dale  is  very  beautiful.  The  old  Folly  Gill  flax-mill,  which 
was  burnt  down  some  years  ago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  a  plain  lofty  erection  with  a  plain  slated  roof,  quite 
out  of  keeping,  from  an  artist's  standpoint,  with  its  rich 
leafy  setting.  After  going  some  little  distance  we  cross 
the  beck  by  the  road-bridge  separating  the  townships  of 
Darley  and  Thornthwaite,  and  ascend,  having  the  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel  on  our  right  and  the  Hookstones  School 
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opposite  on  the  left.  The  old  school,  which  has  been 
rebuilt,  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1749  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Day,  of  the  family  of  Day  Ash,  in  Menwith,  who 
was  also  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  district  in  other 
ways.    He  was  vicar  of  Topcliffe  from  1713  to  1763. 

To  reach  Padside  Hall,  which  is  now  a  farm-house,  the 
visitor  may  enter  upon  a  field-path  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
just  before  the  road  rises  near  a  plantation  and  close  to 
the  moor.  A  few  minutes'  walk  will  bring  him  to  the  hill 
toP  (95°  feet)  where  stood  the  old  border  fortress  of 
Padside,  in  Fountains  Abbey  charters  written  Padsyke. 
This  ancient  tenement  was  until  recently  quite  unique  in 
the  Forest.  But  the  old  house  as  existing  is  not  without 
interest,  and  I  present  a  view  of  it.  A  courtyard  separates 
the  house  into  two  parts,  an  east  and  west  wing,  the 
buildings  having  pointed  gables  and  ancient  mullioned 
windows.  The  house  is  built  on  the  rock,  and  there  are 
no  cellars.  The  walls  are  a  yard  thick,  and  grouted,  that 
is,  having  an  inner  and  outer  case  of  masonry,  while  the 
intervening  space  is  filled  with  rubble-stones  and  mortar. 
During  a  reparation  of  the  roof  some  years  ago  it  was 
found  that  the  old  slates  had  been  fastened  down  with 
sheep-bones.  The  house  has  doubtless  been  rebuilt  and 
restored  more  than  once,  as  there  are  evidences  in  the 
walls  and  doorways  of  a  different  disposition  of  the  apart- 
ments to  that  now  existing.  The  interior  contains  a  good 
deal  of  carved  native  oak  ;  these  trees  having  been  at  one 
time  very  plentiful  in  the  Forest.  There  is  also  a  tradi- 
tion, which  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  from  what  we 
know  of  the  leafy  umbrage  of  Nidderdale  in  ancient 
times,  that  a  squirrel  could  pass  from  Padside  Hall  to 
Ripley  Castle  without  once  touching  the  ground  ! 

A  square  tower  of  great  strength  stood  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  building,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  oldest 
part  of  the  premises.  It  was  pulled  down  in  the  summer 
of  1893,  and  the  stone  appropriated  for  the  erection  of 
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the  new  barn  adjoining.  When  I  then  viewed  it  I  noticed 
the  foundation  stones  were  of  a  very  large  size,  and  were 
laid  about  four  feet  below  the  surface.  The  tower 
appeared  to  have  had  three  stories  or  flats,  reached  from 
the  ground-level  by  a  spiral  stone  staircase,  and  was 
probably  lighted  by  narrow  watch-loops  at  the  top.  There 
were  no  windows  at  the  basement,  but  the  upper  rooms 
had  small  lights,  secured  in  the  inside  by  stout  iron  bars. 
These  were  no  doubt  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by 
Sir  Wm.  Ingilby,  the  builder  of  Ripley  Castle,  whose 
portrait  I  have  presented  on  page  342.  He  died  in  1579. 
The  Knight  mentions  his  own  bed-chamber,  the  furthest 
chamber  within  the  great  chamber,  the  middle  chamber, 
another  over  my  ladies'  chamber,  the  great  chamber, 
kitchen  chamber,  the  great  chamber  over  the  kitchen,  my 
ladies'  parlour,  the  middle  parlour,  kitchen,  buttery,  larder, 
brew-house,  ox-house,  stable  and  laith,  a  commodious 
residence  withal,  and  every  apartment  amply  furnished. 

Sir  William  appears  to  have  taken  the  Hall,  by  custom 
of  the  Forest,  on  the  surrender  by  death  in  1564,  of  Peter 
Knaresburgh  (see  page  338),  and  after  his  own  demise  in 
1579  it  was  purchased  by  the  Wigglesworths.  Robert 
Wigglesworth  died  here  in  January,  1613-14.  He  had 
lands  at  Winterburn,  and  left  10s.  to  a  bridge  at  Coniston 
in  Craven.  The  estate  only  passed  from  this  family  in 
1891,  when  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Wiggles- 
worth  sold  it  to  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Blackburn,  of  Halifax,  the 
present  owner.  The  farm  has  been  tenanted  many  years 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Addyman,  whose  wife  is  a  Wigglesworth. 

About  a  mile  north-east  of  Padside  Beck,  which  was 
the  boundary  of  the  Forest  in  this  direction,  stands 
Banger  Houses,  originally  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Brim- 
ham,  belonging  to  Fountains  Abbey.  This  is  one  of  the 
old  Nidderdale  homes  of  the  ancestors  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterburv.  Thomas 
Benson,  in  1480,  held  the  Lodge  of  Banger  Houses  of 
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the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Fountains,  and  his  lineal 
descendants  have  continued  in  possession  of  this  old 
monastic  lodge  down  to  the  present  time,  or  for  a  period 
of  over  four  centuries.  Of  the  original  homestead  only 
a  small  portion  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of 
farm  buildings. 

From  Lane  Bottom  here,  a  road  crosses  Hayshaw  Moor 
to  Pateley  Bridge  (3^  m.)  or  southwards  to  Blubberhouses 
(3^  m.).  By  the  latter  route  we  traverse  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  township,  where  Nidd  and  Wharfe  divide, 
part  of  the  water  draining  into  Washburn  and  Wharfe 
and  part  into  Nidd.  At  the  enclosure  of  the  Forest  there 
were  some  500  acres  in  Darley,  near  Mount  Bank, 
awarded  to  the  vicar  of  Fewston  in  lieu  of  tithes.  Part 
of  this  estate,  75  acres,  near  Delves  Ridge,  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hirst,  of  Ilkley,  who  has  built  a 
new  house  on  the  site. 

By  the  same  Blubberhouses  highway  the  tourist  may 
also  ascend  to  Greenhow  Hill,  the  highest  village  in 
Yorkshire  (1320  feet),  whence  a  walk  westward  of  about 
a  mile  will  bring  him  to  the  famous  Stump  Cross  Caverns, 
or  a  rapid  descent  in  an  easterly  direction  may  be  made 
by  the  road  to  Pateley  Bridge  (3  m.).  From  Craven 
Cross,  at  the  old  turnpike-house,  near  Greenhow  Hill, 
the  boundary  of  Knaresborough  Forest  followed  the  old 
Monk  Wall  by  Darley  Beck  to  its  junction  with  the  Nidd 
eastwards.  It  then  followed  the  course  of  the  Nidd  east 
to  Wreakholme,  where  the  Monk  Wall,  separating  the 
Forest  from  the  lands  of  Fountains  Abbey,  joined  it, 
thence  striking  northwards  from  the  river  by  Catstones 
Wood  and  west  of  Burnt  Yates  to  Shaw  Mills  in  the 
Thornton  Beck  valley,  as  elsewhere  described. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Up  and  Down  Hartwith. 

ETURNING  from  Swincliffe  and  Swarcliffe 
let  us  now  cross  the  river  into  Hartwith,  or  in 
local  parlance : 

Up  Swincliffe,  an'  doon  Swarcliffe, 
An'  ower  t'  New  Brig  into  Hartwith. 

This  New  Bridge  in  monastic  days  was  of  timber,  as  is 
recorded  by  Leland,  but  not  long  after  this  time  it  was 
rebuilt  of  stone,  consisting  of  a  single  arch  of  about 
60  feet.  Having  undergone  many  repairs  from  time  to 
time  the  old  bridge,  which  lay  on  a  busy  pack-horse  route 
between  Ripon  and  Skipton,  was  finally  demolished  in 
1822,  and  a  new  structure,  likewise  of  a  single  arch,  was 
built  on  another  site  about  25  yards  below  the  old  one. 

From  Birstwith  village  we  may  take  the  pleasant  field- 
path  to  the  New  Bridge,  or  cross  the  road-bridge  from 
the  village  and  follow  the  rustic  lane  on  the  Clint  side  of 
the  water  to  where  the  old,  thatched  Newbridge  House, 
stood  close  to  Catstones  Wood,  previouly  described.  The 
existing  house,  nearly  opposite,  was  built  by  Samuel 
and  Martha  Moorhouse  in  1795,  and  there  was  an  estate 
of  about  50  acres  attached  to  it.  His  father,  Samuel 
Moorhouse,  was  collector  of  land-tax  and  grave  of  the 
Forest  at  the  time  of  his  death  m  1748,  at  the  early  age 
of  34.  Samuel,  his  son,  died  in  1822,  leaving  a  son  John 
who  went  to  America  in  1832,  and  his  son  John  William 
Moorhouse,  of  Albion,  Indiana,  sold  the  estate  to  Capt. 
Greenwood  of  Swarcliffe  Hall  in  1880. 


The  lane  way  is  a  very  pleasant  route.  Upon  emerging 
from  Catstones  Wood  we  ascend  the  field  and  cross  the 
old  pack-horse  lane  which  goes  down  to  the  New  Bridge, 
and  up  soon  to  the  left  over  higher  ground  to  Low 
Winsley.  Hereabouts  the  aspects  are  very  picturesque, 
and  in  favourable  seasons  many  of  the  well-grown  hollies 
look  charming  in  their  robes  of  scarlet  berries. 

Low  Winsley,  I  find,  was  formerly  a  possession  of  the 
Battys,  an  old  family  in  Hartwith,  but  anciently  of  Linton 
parish  in  Craven.  William,  son  of  John  Batty,  of  Burnsall, 
was  baptised  at  Burnsall  Jan.  1688-89,  and  this  William, 
who  was  a  yeoman  of  Thorpe,  and  a  churchwarden  at 
Burnsall  in  1726,  purchased  in  that  year  the  estate  of 
Low  Winsley  from  the  family  of  Midgley.  In  the  same 
year  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  and  was  buried  at  Burnsall, 
and  eventually  their  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Batty, 
succeeded  to  the  property.  She  married  at  Burnsall,  in 
1795,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wigglesworth,  of  the  parish  of 
Slaidburn,  and  in  her  will  dated  March,  1815,  mention  is 
made  of  the  family  patrimony  at  Horton-in-Ribblesdale, 
Burnsall,  and  Linton-in-Craven.  The  Winsley  estate 
was  sold  by  her  legatees  in  1847  to  J.  H.  Ridsdale,  Esq., 
of  Leeds,  and  in  1857  it  was  again  disposed  of  by  sale  to 
Frederick  Greenwood,  Esq.,  whose  family  are  still  the 
owners. 

Emerging  from  the  green  lane  here  upon  the  highroad 
we  come  to  the  spacious  park,  with  lodge,  of  Winsley 
Hurst,  the  seat  of  Wm.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  the 
family  of  Sheepshanks,  of  Linton-in-Craven.  Winsley 
anciently  belonged  to  the  family  of  Danson,  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  the  property  was  purchased  by 
Sir  Arthur  Darcie,  Kt.,  and  Lord  Mordaunt,  of  the 
Greshams,  the  original  grantees,  who  subsequently  sold 
it  to  Lawrence  Danson, of  Winsley,  and  Miles  Hardcastle. 
In  1577  Lawrence  Danson,  of  Winsley,  purchased  lands 
here  of  W7m.  Hardcastle,  which  had  tormerly  belonged 
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to  Fountains  Abbey.  This  Wm.  Hardcastle  was  probably 
the  person  named  in  the  Survey  of  the  Abbey  lands  in 
1539,  as  holding  a  part  of  Dacre  Grange,  conjointly  with 
Christopher  and  Robert  Hardcastle.  By  the  marriage 
(1702)  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Danson,of  Winsley, 
with  William  Roundell,  of  Scriven,  descend  the  present 
family  of  Roundell,  of  Gledstone,  as  well  as  the  family 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Selborne,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
who  died  in  1895.    $ee  Roundell  pedigree. 

In  1576  the  above  Miles  Hardcastle  bought  of  Lord 
Mordaunt  and  others  certain  lands,  with  a  messuage  and 
cottage  in  Hartwith,  Dacre,  Hayshaw,  and  Laverton. 
This  purchase  has  probably  reference  to  the  old  house  at 
Hardcastle  Garth,  so  called  from  the  family  having  taken 
up  their  residence  here  about  this  time.  The  family  must 
have  taken  their  name  from  the  ancient  hamlet  of  Hard- 
castle in  the  manor  of  Bewerley,  where  are  some  very 
old  lead-mines,  worked  from  time  immemorial.*  This 
estate  formed  part  of  a  grant  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  to 
the  Abbey  of  Fountains,  and  the  Hardcastles  were 
appointed  keepers  of  the  granges,  and  bailiffs  of  the 
monastic  lands  in  these  parts.  The  Lodge  here  was  held 
by  Richard  de  Hardcastell  in  1358,  at  the  rent  of  46s.  8d. 
In  1361  John  Forester  held  "  Hertcastell  "  of  the  Abbot 
of  Fountains  at  the  rent  of  20s.,  though  at  the  same  time 
Richard  de  Hertcastell  held  a  mediety  of  Syxford  by  the 
yearly  payment  of  40s.,  and  where  John  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Dayvill  held  the  other  part  by  the  annual  rent  of 
46s.  8d.  The  name  is  of  constant  occurrence  as  tenants  or 
holders  of  the  Abbey  lands  in  Nidderdale  up  to  the 
Dissolution  in  1539,  when  Miles  Mardcastle  was  bailiff  of 
Winsley,  Brimham,  and  Warsall. 

*  There  was  an  old  Forest  family  of  Roughcastle,  living  at  Few- 
ston  in  the  17th  century,  and  Hardcastle — obviously  a  place-name — 
may  have  been  derived  from  a  circumstance  expressive  of  the  sort 
of  stronghold  existing  in  pre-Norman  times;  A.-S.  heard  (hard), 
castell  (a  stronghold).  Bardsley  (Dictionary  of  Surnames)  conjectures 
"  a  contraction  of  Harden  Castle,"  but  adds  "  evidence  is  lacking." 
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Hardcastle  Garth  continued  the  home  of  the  family  for 
many  generations.  The  Oxley  family  were  owners  and 
occupants  of  the  farm  until  about  1870,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Holroyd,  of  Sheepscar,  Leeds 
Over  the  south  entrance  door  are  the  initials  I  H  (John 
Hardcastle)  and  date  1666.  The  family  soon  after  this 
time  appear  to  have  joined  the  newly-founded  religious 
society  called  Quakers,  and  to  have  provided  a  burial- 
ground  for  its  members  at  Hardcastle  Garth.  In  the 
parish  registers  of  Kirkby  Malzeard  there  are  many 
entries  of  births  of  children  of  Quakers,  as  also  of  burials 
of  Quakers,  and  among  them  appear  the  Hardcastles  of 
Hardcastle  Garth.  Formerly  there  were  several  very 
old,  quaint-looking  tenements  with  thatched  roofs,  which 
were  pulled  down  in  1882,  when  the  present  barn  was 
built  on  the  site. 

A  peculiarity  about  these  old  houses  at  Hardcastle 
Garth  is  that  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built  were  not 
originally  cemented  with  lime,  but  a  stiff  adhesive  clay 
was  used  instead,  this  being  more  easily  obtained  than 
lime,  before  gunpowder  came  into  use  for  blasting 
purposes.  There  is  a  large  and  handsome  vine,  as  well 
as  a  plum-tree  growing  against  the  house  front  (shewn  in 
our  illustration),  both  of  which  are  productive  fruit 
bearers.  The  grapes,  however,  are  small,  and  when  not 
too  ripe  are  occasionally  used  for  pies.  And  the  presence 
of  this  old  vine  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  of  a 
certain  Nidderdale  farmer  who  was  boasting  before  a 
company  of  strangers  of  the  wonderful  productions  of 
his  native  valley.  Says  he,  "  Where  is  the  dale  that  has 
produced  grander  men,  finer  cattle,  richer  orchards,  or 
greener  garths  ?  We  cangrow  hommast  owt  in  hooer 
daal,  an'  that  o'  t'nnest  quality  !"  "  Well,"  interposed 
one  of  the  company  quietly,  "  but  you  can't  grow  grapes." 
"  Grapes  !"  exclaimed  the  patriot,  with  distended  eyes 
and  mouth,  "  why  t'grandest  grapes  ah've  iver  tasted  hev 
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come  oot  of  hooer  daal  !"  "  Nonsense,"  ejaculated  the 
other,  "  the  climate  is  much  too  cold  for  them  to  ripen  in 
the  open  !"  "  That  ma  be,"  replied  the  patriot,  still 
persisting,  "  but  ah  rriun  tell  ye  ah  prefer  'em  soor." 

A  very  uncommon  relic  of  early  times  is  preserved 
here  in  the  shape  of  an  almost  complete  stone  cider-mill, 
which  was  in  regular  use  up  to  recent  years.  This  curious 
and  interesting  object  has  been  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  farmyard,  and  the  old  cider-press  has  been  taken 
away.  The  similarly-hewn  stone  vine-press  of  holy  writ 
(Joel  iii.,  13,  Isaiah,  xvi.,  10),  with  a  trough  for  the  grapes 
and  a  second  for  the  juice  trodden  out,  survives  on  all 
Palestine's  bare  hills  ;  Mount  Carmel,  Gilead,  southern 
Judea,  &c,  where  the  vine  has  been  long  extinct,  being 
studded  with  them. 

Passing  the  Quaker  burial-ground,  just  above  the  Garth 
farm,  we  may  ascend  to  the  Pateley  road,  and  traverse  a 
level  stretch  high  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
which  commands  a  wide  and  magnificent  view  south- 
wards. Down  on  our  left  is  Hartwith  Castle,  now  a 
farmhouse,  containing  some  noteworthy  carved  oak,  and 
a  little  further  on  is  Dougill  Farm,  an  old  house  which 
forms  part  of  the  estate  of  Dougill  Hall.  Above  the 
south  entrance  is  a  stone  carved  MRD  1679,  and  over  it  is  a 
good  sun-dial. 

From  here  wTe  may  make  the  long  ascent  of  Stripe 
Lane  to  Hartwith  Church.  This  church  was  built  as  a 
chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Andrew's,  Kirkby  Malzeard,  some 
12  miles  distant,  for  the  use  of  the  tenantry  of  the  Danson, 
Hardcastle,  and  Dougill  families.  On  August  6th,  1891, 
being  the  140th  anniversary  of  its  consecration  in  1751, 
the  church  was  re-opened  and  dedicated  to  St.  Jude  the 
Apostle,  by  the  Bishop  of  Richmond.  The  patronage 
was  granted  to  the  vicar  of  Kirkby  Malzeard  and  the 
heirs  of  the  Misses  Dougill.  In  1861,  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Robson,  the  chapelry  of  Hartwith 
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was  made  into  an  independent  parish,  and  ceased  to 
belong  to  Kirkby  Malzeard.  In  1878  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Lucas,,  the  vicar,  began  the  work  of  rendering  the  church 
thoroughly  suitable  for  divine  service.  The  patrons, 
landowners,  and  parishioners  generously  aided  him  in 
this  endeavour,  whilst  some  former  parishioners,  now 
resident  in  St.  Jude's  district,  Carlton,  near  Melbourne, 
likewise  assisted  with  special  gifts,  asking  however  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  hitherto  unnamed  church  of  their 
childhood  might  be  named  and  dedicated  to  St.  Jude. 
Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  vicar  28  years,  died  in  1902,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  George 
Beer,  B.A.   The  registers  of  the  chapelry  date  from  1751. 

The  interior  contains  several  family  memorials,  inclu- 
ding a  neat  brass  inscribed  to  Samuel  Swire,  Esq.,  J. P., 
joint  patron  of  the  living,  who  died  in  1892,  which  was 
placed  here  by  his  Hartwith  and  Darley  tenantry.  In 
the  burial-ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  stone 
commemorating  the  tragic  death  of  Miss  Mary  Skaife,  of 
Darley,  who  was  murdered  by  her  lover  on  August  1st, 
1858,  in  Darley  Lane,  a  lonely  road  over  the  river  that 
can  be  seen  from  her  grave.  Jealousy  is  said  to  have 
been  the  motive  of  the  crime.  The  young  man,  named 
James  Atkinson,  was  tried  at  York,  but  was  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity. 

Near  the  church,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  small  but 
pleasing  example  of  a  Queen  Anne  building.  Over  the 
door  is  the  nearly  obliterated  inscription  :  R.M.H.  Ex 
Dono,  1 71 9.  It  was  built  for  a  free  school  by  Robert 
Haxby,  and  endowed  by  him  with  lands  in  Darley.  The 
building  is  now  superseded  as  a  school  by  the  newer 
and  more  commodious  erection  adjoining. 

The  churchyard  commands  a  very  beautiful  view  down 
the  valley,  embracing  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  Forest 
of  Knaresborough,  while  on  a  clear  day,  looking  south- 
east, the  towers  of  York  Minster  are  well  seen. 
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From  the  church  we  may  go  forward  to  Brimham,  or 
descend  to  the  highway  to  Summerbridge,  passing  the 
lofty  and  conspicuous  south  front  of  Dougill  Hall.  This 
home  is  associated  with  an  old  local  family  named 
Dougill,  who  bore  arms,  or,  a  fesse  gules  between  three 
crescents,  gules,  two  and  one.  In  1496  Thomas  Dougill 
held  a  tenement  here  of  the  Abbot  of  Fountains,  at  a 
rent  of  27s.    The  family  at  a  later  period  was  dispersed 


Dougill  Hall. 


in  various  parts  of  Nidderdale  and  the  Forest  of  Knares- 
borough,  but  the  Hartwith  branch  continued  to  reside 
here  until  the  19th  century.  One  branch  settled  in  Leeds 
about  1800,  and  is  still  represented  in  that  city.  Margaret 
Dougill  died  at  Dougill  Hall  in  1803,  leaving  all  her  free- 
hold and  copyhold  messuages,  &c,  in  the  parishes  of 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  Ripon,  Ripley,  Hampsthwaite,  &c,  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Swire  and  W  illiam  Day,  Esq.,  in  trust 
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for  the  benefit  of  her  next-of-kin.  The  Dougill  Hall 
estate  descended  through  her  only  sister's  son  to  the  late 
Saml.  Swire,  Esq.,  of '  Littlethorpe,  near  Ripon,  as  shewn 
in  the  subjoined  pedigree.  He  died  in  1892,  bequeathing 
his  property  to  his  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  George 
Roper,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  co.  York. 

JOHN  DOUGILL,*  of  Dougill  Hall,  Hartwith,—  (wife  living 
d.  August,  1744.  1722). 

Roger,  son  of  Samuel=pElizabeth,  co-h.,  Margaret,  of  Dougill 
Swire,  of  Cononley,  j  b.  1730,  d.  at  Hall ;  b.  1732,  d.  1803  un- 
in  Craven  ;  d.  1778.   j  Kildwick,  1773.    md. ;  will  d.  6  Nov.,  1801. 


Roger,  d.  John,  of  Hull=j=Mary  Robin- 
Oct.  24,  and  |  son,  of  Hull, 


1792,  un-  Cononley, 
married.       d.  1796, 
aged  25. 


d.  1847. 


(Rev.)  Samuel, 
M.A.,  of  Mel- 

sonby, 
d.  unmarried 
1799. 


Elizabeth, 
md.  John 
Hobson. 

Jane. 
Margaret. 


(Rev.)  John,  of  Cononlev,  Vicar= 
of  Manfield,  d.  i860. 


-Ann  Robson,  of  Rich-  Two 
mond,  d.  1882.  daughters. 


1  Samuel,  of  Hart- 
with and  Little- 
thorpe, co.  York  ; 
d.  1892. 


:(i)  Eliz.  Rendle, 
d.  1847. 

(2)  Gertrude  Stan- 
ton, s.p. 


2.  John— Beatrix    4  other 


(Re^ 
b.  1820. 


Elizabeth,  only  dau.—  Geo.  Roper,  of  Rich- 
and  h.,  md.  1869    ^     mond,  co.  York, 
issue. 


Barm  by.  sons 
and  7 
daughters. 
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 1  I —  1 — T'1 

Nona.  Roger,       4  daughters, 

b.  1  May,  1896. 

The  old  seat  of  the  family  stood  at  the  north-west  side 
of  the  present  house,  and  was  pulled  down  about  1878. 
The  door-lintel,  inscribed  R  161 2  D,  was  taken  and  put 
in  the  door-head  of  the  new  cow-house  then  built  near 
the  site.  I  present  a  view  of  the  present  residence  from 
a  photograph  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Crichton,  of  York.    Over  the 

*  An  old  hunting-horn,  bearing  the  name  of  this  John  Dougill,  and  the  date 
1711,  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  of  his  descendants. 
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main  entrance  is  carved  ^  1722,  these  initials  and  date 
being  repeated  on  the  leaden  spouting  at  the  west  end  of 
the  house.  On  another  older  building  also  appear  the 
initials  and  date,  GED  1696.  In  this  former  dwelling  is  a 
co-eval  stone  oven,  the  aperture  being  nearly  square,  with 
close-fitting  iron  door.  The  fuel  of  peat  or  ling  and  wood 
was  burned  therein  until  the  oven  became  red-hot,  when 
the  ashes  were  raked  out  and  the  loaves  or  cakes  to  be 
baked  were  then  put  in.  The  present  tenant  informed  me 
that  she  experimented,  quite  recently,  with  a  baking  of 
bread  in  this  old-fashioned  oven,  and  declared  that  with 
a  little  practice  she  would  succeed  as  well  as  with  a 
modern  oven  and  fire-place.  Since  1886  the  house  and 
farm  have  been  tenanted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Myers, 
who  have  for  some  time  provided  accommodation  for 
summer  visitors. 

There  are  two  large  walnut  trees  and  a  fine  beech  tree 
growing  near  the  hall.  The  walnut  tree  on  the  north  side  I 
measured  recently, and  found  its  girth  was  11  feet  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  walnut  is  a  rare  tree  in  Nidderdale, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  such  large  and  well- 
grown  specimens  flourishing  in  this  situation.  Both 
trees  bear  nuts  of  small  size  but  good  flavour,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1905  when  I  saw  them  gathered,  the  two  trees 
bore  about  9  stones  of  nuts.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S., 
&c,  the  eminent  horticulturist,  tells  me  that  the  walnut 
ripens  its  fruit  as  far  north  as  Perthshire,  and  even  Moray- 
shire, but  perhaps  only  in  exceptional  seasons.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  there  are  finer  or  more 
prolific  specimens  existing  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the 
trees  at  Dougill  Hall.  There  was  a  large  old  tree  at 
Bewerley  (cut  down  six  or  seven  years  ago),  and  still  one 
or  two  near  Birstwith  which  produce  larger  fruit,  but  the 
trees  themselves  are  not  so  large  as  those  growing  here. 

From  here  we  are  now  but  a  short  walk  from  the 
picturesque  district  of  Summerbridge,  and  the  strange 
wild  uplands  of  Brimham. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


On  the  Moors  at  Brimham. 


ROM  Hartwith  Church  we  may  conveniently 
reach  Brimham,  passing  Hedge  Nook,  formerly 
an  inn,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Winter- 
burn  family  for  six  or  seven  generations  in  the 
1 8th  and  19th  centuries.  Then  passing  Mr.  Umpleby's 
farm  there  is,  a  little  beyond,  a  field-path  to  Brimham 
Hall  and  Brimham  Lodge  ;  or  we  may  keep  along  the 
main  road  about  a  mile  to  the  famous  Rocks. 

But  the  usual  route  for  visitors  to  Brimham  Rocks 
is  from  Dacre  station  (2  m.)  through  Summerbridge, 
whence  a  rustic  lane  ascends  past  two  farmhouses  to  the 
old  Pateley  road  on  Hartwith  Moor  (800  feet  1  ;  whence 
the  road  to  the  right  goes  to  Brimham  Hall  and  Lodge, 
and  that  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Rocks.  From  the  Diary 
of  one  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  companions,  we  learn 
that  the  great  sculptor  was  in  his  younger  days  fond  of  a 
walking-tour  in  the  country,  and  that  on  one  occasion, 
about  a  century  ago,  he  visited  Brimham  Rocks.  On  the 
way  he  and  his  companion  disputed  which  was  the  best 
thrasher  of  corn,  so  they  went  to  a  farmhouse  where 
thrashing  was  going  on,  and  the  farmer  permitted  the 
two  rivals  to  prove  their  skill.  The  men,  amused, 
gathered  round  them,  and  after  a  hot  contest  Chantrey 
was  declared  the  winner  ! 

How  the  strange  carving  of  the  weird  Rocks  at  Brim- 
ham impressed  the  famous  sculptor  and  his  companion, 
or  what  notions  they  entertained  regarding  their  origin, 
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we  are  not  informed.  They  are  without  doubt  among  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  Yorkshire,  and  many  have 
been  the  theories  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  their  extra- 
ordinary aspects.  Many  have  attributed  their  broken 
and  grotesque  appearances  to  volcanic  agency,  others  to 
marine  action,  while  others  again  have  referred  them  to 
glacial  erosion  and  the  slowly-operating  forces  of  Time. 
The  Rocks  belong  to  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
Third  Grits  of  the  Millstone  Grit  series,  which  is  a  rather 
coarse,  false-bedded  stone  of  very  uneven  hardness,  full 
of  quartz  pebbles,  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
felspar.  It  is  to  this  unequal  texture  and  peculiar  com- 
position, subject  to  the  unceasing  forces  of  wind,  rain, 
and  frost,  once  much  more  violent  than  now,  that  the 
decomposition  and  resulting  manifold  strange  forms  of 
the  rock  are  to  be  attributed.  The  beds,  no  doubt,  have 
originally  been  continuous  and  coextensive  with  the  strata 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  which  present  a  similar 
fantastic  cliff,  weathered  to  the  east. 

The  Brimham  Rocks  occupy  a  space  of  about  50  acres, 
situate  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1000  feet  above  present 
sea-level.  The  area  covered  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of 
the  north-westerly  and  north-easterly  gales,  on  which 
sides  denudation  of  the  strata  has  been  most  active. 
Wonderful  indeed  are  the  forms  and  appearances  of  the 
weathered  masses.  As  the  great  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
writes  : 

Nature  here, 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will, 
Her  virgin  fancies,  wild  above  rule  or  art ;  — 

So  it  has  been  at  Brimham.  The  resemblances  to  natural 
and  artificial  objects  are  often  most  striking.  There  is 
the  Elephant  Rock,  the  Porpoise  Head,  the  Dancing 
Bear  (a  very  singular,  nature-shaped  specimen),  the  Boat 
Rock,  with  bow  and  stern  complete,  the  Idol  Rock,  twenty 
feet  high,  in  three  roughly-circular  pieces,  and  the  famous 
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Rocking  Stones,  illustrated  on  page  420.  The  latter  were 
discovered  to  be  movable  by  Mr.  Hayman  Rooke  in  the 
year  1786  (see  Archaologia,  vol.  8).  The  two  on  the  west 
side,  weighing  approximately  50  and  25  tons,  require  but 
little  force  to  vibrate,  while  those  on  the  east  side,  though 
much  smaller,  are  not  so  well  poised,  and  do  not  move 
readily. 

Close  to  the  Rocking  Stones  are  the  appositely-named 
Oyster-shell  Rock,  and  Hippopotamus's  Head.  Then 
some  thirty  yards  north  of  the  Idol  Rock  we  ascend 
Mount  Delectable,  where  is  the  agreeable  Courting  or 
Kissing  Chair,  happily  at  not  too  close  quarters  with  the 
Boar's  Snout.  Why  this  chair  should  be  so  designated 
we  must  leave  the  amorous  lover  to  explain  ;  it  consists 
but  of  a  single  seat  !  West  of  these  is  the  more  sober 
Druids'  Reading  Desk,  Druids'  Oven,  the  Frog  and 
Tortoise  Rocks,  Yoke  of  Oxen,  the  curiously-perforated 
Cannon  Rock,  and  the  Lovers'  Leap.  Indeed  there  is 
something  curious  to  observe  at  almost  every  turn  we 
make.  About  80  yards  west  of  the  Cannon  Rock  is  a 
large  tumulus,  and  about  300  yards  still  further  west  is  a 
Druids'  Circle,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  mentioned  by 
Hargrove  in  1809.  There  are  a  number  of  other  tumuli 
at  a  place  called  Graffa  Plain.  Several  have  been  opened 
and  found  to  contain  calcined  remains,  but  no  vessels  or 
relics  were  observed. 

The  Rocks  House  was  built  by  Lord  Grantley  in  1792, 
for  the  caretaker  of  this  wonderful  domain,  and  here  light 
refreshments  may  be  obtained.  The  view  from  the  front 
entrance  is  of  great  extent,  and  York  Minster  may  be 
easily  descried  along  a  crow-line  of  28  miles. 

Brimham  formed  part  of  the  Mowbray  fee  and  not 
long  after  the  foundation  of  Fountains  Abbey  we  find  it 
in  possession  of  that  monastery.  The  Crusading  Order 
of  Knights  Templars  had  also  an  estate  here,  which  they 
forfeited  and  subsequently  repurchased  from  the  monks. 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  the  Crusader,  gave  the  monks  all  the 
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land  here  as  specified  by  the  boundaries,  reserving  to 
himself  yearly  a  buck  and  a  doe,  a  wild  boar  and  a  kid, 
and  what  birds  he  should  take.  But  in  1280  his  descen- 
dant, Roger  de  Mowbray,  gave  all  the  wild  beasts  and 
birds  of  the  whole  Forest  of  Brimham  to  the  use  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  the  monks  were  to  have  their  own  forester 
here.  The  Abbot  and  Convent  established  an  important 
grange  here,  with  a  chapel,  store-houses,  fish-ponds,  &c, 
and  there  was  probably  also  a  cemetery,  as  I  am  informed 
many  human  bones  have  been  exhumed  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  of  the  present  Hall.  The  head  grangers 
were  probably  interred  at  the  Abbey.  They  and  their 
assistants  were  usually  chosen  from  the  conversi,  or  lay- 
brethren,  who  were  not  in  holy  orders,  but  were  expected 
to  conform  to  the  religious  rule  like  the  monks.  They 
"  fasted,"  however,  less  frequently  than  the  monks,  being 
farm-labourers  and  craftsmen,  doing  the  hard  work  of 
the  monasteries.  Seven  times  in  the  year  they  were  to 
receive  holy  communion  at  the  chapels  attached'  to  the 
granges,  but  whenever  possible  they  were  to  come  to  the 
Abbey  and  receive  it  there,  where  the  monks  had  com- 
munion daily.  All  the  granges  were  under  control  of  the 
Abbot's  cellarer,  who  was  always  a  monk,  and  at  Foun- 
tains this  office  was  a  very  onerous  and  important  one. 

At  the  suppression  John  Steile  and  Joan  his  wife  held 
one  half  of  the  grange,  which  included  certain  garths  or 
closes  called  Brome  Close,  Hagwormehole,  Rise  Close, 
Rikerskalles,  Withes  Ing,  &c.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
the  mansion  or  manor-place  of  Brimham,  with  divers 
edifices,  orchards,  garthings,  &c,  whereof  one  is  called 
Peter  Garth,  another  the  Hall  Garth,  lying  without  the 
park  ;  likewise  a  close  of  pasture  lying  within  the  park 
called  Chapel  Fold;  other  closes  called  Marshflat,  Beane- 
flat,  Eppett  Ing,  and  a  spring  or  wood  called  Eppett 
Spring,  another  spring  called  Colethwaite  Spring,  and  a 
cottage  called  the  Lodge,  with  four  little  closes  there,  in 
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the  holding  of  Thomas  Danson.  The  Eppett  Spring 
here  mentioned  is  a  mineral  (sulphur)  spring,  situated  in 
the  wood  about  a  half-mile  south  of  Brimham  Lodge. 

The  Greshams  obtained  the  estate  at  the  Dissolution 
(see  Appendix,  pages  vii,  xi.),  and  occasionally  resided  at 
the  manor-house.  In  1544  Sir  Richard  Gresham  ex- 
pended a  sum  of  48s.  id.  "  for  theking  (thatching)  of  the 
house  at  Brymbem,"  and  other  minor  repairs.  From  this 
family  it  passed  to  the  D'Arcys  and  then  to  the  Procters. 


North  Pasture  House,  near  Brimham. 


King  James  I.  granted  to  Sir  Stephen  Procter,  of 
Warsell,  near  Brimham  (the  builder  of  Fountains  Hall) 
in  1605,  liberty  to  take  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  the 
Forest  at  Brimham,  as  Roger  de  Mowbray  had  them  con- 
veyed to  the  monks  of  Fountains.  There  were  various 
granges  and  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  which  sub- 
sequently passed  to  different  owners.  Bollershaw,  near 
the  Half  Moon  inn,  on  the  Ripon  and  Pateley  highroad, 
was  held  at  the  Dissolution  by  Wm.  Hodgson,  and  worth 
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yearly  66s.  8d.  ;  Fellbeck  House,  near  the  same  road, 
held  by  Richard  Skafe,  and  worth  yearly  33s.  4d.  ;  and 
North  Pasture  House,  on  the  north  side  of  the  famous 
Rocks,  but  within  Sawley  township,  was  in  the  occupation 
of  George  Bell,  and  was  worth  by  the  year  53s.  4d.  After 
the  Bells  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Pulleins  by  the 
marriage  of  Ellen  Bell  with  Wilfred  Pullen  or  Pullein, 
-  and  then  it  passed  to  the  Inmans.  The  old  grange  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  apparently  by  Michael  Inman, 
whose  initials  and  the  date,  1657,  appear  on  a  stone  over 
the  doorway.  I  append  a  view  of  the  old  homestead. 
Michael  Inman  left  the  property  to  his  son  Robert 
(Appendix,  pages  xii.,  xiv.,  xvii.,  &c),  who  died  in  1721, 
leaving  two  daughters,  (1)  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Pyatt, 
gent.,  whose  son  John  settled  as  a  planter  in  South 
Carolina,  and  (2)  Katherine,  wife  of  Aid.  John  Horner,  of 
Ripon  (will  proved  22nd  February,  1 750-1).  The  Pyatts 
sold  their  moiety,  about  no  acres,  to  John  Hutchinson, 
surgeon,  in  1773,  and  he  sold  the  same  to  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  the  eminent  statesman,  who  was  many  years 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliaments 
of  George  III.  Eventually  the  whole  property  passed  to 
the  Nortons,  now  represented  by  Lord  Grantley,  owner 
of  the  famous  Brimham  Rocks  estate. 

Brimham  Hall  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
residence  in  early  times,  and  the  buildings  are  said  to 
have  covered  an  acre  of  ground.  They  have  been  much 
reduced,  part  of  the  stone  having  been  used  in  the  erection 
of  fences  and  outhouses  ;  while  the  homestead  was  re- 
built on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  18th  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  "the  little  cotage  called  the  Lodge,"  was 
rebuilt  as  a  handsome  residence  in  the  17th  century,  and 
is  now  a  much  more  imposing  building  than  the  Hall. 
The  latter  is  now  the  property  of  G.  A.  Blackburn,  Esq., 
of  Halifax,  owner  of  Padside  Hall,  and  was  purchased 
by  him  in  1882  from  C.  S.  Roundell,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
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Skipton  Division,  co.  York  (1892-5).  He  owned  other 
farms  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Roundell  whose  pedigree  I  have  already  recorded. 

On  the  walls  of  the  outbuildings,  inside  and  outside, 
are  many  stones  bearing  portions  of  Latin  inscriptions, 
relics  of  the  time  when  the  grange,  with  its  chapel,  &c, 
was  held  by  the  monks  of  Fountains.  There  are  traces 
of  monastic  fish-ponds  near  the  house  on  the  east  side, 
which  were  supplied  from  a  reservoir  still  existing  on  the 
hill  above  the  highway  to  the  east.  The  ancient  lead- 
piping,  laid  from  thence  to  the  fish-ponds,  has  I  am  told, 
never  been  disturbed.  Upon  an  outbuilding  I  have 
observed  the  initials  and  date  partly  defaced:  I.W.,  175-, 
roughly  cut  in  a  wallstone  by  the  side  of  a  doorway. 
They  are  probably  the  initials  of  James  Wheelhouse,  of 
a  family  who  were  long  the  principal  tenants  of  this 
estate.  The  YVheelhouses  did  suit  of  service  at  the  Court 
of  Fountains  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1776 
James  Wheelhouse  seems  to  have  removed  to  the  Lodge 
farm,  where  he  died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  January,  1784,  aged  80. 

Brimham  Lodge  is  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Grainge 
as  "  one  of  the  most  stately  and  venerable  buildings  in 
the  township,"  and  is  traditionally  held  to  have  been  built 
for  the  Wheelhouse  family,*  but  who  were  the  actual 
builders  of  this  fine  old  house  has  not  hitherto  been 
ascertained.  The  building  has  an  imposing  frontage  of 
three  storeys,  with  moulded  string-course  continued  over 
the  mullioned-windows  of  each  storey,  and  there  are 
characteristic  gable  finials.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  old 
oak  inside  the  house,  one  of  the  rooms  being  wholly 
wainscotted.  Over  the  front  entrance  is  cut  this  inscrip- 
tion :  ';  Deo  Favente,  T.  B.,  1661."  These,  I  may  at 
once  explain,  are  the  initials  of  Thomas  Braithwaite,  gent. 


*  Harrison's  Guide  to  Brimham  Rocks  (1841),  page  23. 
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There  is  a  hamlet  of  Braithwaite*  in  the  township  of 
Dacre-with-Bewerley,  but  the  family  who  owned  Brim- 
ham  Lodge  appears  to  have  originated  in  High  Furness, 
and  according  to  West  to  derive  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brathey.  James  Braithwaite,  of  Ambleside,  gent., 
purchased  certain  messuages  and  lands  in  Brimham, 
Bollershaw  and  Fellbeck  in  1576.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Bernard  Benson,  and  had  a  son  Gawen  Braithwaite, 
who  succeeded  to  a  large  estate.  At  his  death,  in  1653, 
he  left  lands  at  Brimham  Park,  Revyhill,  Fellbeck, 
Bollershaw,  and  Warsell  in  Yorkshire  ;  at  Ambleside, 
Clappergate,  Grasmere,  and  Langdale  in  Westmorland  ; 
and  at  Lancaster,  Brathey,  Freemoss,  and  Parkamoor  in 
Lancashire.  His  eldest  son  and  successor  was  Thomas 
Braithwaite,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Leigh, 
son  of  Sir  Peter  Leigh,  of  Lyme,  co.  Chester.  This  lady 
had  a  brother  who  fell  in  a  duel  in  1640,  and  she  had  a 
sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Maugher  Vavasour  of  Weston 
in  Wmarfedale. 

Thomas  Braithwaite,  who  began  the  project  of  rebuild- 
ing at  Brimham  "  the  cotage  called  the  Lodge,"  at  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660,  resided  chiefly  at 
Ambleside.  But  no  doubt  he  made  many  a  pilgrimage 
to  Brimham,  delighting  his  friends  with  a  sight  of  the  vast 
group  of  mysterious  rocks  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  family's  pleasant  upland  homestead.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  antiquarian  tastes,  and  attended  with  in- 
terest any  discoveries  of  an  archaeological  character, 
especially  those  made  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  At 
his  death  in  1674,  without  issue,  he  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  a  collection  of  Roman  coins,  found 
at  the  Roman  Camp  at  Ambleside,  near  the  head  of 
Windermere,  and  which  in  his  day  was  covered  with 
extensive  remains  of  original  walls  and  buildings.  He 

*  An  old  Nidderdale  family  of  this  name  was  living  in  Hamps- 
thwaite  and  Hartwith  in  the  18th  century. 
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died  at  Ambleside  Hall  and  was  buried  at  Grasmere, 
December  2nd,  1674.  His  will  is  very  complicated.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sandys,  was  the  principal  trustee  of 
his  property,  but  on  her  death  in  1677,  it  passed  to  her 
niece,  Lady  Elizabeth  Otway,  nee  Braithwaite. 

The  Otways,  who  succeeded  to  Brimham,  were  of 
Ingmire  Hall  in  the  parish  of  Sedbergh.  Sir  John  Otway, 
Kt.,  who  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  King's  Attorney-General  there, 
temp.  Charles  II.,  had  by  his  wife,  the  above  Elizabeth 
Braithwaite,  daughter  of  the  builder  of  Brimham  Lodge, 
an  only  son,  Braithwaite  Otway,  Esq.,  who  was  born  in 
1669.  He  was  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1677,  and 
died  unmarried  in  1744,  when  the  property  passed  to 
his  sister  Katherine,  wife  of  John  Upton,  Esq.  From 
documents  in  possession  of  the  present  owner  of  Brim- 
ham Lodge,  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  inspect,  I 
gather  that  in  171 1  Braithwaite  Otway,  Esq.,  was  in 
receipt  of  rents  from  his  property  at  Brimham,  Warsell, 
Fellbeck,  and  North  Pasture.  Brimham  Lodge  was 
then  in  the  occupation  of  his  steward,  Leonard  Metcalfe, 
who  in  addition,  farmed  the  following  lands  :  High 
Chapel  Field,  Low  Chapel  Field,  Calf  Close,  Stubbin, 
Easlewett,  Lime  Kill  Close,  Stony  Close,  Gouthwaite 
Springs,  Rough  Close,  Park,  Horsecoppy,  Leafield, 
Coneygarrs,  Lodge  Pasture,  and  Haslerash.  His  yearly 
rent  was  £50.  James  Wheelhouse  was  the  largest  rent- 
payer,  and  evidently  at  that  time  lived  at  the  Hall,  before 
it  was  rebuilt. 

In  1776  James  Wheelhouse  was  then  in  occupation  of 
Brimham  Park  (now  part  of  the  Lodge  estate),  and  much 
of  the  land  attached  to  the  Lodge  farm,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility lived  at  the  Lodge.  In  this  year  (1776)  a  number 
of  tenants  are  entered  as  holding  on  leases  for  1000  years. 
The  whole  of  these  properties  were  eventually  (1808)  sold 
by  the  Uptons  to  John  Greenwood,  Esq..  of  Keighley. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


SlJMMERB RIDGE   AND   BRAISTY  WOODS. 

EFORE  leaving  the  scattered  and  picturesque 
township  of  Hartwith  (now  a  separate  parish 
of  over  5000  acres),  we  will  take  a  turn  about 
the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  Summerbridge. 
The  river  here  separates  us  from  the  parish  of  Dacre, 
and  is  spanned  with  a  substantial  stone  bridge,  which 
was  enlarged,  and  the  road  approaching  it  improved, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £"2000  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Formerly  this  old  bridge  would  admit  the  passage  of 
only  a  single  vehicle. 

The  aspects  about  the  bridge  are  very  inviting  and  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  locality  has  grown  within 
the  last  century  into  a  somewhat  considerable  settlement. 
The  surrounding  land  has  long  been  cultivated.  In  the 
returns  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  dissolution  of  mon- 
asteries (ca.  1548),  we  find  mention  of  a  close  of  meadow 
called  Somerbrigg  Close,  containing  by  estimation  ten 
acres,  and  held  by  Katherine  Hardcastell,  widow,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  10s.  It  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Dacre 
Grange  belonging  to  Fountains  Abbey.  But  why  called 
Summerbridge  is  not  very  certain,  unless  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  land  devoted  to  summer  pasturage  only,  at  a 
time  when  at  other  seasons  it  would  be  subject  to  inunda- 
tions from  the  river.  There  is  an  ancient  pasture  called 
Somergangs  at  Southcoates  in  Holderness,  undoubtedly 
so-called  from  its  being  grazed  only  in  summer,  and  "  on 
account  of  its  wetness,  not  always  in  that  season." 
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The  thrifty  look  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Summerbridge 
is  no  doubt  referable,  in  great  measure,  to  the  industiial 
enterprise  of  several  firms  here,  but  especially  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Thos.  Gill  &  Sons,  who  have  carried  on  the  trade 
of  flax  and  hemp  spinners  at  the  New  York  Mills,  neat 
Summerbridge,  from  the  middle  of  last  century.  The 
initiation  of  the  business  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Francis  Thorpe,  who,  in  addition  to  flax  spinning, 
did  a  good  business  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  thread. 
Mr.  Thorpe  died  in  Surrey  in  1854,  having  sold  the  New 
York  estate  to  the  Gills.  Charles  Gill,  grandfather  of 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  mills,  was  the  first  man,  I 
believe  in-all  England,  who  succeeded  in  spinning  tow  by 
machinery.  He  also  invented  the  well-known  tow-card, 
besides  various  other  special  contrivances  and  improve- 
ments of  service  in  the  manufacture  of  twine.  Born  of 
village  parents,  and  of  a  family  resident  in  Nidderdale 
for  many  centuries,  he  grew  up  a  most  assiduous  worker, 
and  though  it  is  said  he  was  often  battled  in  his  endeavours 
to  complete  an  invention,  he  would  never  allow  himself 
to  be  defeated.  His  mechanical  gifts  acquired  for  him  a 
wide  reputation,  and  many  of  his  inventions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  trade.  He  died  at  Thornthwaite  in  1851, 
aged  77. 

His  son,  Thomas  Gill,  joined  Mr.  J.  Todd  in  the  Nidd 
Valley  Foundry,  but  the  partnership  having  been  mutually 
dissolved  in  1868,  Mr.  Gill  went  to  W  est  End  and  there 
commenced  hemp-spinning  in  the  Low  Mill,  which  had 
been  previously  occupied  as  a  flax-mill  by  Messrs.  F. 
Thorpe  &  Co.,  former  owners  of  the  New  York  estate. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  in  Nov.,  1879,  having  then  a  family  of 
grown-up  sons,  took  the  Dacre  Banks  Mill,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  flax-spinning  works  and  corn-mill  by- 
Messrs.  Grainge  &  Bell.  Here  the  family  extended  their 
business  as  hemp-spinners  and  twine  manufacturers  as 
well  as  corn-millers. 
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The  old  flax-mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  is  now 
a  saw  and  bobbin-mill,  while  the  corn-mill  was  restored 
in  1891  and  tenanted  by  the  Gills.  The  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Todd  Bros,  was  started  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Todd  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gill  in  1861  for  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  machinery  and  implements,  and  as  general 
millwrights.  Very  few  old  houses  are  to  be  seen.  Pass- 
ing through  the  iron-works  we  observe  one  with  the 
initials  and  partly  obliterated  date  1641  (?),  and  here 
linen-weaving  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on,  but  this  is, 
as  elsewhere  remarked,  now  almost  a  dead  industry  in 
the  Dale. 

Coming  from  the  bridge  to  the  Harrogate  and  Pateley 
highway  there  is  a  Board  School,  erected  in  1894,  f°r 
Hartwith-with- Winsley,  and  in  the  direction  of  Pateley, 
the  handsome  Wesleyan  Chapel,  erected  about  the  same 
time.  Further  along  the  same  road  is  the  hamlet  of 
Low  Laith,  where  is  a  neat  chapel  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists.  From  this  road  we  get  a  wide  view  of  the 
open  valley,  with  its  green  woodlands  and  pastures, 
starred  in  their  season  with  golden  buttercups,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  pleasant  domain  stand  the  extensive  New 
York  Mills,  above  mentioned.  Here,  too,  is  a  Harvest 
Machine  Works,  an  establishment  that  conjures  up 
visions  of  the  marvellous  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
in  farm-life  in  the  Dale  within  living  memory.  And  as  we 
look  at  the  compact,  big  mills  in  the  valley,  we  are  also 
reminded  that  it  was  there  the  wonderful  rays  of  the 
electric  light  first  shone  in  Nidderdale.  That  was  in  1891. 
And  what  a  revolution  electricity  has  made  in  lighting, 
and  in  motive  power,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  !  Old  natives  well  remember  the  days  when  they 
had  to  work  by  the  aid  of  the  dull  and  greasy  oil-lamp, 
tallow-dip,  and  even  rush-light,  kindled  with  the  primitive 
flint  and  steel  ;  coal-gas,  too,  —  a  great  advance  —  has 
come  and,  if  not  gone,  it  has  been  largely  superseded 
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by  the  brilliant  new  illuminant  and  motive  power, — a 
wonderful  transformation,  indeed,  withm  the  span  of  a 
human  life  ! 

And  now,  whilst  speaking  of  the  bustle  and  invention 
on  this  modern  highway,  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  little 
reflection  on  the  life  that  is  gone.  Up  above  this  broad 
highway  lies,  retired  from  the  world's  purview,  the  little 
hamlet  of  Braisty  Woods.  We  may  reach  it  by  a  field- 
path  leaving  the  highway  near  the  New  York  Mills,  or 
by  a  foot-path  near  the  Dusty  Miller  inn,  at  Low 
Laith. 

Situated  near  the  ancient  road  from  Ripley  to  Pateley 
Bridge,  Braisty  Woods  was  at  one  time  a  comparatively 
populous  place,  and  old  folks  now  living  tell  me  they 
can  remember  nearly  a  score  houses  standing  here,  all 
inhabited  and  flourishing  on  the  rich  pastures  of  this 
neighbourhood.  There  were  also  malt-kilns  here  and  the 
tanning  of  leather  was  likewise  carried  on  ;  the  sites  of 
the  old  tan-pits  being  still  pointed  out  west  of  the  present 
buildings.  But  these  are  relics  of  a  life  that  has  all  but 
disappeared,  for  looking  around  us  we  see  the  sites  of 
many  vanished  homesteads,  carrying  with  them  memories 
of  the  healthiest  and  happiest  labour.  And  what  is  the 
gain.  City  and  town  are  crowded  with  an  out-of-work 
population  ;  a  population  we  are  told  that  is  deteriorating 
through  such  a  congested  life.  And  the  country,  the 
natural  and  purest  home  of  the  people,  with  the  land, 
their  best  savings'  bank, — ever  ready  to  yield  a  good 
return  for  what  is  put  into  it — is  left  over  large  areas  an 
unpeopled  and  comparatively  profitless  desert  ! 

From  one  tottering  ruin  here — long  the  property  and 
home  of  the  Hebdens — I  have  preserved  the  accompany- 
ing little  sketches,  illustrative  of  the  old  hearth-nook 
belongings  of  a  yeoman's  homestead  of  the  17th  century. 
On  one  side  of  the  big  open  fire-place  appears  the  simple 
old-fashioned  "  yewn  "  or  stone  oven.     This  example 
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exhibits  a  fire-place  beneath  the  oven,  but  in  others  we 
find  the  only  place  of  heating  was 
the  oven  itself,  that  is  the  square 
or  rectangular  recess,  made  red  hot 
with  burning  sticks  and  peat,  and 
when  the  ashes  had  been  raked  out 
the  loaves  were  placed  therein  and 
baked.  In  another  room  the  fire- 
place had  annexed  on  the  left  side 
of  it  a  curious  little  stone  recess, 
with  damper,  and  a  small  fire-place 
of  its  own,  which  I  heard  from  the 
good  wife  of  a  neighbouring  farm 
was  believed  to  have  been  used 
for  keeping  irons  hot.  Anciently,  we  are  told,  a  glass 
linen-smoother  was  used  to  rub  a  surface  on  to  linen 
before  the  days  (of  the  flat-iron,"  and  Dr.  Whitaker 
observes  that  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.  large  stones  inscribed  with  texts  of  Scripture 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  he  saw  one,  when 
a  boy,  in  an  old  house  in  Upper  Wharfedale.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  smoothing-irons  were  in  use  in 
Nidderdale  in  the  17th  century.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  wills  of  the  yeomen  and  peasantry.  Thus,  in 
the  will  dated  1658,  of  Dame  Jane  Smyth,  widow,  of 
Knaresborough,  I  find  mention  of  1  loome,  1  pair 
of  bartries,  2  wheeles  and  other  geeres  to  the  loom, 
1  kimline,  2  dobelers,  1  candlesticke,  2  smoothing-irons," 
likewise  "  1  iron  range,  1  brandreth,  reckon,  tongs,  and 
pottcrooks,"  &c. 

In  many  old  houses  the  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  the  smoke  was  carried  off  by  means  of  a 
movable  iron  flue  or  chimney  ;  such  iron  chimneys  being 
frequently  mentioned  in  their  owners'  last  wills.  Where 
there  was  an  ordinary  chimney  opening,  with  improved 
*  Antiquary,  1903,  p.  184. 
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stone  fire-place,  the  latter  had  usually  attached  in  front 
the  swape  (old  Norse  sveipv)  or  beak,  as  shewn  in  our 
sketch,  upon  which  hung  the  reckon  (O.N.  rekendv)  or 
long  piece  of  iron  pierced  with  holes  so  that  vessels, 
or  the  roasting-jack,  suspended  may  be  raised  or  lowered. 
There  was  also  in  an  angle  of  the  little  stone  heating- 
place  illustrated,  a  hook  or  staple  to  which  a  horizontal 
rod  was  attached  for  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes 


Ancient  Fire-place,  Braisty  Woods. 


above  the  fire-place  was  the  beef-case  sunk  between  the 
great  beams,  and  beside  this,  on  the  ceiling,  was  the 
fleak  (O.N.  Jleki,  a  hurdle)  or  rack,  upon  which  the  fresh 
made  oat-cakes  were  hung  to  dry.  Whether  the  recess, 
with  stone  shelf,  beside  the  fire-place,  was  designed  for 
any  particular  purpose  I  cannot  say.  In  the  kitchen  of 
this  same  old  homestead,  a  stone  recess,  likewise  forming 
part  of  the  large  fire-place,  contained  the  set-pot  for 
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washing  clothes.  Detached  from  the  house,  and  forming 
a  separate  building,  still  stands  the  old  Dairy,  which  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  coolest  keeping-house  for  milk 
and  butter  in  Nidderdale.  Butter  is  still  made  at  Braisty 
Woods  by  the  Barretts,  who  occupy  the  adjoining 
premises,  a  house  that  is  noteworthy  for  its  ornamental 
ceilings  and  mantels  of  the  18th  century. 

The  Skaifes,  of  Braisty  Woods,  appear  to  descend 
from  a  family  living  in  Yorkshire  in  the  days  of  the 
roving  Vikings,  and  the  name,  of  Scand.  origin,  seems 
to  betoken  such  a  nature — a  wandering,  scampish  person 
applied  generally  to  a  lad  or  young  man.*    The  name  of 
Robert  Scayffe  occurs  as  a  gresman  in  the  Forest  of 
Wensleydale,  temp.  Henry  II.     But  more  immediately 
concerned  with  our  district  was  Thomas  Schayf,  of  Inger- 
thorpe,  who  about  1293,  gave  to  the  porter  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  in  aid  of  the  poor  coming  there,  an  annual  rent 
of  2d.  charged  on  a  rood  of  land  which  he  had  sold  to 
Reyner  de  Merkington.     His  descendant,  John  Scayf, 
held  of  the  Abbot  of  Fountains  in  1336,  one  messuage, 
with  lands,  in  Ingerthorpe,  and  the  family,  subsequently 
having  settled  in  Nidderdale,  held  for  several  genera- 
tions various  responsible  offices  under  the  Abbots  of 
Fountains.     The  accompanying   hitherto  unpublished 
pedigree,  traces  the  family  for  a  period  of  nearly  five 
centuries  down  to  the  present  time. 

Thomas,  son  of  John  Skaife,  baptised  in  1 563,  bought 
the  lease  of  an  estate  at  Braisty  Woods  of  William 
Ingleby,  Esq.,  of  Ripley,  in  1601,  and  this  was  continu- 
ously held  by  his  descendants  until  1869.  John's  great- 
grandson,  William  Skaife,  built  the  old  family  homestead 
at  Braisty  Woods,  which  bore  on  the  east  front  his  initials 
and  the  date  1669.  He  was  buried  at  Pateley  Bridge 
under  a  plain  slab  of  gritstone,  now  broken  and  partly 
defaced,  but  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  sepulchral 
*  See  Canon  Atkinson's  Cleveland  Glossary  (1868). 
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memorial  of  the  family  now  existing.  It  is  inscribed 
briefly  and  simply  "  W.S.  1677."  His  son  Richard,  and 
the  latter's  grandson,  George  Place,  of  Harewell  Woods, 
lie  under  the  same  stone.  William's  son,  Richard,  con- 
tinued the  farm  at  Braisty  Woods,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William,  who  coupled  with  his  activities  as  a 
yeoman  farmer  the  trades  of  a  tanner  and  maltster,  and 
became  a  man  of  some  substance.  He  died  in  August, 
1755,  and  was  buried  at  Hartwith.  His  younger  brother, 
Richard,  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Robert  Inman,  of 
Bewerley,  gent.  (App.,  p.  xxii.),  who  was  aunt  to  Michael 
Inman,  of  Bewerley,  who  married  Deborah  Bayles, 
descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  King  Edward  III. 
(see  Pedigree  in  Appendix). 

Thomas  Skaife,  grandson  of  the  above-mentioned 
Thomas  (b.  1563),  built  the  old  house  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road  at  Braisty  WToods  in  1656,  and  his  son  Thomas 
erected  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  outbuildings,  which 
may  be  identified  by  the  inscription  "  T.I.S.  1702," 
appearing  over >  a  small  doorway  at  the  east  end.  He 
married  in  1677  Jane>  daughter  of  John  Lupton,  of  a 
family  that  had  been  settled  at  Braisty  Woods  from  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  John  Lupton  (probably 
Jane's  father)  erected  a  house  there  in  1668,  which  was 
in  a  ruinous  condition  and  unoccupied  forty  years  ago. 
He  had  a  son,  Sampson  Lupton,  gent.,  who  resided  at 
Harewell  Hall,  and  died  in  1697-8.  He  was  father  and 
grandfather  to  more  than  150  children.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Frances,  married  in  1662,  Wm.  Skaife,  of  Low 
Laith,  who  built  the  old  family  homestead  there  in  1679. 

The  above  Thomas  Skaife  died  in  1703.  His  only 
sister,  Anne,  married  Samuel  Midgley,  of  Alwoodley, 
yeoman,  and  they  were  grandparents  of  Mary,  wife  of 
Stephen  Harrison,  of  Stub  House,  in  Harewood,  who 
died  in  1776,  and  of  Ann,  her  sister,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dennison,  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  died  in  1765, 
and  to  whom  there  is  a  lengthy  memorial  in  Harewood 
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Church.  Mary,  the  elder  sister,  was  grandmother  of 
Ann,  wife  of  William  Norton,  Lord  Grantley,  and  her 
younger  sister  and  co-heiress,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of 
William  Beverley,  Esq.,  of  Beverley,  who  were  grand- 
parents of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  Bart.,  created 
Baron  Grimthorpe  in  1886,  and  of  his  brother,  William 
Beckett  Denison,  banker,  of  Leeds. 

Other  of  the  later  generations  of  the  family  have  like- 
wise upheld  the  family  traditions  of  industry  and  ability. 
Thomas  Skaife,  who  added  a  new  wing  to  the  west  end 
of  the  old  (1656)  house  at  Braisty  Woods,  had  three 
sons,  Thomas,  William,  and  Joseph.  William  was  twice 
married,  and  left  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  The 
sons  lived  in  Manchester,  where  they  were  born.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Samuel  Lees,  Esq., 
of  Manchester.  Harriet,  the  third  daughter,  married 
James  P.  G.  Beeching,  Esq.,  of  Bexhill,  Sussex,  father 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Charles  Beeching,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.L. 
(Durham),  and  Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  since  1902. 
Canon  Beeching  is  widely  known  and  esteemed  as  poet, 
biographer  and  writer,  whose  utterances  possess  a  charm 
of  style  and  high  moral  purpose  too  often  absent  in  the 
publications  of  the  present  day. 

Joseph  Skaife,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Thomas, 
was  born  at  Braisty  Woods  in  1798,  and  settled  at  York. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Robert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the 
well-known  antiquary  and  author,  who  was  Town  Clerk 
of  York  from  1827  to  1848.  The  only  surviving  issue  of 
this  marriage  is  Robert  Hardisty  Skaife,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  York,  and  now  resident  at  Headingley.  His  admirable 
transcriptions,  with  annotations,  of  Kwkby's  Inquest  for 
Yorkshire,  the  Domesday  Book  for  Yorkshire,  and  other  im- 
portant works,  have  long  established  Mr.  Skaife  as  one  of 
Yorkshire's  ablest  and  most  painstaking  antiquaries.  To 
his  industry  is  likewise  due  the  annexed  pedigree  of  his 
old  Nidderdale  ancestry,  as  well  as  much  of  the  informa- 
tion accompanying  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


On  Dacre  Banks. 

HE  township  of  Dacre,  which  comprises  the 
villages  of  Dacre,  Dacre  Banks  and  Hayshaw, 
is  a  scattered  upland  district  extending  north- 
wards to  near  Greenhow  Hill,  and  on  the  west 
it  is  separated  from  Darley  and  the  Forest  of  Knares- 
borough  by  a  very  ancient  boundary,  perhaps  a  tribal 
demarcation  as  old  as  the  Celtic  settlement.  There  is  an 
oddness  in  the  name  Dacre  not  easily  explained.  Its 
terminal  (for  it  seems  to  be  a  word  of  two  syllables)  may 
perhaps  betoken  the  Cymric  czvr,  a  limit  or  boundary,  as 
the  place-name  Dacre  at  any  rate  is  as  old  as  the  7th 
century,  when  this  district  was  overrun  with  Celts.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the 
prefix  'Da'  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Cym-Celtic  or 
Welsh  1  da,'  meaning  two,  as  an  indication  of  separate 
tribal  jurisdictions — '  two  laws  ' — which  in  the  latter  form 
has  this  meaning  in  several  places  in  Yorkshire  and  else- 
where.* Anciently  Dacre,  with  Bewerley,  formed  the 
western  limit  of  the  old  parish  of  Ripon  and  Liberty  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ripon  Cathedral 
formerly  received  all  the  small  tithes,  except  wool  and 
lamb,  arising,  in  this  township. 

There  is  a  Dacre  in  Cumberland,  which  gave  name  to 
the  Barons  Dacre,  who  are  stated  to  have  acquired  their 

*  Holder  thinks  he  has  found  a  name  Dacorius  at  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine;  the  reading  is  represented  by  him  as  daco[r]ii,  in  the 
genitive  case  apparently,  but  it  brings  us  no  nearer  the  etymology. 
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title,  D'Acre,  from  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  family  at 
the  siege  of  Acre  in  Palestine  during  the  Crusades  under 
Cceur  de  Lion.  But  this  is  an  impossible  explanation, 
as  Dacre  Beck  is  an  ancient  boundary-stream,  and  this 
place,  called  Dacore  by  the  Ven.  Bede,  is  described  as 
the  scene  of  a  miracle  in  698.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
meeting-place  of  a  treaty  made  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  kings,  Athelstan  and  Constantine,  the  successor 
to  Donald  IV.  in  904,  and  there  is  preserved  at  Dacre  a 
remarkable  cross-shaft,  which  Mr.  Collingwood  thinks 
bears  Anglo-Cymric  sculptures  of  this  period,  intended 
in  all  probability  as  an  historical  commemoration  of  the 
said  treaty.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Cumbrian  Dacre 
is  situated  near  the  foot  of  Ullswater,  on  the  stream 
called  Dacre  Beck,  whose  head  waters  are  near  Thorny- 
thwaite  Church,  while  on  the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the 
lake  are  Swarth  Fell,  Raven  Crag,  Rampsbeck,  and 
Rampsgill,  all  suggesting  places  of  similar  Norse  nomen- 
clature in  this  part  of  Nidderdale. 

In  Domesday  Beurelie  and  Dacre  (so  spelled)  are  sur- 
veyed together  as  two  separate  manors,  each  containing 
three  carucates,  both  held  by  Gospatric  before  the 
Conquest,  and  afterwards  by  Erneis  de  Burun,  ancestor 
of  the  Lords  Byron.*  Subsequently  we  find  it  owned 
by  the  great  territorial  family  of  Mowbray,  and  the 
family  of  Haget,  both  of  whom  ceded  their  possessions 
here  to  the  monastery  of  Fountains.  The  Abbey  lands 
in  Dacre  were  included  in  the  manor  of  Brimham  at  the 
Dissolution,  as  appears  by  the  following  statement : 

*  There  was  long  a  notion  that  Dacre  and  Bewerley  formed  one 
township,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  arrangement  of  the 
two  townships  in  the  17th  century  to  maintain  their  poor  conjointly. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Pateley  Bridge  Union  the  overseers  of 
Bewerley  objected  to  the  separation,  and  in  1849  the  case  went  to 
the  Assizes  at  York.  Finally,  after  a  six  days'  hearing  in  October, 
1851,  it  was  decided  that  Bewerley  and  Dacre  were  separate  town- 
ships ;  the  action  involving  damages  against  Bewerley  of  over  £1 100. 
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DAKER  GRAUNG. 

Parcell  of  the  Manore  of  Brymbam,  and  is  of  the  parishe  of 
Ripon,  and  hath  common  in  Grenehow  Morez  afforesaid.  and  is 
parcell  of  this  valevv.  And  theis  parcells  make  the  hole  Graunge 
of  Daker  aforsaid,  and  contenyth  all  the  lands  belonginge  to  the 
late  Monastery  there. 

A  Parcell  of  Daker  Graunge. 

Cristofer  Hardcastell  holdeth  a  part  of  the  Graunge  of  Daker, 
that  is  to  say.  A  mansion  house  with  other  edificez  and  garthings 
appertenyng,  vs.  A  close  callid  Dayfeld,  cont.  by  estim.  xx  acrez, 
xxs.  A  close  callid  the  Garrez,  cont.  by  estimacion  xv  acres,  xs.  A 
close  of  medoo  callid  Hunter  feld,  cont.  by  estimacion  xij  acrez, 
xijs.  A  close  of  Pasture  callid  North  woods,  cont.  by  estim.  xxx 
acrez,  vs.  A  close  of  pastore  callid  the  Calf  close  parook.  cont.  by 
estim.  xvij  acrez,  iiijs.  A  close  of  common  pastore  in  severall 
closez  callid  Daker  pastore,  wherin  is  pastore  for  xv  kye,  vj  oxon, 
iij  horses,  and  lx  shepe,  xs,  with  common  of  pastore  upon  Green  hoo 
morez,  from  Craven  Crosse  to  Craven  Keld,  and  to  Washe  burne 
hed  Plompton  Gate  to  Pawlez  Stanez  ;  and  to  Bartlett's  stile  to 
Padsykebek  ;  and  by  the  Monk  wall  to  Derlay  bek  and  to  the  water 
of  Nyde,  without  stynt.  by  yere.  lxxs. 

A  Christopher  Hardcastle,  whose  will  is  dated  1591, 
died  at  Gylhouse,  in  Clint,  in  1594,  and  was  buried  at 
Ripley.  Robert  and  William  Hardcastle,  and  Katherine 
Hardcastle,  widow,  Marmaduke  Beckwith,  Wm.  Atkin- 
son, and  Wm.  Irigleby,  Esq.,  also  held  lands  of  the  said 
monks  in  Dacre.  Their  possessions  are  separately  sur- 
veyed, and  include  such  names  as  Ryefeld,  Northfeld, 
Sterre  Carre,  North  Woods,  Dacre  Pastore,  Grymwith 
holme,  Monk  Ing,  Yodefall,  Newhouse,  Hemp  Crofte. 
The  latter  contains  a  suggestion  of  the  old  local  hemp- 
spinning  industry  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Gills  at 
Dacre  Banks  Mill  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  ancient  grange  of  the  monks  was  pulled  down 
about  a  century  ago,  and  the  present  substantial  edifice, 
known  as  Dacre  Hall,  erected  on  the  site.  Over  a  door 
is  a  stone  inscribed  :  "  This  building  was  erected  by 
William  [father  of  Smith  Skaife]  and  Jane  Skaife,  a.d. 
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I795-"  I  am  told  that  part  of  the  material  from  the  old 
grange  was  used  in  the  construction  of  cellars  in  1826-7, 
when  the  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  long  used 
for  linen  weaving,  was  put  up  by  Smith  Skaife.  The 
initials  and  date,  SSE  [Smith  and  Ellen  Skaife]  1827,  appear 
upon  another  stone  of  these  premises.  The  Skaifes  were 
a  branch  of  the  old  Braisty  Woods  stock. 

Dacre  Pasture,  mentioned  in  the  Fountains  Abbey 
valuation,  comprised  some  11 60  acres,  and  was  surveyed 
and  enclosed  about  fifty  years  since.  Part  of  the  land 
which  is  now  green  pasturage,  appears  to  have  been  at 
one  time  arable,  as  indications  of  the  furrows  and  ridges 
made  by  ploughing  are  still  visible.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Atkinson,  of  Monk  Ing,  Hayshaw,  told  me  that  his  farm- 
land, situate  high  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  Pasture, 
was  used  by  the  monkish  owners  for  summer  fodder,  just 
as  the  higher  lands  in  the  Dale  were  used  for  summer 
pasturage  in  ancient  British  times  (see  page  367),  and  it 
is  traditionally  believed  that  his  house  here  was  used  as  a 
dairy-farm  by  the  monks.  A  William  Atkinson,  doubtless 
an  ancestor  of  his,  farmed  the  Monk  Ing  meadow  of  the 
Abbot  of  Fountains  in  1548.  The  above  Mr.  John 
Atkinson,  who  was  born  at  Darley  in  1816,  was  the  oldest 
local  Wesleyan  preacher  in  Nidderdale,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  left  Nidderdale  in 
1872  for  America,  and  is  an  active  and  popular  member 
of  the  Methodist  body  in  that  country.  He  has  filled 
many  important  positions,  and  in  1892  had  the  honour  of 
being  elected  President  of  the  Newfoundland  Methodist 
Conference. 

Long  after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  there  was  a 
regular  roll-call  kept  of  the  able  men  of  our  Dale  who 
by  constant  drill  and  archery  practice  held  themselves  in 
readiness  for  active  warfare.  In  the  Musters  of  30th 
Henry  VIII.  (1539)  "of  able  persons  for  the  warre, 
horsed  and  harnessed,"  we  find  the  names  for  Dacre 
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Pasture  include  Christopher  Hardcastell,  Marmaduke 
Beckwith,  and  Robert  Gowthwayte.  Among  the  archers 
and  billmen  "  for  the  warre,"  having  neither  horses  nor 
harness  —  some  eighteen  names — are  Brown,  Benson, 
Hardcastle,  Lowecoke,  Atkinson,  Gyll,  Odde,  &c. 

The  monks  of  Fountains  had  also  a  grange  at  Hayshaw. 
It  was  pulled  down  many  years  ago.  At  the  suppression 
it  was  held  in  moieties  by  the  families  of  Gill  and  Gold- 
wathe  or  Goldthwaite,  the  latter  doubtless  deriving  its 
name  from  Goldthwaite  or  Gowthwaite  in  the  township 
of  Stonebeck  Down.  The  annual  value  of  the  whole 
grange  at  Hayshaw  was  then  put  down  at  /"12.  The 
monks,  moreover,  had  many  important  mining  rights  in 
this  territory,  and  evidences  of  their  lead-smelting  opera- 
tions were  at  one  time  very  numerous  in  the  small  hillocks 
of  refuse  scattered  over  the  unenclosed  common.  Their 
methods  of  reducing  the  ore  were,  however,  very  crude, 
and  one  large  mound  near  Dacre  Banks  Church  was 
within  living  recollection  turned  over,  and  yielded  so 
much  unfused  ore  that  it  paid  the  owner  to  re-smelt  it. 

But  ages  before  the  monks  of  Fountains  obtained  these 
valuable  rights,  the  lead-mines  of  this  neighbourhood  had 
been  worked  by  a  primitive  race.    Ancient  Briton  and 

Roman  seem  to 

J7Af?C*£f'  m/W>MO>MG  GS40/±  have  been  ac- 
quainted with 
the  mineral 
Roman  Pig  of  Lead  found  on  character  of  the 

Hayshaw  Moor.  .         ,  .  T 

locality.  In 

1734-5  two  large  Roman-lettered  pigs  of  lead,  each 
weighing  upwards  of  11  stones,  were  turned  up  on  Hay- 
shaw Moor ;  and  in  1893  Mr.  John  Atkinson  told  me  that 
he  once  found  a  half-pig  of  lead  on  his  farm  at  Monk  Ing, 
which  was  sold  for  13s.  This  bore  no  inscription.  The 
two  inscribed  bars  had  upon  them  a  raised  lettering  as 
follows  :  "  Imp.  Caes.  Domino.  Avg.  Cos.  VII.  "  (or, 
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extended  :  "  Imperatore  Caesare  Domitiano  Augusto  Con- 
sule  Septimum  "),  while  upon  the  other  side  appeared 
the  word  "  Brig,"  thus  conveying  the  instructive  and 
highly  interesting  fact  that  these  bars  of  lead  had  been 
smelted  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  during  the 
seventh  consulate  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Domitian, 
which  was  a.d.  87.  This  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Roman  forces  in  this  country  were  under  the  command 
of  the  experienced  general  Agricola,  who  no  doubt  was 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  Roman  road,  with 
the  camps,  between  Manchester  and  Aldborough,  which, 
as  before  explained,  traversed  Nidderdale  (see  Hamps- 
thwaite).  One  of  these  pigs  of  lead,  it  should  be  stated, 
is  preserved  at  Ripley  Castle  ;  the  other,  above  illustrated, 
is  in  the  British  Museum. 

At  the  east  end  of  Dacre  Pasture  stands  the  old  Dacre 
Banks  School,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Wm. 
Hardcastle  in  1695.  About  this  time  the  Society  of 
Friends  built  a  Meeting  House  at  Heckler  Hill,  where 
services  were  regularly  held  and  the  marriage  rite  was 
performed.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  when  there 
was  no  other  public  place  of  worship  nearer  than  Hart- 
with  Church,  people  of  all  denominations  used  to  attend 
the  services  at  this  little  moorland  edifice.  The  old 
building,  with  stable  attached,  was  taken  down  over  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  enclosed  burial-ground,  with  entrance- 
door  dated  1682,  is  no  longer  used,  the  Friends  having  a 
Meeting  House  and  burial-ground  at  Darley. 

The  villages  of  Dacre  and  Dacre  Banks  (where  is  the 
railway-station)  are  pleasantly  situated,  but  have  little  to 
arrest  attention.  A  little  south  of  the  station  and  close 
to  the  line,  stands  Low  Hall,  a  roomy  and  picturesque 
old  homestead,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Smithsons,  of 
Gill  Bottom,  Norwood,  and  sold,  after  the  death  of 
Joseph  Smithson  in  1787,  to  the  Inglebys,  of  Ripley 
Castle.    At  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  a  family  named 
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Lacon,*  and  on  one  of  the  buildings  are  the  initials  and 
date,  "  E.L.  171 1."  Above  the  front  entrance  is  inscribed, 
"  M.W.  1635."  In  tne  early  part  of  last  century  it  was 
in  possession  of  the  Bensons,  and  Robert  Benson,  whose 
will  is  dated  August  16th,  1783,  died  there  in  1787,  aged 
80,  having  lived  at  the  old  hall  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a  Pawson,  of  an  old 
and  respectable  family  long  resident  in  the  township. 
Robert  was  younger  brother  of  Christopher  Benson,  of 
Pateley  Bridge,  lineal  ancestor  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Edward  White  Benson,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  lineage  will  be  recorded  presently.  The  Arch- 
bishop visited  the  old  family  homestead  at  Dacre  Banks 
during  a  tour  in  Nidderdale  in  the  summer  of  1892. 

Proceeding  from  the  station  to  the  church  wre  pass  an 
old  house,  close  to  the  road,  which  presents  a  good 
example  of  the  transition  from  the  Jacobean  to  the  square- 
sash  window  style  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  The  Church 
is  modern,  having  been  built  in  1837,  and  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ripon.  In  1901 
a  sum  of  £250  was  expended  on  improvements  in  the 
interior,  and  a  neat  oak  choir  screen  was  added. 

From  the  church  we  are  soon  at  Summerbridge,  whence 
there  is  a  river-side  path  to  Pateley  Bridge  (3^  miles), 
almost  the  whole  of  Nidderdale  being  traversable  by 
ancient  river-side  paths.  An  alternative  route  is  by  the 
old  bridle-road  to  Bewerley,  which  leaves  Dacre  at  the 
back  of  the  vicarage  and  crossing  the  railway  goes  through 
fields  by  Oakshaw  Gill  Wood,  and  at  the  back  of  Ingilby's 
Siding.  Here  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  who  owns  or 
leases  stone  quarries  at  Bishopside,  GuiseclifT,  Hayshaw 
Moor,  and  above  Pateley  Bridge,  has  extensive  saw-mills 
and  dressing  sheds,  fit  up  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 
The  Oakshaw  Gill  Woods,  with  Bale  Hill  Rush,  North 
Woods,  &c,  form  part  of  a  large  tract  of  old  woodland 

*  There  is  a  Lacon  Hall  near  Sawley,  Ripon. 
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reaching  towards  Guisecliff,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
They  are  broadly  spoken  of  as  Dacre  Woods,  and  are  a 
well-watched  private  preserve.  Few  places  are  so  prolific 
in  season  with  that  tasty  wild  fruit,  the  common  bramble 
or  blackberry,  in  Nidderdale  called  bummelkitcs. 

The  road  hence  goes  by  Harewell  Hall,  an  interesting 
and  substantial  old  farmhouse,  built  by  Sir  Wm.  Ingilby 
in  1652,  as  appears  by  the  initials  and  date  over  the  door. 
It  is  still  the  property  of  this  family,  and  for  some  time 
in  the  17th  century  was  tenanted  by  the  Luptons,  of 
whom  Sampson  Lupton,  gent.,  died  here  in  Feb.,  1697-8,. 
and  was  buried  at  Pateley  Bridge.  The  name  is  doubtless 
derived  from  Lupton  in  Westmorland  {see  my  Lower 
Wharfedale,  page  468),  and  occurs  at  York  in  1485,  when 
"  Willelmus  Lupton,  chapman,"  is  admitted  a  freeman  of 
that  city.  A  branch  of  the  family  was  long  seated  at 
Braisty  Woods,  and  in  the  16th  century  we  meet  with 
them  about  Pateley  Bridge,  at  "  Cawdestanefawde " 
(1563),  "  Whitehowse"  (1575),  and  "  Glasshouse  "  (1577). 

In  more  recent  times  Harewell  Hall  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Carr  and  Simpson  families.  There  is  a  handsome 
memorial-stone  to  the  latter  family  in  the  old  churchyard 
on  the  hill  at  Pateley  Bridge. 

Proceeding  to  Glasshouses,*  the  visitor  interested  in 
glacial  phenomena  will  observe  a  large  terminal  moraine 
extending  across  the  valley,  below  which  the  superficial 
deposits  seem  to  be  fluvio-glacial  and  lacustrine  in 
character.  Professor  Kendall  says  that  Nidderdale  was 
dammed  near  Nidd  Viaduct  by  the  glacier  which  came 
down  Yoredale,  and  a  large  lake  occupied  the  valley  for 
some  miles. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  name  is  of  great  antiquity.  We 
know  that  the  neighbourhood  was  occupied  by  Britons  and  Romans, 
who  worked  the  local  lead  mines,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Glasshouse 
is  only  convertible  as  a  Norse  loan-word  from  the  Gaelic  %lash,  glas, 
a  streamlet,  to  which  the  Norse  hus  (pron.  house)  was  added.  There 
is  a  Glasshampton  in  Worcestershire,  but  Mr.  Duignan  (vide  Worces- 
tershire Place  Names),  is  unable  to  interpret  the  prefix  Glass. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Pateley  Bridge. 

ITH  the  opening  this  year  of  the  railway  "  up 
dale,"  to  the  romantic  region  of  Middlesmoor, 
it  seems  likely  that  Pateley  Bridge  will  become 
a  great  centre  of  attraction  to  visitors  in  the 
summer  season.  There  are  good  hotels  and  private 
accommodation,  and  "  Castlestead,"  a  spacious  country 
house  standing  in  its  own  beautiful  grounds,  and  opened 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  Hydro',  provides  every  comfort  to 
the  most  fastidious  visitor. 

Round  about  the  historic  town  the  scenery  is  of  a 
very  varied  and  picturesque  character,  and  though  trite 
comparisons  with  Scotland,  Wales,  and  even  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  may  be  excused,  there  is  a  distinctive  wild- 
ness  and  charm  about  this  part  of  Yorkshire  that  cannot, 
in  truth,  be  matched  by  the  scenery  of  any  country.  The 
rocky  marvels  of  Brimham,  Madge  Hill,  and  GuysclifT,* 
the  sparry  wonders  of  the  Stump  Cross  caverns,  the  half- 
Alpine  character  of  the  glen  at  Ravensgill,  with  the 
adjacent  romantic  woodlands,  the  canyon-like  defile  of 
How  Stean,  the  beautiful  woods  of  Wath,  with  many 
another  bon  bouche  of  panoramic  Nature  lie  within  easy 
access  of  the  old  town.  Hereabouts,  too,  the  hills  attain 
an  altitude  of  over  iooo  feet,  rising  to  over  2000  feet  at 

*  This  name  is  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  accurately,  written 
Guisecliff,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  Teutonic  root  of  the  modern 
German  Geise  (pron.  "  ei "  as  "  y  ")  a  goat,  thus  the  cliff  or  crag 
of  the  wild  goat 
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the  head  of  the  Dale,  and  from  various  convenient  stand- 
points yield  views  of  great  expanse  and  interest. 

When  Pateley  Bridge  was  first  inhabited  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge,  but  it  is  certain  from  the  discovery  of 
stone,  flint,  and  other  relics  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it 
was  overrun  by  the  hardy  race  of  Brigantes,  and  that  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Romans  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  district.  The  local  lead-mines 
were  then  being  worked,  and  the  discovery,  on  Hayshaw 
Moor,  of  a  pig  of  lead  impressed  with  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian  and  the  word  "  Brig.,"  {i.e.  Brigantia) 
is  striking  testimony  to  this  fact.  Two  other  pigs  of  lead 
were  also  found  in  Mr.  Yorke's  land,  about  18  inches 
below  the  surface,  near  the  gate  coming  into  "  Castle- 
stead."  One  of  these  weighs  about  8  stones,  and  is 
impressed  in  five  places  with  the  letters  "  C  \Y,"  and  in 
three  places  with  the  letter  "  K."  Mr.  Yorke,  of  Bewer- 
ley,  and  Major  Metcalfe,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  have  also  a 
collection  of  about  forty  Roman  coins,  likewise  a  piece  of 
British  (holed)  lead-money,  all  obtained,  in  1868,  from  a 
chasm  in  How  Stean.*  It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of 
the  coins  are  of  a  date  later  than  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
who  died  a.d.  139,  while  the  oldest  is  a  Nero,  a.d.  54 — 68. 

It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  great  mound  or 
thrown-up  earthwork  in  the  valley  here,  known  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  suggestive  name  of  Castlestead 
(there  is  a  Castlestead  on  the  Roman  Wall  near  Birdos- 
wald),  was  a  winter  station  of  the  Romans.  When  the 
late  Mr.  George  Metcalfe  built  the  large  mansion,  now 
the  Castlestead  Hydro',  on  the  site  in  1861-2,  the  mound 
was  found  to  be  so  shaped  and  designed  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  fashioned  by  artificial  means  as 
a  place  of  habitation.  The  summit  was  slightly  hollowed, 
and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  great  agger,  while  the 
river,  which  is  now  spanned  by  an  ornamental  iron-bridge, 
*  Described  and  illustrated  in  my  Nidderdale  (1894). 
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about  100  feet  in  length,  formed  a  natural  defence  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  the  land  sides  being  probably  paled 
or  protected  with  felled  trees,  &c. 

If,  therefore,  this  local  settlement  was  a  necessary 
appanage  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  district,  and 
of  lead  mining  and  smelting  operations,  it  also  implies 
the  existence  of  roads  or  trackways  to  and  from  the 
camp,  as  also  for  the  conveyance  of  metal  to  places  where 
it  was  required.  The  valley  was  undoubtedly  intersected 
by  many  ancient  trackways,  and  although  the  popular 
voice  often  describes  them  as  Roman  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  them  to  any  particular  period.  One  such  mule- 
track  passes  near  Thornthwaite  church,  and  is  said  to  be 
connected  with  a  road  leading  to  Fountains  Abbey. 
Another,  now  grassed  over,  runs  near  the  Oak  Farm, 
Braisty  Woods  in  Hartwith.  Others,  too,  might  be 
mentioned.  But,  no  doubt,  some  of  these  old  tracks 
were  used,  if  not  made,  by  the  monks,  who  had  important 
mining-rights  in  the  district.  Thus  in  the  Masham 
Township  Books  there  is  an  entry,  for  the  year  1543,  of 
a  payment  of  13d.  for  horse  and  man  for  fetching  40  stone 
of  lead  from  Pateley  Bridge.  The  lead  ore,  at  that  time, 
was  brought  from  the  mines  on  mule-back  across  the  river 
near  Glasshouse  Mill,  to  the  monastic  smelt-house  near 
Wilsill,  and  thence  transported  as  required. 

There  seems,  too,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  long 
before  any  town  existed  at  Pateley  Bridge,  the  river  was 
crossed  by  a  paved  ford  and  was  continued  by  a  paved 
track  in  the  direction  of  the  existing  High  Street.  Whilst 
digging  a  drain  near  the  bridge,  in  1862,  three  distinct 
lines  of  pavement  were  come  upon  at  varying  depths,  the 
lowest  being  quite  nine  feet  below  the  present  street  level, 
shewing  how  in  the  course  of  centuries  this  ancient 
thoroughfare  has  been  gradually  raised.  It  is,  indeed, 
highly  probable  that  a  Roman  road  ran  east  and  west 
over  Malham  Moor  and  through  Grassington,  and  thence 
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through  Pateley  Bridge,  connecting  the  camps  of  Over- 
borough  and  Aldborough.* 

How  or  when  the  name  Pateley  originated  is  uncertain. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  in  some  of  the  oldest 
records  it  is  variously  written  Pathlay,  Patalay,  Patheley- 
brigg  (1320),  &c,  while  in  Norman-French  and  some 
later  court-rolls  the  '  th  '  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
changed  to  '  d.'  Pat,  Pad,  and  Padda  are  well-attested 
personal  names,  and  such  places  with  this  prefix  as 
Patingham,  Pathinghale  (Essex),  Pateshull,  Padingham, 
Paddington,  Padiham,  Padworth,  &c,  certainly  suggest  a 
patronymic.  It  has,  however,  been  held  that  '  pate '  is  a 
local  name  for  a  badger,  and  that  '  Pateley  '  is  simply 
badger-field, '  ley '  being  an  unenclosed  pasture ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  examples  of  the  very  early  use  of  the  word  '  pate' 
for  a  badger,  I  incline  to  think  that  both  Padside,  in  the 
township  of  Thornthwaite,  and  Pateley  have  a  common 
origin  in  a  personal  name  ;  the  '  side  '  in  Padside  being 
the  Norse  setr,  a  seat  or  residence,  but  it  is  a  substantive 
likewise  used  of  mountain-pastures,  dairy-lands  (vide 
Vigfusson),  very  applicable  to  Padside,  which  was  for 
centuries  a  dairy-pasture  of  Fountains  Abbey. 

The  township  of  Bishopside,  including  Pateley  Bridge, 
with  the  adjoining  townships  of  Dacre  and  Bewerley, 
formed  part  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  which 
had  been  granted,  with  other  extensive  liberties,  to  the 
See  of  York  by  King  Athelstan,  on  his  victory  over  the 
Pagan  Danes  in  937.  The  chapelry  of  Pateley  Bridge 
was  therefore  embraced  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Ripon, 
and  formerly  included  the  whole  of  High  and  Low 
Bishopside,  Bewerley,  and  Dacre.    The  Archbishops  of 

*  On  the  Hebden  road,  near  Grassing  ton,  there  has  recently  been 
discovered,  nearly  three  feet  below  the  present  surface,  an  ancient 
pavement  laid  on  a  cement-like  bed  of  macadam,  15  inches  thick, 
which  suggests  Roman  construction,  though  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  this  was  part  of  a  road  to  Pateley  Bridge. 
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York  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Bishopside 
until  1836,  when  the  See  of  Ripon  was  restored.  Most 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  township  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  but  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  Archiepiscopal  rights  were 
committed  at  the  same  time,  continue  the  manorial 
lordship  and  hold  their  courts  regularly.  The  manor  is 
designated  Thornton-with-Bishopside,  and  comprises  the 
townships  of  Bishopside  and  Bishop  Thornton,  both  in 
the  Liberty  of  Ripon.  Courts  are  held  once  a  year  at 
each  place,  viz.,  Bishop  Thornton  and  Pateley  Bridge. 
Much  of  the  land  is  held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  a  portion 
only  being  freehold. 

In  the  13th  Edward  II.  (13 19)  the  Archbishop  of  York 
obtained  a  royal  charter  constituting  Pateley  Bridge  a 
market-town.  The  grant  was  made  to  "  our  venerable 
father,  William  de  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate 
of  England,  that  he  and  his  successors  for  ever  may  have 
one  market  every  week  on  Tuesday  [now  held  on  Satur- 
days] ,  at  his  manor  of  Patheley  brigge  in  Nedredale,  in 
the  county  of  York,  and  one  fair  there  every  year,  lasting 
five  days,  to  wit,  for  three  days  before  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the  day  and 
the  morrow  of  the  same  feast."*  The  grant  followed 
shortly  after  the  destructive  incursion  of  the  Scots,  when 
Nidderdale,  with  its  numerous  monastic  granges  and 
productive  lands,  was  plundered  and  wasted,  and  even 
prosperous  Ripon  was  only  saved  by  the  forfeit  of  1000 
marks  to  the  merciless  victors.  Archbishop  Melton, 
writing  from  Burton,  near  Beverley,  in  July,  1318, 
observes  that  the  granges  and  other  properties  of  the 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  annual  Feast  is  always  held  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  17th  September,  which  corresponds  with 
the  date  (old  style)  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  shews 
clearly  that  the  still  popular  annual  Feast  was  originally  a  religious 
commemoration  of  the  Patron  Saint  to  whom  the  Chapel  was 
dedicated. 
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Abbey  of  Fountains  "  are  destroyed,  burnt  and  plundered 
to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  property  is  not  sufficient 
unto  the  brethren's  maintenance."  It  was  therefore 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  meet  their  accustomed 
taxes,  and  this  concession  to  the  Archbishop  of  a  market 
and  fair  at  his  "  manor  of  Patheley  brigge,"  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  help  the  impoverished  inhabitants. 


The  Old  Church,  Patelev  Bridge. 


The  town  thus  constituted  rapidly  recovered,  and 
within  two  years,  viz.,  in  1320,  an  inquisition  was  taken 
at  Ripon  whereby  a  licence  was  granted  to  John  de 
Merkyngfeld,  clerk,  and  Richard  de  Lynton,  chaplain,  to 
assign  lands,  &c,  in  Ripon  to  the  canons  of  the  church 
of  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  for  the  endowment  of  a  chaplain 
in  the  "  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  Patheley 
brigg,  in  Nidderdale,"  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  William 
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de  Hamilton,  Aungier  of  Ripon,  and  the  aforesaid  John. 
The  old  chapel,  now  in  ruins,  had  been  probably  then 
newly  built  by  the  Archbishop,  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
in  1 3 14  had  also  built  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  Ripon. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  of  this  period  ;  the  square- 
headed  window  being  not  uncommon  in  the  late  Decorated 
style.    The  tower  is  a  17th  century  addition. 

The  old  chapel  occupies  a  remarkable  position  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  valley  to  the  east.  It  is  reached 
by  a  stiff  ascent  of  about  half-a-mile  from  the  town, 
passing  on  the  way  a  well  enclosed  in  a  stone  basin, 
bearing  these  apt  lines  from  Dryden's  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Book  xv.  : 

111  Habits  gather  By  unseen  degrees, 

As  Brooks  run  rivers — Rivers  run  to  Seas. 

The  Way  to  Church. 
This  Stone  was  restored  1863,  1895.    T.B  J.F. 

Around  the  storm-beaten  pile  is  a  spacious  old  burial- 
ground,  from  which  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine  and  wide, 
extending  westwards  and  southwards  over  Guisecliff 
moors  and  the  Forest  of  Knaresborough,  and  northwards 
up-dale,  with  a  sight  of  the  Gowthwaite  lake  filling  the 
valley  for  miles.  Numerous  are  the  memorials  of  the 
village-fathers,  although  lichen  and  time-stained  as  many 
of  them  are,  there  are  but  one  or  two  which  bear  a  date 
older  than  the  18th  century.  Yet  the  registers  of  the  church 
show  that  considerably  over  one  thousand  burials  took 
place  here  within  the  first  century  after  their  commence- 
ment in  1552.  Unmemorialled  these  pilgrims  of  a  former 
age  are  here  gathered,  yet  every  name  is  kept  in  the  great 
Book  of  Life.  Shall  we  conjure  up  fancies  of  "some  mute 
inglorious  Milton  "  lying  here  unepitaphed  ;  at  any  rate 
we  are  sure  that  a  measure  of  more  than  local  excellence 
hallows  this  "  silent  dust,"  inasmuch  as  by  the  north 
doorway  we  perceive  a  grey  old  altar-tomb  inscribed  to 
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the  memory  of  Christopher  Benson,  of  Pateley  Bridge, 
who  departed  this  life  April  17th,  1765,  in  the  61st  year 
of  his  age,  and  to  Bridget,  his  wife,  who  died  April  14th, 
1786,  aged  71  years.  These  were  the  great-grandparents 
of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  All  England, 
than  whom  no  gentler  and  nobler  mind  has  graced  the 
head  of  the  English  Church. 

In  another  place  is  a  stone  commemorative  of  a  notable 
centenarian,  Mary  Myers  of  Northwoods,  who  died 
Sept.  20th,  1743,  aged  near  120  years,  and  one  of  her 
kindred,  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  Myers,  married  in 
1635  Jonn  Benson,  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  above  mentioned.  Another  stone  records 
the  deaths  of  four  week-old  sons  of  Robert  and  Margaret 
Fryer,  all  four  children  having  been  born  at  one  birth  in 
July,  1755.  Among  other  weather-beaten  tombstones 
I  have  noticed  memorials  to  the  families  of  Bake  of 
Northwood,  Ward  of  Greenhow  Hill,  Whitley  of  Hill 
Top  near  Hayshaw,  Wood  of  Bales  House  and  Low 
House,  Lister  of  High  Bishopside,  Kirkby  of  Smelthouse 
Mills,  Allanson  and  Weatherhead  of  Fellbeck,  Paley  of 
Sawley  and  Bridgehouse,  Hindmas  of  Bridgehouse  Gate, 
Layfield  of  Bewerley,  Bell  of  Holebotham,  Simpson  of 
Westcliffe  and  Harewell  Hall,  Harker  of  Pateley  and 
Harefield,  Dougill,  Richmond,  Kaberry,  Gouthwaite, 
Metcalfe,  Bayne,  Buck,  Mason,  Scafe,  Gill,  Horner,  Bell, 
Groves,  Park,  Rev.  M.  Airay,  &c,  all  of  Pateley  Bridge. 
On  the  east  wall  a  small  brass  is  inscribed  to  George 
Findlay,  died  1780,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  died  1799. 
Another  brass  on  the  north  wall  commemorates  John 
Hawkridge,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  surgeon,  died  1793,  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  died  1813.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  also 
an  old  dial-stone  bearing  the  initials  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Eurniss  and  churchwardens,  with  the  date  1714. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  built  in  1826,  at 
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a  cost  of  about  ^4500.  The  first  stone  was  laid  20th  Oct., 
1825.  It  occupies  an  excellent  site  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  and  comprises  a  spacious  nave  and  chancel,  with 
west  tower,  of  great  solidity,  some  of  the  base-stones  being 
over  five  feet  long  and  half-a-yard  in  thickness.  There 
are  800  sittings.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  five 
three-light  windows,  all  plain  glass,  and  there  are  five  on 
the  north  side,  the  easternmost  one  being  a  beautifully- 
stained  memorial  to  members  of  the  Yorke  family,  of 
Bewerley  Hall.  The  large  east  window  is  an  admirable 
composition  illustrative  of  the  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men  ; 
while  the  head  of  the  window  is  occupied  with  various 
heraldic  emblazonments,  the  centre  pane  containing  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  and  Archbishop  Benson's 
family  arms  ;  to  the  right  of  this  are  the  arms  of  the  See 
of  York  and  Archbishop  Maclagan's  family  arms,  and  on 
the  left  are  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Ripon  and  Bishop 
Carpenter's  family  arms.  This  interesting  window  is  the 
work  of  Comaire  and  Capronnier,  of  Brussels,  and  was 
erected  by  members  of  the  congregation  and  friends.  It 
was  unveiled  by  Dr.  Fremantle,  Dean  of  Ripon,  on 
July  22nd,  1893.  On  tne  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  neat 
brass  tablet  dedicated  by  the  late  Archbishop  Benson  and 
his  eldest  surviving  son  to  the  memory  of  their  Nidderdale 
ancestors,  and  at  the  head  of  the  brass  are  four  small 
shields  of  their  family  arms  and  alliances.  On  the 
opposite,  or  south  wall,  is  a  brass  inscribed  to  Mary 
Eleanor,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Edmund  Butler,  of 
Eagle  Hall.  She  died  12th  May,  1900,  and  to  per- 
petuate her  memory  a  fund  has  been  organised  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  District  Nurse.  There  is  also  in  the 
church  another  interesting  souvenir  of  Archbishop  Ben- 
son, viz.,  the  Archiepiscopal  Cross  designed  and  used  by 
him  in  his  private  Chapel  at  Addington,  and  "  dedicated 
by  his  son,  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  in  the  Church  of 
his  forefathers  at  Pateley  Bridge,  November,  1896." 
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In  the  tower  was  a  15th  century  bell,  brought  from  the  old 
church,  and  now  at  Harefield.  It  is  inscribed  :  4-  j&nncte 
^ctre  ©ra  Pro  Labi's  ;  the  last  letter  of  Nobis  appearing 
reversed,  and  between  each  word  of  the  inscription  is  a 
small  shield  bearing  the  sacred  monogram  :  31  %}  C 
.Another  bell  from  the  old  church  went  to  St.  Mary's, 
Greenhow  Hill,  but  being  cracked  was  melted  and  re-cast. 
A  new  peal  of  six  bells,  cast  by  Carr,  of  Smethwick,  was 
hung  in  the  tower  in  May,  1893.  They  were  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harker,  of  Harefield,  in  memory  of  their 
eldest  son,  George  Hodgson  Harker,  who  died  8th  Jan., 
1892,  aged  27.  In  the  tower  entrance  is  a  tablet  recording 
that  Margaret  Lupton,  spinster,  of  York,  by  her  will, 
dated  1766,  left  money  to  the  poor,  to  be  paid  out  of  her 
estate  called  Glass  House  and  Stock  Plain,  &c,  in  Low 
Bishopside.  There  is  also  a  board  giving  a  long  account 
of  the  endowment  of  Raikes  School  by  Alice  Shepherd, 
spinster. 

The  living  is  an  Augmented  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ripon.  No  return  is 
made  of  this  chapel  at  the  Dissolution,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  chantries  founded  within  the  parish  of  Ripon, 
but  the  altarage  of  the  chapel  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
sub-treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Ripon.  Bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and  burials  have  taken  place  at  the 
chapel  from  an  unknown  period.  The  Registers  date 
from  1552.  In  1782  it  was  declared  that  the  parochial 
chapel  had  not  then,  nor  had  at  any  time,  any  buildings, 
glebe-lands,  tithes,  or  modus  in  lieu  of  tithes,  save  a 
certain  rent-charge  of  ^"20  is.  4d.  per  annum,  and  the 
chapel-yard,  and  the  house  and  garden  of  the  curate. 
The  present  parish  includes  the  township  of  Bishopside, 
with  Pateley  Bridge  and  the  villages  or  hamlets  of  Glass- 
houses, Wilsill,  Fellbeck,  &c,  and  part  of  1  lewerley.  The 
last  four  incumbents  of  the  parish  have  been  the  Rev. 
Umfraville  Stoney,  who  died  April  1st,  1864,  aged  74  ;  the 
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Rev.  Samuel  Gray,  M.A.,  who  was  curate  at  Kirkby 
Overblow,  1856-62  ;  he  was  succeeded  at  Pateley  Bridge 
in  1880  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Scott,  who  died  in  Kent,  Oct. 
30th,  1905,  aged  62.  He  held  the  living  until  1903,  when 
it  was  presented  to  the  Rev.  Sidney  Rogerson,  M.A.,  the 
present  vicar,  previously  vicar  of  St.  James's,  Bradford. 

In  addition  to  the  Church  there  is  a  quaint  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  built  in  1776,  to  which  a  new  school  was  added 
in  1885  ;  a  Congregational  Church,  and  a  Chapel  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  contains 
the  original  gallery-pews  and  the  old  canopied  pulpit  from 
which  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Society,  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  preached  on  several  occasions,  as  elsewhere 
related.  There  is,  I  understand,  a  project  on  foot  for 
pulling  down  the  old  chapel  and  erecting  a  new  one,  but 
the  removal  of  a  building  possessing  such  historic  asso- 
ciations would  be  a  grave  public  loss.  One  of  the  ministers 
of  the  old  chapel,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Kipling,  who  was  appointed  in  1857,  and  whose 
son  Mr.  John  L.  Kipling,  a  native  of  Pickering,  was 
principal  of  the  Mayo  School  of  Art  at  Lahore,  India. 
In  1889,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  art  and 
art  culture  in  that  country,  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Badge  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire  ;  his  son  is  Mr.  Joseph  Rudyard  Kipling,  the 
popular  novelist,  who  is  no  stranger  to  Nidderdale,  and 
is  author  of  a  local  story  entitled  On  Greenhorn  Hill. 

The  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  town,  called  the 
High  Street,  is  a  long,  narrow  avenue  of  shops  and  houses, 
of  mixed  age  and  design,  that  climbs  the  hill  eastwards 
from  the  bridge.  Though  none  of  the  present  houses  are 
of  special  antiquity,  the  street  itself  is  undoubtedly  very 
old,  and  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  the  traffic  of  foot 
and  horse  passengers  wTas  alone  thought  of.  The  street 
is,  as  I  have  explained  a  few  pages  back,  doubtless  laid 
upon  a  British  or  Roman  highway,  and  for  most  of  the  way 
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towards  Ripon  continued  inconveniently  narrow  until 
1757,  when  it  was  improved  and  widened.  In  this  ancient 
thoroughfare  are  several  good  inns  and  other  houses  of 
entertainment,  besides  a  variety  of  shops,  a  post  and 
telegraph  office,  and  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
visitors  intending  a  long  or  short  stay.  One  of  these 
hotels,  the  Crown,  was  long  the  property  of  the  Bensons, 
who  have  been  settled  in  and  around  Nidderdale  for 
nearly  six  centuries.  In  pre- Reformation  times  they 
were,  like  other  local  families  of  respectable  heritage  that 
I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  keepers  of  the  granges 
and  lodges  of  Fountains  Abbey,  and  afterwards  proprietary 
Foresters  ;  some  of  whose  descendants  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  lands  of  their  remote  ancestors. 

The  pedigree  on  pages  464-5,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
supplies  an  interesting  genealogy  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  family  down  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  senior 
descent,  and  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Archbishop,  was 
Robert  Benson,  of  Northwoods,  an  old  farmstead  in 
Dacre  parish,  now  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  D.  Ingilby. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Benson,  who  married  in  1635 
Alice  Myers,  daughter  of  Robert  Myers,  whose  initials 
may  still  be  seen  on  a  lintel  stone  of  the  old  homestead 
at  Northwoods.  Robert  left  a  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Christopher,  who  in  his 
later  life  was  commonly  known,  and  is  still  affectionately 
remembered  in  the  dale  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Christopher." 
He  was  born  at  Northwoods  in  1703,  and  at  the  age  of 
30  married  Bridget  Clarke,  of  Appletrewick.  He  was 
the  real  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  and  died 
in  1765,  owning  a  good  deal  of  land  about  Pateley  Bridge. 
He  bought  the  well-known  posting-house  here  called  then 
as  now  the  Crown  inn,  worth,  a  few  years  after  his  death, 
some  /"3000  (a  considerable  sum  in  those  days),  and  he 
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established  a  large  and  prosperous  business  with  York  as 
a  factor,  to  which  his  son  Christopher,  who  purchased 
the  Harefield  estate,  succeeded.  "  Old  Christopher's  " 
son-in-law,  Wm.  Bayne,  succeeded  in  the  tenancy  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  was  during  his  occupancy  of  the  inn  that 
the  notorious  Tom  Lee,  who,  I  am  told,  had  committed 
many  a  depredation  on  the  good  folk  of  this  district,  was 
apprehended  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Petty  at  Grassington. 
The  constables  brought  him  through  Pateley  Bridge,  and 
spent  ios.  4d.  at  the  Crown,  27th  March,  1768,  while  on 
the  way  to  the  Assizes  at  York.  Of  "  Old  Christopher's" 
children,  Joseph,  the  eldest,  who  married  a  Hardcastle, 
parted  with  the  lands  at  Pateley  to  his  brother  Christopher 
of  York,  and  settled  at  Halifax. 

Edward  Benson,  the  sixth  child  of  "Old  Christopher," 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hill 
End,  Bingley  parish,  and  Greave  House,  near  Halifax, 
co.  York.  He  lived  in  Kirkgate  House,  close  to  the  west 
end  of  Ripon  Minster,  opposite  to  Mr.  Francis  White, 
the  Chapter  Clerk,  whose  monument  may  be  observed 
over  the  western  door  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir. 
Edward  Benson  was  Mr.  White's  residuary  legatee,  and 
named  his  eldest  son,  who  was  born  at  Ripon  in  1777, 
after  him.  Wmite  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  6th  Royals, 
Warwickshire  Regiment,  commanded  by  Prince  William, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  served  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798,  of  United  Irishmen,  which  was  headed  by  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald.  He  left  the  army  young  with  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  after  residing  many  months  with  Mr.  French 
of  Rocksavage,  in  Ireland,  joined  the  business  in  Ponte- 
fract,  and  died  in  October,  1805,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Edward  White  Benson. 

This  son  was  a  man  of  great  natural  gifts  and  was  a 
keen  student  of  chemistry,  having  been  the  pupil  of 
Dalton  and  Sollitt,  and  wherever  he  went  he  set  up  his 
laboratory.    In  1826  he  married  Harriet  Baker,  whose 
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brother,  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  was  afterwards  twice  Mayor 
of  Manchester.  Mr.  Benson  settled  at  Wychbold,  near 
Droitwich,  and  is  still  known  there  as  "  the  gentleman 
who  first  made  lucifer  matches  in  England."  He  was 
one  of  the  first  who  made  experiments  in  photography 
and  the  polarisation  of  light,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  production  of  colours,  particularly  cobalt, 
in  which  he  invented  processes  still  in  use;  he  undertook 
the  management  of  the  Stoke  Works,  near  Droitwich, 
and  built  the  British  White  Lead  Works  at  Birmingham 
Heath.  He  published  Education  at  Home  in  1824,  and 
Meditations  on  the  Works  of  God  in  1827  ;  he  was  also  a 
contributor  to  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  he  died  prematurely 
in  1843.  His  eldest  son,  Edward  White  Benson,  was 
the  late  esteemed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  it  is 
noteworthy,  was  the  first  Benson  of  the  line  who  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years  was  born  out  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Archbishop,  who  was  a  Liberal  High  Churchman, 
was  born  near  Birmingham  in  1829, and  died  at  Hawarden, 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Premier,  in  October, 
1896.  He  was  interred  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  His 
life,  full  of  energy  in  Church  administration  and  social 
reform,  has  been  ably  dealt  with  in  a  work  of  great  detail 
written  by  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  M.A., 
and  also  in  another  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Carr,  LL.D.,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

At  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  the  Nidd  is  crossed  by 
a  substantial  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  appears 
originally  to  have  been  half  its  present  width.  There 
is  evidence  that  a  bridge  existed  here  from  at  least  the 
time  of  the  Second  Edward.  It  was  then  of  timber,  and 
continued  as  such  until  after  the  Reformation.  It  is 
noteworthy,  and  a  fact,  I  believe,  not  hitherto  observed, 
that  the  stones  beneath  the  arches  bear  about  a  dozen 
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different  mason-marks,  some  of  them  characteristic  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries  ;  though  some  of  the  marks  here 
were  in  use  much  earlier  at  Fountains  and  other  Yorkshire 
Abbeys,  while  the  hour-glass  form  is  found  at  even  so 
remote  a  period  and  place  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

The  old  bridge  has  bravely  withstood  many  high  and 
boisterous  floods,  which  sometimes  rise  with  remarkable 
rapidity  in  this  mountainous  country.  The  writer  was 
in  this  district  during  the  great  flood  in  October,  1892, 
some  aspects  of  which  are  referred  to  in  his  account  of 
Nun  Monkton,  where  the  river  joins  the  Ouse.  About 
Pateley  Bridge  the  whole  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
valley  were  filled  with  water,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
a  great  estuary.  The  flood-water  ascended  the  High 
Street  to  the  steps  of  the  Crown  inn,  and  all  the  basement 
floors  of  the  houses  at  a  lower  level  were  covered  to  a 
depth  ranging  up  to  four  feet.  The  railway  trains  coming 
to  Pateley  might  have  been  seen  steaming  up  the  dale  in 
some  places  through  a  foot  or  more  of  water,  seemingly 
a  somewhat  perilous  undertaking,  though  no  real  risk 
was  run.  In  the  evening,  the  Pateley  postmaster,  finding 
no  other  or  safer  means  of  getting  the  mails  off,  got  a 
young  man  named  Thos.  Wray  to  sail  from  the  post-office 
into  the  station  on  a  raft,  and  in  this  way  delivered  his 
baggage,  to  the  great  amusement  and  no  little  astonish- 
ment of  the  crowd  of  onlookers.  The  remarkable  scene 
was  photographed  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Marsden,  of  the  High 
Street,  and  is  here  reproduced.  At  the  Scotgate  Ash 
quarries,  high  above  the  town  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
valley,  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  and  earth  were  dislodged, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  tramway,  which  for  the  previous 
twenty  years  had  been  used  for  conveying  stone  from 
the  quarries  to  the  railway,  was  destroyed,  and  much 
other  damage  done.  Such  floods  cannot  occur  again, 
since  the  construction  of  the  great  reservoirs  higher  up 
the  valley,  which  now  regulate  the  water  supply. 
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High  Street,  Pateley  Bridge. 
(During  the  flood  in  October,  1892). 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street  is  a  quaint  building 
with  a  clock  on  its  gable.  It  was  formerly  an  inn,  called 
the  Miners  Arms,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  igth 
century  was  kept  by  a  Matthew  Dickinson.  I  am  told 
that  the  building  is  to  be  taken  down,  as  the  site  is  much 
needed  for  street  improvements.  Higher  up  on  this  side 
an  improvement  was  effected  in  1894  the  removal 
of  several  old  shops,  one  of  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Kaberry  for  about  fifty  years,  and  modern  bank 
premises  erected  thereon,  which,  however,  were  set  back 
five  feet  from  the  old  frontage,  with  a  view  eventually  to 
maintaining  an  increased  width  of  the  street.  It  may  be 
noted  that  a  Savings  Bank  opened  here  in  February, 
1837,  received  in  its  first  year  deposits  amounting  to 
upwards  of  ^"1200. 

One  of  the  old  inns  at  Pateley  Bridge  is  associated  with 
an  incident  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1648,  as  Robert  Inraan 
("  Bold  Robin  "  of  Bouthwaite)  and  his  son,  Michael 
Inman,  were  returning  from  Skipton  Fair  through  Pateley 
Bridge  homewards,  they  encountered  drinking  at  an  ale- 
house a  surgeon  named  Webster,  who  was  conveying 
medicaments  to  the  Parliament's  army  then  near  Barnard 
Castle,  and  he  had  in  his  company  two  soldiers  who  were 
carrying  a  horse-load  of  pistols  for  the  said  army.  "  Bold 
Robin"  was  challenged  to  guide  the  party  over  the  moors 
to  Kirkby  Malzeard,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The  affair  ended 
in  a  squabble,  followed  by  an  action  at  law  (App.,  xiv.-xvi.) 

There  were  formerly  more  inns  in  the  town  than  now 
exist,  one  of  these,  the  old  George,  inscribed  "  H.W.,  1664," 
in  the  High  Street,  (now  the  Conservative  Club),  was 
closed  in  1890  ;  another  bore  the  very  uncommon  sign  of 
the  Cat  in  the  Window,  and  was  closed  about  1868.  There 
was  a  similarly-named  inn,  the  Cat- foot,  at  Glasshouses, 
but  how  these  names  originated  is  not  explained.  The 
sign  of  the  Cat  in  the  Basket  is  not  uncommon,  and  there 
is  a  Cat  Hole  inn  at  Keld  in  upper  Swaledale. 
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At  the  top  of  the  main  street,  adjoining  the  Ripon  road, 
is  the  well-known  brewing  establishment  of  Messrs.  John 
Metcalfe  &  Son,  Ltd.  The  history  of  the  firm  dates  from 
1 773,  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Metcalfe  inherited  the  old 
George  inn  above  mentioned,  and  the  business  subsequently 
was  considerably  extended  by  her  sons,  John  and  George 
Metcalfe.  In  one  of  the  early  books  of  the  firm  there  is 
entered  an  invoice  dated  May  15th,  1804,  for  a  pocket  of 
hops  received  from  John  Bailey,  hop  merchant,  Skipton, 
to  which  the  following  singular  note  is  appended, — a 
reminder  of  Napoleon's  threatened  invasion  of  England  : 

This  pocket  of  hops  I  should  have  sent  you  five  months  ago,  but 
it  has  been  detained  by  a  French  privateer. 

The  original  premises,  erected  in  1775,  were  completely 
rebuilt  in  1854,  and  have  since  been  much  altered,  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  They  now  cover  an  extensive  area. 
The  water  used  in  the  brewery  is  of  remarkable  purity, 
and  Professor  Chas.  Graham,  D.  Sc.,  found,  after  a  care- 
ful analysis,  that  it  "  contains  as  little  solid  matter  as 
Loch  Katrine  water."  It  comes  from  a  very  old  and 
celebrated  spring  just  beneath  Panorama  Walk,  and 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  brewery  by  gravitation.  The  large 
store-room  in  the  New  Brewery  has  been,  by  the  owners' 
courtesy,  for  some  time  used  as  a  drill-hall  for  the  local 
volunteers  ;  also  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  dances. 

For  a  century-and-a-half  the  family  of  Metcalfe,  who 
are  traditionally  believed  to  have  sprung  from  the  Nappa 
Hall  Metcalfes  in  Wensleydale,  have  been  usefully 
prominent  in  most  affairs  conducing  to  the  town's  pros- 
perity and  advancement.  To  the  late  proprietor  of  the 
brewery,  Mr.  George  Metcalfe,  of  Castlestead,  was  mainly 
due  the  introduction  of  the  railway  to  Pateley  Bridge 
(see  page  353).  A  native  of  the  town,  he  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  identified  in  various  capacities  with 
its  public  and  private  institutions.  And  as  an  extensive 
quarry-owner,  and  proprietor  of  the  Glasshouse  flax-mills, 
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he  was  also  a  large  employer,  and  it  is  agreeable  testimony 
to  his  business  merits,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  successors, 
that  many  of  the  workpeople^  have  been  in  the  firms' 
employ  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  Mr.  George 
Metcalfe  died  much  lamented,  Jan.  15th,  1898,  aged  71. 
He  was  twice  married  and  left  a  widow  and  family  of 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 

His  eldest  son,  Mr.  John  Hawkridge  Metcalfe,  J. P., 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  Herbert  Wm.  Metcalfe,  are  now 
the  present  managers  of  their  late  father's  concerns. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Metcalfe  holds  the  rank  of  Hon.  Major  in  the 
1st  V.  B.,  "  Prince  of  Wales'  Own,"  West  Yorkshire 
Regiment,  from  which  he  retired  on  Feb.  7th,  1903,  after 
more  than  17  years  service.  Like  his  family  predecessors 
he  has  interested  himself  in  many  ways  in  the  town's 
welfare.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  District  Councillor, 
and  in  1899  he  was  made  a  West  Riding  Magistrate,  and 
a  Liberty  Magistrate  in  the  year  following.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Nidd  Valley  Light  Railway  Committee  he  has  been 
energetic  in  the  recent  endeavours  to  extend  the  railway 
into  the  higher  parts  of  the  Dale,  an  accomplishment 
that  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the 
inhabitants  and  public  generally.  The  Committee,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Power  &  Traction,  Limited, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  Order  from  the  Light  Railway 
Commissioners,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  31st  March,  1901.  These  powers  were 
taken  over  by  the  Bradford  Corporation,  who  are  now 
constructing  the  line,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  opened 
during  the  present  summer.  Major  Metcalfe  takes,  more- 
over, a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  everything  apper- 
taining to  local  and  general  history  and  archaeology,  and 
to  his  special  local  knowledge  and  kindness,  the  present 
writer  has  been  long  indebted  for  the  ready  help  he  has 
always  given  him  in  his  investigations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Around  Pateley  Bridge. 

HE  walks,  drives,  and  railway  excursions  from 
the  old  town  are  of  a  very  varied  and  enter- 
taining description.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  the  ascent  eastwards  along  the  Panorama 
Walk  as  far  as  the  Knott,  whence  there  is  a  magnificent 
prospect,  and  the  Pateley  Bridge  Improvement  Associa- 
tion has  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  bracing  and 
attractive  character  of  this  locality,  by  placing  seats  at 
convenient  intervals  along  the  route. 

From  the  Panorama  Walk  a  descent  may  be  made  to 
the  Knaresborough  and  Harrogate  high  road  which  goes 
through  Wilsill.  The  latter  is  a  very  old  settlement 
mentioned  in  the  Norman  survey  of  1086  by  the  name  of 
Wiveshale,  as  within  the  Liberty  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Ripon, 
and  forming  part  of  the  township  of  Bishopside,  the 
property  of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  In  the  higher  part  of 
the  village  is  Raikes  School,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
last  will,  dated  1806,  of  Miss  Alice  Shepherd,  of  Knares- 
borough, and  further  endowed  in  181 2  by  a  gift  of  the 
Rev.  William  Craven,  D.D.  The  benefactions  of  these 
local  worthies  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to.  Hitherto  the 
services  of  the  church  have  been  held  in  the  school-room, 
but  near  the  School,  upon  an  excellent  and  commanding 
site,  given  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  &  H.  W.  Metcalfe,  of  Pateley 
Bridge,  there  is  now  being  built  a  handsome  church,  as  a 
chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Cuthbert's,  Pateley  Bridge.  The 
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style  is  Norman,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Bland  &  Bown, 
of  Harrogate.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  12th  June, 
1905,  by  Major  John  H.  Metcalfe,  J. P.,  of  Pateley  Bridge. 
The  church,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  organ 
recess  and  vestry  attached,  and  has  seating  room  for  130 
persons.  The  external  walling  is  of  random-course  grit- 
stone, the  interior  being  lined  with  Scotgate-Ash  stone, 
the  whole  having  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  In  the 
construction  of  the  building,  local  materials  have  been 
almost  exclusively  employed,  and  the  work  executed  by 
local  craftsmen.  One  of  the  architects,  Mr.  Geo.  Bland, 
has  also  close  ties  with  the  village,  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  having  lived  many  years  at  Wilsill. 

At  Glasshouses,  near  the  river  and  railway,  there  is  an 
attractive-looking  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  a  Chapel  for  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  Here  is  also  a  large  well-built 
School,  originally  erected  (1861)  by  the  Metcalfe  family 
for  half-timers  at  the  adjoining  flax-mills,  and  subse- 
quently (1894)  acquired  by  the  School  Board.  The  old 
flax-mills,  long  the  property  of  Messrs.  Metcalfe,  were 
erected  in  181 2.  In  1837  the  property  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  John  and  George  Metcalfe,  who  had  for  some  nine 
years  previously  occupied  it  as  tenants.  At  one  time 
they  gave  employment  to  as  many  as  400  workpeople. 
This  trade,  however,  has  very  much  declined  of  late 
years,  and  the  mills  since  1899  have  been  carried  on  as  a 
hemp-spinning  establishment. 

From  Glasshouses  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  one-and-a- 
half  miles  by  the  river-side  to  Pateley  Bridge.  The 
large  and  handsome  mansion  of  Castlestead  is  passed  on 
the  way,  and  on  a  fine  day  the  approach  by  the  reservoir, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  natural  lake,  with  minia- 
ture island,  is  very  beautiful.  The  mansion  was  built  in 
1862  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Metcalfe,  and  is  now  a 
well-conducted    hydropathic  establishment  for  visitors 
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intending  any  length«of  stay.  All  the  rooms  are  commodi- 
ous and  well  furnished,  and  the  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
purest  in  the  country.  The  advantages  of  the  site  could 
hardly  be  surpassed,  the  house  having  a  gentle  elevation 
with  fine  open  views  of  woodland,  hill  and  pasture  on  all 
sides.  The  admirably-arranged  pleasure-grounds  cover 
about  nine  acres,  and  there  is  also  excellent  boating  and 
fishing.  The  gardens  contain  a  choice  variety  of  trees, 
evergreens,  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  cedars  and  various 
pines  are  especially  noteworthy  ;  amongst  them  are  fine 
specimens  of  Cvyptomera  Orientalis  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea, 
the  latter  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet.  The  fern- 
leaved  beech  and  Spanish  oak  also  do  well  here,  and  the 
rhododendrons  make  a  lovely  show  in  Spring. 

From  the  Hydro'  many  pleasant,  invigorating  walks 
may  be  enjoyed.  A  nice  round  of  two  or  three  miles  may 
be  made  by  leaving  the  west  gate  and  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  Turner  Bridge,  Bewerley,  to  where  the  road 
branches,  thence  up  the  open  fields  to  the  gate  in  Skrikes 
Wood.  From  this  gate  go  straight  up  through  the  wood, 
the  path  presently  emerging  on  the  open,  heathery  moor. 
Following  the  left-hand  path  we  soon  arrive  at  a  remark- 
ably-weathered pile  of  gritstone,  appropriately  known  as 
the  "  Crocodile  Rock,"  with  its  gaping  jaws.  We  may 
mount  the  creature's  broad  back  and  enjoy  a  magnificent 
prospect,  which,  however,  is  even  surpassed  by  the  view 
from  "  Yorke's  Folly  "  (described  under  Bewerley),  a 
little  higher  up  and  visible  from  it.  For  variety  of  outline 
and  extent  the  view  hence  would  be  hard  to  beat  by  any 
prospect  obtained  from  a  similar  elevation  in  the  York- 
shire Dales.  The  northward  and  westward  configuration 
of  the  landscape  is  marvellously  picturesque,  the  group- 
ing of  the  hills,  backed  in  the  extreme  distance  by  the 
fells  at  the  dale-head  as  far  as  Great  Whernside,  the 
Gowthwaite  lake  following  the  contour  of  the  valley  for 
several  miles,  the  rich  foliage  of  the  hillsides,  with  many 
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a  scattered  hamlet,  hall  and  farmstead,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground the  dense,  climbing  forest  of  Ravensgill,  make  up 
a  scene  of  rare  beauty  and  interest.  Middlesmoor  Church 
is  well  seen  high  up  at  the  dale-head  ;  to  the  right  are 
the  Sigsworth,  Dallowgill,  and  Pateley  Moors,  with  the 
white  road  to  Masham  topping  the  horizon  a  little  east  of 
the  Scotgate  Ash  quarries.  Down  below  we  see  Bewerley 
Hall,  with  its  charming  grounds,  Harewell  Hall,  amid 
luxuriant  woodland,  and  the  handsome  pile  of  the  Castle- 
stead  Hydro'.  Eastward  we  may  trace  the  long  driving 
road  to  Ripon,  which  is  lost  to  sight  a  little  west  of  the 
dark,  rocky  wonders  of  Brimham.  Down  on  our  right 
are  the  fine,  expansive  woods  of  GuiseclifT,  through  which 
our  route  may  lie  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Bew- 
erley. The  locality  was  at  one  time  the  regular  haunt 
of  many  large  birds,  including  the  raven,  buzzard,  and 
other  species  of  the  falconidse,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  now  all  but  extinct ;  the  buzzard  particularly, 
being  not  known  to  have  nested  anywhere  in  Yorkshire 
for  some  years  past.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Bewerley 
Hall  (caught  on  Gowthwaite  Moor  in  1868),  and  another  of 
large  size  was  trapped  on  Grassington  Moor  in  Dec,  1905. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  is  up  the  Greenhow  Hill 
road  by  the  lodge  to  Eagle  Hall,  where  a  little  above  the 
Hall  is  the  admirably-situated  Convalescent  Home,  built 
by  Lord  Mountgarret  in  1893,  and  since  maintained  by 
him  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  persons  resident  within 
the  city  of  Bradford. 

Eagle  Hall  occupies  an  elevated  site  open  to  the  south, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  GuiseclifT  and  the  more 
distant  Brimham  Rocks.  The  house  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  families  of  Taylor  and  White  ;  by  the  marriage 
in  1698,  of  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  with  Bridget,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  East 
Retford,  the  estate  came  to  the  Whites,  of  W allingwells, 
Notts.    Thomas  Wollaston  White  in  1802  was  created 
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a  Baronet,  and  left  a  son,  Sir  Thomas  Wollaston  White, 
who  married  in  1824,  a  daughter  of  Geo.  Ramsey,  Esq., 
of  Barnton,  near  Edinburgh.  Eagle  Hall  obtained  its 
name  from  the  crest  of  the  White  family  :  an  eagle  rising 
with  expanded  wings  from  a  ducal  coronet.  The  old  hall, 
previous  to  its  being  rebuilt,  was  for  many  years  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe  and  Mr.  Matthew  Newbould. 
Mr.  Thorpe,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  local  family, 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer  and  stationer  at 
Pateley  Bridge,  and  in  1863  printed  and  published  the 
late  Mr.  Wm.  Grainge's  volume  on  Nidderdale,  this  being 
notable  as  the  first  book  issued  from  a  Nidderdale  press. 
He  also  printed  and  published  for  17  years  the  well-known 
Nidderdale  almanac.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  also  possessed  of 
excellent  musical  talent,  and  for  more  than  20  years  was 
organist  of  the  Pateley  Bridge  Parish  Church.  He  died 
in  April,  1884,  aged  56.  His  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Geo. 
Thorpe,  of  Bradford  and  Ilkley,  was,  I  may  add,  owner 
of  an  extensive  drapery  establishment  in  Bradford,  where 
he  settled  in  1849.  The  Eagle  Hall  estate  passed  to 
T.  F.  A.  Burnaby,  Esq.,  of  Newark-on-Trent,  who  sold 
about  half  of  it  to  Hanley  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  and  about 
1870  the  whole  was  purchased  by  Miss  Rawson,  of  Nidd 
Hall,  who  shortly  afterwards  rebuilt  the  house,  which  is 
now  the  property  of  her  grand-nephew,  Viscount  Mount- 
garret,  who  has  an  estate  at  Nidd. 

The  extensive  woodlands  and  laid-out  grounds  about 
the  Hall  are  very  charming.  Upon  one  sunny  bank  there 
are  growing  luxuriantly  above  twenty  varieties  of  heath, 
and  almost  throughout  the  year  some  of  these  are  in 
bloom.  A  remarkable  feature  of  these  grounds  are  the 
two  lakes,  which  have  been  never  known  to  freeze ;  even 
after  32  degrees  of  frost  not  a  trace  of  ice  has  been 
detected  on  any  part  of  the  most  exposed  surface.  The 
lakes  are  fed  by  a  volume  of  water  which  issues  from  an 
abandoned  lead-mine,  the  entrance  to  which,  called  the 
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'  Eagle  Level,'  is  situated  in  a  retired  part  of  the  woods. 
The  stone  archway  to  the  mine  is  inscribed  July  13th, 
1825,  being  the  date  when  it  was  first  opened.  The  water 
issues  from  a  considerable  depth,  and  flowing  onward 
from  the  mine  through  wooded  glades  probably  retains  a 
degree  of  warmth  sufficient  to  resist  even  the  hardest 
winter-frosts. 

From  Eagle  Hall  the  visitor  may  ascend  to  Greenhow 
Hill  {2\  miles),  the  highest  village  in  Yorkshire,  the 
summit  of  the  main  road  being  1320  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  Church,  1281  feet,  and  the  Hill  Top,  south  of  the 
main  road,  is  1400  feet.  The  Church,  the  highest  situated 
in  England,  was  built  in  1857-8,  and  the  parish  was 
formed  from  Pateley  Bridge  in  i860.  Round  about 
stretch  wide,  exhilarating  moors,  though  very  bleak  and 
exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  winter-time.  The 
Forest  of  Knaresborough  extended,  as  previously  related, 
to  Craven  Cross  at  Greenhow  Hill,  an  ancient  way-mark 
that  defined  the  limits  of  the  Forest  and  the  old  Deanery 
of  Craven  in  this  direction.  The  cross  itself  was  removed 
soon  after  the  Reformation  (it  was  not  existing  in  1577), 
but  the  stump  or  base  long  remained,  and  gave  name  to 
the  neighbouring  Stump  Cross  Caverns  which  were  dis- 
covered in  i860.  Just  beyond  the  Forest  boundary,  on 
Appletrewick  Moor,  was  an  ancient  bercary  or  shepherd's 
lodge,  called  Nussey  or  Nursey  House,  belonging  to 
Bolton  Priory.  There  are  two  or  three  allusions  to  this 
old  lodge  in  the  accounts  of  the  Priory,  otherwise  there 
seems  to  be  no  printed  reference  to  it  in  any  publication 
that  I  have  met  with.  The  Canons  of  Bolton  possessed 
the  whole  manor,  with  mineral  rights,  of  Appletrewick, 
while  Fountains  Abbey  had  rights  over  the  adjoining 
moors  of  Hebden  and  Grassington.  Here  on  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ancient  parishes  of  Linton  and  Burnsall, 
and  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  is  a 
lonely  sheet  of  water,  about  two  acres  in  extent,  known 
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from  time  immemorial  as  Priest  Tarn.  The  name  may 
have  arisen  from  some  association  with  the  monks  or 
priests  of  Fountains  and  Bolton,  perhaps  as  the  scene  of 
their  summer  "  dips,"  or  it  may  just  as  likely  be  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquity,  from  prest  (priest),  as  denning  the  limits 
of  the  priests'-shares,  or  parishes,  in  this  direction. 
Many  of  the  place-names  m  this  locality  are  unmistakably 
of  similar  antiquity.  There  was  moreover  a  family 
named  Prest  or  Priest  long  settled  in  the  parish  of 
Hampsthwaite,  within  the  Forest,  of  whom  the  old  tarn- 
name  may  commemorate  some  forgotten  incident. 

The  tourist  may  proceed  by  the  high-road  to  Grassing- 
ton,  or  return  to  Pateley  Bridge.  By  the  latter  road  the 
gradient  is  exceedingly  steep,  and  great  caution  should 
be  exercised  by  the  cyclist  who  descends  to  Pateley 
Bridge  by  this  route.  During  the  mild  weather  in 
December,  1905,  Miss  Elwell,  daughter  of  the  vicar  of 
Greenhow,  was  cycling  down  this  road  when  she  fell  and 
unfortunately  received  injuries  that  resulted  in  her  death. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  forming  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  from  many  points  of  view,  are  the 
Scotgate  Ash  quarries,  with  their  wonderful  tramway  by 
which  the  stone  is  lowered  in  waggons  from  a  height  of 
nearly  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  Such  a 
facile  method  of  transit  upon  a  high  incline  reminds  us 
of  the  famous  tree-slides  in  Norway  and  other  Alpine 
districts,  but  a  closer  comparison  may  be  allowed  with 
the  means  employed  in  the  Corrennie,  Tillyfourie,  and 
other  large  granite  quarries  in  Aberdeenshire.  From 
the  Scotgate  quarries  the  gradient  for  half  the  distance 
at  the  upper  end  is  very  steep,  rising  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  in  five  feet,  and  in  some  places  at  the  rate  of  one  foot 
in  three  feet ;  below,  nearer  the  town,  it  is  much  easier. 
The  empty  railway  trucks  are  pulled  up  to  the  quarry  by 
the  descent  of  the  full  ones,  worked  by  an  endless  steel 
wire  rope  on  a  large  drum,  to  which  is  attached  a  powerful 
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brake,  and  this  enables  the  ascending  and  descending 
trucks  to  be  stopped  at  any  point  on  the  line.  In  addition 
to  these  means  there  are  at  intervals  run-away  points,  by 
which,  in  case  of  the  rope  breaking,  the  descending 
waggons  can  be  turned  off  the  line,  thus  preventing  the 
possibility  of  any  damage  at  the  bottom.  Accidents, 
however,  have  been  of  exceeding  rare  occurrence. 

This  ingenious  tram-course  was  constructed  at  con- 
siderable expense  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Metcalfe,  the 
owner  of  the  quarries.  Subsequently  the  whole  concern 
was  made  into  a  Limited  Company,  and  incorporated  in 
1872.  Delphstone  in  large  blocks  and  of  great  durability 
is  obtained  from  these  quarries,  and  used  for  landings, 
steps,  and  all  classes  of  building  and  monumental  work. 
Examples  of  the  stone  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  in  London,  as  the  National  Gallery,  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Albert  Memorial,  &c,  as  well  as  at 
Portsmouth,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Harrogate, 
and  other  large  towns. 

The  visitor  may  return  to  Pateley  Bridge  or  to  the 
Castlestead  Hydro'  by  the  field-path  from  the  bridge.  Or 
from  the  town-head,  below  the  old  church,  by  Harefield 
Lane,  at  the  back  of  Harefield  Hall,  and  across  the  rail- 
way to  the  Hydro'  or  to  Glasshouses.  Harefield  Hall  is 
now  a  large,  picturesque  residence,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  valley,  and  occupying  the  site  of  a  smaller 
homestead,  which  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  was  the 
property  of  the  Hardcastles.  From  1684,  if  not  before, 
to  1790,  the  estate  was  owned  by  the  Inman  family  (App. 
pages  xix.-xxii.).  In  1790  it  was  sold  by  Robert  Inman, 
of  Lancaster,  merchant,  to  Christopher  Benson,  of  York, 
merchant,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  rented  by  Mr.  T. 
Hutchinson,  who  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  re- 
moval to  Grassfield  House  in  181 1.  Christopher  Benson 
died  in  1802,  leaving  his  various  properties  to  his  two 
daughters  :  Ann,  wife  of  William  Sidgwick,  of  Skipton 
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in  Craven,  and  Eleanor  Sarah,  wife  of  Captain  White 
Benson,  grandfather  of  the  late  Archbishop  Benson. 

Harefield  Hall  was  for  many  years  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  18th  September,  1905,  the  residence  of  William 
Harker,  Esq.,  who  was  the  first  elected  M.P.  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary division  of  Ripon  (1885).  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Mr.  Robert  Harker  of  Pateley  Bridge,  and  in  early  life 
was  engaged  in  the  worsted  trade  at  Bradford  as  a  manu- 
facturer, but  retired  in  the  prime  of  life  to  the  pleasant 
home  at  Harefield.  His  active  connection  with  Bradford 
did  not,  however  then  cease.  He  always  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  commerce  and  affairs  of  that  city,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a  director,  and  at  one 
time  chairman  of  the  Bradford  Banking  Company. 

During  his  long  life  of  86  years  Mr.  Harker,  who  was 
a  considerable  landowner  in  Upper  Nidderdale,  rendered 
much  useful  service  in  his  native  district.  He  was  a 
County  Councillor  for  Pateley  Bridge  on  the  West  Riding 
County  Council,  and  was  for  some  time  Chairman  of  the 
Pateley  Bridge  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  old  Bishop- 
side  School  Board.  He  was  also  a  J. P.  of  the  West 
Riding  and  Liberty  of  Ripon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Bewerley. 


ROSSI NG  the  Nidd  at  Pateley  Bridge  we  enter 
the  ancient  township  of  Bewerley,  which,  as 
already  explained,  formed  a  separate  manor  at 
the  Conquest.  The  name  in  Domesday  is  written 


Burelei,  the  prefix  being  most  probably  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Buge  or  Buga  (softened,  as  customary,  to  Bua),  a  frequent 
personal-name  ;  Buhe,  likewise  a  personal-name,  is  men- 
tioned in  Birch's  Cavtularmm  Saxonicum. 

Early  in  the  12th  century  the  manor  was  in  possession 
of  the  celebrated  Roger  de  Mowbray,  the  founder  of 
Byland  Abbey,  where  he  was  interred  m  1202.  This 
powerful  and  wealthy  Baron  held  an  immense  property 
in  Yorkshire,  extending  in  one  direction  from  Masham 
westwards  to  Hebden  in  Craven,  and  comprising  within 
this  vast  area  Brimham  and  the  whole  of  Nidderdale, 
excepting  the  township  of  Bishopside.  He  had  six  seats 
or  castles  annexed  to  his  baronies,  viz.  :  at  Thirsk, 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  Slingsby,  Gilling,  Burton  in  Lonsdale, 
and  Epworth  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Mashamshire  he 
granted  to  his  relative,  Walter  de  Buhere,  a  name 
suggestive  of  our  Bewerley,  and  apparently  of  like  origin. 

Mowbray  was  a  benefactor  to  over  thirty  religious 
houses,  and  gave  Bewerley,  together  with  the  whole 
township  of  Eountains  Earth,  to  the  newly-founded  mon- 
astery of  Fountains.  Bewerley  manor  embraced  an  area 
of  about  5800  acres,  including  Greenhow  village  and  the 
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surrounding  moors,  being  bounded  eastwards  by  the  Nidd, 
southwards  by  Dacre  township,  and  northwards  by  Merry- 
field  and  Foster  Beck,  which  separates  it  from  the  town- 
ship of  Stonebeck  Down.  The  monks  had  mineral  rights 
within  their  lordship,  and  at  Bewerley  they  erected  a 
commodious  Grange,  with  all  necessary  outhouses,  chapel, 
&c,  and  they  continued  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
same  for  fully  four  centuries,  when  the  fate  that  befel  all 
monasteries  wrested  the  estate  from  them  and  it  passed 
into  other  hands.  At  the  Dissolution  the  tenants  of  the 
manor  were  William  and  Joanna  Dernebruk,  Marmaduke 


Abbey  Lodge,  Bewerley. 

Hardcastell,  William  Collyer,  and  John  Dernebruk. 
When  the  Beckwiths  were  first  settled  here  is  not  clear, 
but  they  were  a  family  of  some  standing  at  Bewerley  in 
the  17th  century.    (Appendix,  xvi.) 

The  Dernebruks,  or  Darnbrooks,  had  been  long  seated 
at  Bewerley,  at  the  Abbey  Lodge,  and  in  the  Forest  of 
Nidderdale.  The  Poll  Tax  of  1378  has  in  Thornton  and 
Nidderdale  Johes  Derenbroke  et  uxor.  In  1428  Johannes 
Darnbruck,  aged  53  (proof  of  the  age  of  William  Ingilby), 
remembered  his  birth  from  his  horse  having  fallen  over 
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the  bridge  with  himself  into  the  Nidd.  In  1457  Thomas 
Darnbrooke  is  paid  for  management  of  lead-mines,  and 
for  six  years  before.  It  was  during  his  tenancy  of  the 
Abbey  Lodge,  Bewerley,  that  John  Greenwell,  Abbot  of 
Fountains,  was  entertained  at  the  house,  May  3rd,  1454, 
whilst  on  a  journey  to  the  Wapentake  Court  of  Craven. 
Abbot  Greenwell  was  a  man  of  very  great  influence  and 
authority  in  his  day.  It  was  he  who,  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
of  Privy  Seal,  dated  April  26th,  1464,  was  selected  to 
prorogue  the  Parliament,  assembled  on  the  5th  of  May 
following,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  at 
York.  The  Abbey  Lodge  (an  earlier  building)  was  also 
visited  by  royalty  in  the  previous  century.  King  Ed- 
ward II.  in  the  autumn  of  1323  travelled  from  Kirkby 
Malzeard  through  Nidderdale  by  way  of  Ramsgill  and 
Bewerley  to  the  royal  hunting-lodge  in  Haverah  Park, 
where  he  spent  several  days.  Either  at  Dacre  or  at  the 
Abbey  Lodge,  Bewerley  (most  probably  the  latter)  he 
passed  a  night  (September  24th),  doubtless  being  well 
entertained. 

The  interesting  old  Lodge,  of  which  I  give  a  view  of 
the  south  front  (without  the  added  porch),  is  of  15th 
century  work  ;  the  east  end  being  Abbot  Huby's,  who 
built  the  one  at  Winksley  in  1502.  The  west  end,  with 
the  doorway,  looks  later  than  the  east  end  or  Abbot 
Huby's  Chapel,  and  seems  to  have  been  reconstructed 
out  of  the  old  stonework  when  the  school  was  founded  in 
1680.  In  the  Pateley  Church  registers  it  is  recorded  that 
the  founders  "  have  been  at  the  charge  of  building  a  con- 
venient house  and  repayred  the  other  end  for  the  school- 
house,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  chapel  was  then 
used  for  the  school-house.  The  present  porch  appears 
likewise  to  have  been  built  of  the  old  masonry.  On  the 
east  gable  are  the  initials  of  Marmaduke  Huby,  Abbot 
of  Fountains,  1494  to  1526,  together  with  an  inscription  : 
JSolt  ©eo  Ijonor  ct  gloria,  which  may  also  be  seen  upon  the 
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tower  of  Fountains  Abbey  and  other  buildings  erected 
by  this  Abbot.  The  external  aspects  of  the  old  chapel 
remain  pretty  much  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
monastery,  but  inside  the  ancient  altar  and  other  fittings 
have  long  ago  disappeared,  though  it  continued  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  chapel  on  Sundays  and  a  school  on  week- 
days almost  within  living  recollection. 

From  the  above  Thomas  Darnbrooke,  whose  will  is 
dated  1475,  descended  Grace  Darnbrooke,  who  was  twice 
married  (1)  to  William  Pawson  of  Wilsill,  and  (2)  in  1700 
to  Richard  Hebden.  By  the  latter  she  had  two  daughters 
(1)  Cicily,  wife  of  Richard  Craven,  and  (2)  Mary,  wife  of 
Francis  Shepherd  of  Knaresborough.  Richard  and  Cicily 
Craven  were  the  parents  of  the  celebrated  Wm.  Craven, 
D.D.,  of  Gowthwaite,  who  died  in  1814  aged  84  ;  while 
Francis  and  Mary  Shepherd  were  parents  of  Alice 
Shepherd,  who  died  unmarried  in  1808,  aged  70.  This 
Dr.  Wm.  Craven  and  Alice  Shepherd  were  the  two  most 
notable  philanthropists  Nidderdale  has  ever  known;  their 
combined  benefactions  in  Nidderdale  alone  amounted  to 
not  less  than  ,£"12,000,  devoted  with  praiseworthy  fore- 
thought, mainly  to  the  advancement  of  education  and  the 
relief  of  distress. 

It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  above  Darnbrookes  who  built 
the  picturesque  old  house,  near  Foss  Beck  (see  illustration), 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Yorke's  gardener.  When  it  was 
built  it  would  be  the  principal  residence  in  Bewerley.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "capital  messuage"  in  the  17th  century. 
The  old  house  possesses  some  interesting  features  of  an- 
tiquity, notably  in  an  upper  chamber  there  is  a  handsome 
ornamental  ceiling,  which  has  the  deeply-coffered  square- 
panelled  arrangement  of  Tudor  times,  but  the  flat  ribs 
of  plaster  which  form  the  squares  are  ornamented  in  the 
classical  style  of  the  17th  century.  Upon  this  ceiling 
there  is  also  displayed  a  coat-of-arms,  a  fess  between  three 
fleurs  de  lis,  and  crest,  a  buck's  head,  which  are  suggested 
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to  be  of  the  Hickes  family,  but  no  evidence  is  forthcoming 
to  support  a  belief  of  any  connection  of  that  family  with 
Bewerley.*  On  the  other  hand  the  author  of  the  Appendix 
to  this  work  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  seal  attached 
to  the  will,  dated  1678,  of  John  Darnbrooke,  of  Bewerley 
(Appendix,  xix.),  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Michael  Inman,  who 
succeeded  to  the  property,  which  displays  arms  very 
similar  to  those  in  question,  viz.  :  a  chevron  between 
three  fleurs  de  lis.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
record  of  a  grant  of  arms  to  the  Darnbrookes,  nor  even 
of  their  having  used  arms,  inasmuch  as  the  seal  here 
mentioned  is  no  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  the  person 
who  used  it. 

On  the  death,  in  1681,  of  Judith,  daughter  of  John  son 
of  Francis  Darnbrooke  (will  proved  1660),  their  Bewerley 
property  was  inherited  by  Elizabeth,  her  aunt,  who  was 
daughter  of  Francis  Darnbrooke,  and  then  wife  of  Michael 
Inman,  who  built,  in  1657  (Appendix,  xix.-xx.),  the  old 
house  at  North  Pasture,  illustrated  on  a  preceding  page. 
Michael  and  Elizabeth  Inman  continued  to  reside  at  the 
Foss  Beck  homestead,  Bewerley,  from  1681,  and  they  were 
lineal  ancestors  of  the  family  of  Inman  of  Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship  fame.  Michael's  grandson,  Christopher  Inman, 
gent.,  of  Bewerley  and  Harefield  (Appendix,  xxviii.)  built 
the  gallery  in  the  old  parochial  chapel  at  Pateley  Bridge. 
He  died  at  the  Foss  Beck  homestead  in  1737,  leaving  by 
his  first  wife  (Appendix,  xxxi.  )a  son  Michael  Inman, 
who  succeeded  to  Bewerley  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Christopher  Bayles, 
of  Laxton,  near  Howden,  whose  royal  descent  from 

*  In  Richmond  Parish  Church  there  is  a  monument  to  Fowler 
Hickes,  gent.,  died  1791,  which  bears  the  above  arms.  The  Yorkes 
represented  that  borough  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time,  and  John 
Yorke,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Richmond  1708-57,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  James,  Lord  D'Arcy,  whose  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Hickes,  descended  from  the  Hickes  or  Hicks  of 
Bristow  and  Beverston,  co.  Gloucester, 
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Edward  III.  is  traced  on  the  folded  pedigree  in  the 
Appendix. 

Michael  Inman  removed  to  Kingston-upon-Hull  where 
he  was  a  merchant,  and  the  Bewerley  estate  wras  sold  to 
his  uncle,  Samuel  Whaley,  in  1752,  but  in  1754,  on  the 
death  of  his  said  uncle,  he  again  came  into  possession  of 
Bewerley  and  other  extensive  properties  in  Bishopside, 
&c.  (Appendix  xxxv.).  Michael's  elder  son,  Christopher 
Inman,  started  a  business  which,  before  he  was  22  years 
of  age,  proved  most  unfortunate,  and  the  Bewerley 
property  was  eventually  sold  to  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  in 
1774.  ^  included  8  messuages,  8  cottages,  8  tofts,  8 
barns,  16  stables,  4  shops,  8  curtilages,  14  gardens,  200 
acres  of  land,  100  acres  meadow,  100  acres  pasture,  100 
acres  wood,  1000  acres  moor,  and  1000  acres  marsh,  with 
the  annual  quit-rents  of  6s.  and  5s.  6d.,  all  in  Bewerley. 
A  Valuation  of  the  Inmans'  Nidderdale  and  other  proper- 
ties is  printed  in  the  Appendix,  page  xxxviii.  The  value 
of  the  timber  on  the  Bewerley  estate  was  then  put  down 
at  £i68y  11s.  id.,  and  the  estate  itself  was  valued  on  a 
price  offered  at  ^"10,000. 

The  manor  of  Bewerley,  with  much  of  the  estate,  had, 
however,  been  in  possession  of  the  Yorke  family  since 
1674,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Yorke,  from  John  Dove  and  Anne  his  wife,  for  the  sum 
°f  £3°°-  The  bargain  included  the  manor  of  Bewerley, 
otherwise  Bewerley  Pasture,  with  appurtenances,  and  6 
messuages,  3  cottages,  8  barns,  6  gardens,  60  acres  land, 
30  acres  meadow,  150  acres  pasture,  and  2000  acres  moor, 
with  warrant  against  John  and  Anne  Dove,  also  heirs  of 
the  said  Anne,  and  against  the  heirs  of  Robert  Johnson, 
Professor  of  Sacred  Theology,  deceased,  and  James  John- 
son and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  conveyance  did  not, 
however,  include  the  rights  to  the  mines  of  lead  and  coal 
upon  the  common  and  wastes  of  Bewerley,  which  mines 
were  severed  from  the  manor  at  a  remote  period,  and 
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these  mineral  rights  continued  a  separate  property  and 
were  held  by  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Woolaston  White 
early  in  the  19th  century.  The  family  of  Yorke  have 
since  acquired  these  rights,  and  they  have  also  greatly 
increased  their  possessions  in  Nidderdale,  and  are  now 
the  most  considerable  landowners  in  the  district. 

The  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  this  county, 
and  evidently  derives  its  patronymic  from  the  ancient 
Roman  capital,  York.  In  the  form  "  de  Ebor  "  the  name 
occurs  in  York  city  records  at  an  early  period,  but  the 
first  English  spelling  of  the  name  I  have  met  with  is  of 
one  Robertus  de  York,  who  was  admitted  a  freeman  of 
the  city  of  York  in  3rd  Edward  III.  (1328).  He  was 
probably  ancestor  of  Sir  Richard  Yorke,  admitted  a  free- 
man of  York  in  1456.  Sir  Richard  was  a  merchant  of 
that  city  and  sometime  Lord  Mayor,  and  he  also  repre- 
sented York  in  Parliament  in  1482.  He  died  in  1498 
and  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  Ouse- 
bridge,  York,  where  he  founded  a  chantry,  and  where  his 
arms,  empaled  with  those  of  Mauleverer,  D'Arcy,  and 
Patterdale,  may  still  be  seen. 

Sir  Richard's  youngest  son,  John  Yorke  of  Gowthwaite, 
had  a  son  John,  who  was  Sheriff  of  London,  and  was 
knighted  in  1549.  He  was  Master  of  the  Mint  in  the 
Tower  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  {see  Diet,  of  National 
Biography),  and  was  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  family 
of  Yorke  of  Bewerley.  After  the  Dissolution  he  purchased 
the  lands  of  Byland  Abbey  in  Nidderdale,  which  have 
been  held  by  the  family  ever  since.  Sir  John  was  twice 
married  and  had  a  large  family  ;  two  of  his  sons  were 
knighted.  He  died  in  1568.  By  his  will,  dated  6th  April 
1562,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  William,  the  whole  manor 
of  Pedderthorpe,  co.  York ;  to  his  son  (Sir)  Edmund,  the 
manor  of  Sledmere  and  all  his  lands  in  Morton  and 
Bishophill  ;  to  his  sons  Rowland  and  (Sir)  Edward,  each 
a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Rudston  ;  to  his  son  Henry,  all 
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his  lands  and  messuages  in  Heselthorpe,  Sherburne,  and 
Leigh,  co.  York,  and  mansion-house  in  Soper  Lane, 
London,  with  all  cellars,  shops,  &c,  thereto  belonging  ; 
to  his  son  Peter,  his .  manors  and  lands  in  Netherdale, 
Austwick,  Appletrewick,  and  Kilnsey,  and  his  capital 
messuages  in  York  and  London.  To  the  said  Peter 
Yorke  he  also  bequeaths  "  his  greate  pounzed  basone  and 
ewer  of  silver  duble  gylded,  and  his  greate  crosse  of 
gould  sett  with  dyamonds,  and  his  chaine  of  gould,  and 
ring  and  signet,  to  be  delivered  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
or  before  if  she  think  good,  he  to  be  bound  in  the  sum  of 
500  marks  to  treat  them  as  heirlooms,"  &c. 

To  his  son  (Sir)  Edmund  he  leaves  his  "  best  agget  set 
in  gould,  and  his  second  best  bason  and  ewer  "  ;  to  his 
daughter  Jane  1000  marks,  and  his  second  crosse  of 
diamonds  for  preferment  of  her  marriage  ;  to  his  son-in- 
law,  William  Hylton,  a  button  of  gold  with  a  pointed 
diamond  for  a  ring ;  to  his  daughter  Hylton,  an  agget  set 
in  gould  with  four  diamonds,  and  all  the  residue  of  his 
goods,  &c,  he  leaves  to  his  wife,  his  sole  executrix. 

Sir  John  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  wealth,  in  land 
and  in  goods,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
has  become  of  the  magnificent  old  "  greate  crosse  of 
gould,  sett  with  diamonds,"  and  other  of  the  precious 
family  heirlooms  mentioned.  His  widow,  Alice  Yorke, 
made  her  will  9th  August,  1575,  and  she  must  have  died 
shortly  afterwards.  She  mentions  her  son  William,  her 
daughters  (Mrs.)  Hylton,  Elizabeth,  and  (Mrs)  Fanshawe; 
her  son  Roland  "  beyond  the  seas,"  (doubtless  the  same 
who  served  as  a  commander  with  the  English  forces  in 
the  Netherlands;  see  Diet,  of  National  Biography),  to  whom 
she  leaves  £200  and  a  "  diamond  with  many  cuttes  "  ;  to 
Peter  Yorke  she  leaves  her  "greate  table  diamond"  ;  and 
mention  is  also  made  of  Win.  Paget,  and  "  cosin"  Bacon, 
his  wife,  George  Bonde.  Roger  Warfield,  &c,  and  the  title 
of  her  house  in  Pancake  Lane,  London,  to  be  sold  by  her 
executor,  William  Yorke,  for  the  performance  of  her  will. 
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Peter  Yorke  was  evidently  Sir  John's  eldest  son  {vide 
State  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.,  xv.,  99).  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  reside  at  Gowthwaite  Hall,  the  picturesque 
old  homestead  which  continued  to  be  the  chief  residence 
of  the  family  for  nearly  three  centuries  afterwards.  Peter 
appears  also  to  have  lived  at  Percival  Hall,  in  Appletre- 
wick,  as  in  his  will,  proved  1589,  he  bequeaths  to  his 
second  son,  Thomas  Yorke,  "a  tenement  called  Percevell's 
ferme,  now  in  my  own  occupacion,"  and  another  tenement 
"  which  is  yet  out  unexpired,  and  once  granted  to  the 
Abbott  (sic)  and  Convent  of  Bolton,  in  Yorkshire,  to  hold 
to  said  Thomas  for  his  life."  He  speaks  of  his  "  mynes 
of  lead,"  and  entreats  his  eldest  son,  John  Yorke,  to  have 
a  special  care  and  regard  for  the  same.  He  also  leaves 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  making  of  a 
tomb  for  his  father  Sir  John  Yorke,  and  himself.  The 
old  ancestral  homestead,  Percival  Hall,  wras  parted  with 
by  deed  of  assignment  in  1634,  but  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  re-purchased  by  the  present  owner  of  Bewerley. 

Gowthwaite  and  Richmond  (in  the  North  Riding)  con- 
tinued to  be  the  family  homes  until  Bewerley  Hall  was 
built  early  in  the  18th  century.  The  Hall  has  since  been 
much  enlarged.  Here  was  born  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1818,  whose  second  son,  Thomas 
Edward  Yorke,  Esq.,  is  the  present  head  of  the  family 
and  occupant  of  the  Hall.  He  is  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Bewerley  and  Ramsgill  in  Nidderdale,and  of  Appletrewick 
in  Craven.  He  is  chairman  of  the  West  Riding  Bench 
of  Magistrates  at  Pateley  Bridge,  a  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  West  Riding,  and  he  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1889.  The  pedigree  on  pages  494-5  traces  the 
lineage  back  for  four-and-a-half  centuries,  and  the  family  is 
moreover,  descended  royally  {vide  Burke's  Royal  Families) 
from  King  Edward  III.  through  four  generations  of  the 
Nevilles.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  saltire 
arms  of  the  Nevilles  wrere  borne  by  the  family  as  arms  of 
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affection  for  services  rendered  or  through  any  alliance 
with  that  house,  as  the  Yorke  saltire  appears  to  have  been 
borne  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  first  intermarriage  with 
the  Nevilles  in  the  16th  century.  The  Yorke  arms  are  : 
argent,  a  saltire,  azure  ;  crest  :  a  monkey's  head,  erased, 
proper  ;  motto  :  Per  meum  Deum  transilio  murum. 

Bewerley  Hall  is  probably  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  grange  of  Fountains  Abbey.  It  is  an  imposing 
structure,  built  partly  of  old  material  ;  the  oldest  portion 
being  that  between  the  towers,  where  is  a  modern  porch, 
surmounted  with  the  family  arms.  The  interior  apart- 
ments contain  many  objects  of  interest,  including  a  hand- 
some 17th  century  solid  silver  toilet  set  of  characteristic 
design,  bearing  the  Yorke  family  arms.  This  elegant  heir- 
loom was  a  wedding-gift  at  the  marriage  in  1680  of 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.  (the  family 
of  Lord  Ribblesdale),  with  Thomas  Yorke,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Richmond.  The  lady's  portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
hangs  in  the  dining  room.  In  this  room  are  other  inter- 
esting family  portraits,  including  (1)  Sir  Edward  Yorke 
(knighted  1591),  by  Cornelius  Jansen;  (2)  Jno.  Yorke,  Esq. 
of  Gowthwaite,  who  died  in  1757,  having  represented 
Richmond  in  Parliament  for  close  upon  half-a-century  ; 
(3)  His  wife,  the  Hon.  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  James, 
Lord  D'Arcy,*  both  portraits  by  Zeeman  ;  (4)  John 
Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Bewerley,  died  1813,  and  (5)  his  first 
wife,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Glynn,  Bart.,  of 
Hawar'den  (of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Premier),  portrait  by  Cotes,  dated  1765  ;  (6)  Mary,  wife 
of  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Bewerley  (married  1821),  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  (7)  Painting  by  Vandyck  of 
Maulgher  Norton,  Esq.,  of   St.  Nicholas,  Richmond, 

*  A  portrait  of  this  lady  is  at  Marske  Hall  in  Swaledale  ;  her 
sister  Elizabeth  was  second  wife  of  John  Hntton,  Esq.,  of  Marske. 
Eikewise  at  the  same  place  there  is  a  portrait  of  Mary,  second  wife 
of  James,  Lord  D'Arcy,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Hickes, 
of  Ruckhotts,  Essex  (Yorks.  Arched.  Journal,  Vol.  vi  ,  page  211). 
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whose  daughter,  Mary,  married  Sir  John  Yorke,  M.P. 
for  Richmond,  1 661-3  ;  (8)  Thomas  Edward  Yorke,  the 
present  owner  of  Bewerley,  painted  by  Jamyn  Brookes 
in  1897. 

The  site  of  the  Hall  is  well  chosen,  and  commands 
very  beautiful  prospects  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
enclosed  grounds  are  of  great  extent,  and  contain  many 
fine  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  gardens  about  the  Hall 
are  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  beauty,  the  summer 
display  of  bloom  being  especially  fine. 

There  is  no  restriction  to  an  exploration  of  the  adjacent 
scenery,  so  long  as  visitors  keep  to  the  paths  which 
traverse  the  woods  and  rugged  upland  gills  in  various 
directions.  Ravensgill,  Guisecliff,  and  the  Fish  Pond 
Wood  are  delightful  retreats  on  a  summer's  day.  There 
is  no  more  romantic  woodland  scenery  in  the  county  of 
broad  acres.  But  as  it  lies  within  the  private  estate  of 
Bewerley  Hall  application  must  be  made  at  the  Estate 
Office,  Bewerley. ::  Upon  gaining  admission  the  path 
conducts  by  a  plantation  of  fine  hollies,  larches,  and 
beeches  to  the  Fish  Pond  Wood.  This  is  a  sweet  little 
umbrage  ;  the  still  and  glassy  sheet  of  water  reflecting 
the  various  foliage  that  thickly  encloses  it.  Leaving  the 
pond  on  our  right  we  descend  to  the  road  at  the  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Middletongue,  and  crossing  the  Foss  Beck, 
which  here  joins  the  stream  flowing  from  Ravensgill,  we 
follow  up  the  main  path  high  above  the  sounding  water. 
In  a  little  time  the  summit  is  gained,  just  where  the  path 
divides,  under  a  massive  and  lofty  block  of  gritstone, 
clothed  with  moss  and  trees,  and  seeming  like  an  impreg- 
nable defence  to  some  Titanic  fortress.  The  view  hence 
down  the  glen  towards  Castlestead  is  exceedingly  fine, 
looking  through  a  sweep  of  thick  woods,  backed  by  distant 

*  Visitors  wishing  to  go  through  Ravensgill  only  are  admitted 
upon  application  to  the  gatekeeper  at  Middletongue.  There  is  a 
small  charge. 
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moors  with  the  black  crags  of  Brimham  curiously  outlined 
against  the  sky.  Of  this  rich  prospect  we  may  exclaim 
with  Wordsworth  : 

How  blest,  delicious  scene,  the  eye  that  greets 
Thy  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats, 
Beholds  the  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  that  scales 
Thy  cliffs  ! 

Ravensgill  is  never  more  charming  than  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  foliage  presents  a  rich  variety  of  colour,  and  the 
rocks,  with  their  delicate  tints  of  moss  and  lichen,  project- 
ing from  clumps  of  heather  and  fern,  make  tit-bits  that 
delight  the  eye  of  the  artist.  Many  rare  species  of  plants 
are  found  in  this  fine  glen.  A  rough  track  follows  the 
stream  upwards  to  a  wooden  bridge,  whence  the  path, 
southwards,  goes  over  the  open  moor  to  the  singular  ruin 
called  "  Yorke's  Folly,"  or  "  Three  Stoops,"  an  old  erec- 
tion due  to  the  fanciful  yet  generous  design  of  a  member 
of  the  Yorke  family  of  Bewerley.  It  was  built  at  a  time 
when  work  was  scarce  in  the  district ;  the  idea  being  to 
give  it  the  semblance  to  an  old  ruined  tower  or  fortress, 
such  as  one  sees  in  similar  positions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  ruin  has  been  a  familiar  landmark  for  many 
generations,  and  though  parts  have  succumbed,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  strong  blasts  of  this  exposed  situation, 
it  was  not  until  a  very  stormy  night,  November  17th, 
1893,  that  the  largest  of  the  columns  (having  yard  thick 
walls)  wholly  gave  way,  and  became  a  ruinous  heap. 
The  spot  consequently  has  now  only  two  of  the  stoops 
remaining.  From  this  point  there  is  a  very  wide  view  ; 
York  Minster  being  visible,  thirty  miles  distant.  A  short 
distance  below  are  the  crags  of  GuiseclifT  with  the  pictur- 
esque GuiseclifT  Tarn,  situated  in  a  beautifully-retired 
dell,  which  one  may  be  tempted  to  associate  with  those 
mythical  sprites,  the  fairies. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


From  Pateley  Bridge  to  Wath  in  Bishopside. 


HE  trip  from  Pateley  Bridge  to  Ramsgill 
through  Wath  village  and  woods,  and  by  the 
waters  of  Gowthwaite  (6  miles),  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  the  dale.  It  may  be  made  by 
rail,  or  by  road  through  Low  Green,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  or  the  shortest  way  to  Wath  (2  miles)  is  by  the 
field-path  near  the  new  line  of  railway  on  the  same  river- 
bank.  But  the  most  varied  is  that  by  the  field-path  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bridge  at  Pateley,  having  the  river 
on  the  right,  and  after  passing  the  lead-rolling  mill, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Hutchinsons,  reach  the  high- 
road opposite  Heathfield  Lane.  Here  is  a  flax-mill, 
which  is  driven  by  a  very  large  water  wheel,  whence  the 
wild  scenery  of  Merryfield  Glen,  with  its  old  lead-work- 
ings, may  be  visited. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  about  a  half-mile  from  Pateley 
Bridge,  stands  the  attractive  mansion  of  Grassfield, 
forming  part  of  the  Bewerley  Hall  estates.  It  was  up 
to  1884  the  property  and  home  of  the  Hutchinsons,  an 
old  Cumberland  family  long  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alston.  John  Hutchinson  of  Alston  was  the 
first  to  settle  in  Nidderdale.  He  was  born  in  1722,  and 
married  Ann  Hilton,  of  Alston,  in  1753,  and  died  at 
Hareneld  in  1802.  He  was  buried  at  Middlesmoor.  His 
son,  Teasdale  Hilton  Hutchinson,  married  a  daughter  of 
Simon  Hanley,  of  Helks,  near  Ramsgill,  who  owned  a 
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good  deal  of  property  in  that  neighbourhood.  There  is  a 
family  tradition  that  some  of  these  Hanleys  went  to 
Eugene  Aram's  school.  Mr.  Teasdale  Hutchinson  re- 
sided at  Harefield  from  about  1795  until  he  built  Grassfield 
House  in  1810,  where  he  died  in  1845,  aged  77.  He  had 
an  interest  in  some  lead-mines  at  Greenhow  Hill,  which 
he  managed,  as  part  owner,  until  the  end  of  his  days. 
One  of  his  sons,  the  late  Mr.  Hanley  Hutchinson,  J. P., 
who  was  born  at  Harefield  in  18 10,  resided  at  Grassfield 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Ripon  in  1891,  at 
which  time  he  was  the  oldest  acting  magistrate  of  the 
Ripon  division  of  the  West  Riding.  He  married  at 
Stirling  in  1846,  Charlotte  Maria,  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Robert  Burn,  R.N.,  and  she  died  in  March,  1905,  in  her 
90th  year.    They  had  a  family  of  three  sons. 

For  about  eight  years  (1887-95)  Grassfield  House  was 
tenanted  by  Major  John  H.  Metcalfe,  J. P.  (see  page  471), 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  by  Mr.  Francis  Collins,  M.D., 
retired  Brigade-Surgeon  in  the  army.  Dr.  Collins  is 
widely  known  for  his  zeal  and  skill  in  Yorkshire  history 
and  genealogy,  and  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows 
by  his  careful  transcripts  and  able  editing  of  parish 
registers,  and  especially  of  several  volumes  of  the  learned 
publications  of  the  Surtees  Society.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  old  and  well-known  family  of  Collins,  of  Knares- 
borough,  who  prove  lineal  descent  from  the  ancient  family 
of  Knaresburgh,  and  who  are  now  the  real  representatives 
of  that  family.  The  pedigree  of  Knaresburgh  is  recorded 
on  page  338. 

Shortly  we  enter  Wath,  not  now  by  an  ancient  ford,  as 
the  name  implies,  but  by  an  old  pack-horse  bridge  over 
the  Nidd.  This  bridge  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the 
monks  of  Fountains,  and  was  formerly  too  narrow  to 
admit  the  passage  of  an  ordinary  cart.  To  avoid  the 
circuit  by  Pateley  Bridge,  farmers  have  been  known  to 
take  their  carts  over  by  removing  one  wheel  and  pushing 
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the  axle  along  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
continued  a  horse  and  foot-bridge  only  until  1890,  when 
it  was  widened  by  public  subscription. 

Wath,  which  is  just  within  the  township  of  Fountains 
Earth,  is  a  charming  little  centre  for  excursions.  It  has  a 
nice-looking  inn  near  the  new  railway-station,  that  was 
formerly  a  farm-house,  but  when  the  Bradford  Water- 
works were  begun  in  1895,  the  house  was  converted  into 
an  inn  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  It  has  since  been 
improved,  and  a  permanent  license  obtained.  Half-a- 
century  ago  there  was  another  inn  in  the  village,  but  this 
was  done  away  with  many  years  ago.  Formerly  there  was 
some  amount  of  cotton-spinning  carried  on  in  the  village, 
but  the  old  factory,  still  standing,  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  corn-mill. 

The  principal  house  here  is  "  Sigsworth,"  the  property 
and  residence  of  Eustace- H.  Barlow,  Esq.,  J. P.,  who  is  a 
large  landowner  in  the  district.  Sigsworth  was  one  of 
several  granges  in  this  township  belonging  to  Fountains 
Abbey,  and  singularly  is  one  of  the  only  three  places — 
Ripley,  Syxforthe,  and  Middlesmore—  which  is  deemed 
worthy  of  mention  on  "  Nyd  flu.,"  above  Knaresborough, 
in  John  Speed's  old  map  of  Yorkshire,  dated  1627.  The 
name  is  variously  spelled  Syxforth,  Sexforth,  Sixford,  and 
later  Sigsworth.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  A.-S. 
personal  name  Secg.  gen.  Secges,  and  forth,  a  road  or  way. 
In  A.-S.  charters  a  road  to  a  man's  house,  which  crosses 
a  beck  or  a  rivulet,  no  matter  how  wide,  is  called  after 
him  who  lives  there.  The  ancient  grange  farm,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  Moor,  stands  above  the  wild,  deep 
glen  of  Doubergill,  about  700  feet  above  the  valley.  An 
ancient  bridle-road  traverses  the  moor  from  Ramsgill  by 
Dallowgill  or  Dallow  Moor,  and  some  of  the  old  stone- 
posts,  or  way-marks,  doubtless  erected  by  the  monks, 
still  exist.  At  the  enclosure  of  the  moor  in  1856  an  old 
paved  road,  about  five  feet  wide,  was  discovered,  and  part 
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of  it  was  dug  up  and  used  in  building  the  adjoining  walls. 
The  road  ran  in  the  direction  of  Bouthwaite  from  Potter 
Lane  in  Dallowgill,  and  in  all  probability  is  the  ancient 
"  causeway  of  Dal,"  mentioned  in  the  early  grant  to 
Fountains  Abbey  on  page  371.  In  1540,  after  the  Disso- 
lution, the  grange  of  Sixforth  was  valued  at  100s.  per 
annum.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  the  home  of  the 
Moorhouses.  Thomas  Moorhouse,  of  Sigsworth  Grange, 
yeoman,  by  will  dated  12th  Oct.,  1634,  disposes  of  all  his 
right  and  term  "  in  my  farm  at  Sixforth  ;  my  title  in  the 
Wiseings  and  Stubbed  Nooke,"  and  all  his  right  "to  the 
Toot-hill  and  High  Green."  An  adjoining  rocky  enclosure 
is  called  Robin  Hood's  Park,  and  in  the  wood  below 
there  is  an  excellent  spring  called  Robin  Hood's  Well  ; 
no  evidence,  however,  is  forthcoming  to  connect  the  bold 
outlaw  with  these  parts. 

Mr.  Barlow's  house  was  formerly  the  shooting-lodge 
for  the  moor.  It  contains  much  old  oak  furniture  and 
other  interesting  family  relics,  including  several  portraits 
of  the  Thorntons  of  Allerton  Mauleverer.  Amongst  the 
latter  is  an  old  engraving  of  Lt.-Col.  Thornton,  roebuck- 
shooting  in  the  Forest  of  Glenmore,  "  with  the  only 
twelve-barrelled  rifle  ever  made."  The  gardens  adjoining 
the  house  are  beautifully  kept,  and  are  specially  note- 
worthy for  possessing  perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
Auracaria  imbvicata,  or  "monkey-tree,"  in  the  North  of 
England.  This  well -grown  tree  was  planted  about  48 
years  ago,  and  is  now  47  feet  high,  and  girths  10  feet  at 
the  base,  and  6  feet  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Chili,  and  forms  a  magnificent  forest- 
belt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Andes,  where  mature  specimens 
occasionally  attain  a  height  of  250  feet.*    The  Sigsworth 

*  In  the  Nursery-grounds,  opposite  the  hotel,  at  Onchan,  near 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  is  growing  a  "monkey-tree" 
which  was  planted  about  1845.  It  is  now  nearly  60  feet  high,  and 
its  trunk  girths  8  feet  5  inches.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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estate  has  been  the  property  of  the  Barlow  family  for 
about  a  century,  and  was  inherited  by  the  late  Edmund 
Barlow,  Esq.,  from  his  great  uncle,  George  Francis  Bar- 
low, Esq.,  who  died  in  1853.    The  pedigree  below  shews 

Mary,  dau.  of  (i)=pFrancis  Barlow,  of  Middle-=p(2)  Elizabeth, 
Cooke.         thorpe  Hall,  co.  York  ;  High         dau.  of 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  1735  ;       — .  Carter, 
b.  1690;  d.  21st  Nov.,  1771 
bd.  at  Dringhouses. 


Thomas.  Samuel= 
Ann=Handasyde  Francis. 
Francis^=Alathea,  dau.  of  of 

Hy.  Masterman  Middle- 
of  Settrington  thorpe 
Hall,  co.  York,  Hall. 
Esq. 


Mary,  eldest  George^ 
dau.  of  Col.  Wm. 
Thornton,  M.P., 

of  Thorn ville 
Royal  (now  Aller- 
ton  Park) ,  co .  York 

patron  of  Kirk 
Deighton  Ch  ,  &c, 


t~" n — 1 
John. 
Charles. 
3  others. 


n  

Henry. 

Rev.  George -^Harriet 


Francis,  rec- 
tor of  Burgh 
and  Sotterley 
co.  Suffolk, 
d.  1847. 

r  1  1  1 

Edmund,  Francis 
inherited  Henry, 
Sigsworth  John, 
from  his  and 
great-uncle,  others 

G.F.B., 
d.at  Black 
heath, 
1879. 


Mount, 

of 
Wasing 
Berks. 


 1 

Juliana, 
md. 
M. 
Robin- 
son. 


George  Francis 
of  Hampton  & 
Wetherby,  co. 
York,  md.  1787, 
owned  Sigsworth, 
in  Nidderdale  ; 
d.  1853-  rJ 
  Maria 


George^ 
Barne, 
b.  1805, 
d.  1847. 


George  (poet), 
of  London, 
[vix.  T906). 


Frederick, b. at  Burgh 
Suffolk  ;  Col.  of  the 

Suffolk  Artillery 
Militia  ;  d.  at  Has- 
keton,  Suffolk,  1897. 

1  J 

Eustace  Hepburn,  b 


Maria  Fortes- 
cue,  dau.  of  Rt. 
Hon.  J  as.  For- 

tescue  (Lord 
Clermont),  and 
widow  of  Capt. 
Sloper  ;  b.  1763. 
d.  unmd. 
Cordelia,  dau 
of  Rev.  Thos. 

Maude, 
Burley  Hall, 
Wharfedale. 


Francis  William,  Cecilia  A.= 
William,  b.  Jan.,  Frances,  b. 
b.  1775.      1776.      1776;  md. 

1817 ;  d.  1879. 


at  Hasketon, 
Suffolk  ;  of  Sigsworth,  Nidderdale 
{vix.  1906). 
-A  m- , 

=Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jas.  Parke,  Andrew 
b.  1782  ;  ktd.  1828  ;  created  Henry 
Baron  Wensleydale  1856  ;  Thomas 
d.  25th  Feb.,  1868.     Mary  Ann 


Thomas. 
Thos.  James. 
James. 

(all  d.  young). 
Cecilia  Anne, 
md.  1841,  Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley, 
Bart.  ;  she  d.  1845. 


Mary  Priscilla  Harriet, 
md.  1842  the 
Hon.  Chas.  W.  G. 

Howard,  M  P, 
5th  son  of  George. 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 


Charlotte  Alice,  md. 
Hon.  William  Lowther, 
25  years  M.P.  for  West- 
morland ;  has  issue  Rt.  Hon. 
James  Wm.  Lowther,  M.P. 
b.  1855  ;  Under-Sec.  of 


Foreign  Affairs,  1! 


Speaker 


of  the  House  of  Commons  since  1895. 
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various  family  connections  with  the  Thorntons,  of  Thorn- 
ville  Royal  {see  p.  142),  Lord  Wensleydale,  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Wm.  Lowther,  M.P.,  the  present  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

To  Wath  belongs  the  distinction  of  possessing  two  of  the 
smallest  places  of  worship  of  England.  The  Protestant 
Mission  Church,  erected  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Stewart,  late  vicar  of 
Ramsgill,  has  a  neat  interior  measuring  25^  feet  by  18J 
feet.  The  other  little  religious  edifice  is  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  which  is  built  up  to  a  row  of  cottages  close  to 
the  main  road  in  the  village  of  Wath.  It  has  seat  room 
for  about  80  worshippers  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  small 
gallery  above  will  accommodate  an  additional  40.  The 
longest  dimensions  are  25  feet  by  21  feet,  the  total  base- 
ment area  being  about  260  square  feet.*  Prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  chapel  in  1859  services  were  conducted  in 
two  cottages  in  the  village. 

The  Wath  Woods,  through  which  there  is  a  public 
road,  are  very  charming,  especially  in  the  spring-time, 
when  primroses  and  other  floral  wildings  are  in  bloom. 
They  clothe  the  sides  of  the  romantic  Doubergill,  where 
there  is  a  fine  waterfall,  to  view  which  permission 
must  be  obtained.  During  the  great  flood  in  October, 
1892,  when  the  present  writer  was  in  this  district,  the 
whole  ravine  was  choked  with  the  foaming  waters,  and 
not  a  boulder  was  visible.  A  large  block  of  sandstone 
was  then  detached  from  the  cliff  above  and  now  lies  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  was  in  these  woods,  about 
i860,  that  the  fomard,  or  marten-cat  (Martes  sylvatica), 
was  last  seen  in  Nidderdale.  The  animal  was  shot  and 
is  now  preserved  by  Mr.  Barlow  at  Sigsworth.  The  beck 
makes  a  very  sharp  descent  from  Dallowgill  Moor  (1100 
feet),  and  the  ravine  in  some  parts  of  its  course  is  very 

*  Perhaps  the  smallest  religious  edifice  in  England  is  the  Protes- 
tant Church  at  Lullington  in  Sussex,  which  measures  i6|by  16  feet. 
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precipitous.  In  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  monastery  of 
Fountains,  by  the  first  Roger  de  Mowbray,  it  is  called 
Iwdenbec,  and  there  is  an  old  farmstead  high  up  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gill  called  Yeadon,  another  form  of  this 
ancient  name.  Locally  it  is  pronounced  Eadon,  the 
prefix  indicating  "  water."  Ivegate  has  probably  the 
same  origin,  denoting  the  gate  or  way  to  the  water. 

Another  nice  round-walk  of  about  a  mile  is  by  the 
Masham  road  by  High  Wath,  whence  a  public  path  goes 
by  Tub  House  on  to  the  Yeadon  road,  close  to  the  farm- 
house, returning  by  the  cart-road  to  the  village.  The 
Bishopside  Moors  above  Yeadon  (1200  feet)  extend  to 
Skell  Grain,  which  divides  them  from  Dallowgill  Moors. 
The  latter  are  famed  in  an  old  18th  century  hunting-song 
called  the  Dallowgill  Hunt,  which  describes  how  the 
hounds  did  chase  reynard  from  Ray  Car,  swift  over  crag 
and  dale — 

Away  went  the  fox  to  Wanley  Gill, 

The  hounds  they  followed  with  free  good  will. 

Then  over  the  hills  as  fierce  as  fire, 

To  Arnagill  in  Mashamshire  ; 

But  reynard  could  not  there  abide, 

So  crossed  Coombe  Fell  by  Benjy  Guide. 

Thence  from  Backstone  Gill  he  swam  the  Nidd,  and  over 
Ramsgill  Bent  beyond  Craven  bounds  to  Hebden — a  run 
of  over  fifty  miles  ;  concluding  with  the  note  that  the 
hounds  that  ran  so  gallantly  will  still  be  kept  at  Dallow- 
gill. At  this  time  the  Inglebys  were  living  at  Dallowgill, 
one  of  whom,  Thomas  Ingleby,  did  a  wooing  go  over  hill 
and  dale  to  the  same  brave  fox's  covert  at  Hebden  in 
Craven.  Eventually  he  brought  his  bride,  Mary  Rathmell 
(of  an  old  Hebden  family),  to  the  altar  of  Linton  Church, 
where  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  18th  April,  1751.  But 
there  was  doubtless  a  house  at  Dallowgill  centuries 
before  this  time,  as  in  the  Poll-tax  for  Nidderdale,  a.d. 
1378,  I  find  the  name  of  Ricardus  de  Dala  and  his  wife. 
Is  this  the  origin  of  the  surname  Dallow  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


From  Wath  to  Ramsgill. 

HE  Doubergill  and  Skell  Becks  constitute  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  township  of  Foun- 
tains Earth,  which  extends  far  up  the  Dale  on 
the  east  side  of  Nidd  to  beyond  Goyden  Pot 
cavern.  The  whole  township  in  monastic  times  was 
lorded  by  Fountains  Abbey,  and  with  it  were  the  granges 
or  dairy-farms  of  Sigsworth,  West  Holme  and  East 
Holme  Houses,  Calfal  House,  Bouthwaite,  Sikes,  Loft- 
house,  and  Thwaite  House. 

From  Wath  there  is  a  very  pleasant  footpath  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  Gowthwaite  reservoir  to  Ramsgill  (3  m.), 
passing  on  the  way  several  of  these  granges.  On  a  fine, 
clear  day  this  is  a  delightful  ramble,  the  path  skirting  the 
lake-like  water  for  more  than  two  miles,  enclosed  by  a 
charming  landscape,  and  where,  too,  many  a  rare  bird 
may  often  be  seen  hovering  above  or  skimming  upon  the 
bright  and  breezy  expanse.  From  Wath  we  ascend  the 
road  through  the  wood,  which  goes  by  Wrood  Top  farm  ; 
then  across  the  lofty  viaduct  made  by  the  Bradford 
Corporation  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  roadway  that  was  done 
away  with  when  the  quarry  of  splendid  sandstone,  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  great  reservoir  embankment,  was 
opened  here  about  ten  years  ago.  There  is  a  charming 
peep  at  the  top  of  the  road  overlooking  the  lake,  and  a 
footpath  will  be  noticed  here  leading  by  the  embankment 
and  through  the  fields  back  to  Wath. 
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Before  the  reservoir  was  made  large  mounds  or  hum- 
mocks of  gravel,  sand,  and  rolled  stones  were  conspicuous 
in  the  valley  bottom,  these  being  relics  of  the  great  Ice 
Age.  They  have  not  been  disturbed  and  constitute  an 
excellent  natural  breakwater  in  times  of  flood,  or  when 
the  waters  of  the  lake  are  lashed  by  the  high  winds  which 
sweep  down  the  valley,  sometimes  with  great  fury.  The 
mounds  have  been  apparently  thrown  up  in  post-glacial 
times,  when  after  the  melting  of  the  ice,  the  valley  was 
filled  with  deep  water  ;  the  tributary  glens,  likewise, 
discharging  immense  volumes,  which  meeting  opposing 
currents,  threw  up  these  hillocks  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  sand-bank  is  formed  at  the  present  day  in  an  estuary 
or  arm  of  the  sea.  High  above  the  woods  on  our  right, 
rise  the  Sigsworth  Crags  and  moors,  whose  summits  are 
nearly  iooo  feet  above  the  valley,  and  these  crags  and 
moors  have  no  doubt  been  rent  and  glaciated  by  the 
passing  of  the  ice.  In  the  Bogs  Valley  gardens  at 
Harrogate  there  is  a  fine  glaciated  boulder  of  quartzose 
grit  over  a  ton  in  weight,  dug  up  on  the  Stray  in  1896, 
and  which  in  all  probability  was  transported  thither  by 
the  glacier  from  Sigsworth  Crags,  or  it  may  have  been 
from  Brimham.  . 

Proceeding  by  the  lake-path  to  Ramsgill  we  pass  the 
sites  of  Fowl  House  and  Low  Holme,  two  farmsteads 
that  had  to  be  removed  when  the  reservoir  was  made. 
High  or  West  Holme  House  still  stands,  and  has  been 
tenanted  by  the  Layfield  family  for  several  generations. 
The  ancient  pre-Reformation  homestead  (Appendix  vii.) 
stood  on  a  site  nearer  the  lake,  and  was  pulled  down 
when  the  present  house  was  built  in  181 7.  Both  the 
Holme  Houses  were  possessions  of  Fountains  Abbey, 
and  were  valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  £3  6s.  8d.  each. 

Presently  we  arrive  at  Calfal  or  Covil  Houses,  as  now 
called,  where  was  another  ancient  grange  belonging  to 
Fountains  Abbey.    In  monastic  and  other  documents  the 
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name  is  variously  spelled  Calfall,  Calval,  Calfhull,  Cavil, 
and  now  Covil,  a  word,  I  think,  derived  from  the  Teut. 
calf  (calf)  and  feld  (field).  There  is  a  Cavil,  near  How- 
den,  in  Holderness,  which  is  written  '  Cafeld  '  in  King 
Eadgar's  charter,  a.d.  959  (v.  Kemble's  Codex  Diplom. 
JEvi.  Sax.,  vol.  iii.,  page  454),  which  is  corrupted  in 
Domesday  to  Cheuede,  the  '  u  1  being  substituted  for  1  f,' 
and  the  '  1 '  omitted,  while  the  later  Normans  wrote  the 


Covill  House  Grange,  Fountains  Earth. 


name  very  similarly  to  our  Nidderdale  spelling  of  Cavil. 
The  name  of  Thomas  de  Kaivill  appears  in  the  Pipe  Roll 
of  1st  Richard  I.  (1190).  Such  a  toponymical  substitu- 
tion of  the  Norman  '  vill '  or  1  ville  '  for  the  Teut.  '  feld  1 
is  not  uncommon. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1539,  a  moiety 
of  "  Calfall  Howse  "  was  in  the  occupation  of  William 
Benson,  and  comprised  a  "  mansion  house,"  with  other 
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edifices  and  garthings,  &c,  called  Cow  Close,  Calf  Close, 
Deere  Falls,  the  Holme,  &c,  with  common  of  pasture  on 
the  moors,  the  whole  worth  by  year  70s.  (See  App.  ix.) 
The  other  moiety  was  held  by  Miles  Benson,  and  included 
a  tenement,  with  edifice,  garths,  &c,  called  Cow  Close, 
Calfall,  Byerbek  Close,  Dere  salez,  the  Holme,  &c,  with 
common  of  pasture,  all  worth  by  year  70s. 

After  the  Reformation  several  generations  of  the  Inman 
family  lived  at  Covill  Houses,  and  in  or  between  161 7  and 
1626  John  Inman,  then  living  here,  bought  both  moieties 
of  the  estate.  (App.  iii. — xv.)  He  was  implicated  in 
the  strife  between  King  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  and 
suffered  severely  for  the  aid  he  rendered  the  King 
(App.  xi.)  The  old  homesteads  have  been  renovated  and 
largely  rebuilt,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  Bradford 
Corporation.  Parts  remain  of  seventeenth  century  work, 
and  over  a  door  of  the  more  westerly  house  is  inscribed 
!DF  1685.  The  property  had  then  passed  from  the  Inmans. 
(App.  xv.)  I  append  a  view  of  one  of  the  old  homesteads, 
which  stands  amid  the  picturesque  umbrage  of  Covill 
House  Gill,  whence  a  turburlent  hill-beck  flows  by  the 
buildings  to  join  the  Nidd  a  short  distance  below.  About 
1574,  when  a  survey  was  made  of  all  woods  and  plantings 
belonging  to  the  granges  in  Nidderdale,  then  the  property 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  there  were  at  Covill  Houses, 
by  estimation,  12  acres  of  wood-ground  replenished  with 
hollies,  hazels,  and  alders  of  twenty  years'  growth.  These 
were  valued  at  10s.  an  acre,  and  in  addition,  32  oaks  were 
set  down  as  worth  iod.  a  tree,  a  price  that  affords  an 
interesting  comparison  with  the  value  of  such  woodland 
at  the  present  day. 

A  short  walk  from  Covill  Houses  brings  us  to  the 
pleasant  little  hamlet  of  Bouthwaite,  where  the  monks  of 
Fountains  had  another  of  their  granges.  No  doubt  this 
has  been  a  place  of  habitation  from  the  days  of  the 
roving  Vikings,  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  as  the 
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name  plainly  signifies.  In  the  prefix  we  have  the  old 
Norse  bit  (the  "  u  "  rhymes  with  "  cow  "),  which  means  an 
inhabited  farmstead,  including  its  pastures  and  stock, 
which  may  be  equated  with  the  present  German  ban 
(pron.  as  above),  meaning  farm-land,  cultivation.  In 
Icelandic,  "  taka  vith  bui  "  means  to  take  to  a  farm.  It 
may  be  noted  that  all  such  names  in  Nidderdale  as 
Doubergill,  Dougill,  Bouthwaite,  and  Gouthwaite  or 
Gowthwaite,*  the  "ou"  is  pronounced  like  "ow"  in  cow, 
and  in  the  essentially  Scand.  Lake  District  of  Westmor- 
land, &c,  the  country-folk  invariably  utter  the  "  Bow  " 
in  Bowness  the  same  way.  The  Scand.  thveit,  a  clearing 
made  for  cultivation,  is  connected  with  thirta,  a  word  in 
the  Edda  for  "axe,"  and  Anglo-Saxon  thwitan,  to  chop  or 
cut,  whence  thwitel,  our  Nidderdale  whittle,  a  carving  knife. 

In  the  survey  made  shortly  after  the -Dissolution,  "  Bour- 
thate  Graunge  "  is  declared  to  be  in  the  holding  of  Robert 
Smyth,  and  closes  appurtenant  are  named  Longesyd, 
the  Arks,  the  Stubbinge,  New  Ing,  Forshote,  Brigge- 
holme,  Eroding,  Littell  Ing,  Crokydholme,  Orpings 
Fauld,  Hesyllhirst,  Bromerhouse  fall,  Hethercalfe  fall, 
When  carre,  Thestefeld,  Irishe  close,  &c,  the  whole 
worth  yearly  £12.  Subsequently  the  estate  was  sold  in 
parcels,  and  by  indenture  dated  1592,  William  Gresham 
conveyed  to  John  Tophane  (of  Thripland),  William 
Inman,  John  Bayne  (App.  viii.),  Roger  Thackray,  Thomas 
Bucke,  and  Christopher  Rayner,  the  elder,  all  of  the 
parish  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  the  grange  called  Westholme 
House,  with  lands,  &c,  thereto  belonging,  and  parcels  of 
the  granges  called  Burthwaite  and  Lofthouse,  with  their 
appurtenances,  for  the  sum  of  ^710  sterling,  paid  prior 
to  the  ensealing  of  the  said  indenture. 

The  old  grange  at  Bouthwaite  was  for  many  genera- 
tions the  property  and  home  of  the  Inmans,  connections 

*  Gowthwaite  is  probably  an  exception,  this  name  anciently 
having  been  spelled  Golthwaite,  Goldthwaite,  &c.    Sec  post. 
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of  the  well-known  recent  owners  of  the  In  man  Line  of 
Steamers.  William  Inman  was  living  at  the  grange  in 
1587  (App.  vi.),  and  his  will,  dated  1614,  shews  he  had 
already  left  to  his  son  Robert,  the  bulk  of  his  property  at 
Bouthwaite  (App.  ix.)  It  is  this  Robert  who  is  known  as 
"  Bold  Robin  of  Bouthwaite,"  and  he  was  concerned  in  the 
fracas  with  the  Parliament  soldiers  at  Pateley  Bridge  in 
1648  (App.  xiv.)    He  is  moreover  credited  with  having 


Bouthwaite  Grange. 

slain  several  thieves  in  his  own  house  at  Bouthwaite,  and 
the  weapon  (a  dagger)  alleged  to  have  been  used  in  this 
conflict  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  the  family  until  last 
century,  when  it  was  sold.    (App.  xv.) 

Robert's  daughter,  Grace  Inman,  married  twice  (1)  to 
Captain  Anthony  Beckwith  (App.  xvi.),  whose  son  John 
Beckwith,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Charles 
Fairfax,  of  Menston,  younger  brother  of  Ferdinando, 
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Lord  Fairfax,  General  of  the  Northern  Forces  of  the 
Parliament,  1642-5;  (2)  to  Phillip  Richardson,  gent., 
(App.  xii.),  whose  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  Fairfax,  of  Fewston,  the  poet  and  translator  of 
Tasso  (App.  xvi.) 

"  Bold  Robin  "  died  in  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Inman,  one  of  his  sons,  who  made  his  will  at 
Bouthwaite  in  1670,  leaving  his  land  there  to  his  eldest 

son,  Robert  Inman,  whose  in- 


paternal  homestead  down  to  1830  or  later  (App.  xvi.). 

The  grange  estate  in  recent  times  belonged  to  the 
Barkers  of  Masham,  and  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr. 
Matthew  M.  Barker,  who  died  in  1898,  sold  it  to  Wm. 
Craven  Rockcliffe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  Hull,  the  present 
proprietor.  Dr.  Rockliffe  is  lineally  descended  from  the 
Cravens  of  Lofthouse,  in  Nidderdale,  and  owns  an  estate 
there  held  by  his  ancestors  in  the  17th  century. 

The  tenant  of  Bouthwaite  for  the  past  twelve  years  is 
Mr.  Edward  Thackeray,  who  descends  from  a  family 
resident  in  Ramsgill  for  many  centuries. 


itials,  and  the  date  1673,  mav 
still  be  seen  over  a  doorway  of 
the  old  grange.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) Robert  left  no  son,  and 
the  grange  most  probably  went 
to  his  younger  brother  Charles 
Inman,  whose  son,  Charles,  was 
the  next  successor.  The  latter's 
initials  and  those  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Phillip 
Rooke,  of  Burton,  gent.,  together 
with  the  date  1720,  appear  over 
the  front  door  of  the  picturesque 
old  grange.  Charles  Inman  died 
1749,  and  the  family  continued 
to  hold  lands  with  the  ancient 


Doorway 
Bouthwaite  Grange. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


In  the  Township  of  Stonebeck  Down. 

HIS  ancient,  wide,  and  picturesque  township  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Nidd  for 
more  than  five  miles,  extending  from  Foster 
Beck,  below  Heathfield,  northwards  to  How 
Stean,  and  westwards  roughly  by  the  watershed  between 
Wharfe  and  Nidd.  The  area  embraced  is  nearly  13,000 
acres,  more  than  half  of  which  is  wild,  uncultivated 
moorland,  the  haunts  of  grouse  and  curlew,  whose  whirr 
and  cries,  with  the  murmuring  hill-becks  and  the  bleatings 
of  mountain-sheep,  alone  disturb  the  solitudes  of  these 
vast  uplands.  The  largest  human  population  the  town- 
ship has  ever  known  was  in  1821,  when  it  numbered  568 
persons,  or  about  22  acres  to  a  soul.  At  this  time  the 
whole  township,  with  the  exception  of  three  farms,  was 
possessed  by  the  family  of  Yorke. 

In  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  times  the  only  import- 
ant centre  of  population  in  the  township,  and  the  only 
place  in  Nidderdale  above  Pateley  Bridge  and  Bewerley 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  Conqueror's  great  inquest,  is 
Higrefeld  (now  Heathfield),  which  had  two  carucates  of 
land  worked  by  two  ploughs,  hence  there  had  been  about 
160  acres  under  cultivation,  but  then,  1083-6,  all  was 
waste.  It  was  held  by  the  Norman  Berenger,  son  of 
Robert  de  Todeni,  a  chieftain  who  sprang  from  a  place  of 
that  name  near  the  river  Seine,  opposite  to  the  ancient 
Chateau  Gaillard,  built  by  our  chivalrous  King  Richard 
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Lion  Heart.  Robert  de  Todeni  built  Belvoir  Castle,  and 
was  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland. 

Above  Heathfield  there  had  been  a  few  farms  existing 
before  the  Conquest,  yet  little  land  had  been  in  tillage ;  it 
was  mostly  moor  and  woodland,  the  haunts  of  wild  deer, 
wolf,  boar,  polecat,  &c.  At  the  death  of  Berenger,  these, 
at  that  time  not  very  valuable  possessions,  appear  to 
have  descended  to  Geoffrey  de  Mowbray,  whose  sister 
Amicia  had  married  Roger,  son  of  William  d'Albini, 
eldest  brother  of  Berenger  de  Todeni.  The  following 
(hitherto  unrecorded)  pedigree  will  make  the  descent 
clear  : 

Randolph,  lord  of  To  Jerri  - 
on  the  Seine,  s.  of  Rouen.  | 

i  J 

Robert  de  Todeni=FAdela. 
Had  (a.d.  1083-6)  78  manors, 
including  2  in  Yorkshire  ;  d.  1088  | 


William  (de  Albini)=F=  Berenger,  reed,  from  the  Geoffrey,  dau.  md. 


of  Belvoir  Castle, 
co.  Leicester. 


Conq.  the  Yorks.  estates  Robert.  Hubert 
of  Gamel  and  Turbrand,  de  Rye 

incl.  the  Forest  of  Nidderdale.      (co.  Line.) 


Roger  d' Albini=pAmicia  de  Geoffrey  de  Mowbray,  Roger  de=p 
Had  estates      j  Mowbray.   Bishop  of  Coutances  ;     Mowbray  j 

chiefly  in  Leices-  |  d.  1093.  ,  ' 

tershire  &  Lines.  |  Robert,  Earl  of  Northum- 

1  ,  berland  ;  d.  1125. 

Yvilliam=Maud,  dau.  of     Nigel  d'  Albini=(i)  Maude. 
d'Albini.  j  Roger  Bigod.       d.  ante  1130;  =p(2)  Gundreda. 

 J  succeeded  to 

\Villiam=pAdeliza,  Queen      estates  of  Earl 
^Dowager  of  England.  Robert. 
a  quo  Earls  of  Arundel  r 


(now  represented  by  Lord    Roger  d'Albini  (assumed  name  of  Mow- 
Mowbray,  Segrave  and       bray),  founder  of  Byland  Abbey,  lord 
Stourton).  of  Nidderdale,  &c  ;  died  1202. 

'J "he  above  Geoffrey  de  Mowbray  was  the  celebrated 
warrior-bishop,  who  fought  at  Hastings  and  assisted  at 
the  Coronation  of  the  Conqueror.  At  his  death  in  1093 
his  280  vills  or  manors  descended  to  his  nephew  Robert, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  but  on  attainder  of  the  latter 


for  rebellion,  they  were  by  Henry  I.  conferred  upon 
Nigel,  father  of  the  celebrated  Roger  de  Mowbray,  who 
succeeded  to  a  vast  property,  as  recorded  in  the  account 
of  Bewerley.  The  said  Roger  de  Mowbray,  soon  after 
he  had  founded  Byland  Abbey  in  1140,  gave  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  pasture  for  eighty  mares  and  their  foals 
within  the  Forest  of  Higrefeld  (Heathfield),  and  the 
monks,  who  were  careful  farmers,  doubtless  built  a 
keeper's  lodge  within  this  territory,  which  is  known  to 
this  day  as  Colt  House.  A  little  later  they  obtained 
pannage  for  thirty  sows  and  five  boars  within  the  Forest 
of  Nidderdale. 

Heathfield,  which  we  leave  to  the  left  of  the  road  on 
our  way  up  the  dale  from  Pateley  Bridge  to  Gowthwaite, 
is  now  a  hamlet  of  no  special  note.  It  is  in  a  pleasant 
upland  district,  and  there  are  several  ancient  roads  and 
paths  that  may  be  traversed  through  the  old  Forest  of  the 
Mowbrays.  The  visitor  to  the  lonely  Merryfield  Glen,* 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  township, 
may  ascend  by  a  path  up  to  Spring  House  and  High 
Field,  where  a  descent  may  be  made  through  a  small 
plantation  to  Heathfield.  The  lands  about  Spring  House 
were  farmed  at  an  early  period  by  the  industrious  monks 
of  Byland.  In  1540  the  tenants  in  this  neighbourhood 
were  John  Grainge,  Ralph  Grainge,  Stephen  Grainge, 
Wm.  Bayn,  John  Jakson,  Jas.  Craven,  Thomas  Wardle, 
and  several  others,  shewing  that  there  were  then  more 
houses  about  there  than  now.  They  farmed  certain 
closes  and  meadows  called  the  Highfeld,  Cow  Close, 
Carre,  Thornlynholme,  West  Close,  Corne  Close,  Midge- 
hole,  with  common  in  Lusshey  Rigge,  also  closes  called 
Calf  Fall,  West  Spring,  Lawe  Spring,  and  Colyer  Spring, 

*  This  pleasant-sounding  name  is  obviously  from  the  Norse 
marri,  a  boundary,  and  /eld,  an  open  place  where  trees  have  been 
felled.  There  is  a  Merrygill  Beck  in  Teesdale,  and  a  Nordmserri 
and  Snnma^rri  (south  boundary)  in  Norway. 
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with  meadows  in  Cowperyng,  dec.  But  centuries  befoie 
the  monkish  owners  cultivated  these  parts,  the  moors 
around  were  occupied  by  an  earlier  race  who  subsisted 
largely  on  the  wild  game  that  infested  the  dale  and 
its  tributary  glens.  Various  trophies  of  this  early  period 
have  been  found  at  different  times  in  the  dale,  and  quite 
recently  an  arrow-head  of  light-coloured  flint,  which  had 
been  dislodged  by  a  pheasant,  was  picked  up  in  a  wood 
about  a  half-mile  from  Gowthwaite,  and  is  now  at 
Bewerley  Hall. 

From  Heathfield  we  will  pursue  the  main  road  along- 
side the  great  lake-like  reservoir  of  Gowthwaite,  a  fine 
sheet  of  water  following  the  natural  contour  of  the  valley 
for  more  than  two  miles  towards  Rams.^ill.  At  the 
reservoir-house  designated  Gowthwaite  Lodge,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Bradford  Corporation,  there  is  an  excellent 
medicinal  spring  containing  iron  and  sulphur,  which  rises 
a  short  distance  away  and  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  the 
open  yard.  The  old  switchback  road  to  Ramsgill  is  now 
taken  into  the  reservoir  from  near  the  waterworks  lodge 
as  far  as  Colthouse  Gill.  It  ran  almost  parallel  with  the 
present  highway,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  or  more, 
from  the  new  boundary-wall,  and  continued  in  front  of 
Gowthwaite  Hall,  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  old  dwellings  in  the  dale. 

While  the  removal  of  this  venerable  homestead  seems 
to  have  been  a  pressing  necessity  in  the  formation  of  the 
great  reservoir,  one  cannot  but  chronicle  a  regret  at  the 
removal  and  loss  of  a  building,  hallowed  by  age,  as  well 
as  by  many  notable  historic  memories.  The  old  house 
represented  the  type  of  a  substantial  dwelling  marking 
the  epoch  of  transition  from  monastic  feudalism  to  the 
era  of  agrarian  development  which  produced  that  class 
of  capable  yeoman,  whose  sons  have  filled  the  highest 
ranks  in  Church  and  State,  and  who  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  founding  of  the  later  greatness  of 
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England.  In  the  Norman  centuries  there  was  living  here 
a  family  named  Golthwaite,  or  Gowthwaite,*  who  prob- 
ably derived  their  patronymic  from  this  place.  The  name 
of  Hugo  de  Goldthwaite  appears  in  the  Lay  Subsidies 
for  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  20th  Edward  III. 
(1347).  In  1456  Thomas  Golthwat  was  keeper  of  the 
Abbot  of  Fountains'  sheep  at  Dacre.  In  1480  John 
Golthwaite  had  the  lodge  at  Eastholme,  and  Robert 
Golthwaite,  a  descendant  of  this  family,  was  a  freeholder 
living  at  Pateley  Bridge  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 
A  branch  of  this  family  settled  in  America  before  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Gowthwaite  Hall  for  a  long  period  from  Elizabethan 
times  was  one  of  the  homes  of  the  Yorke  family  (now  of 
Bewerley),  the  principal  landowners  in  the  dale,  and  their 
various  alliances  and  relationships  with  many  of  our  best 
Yorkshire  families,  including  the  Ingilbys,  Saviles,  Fro- 
bishers,  &c,  lend  no  small  importance  to  the  historic 
associations  of  this  ancient  place.  In  connection  with 
the  Frobishers  it  may  be  well  here  to  correct  an  error 
which  has  crept  into  all  the  pedigrees  of  the  old  house  of 
Yorke,  viz.,  that  Barnard  Frobisher,  by  his  wife  Margaret 
Yorke,  of  Gowthwaite,  was  father  of  the  great  navigator, 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher.  This  is  not  correct.  The  father 
of  Sir  Martin  was  Gregory  Frobisher,  esquire,  of  Altofts 
Hall,f  Normanton,  and  this  is  proved  by  Sir  Martin's 
will,  wherein  he  mentions  his  sister,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  above  Gregory  Frobisher,  and  then  wife  of  Anthony 
Jackson,  of  Killingwoldgraves,  near  Beverley.  Sir  Mar- 
tin's father,  who  was  most  likely  a  brother  of  Barnard 

*  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  this  compound  in  pure  Norse.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  our  Yorkshire  Vikings  were  Irish  Norse,  and  I 
think  that  the  '  Gol '  or  '  Gold  '  in  the  forms  of  Golthwaite,  &c,  is 
a  Norse  loan-word  from  the  Irish  guala  (pronounced  goola),  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill,  goolen,  golden.    Sec  "  Glasshouse,"  ante. 

t  In  1669  the  Hall  was  purchased  by  the  Nidd  valley  family  of 
Goodricke,  of  Ribston,  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
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Frobisher,  was  buried  at  Normanton,  17th  May,  1583. 
Although  the  exact  kinship  is  not  proved  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  distinguished  navigator  was  nearly  related 
to  the  Yorkes  of  Gowthwaite  ;  in  fact  Sir  Martin  when  a 
child  was  brought  up  under  the  care  or  tuition  of  his 
kinsman,  Sir  John  Yorke,  who  encouraged  the  future 
Admiral  in  his  life  of  seafaring,  and  proudly  assisted  him 
in  his  first  notable  expedition  to  Guinea  in  1554. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  strong  local  attach- 
ment which  the  people  of  Nidderdale  had  to  the  Catholic 
faith  long  after  its  legal  suppression  at  the  Reformation. 
Even  so  late  as  1639  one  Robert  Barker  was  excommu- 
nicated for  having  harboured  a  Popish  priest  at  Colt 
House  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  tradition  is  preserved  at  Gowthwaite  that  in  one 
of  the  large  upper  rooms  of  the  house,  which  retained 
the  name  of  Hall,  there  was  acted  a  remarkable  play,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  restoration  of 
the  old  monastic  religion.  This  treasonable  performance 
got  noised  abroad,  and  a  writ  from  the  Star  Chamber  is 
said  to  have  resulted  in  the  family  being  heavily  fined. 
The  Yorkes  at  this  period,  I  may  add,  were  not  only 
Romanists  themselves,  but  were  related  to  several  notable 
Catholic  families,  including  the  Vavasours,  Inglebys,  &c. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter  Yorke,  of  Gowthwaite,  was  sister 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ingilby,  of  Ripley,  who 
had  married  George  Winter,  of  Coldwell,  consequently 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Yorke  were  uncle  and  aunt  to  three 
of  the  principal  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators,  Thomas, 
John,  and  Robert  Winter  {see  page  317).  Sir  John  Yorke, 
of  Gowthwaite,  was,  moreover,  suspected  of  a  treasonable 
knowledge  of  this  terrible  scheme  to  restore  the  old 
religion  by  foul  means,  and  was  accused  of  having  har- 
boured at  Gowthwaite  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  Father  John 
Gerard,  the  friend  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  a  contem- 
porary chronicler  of  events  of  the  Plot.  There  is  however 
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not  the  smallest  evidence  to  shew  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  had  any  connection  with  the  Plot. 

Gowthwaite  Hall  is  also  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
in  1730  of  the  celebrated  Professor  William  Craven,  D.D., 
scholar  and  philanthropist,  whose  maternal  descent  I 
have  recorded  in  the  pedigree  of  Darnbrook  of  Bewerley. 
Whitaker, the  historian,  remarks  that  "to  the  attainments 
of  a  profound  scholar  he  added  the  humility  of  a  saint, 
and  to  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  the  simplicity  of  a 


Gowthwaite  Hall. 

child."  Dr.  Craven's  first  tutor  was  the  notorious 
Eugene  Aram,  who  taught  the  boy  in  his  father's  house 
at  Gowthwaite  ;  subsequently  he  went  to  Sedbergh  and 
afterwards  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1770,  and 
elected  master  of  his  college  in  1789.  His  noble  bequests, 
conjointly  with  those  of  his  kinswoman,  Miss  Alice 
Shepherd,  of  Knaresborough,  to  various  schools  and 
charities  in  the  dale  of  his  birth,  were  of   the  most 
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unstinted  kind.  Their  benefactions  were:  Dr.  Craven, 
in  1812,  ^200  to  the  Middlesmoor  poor;  Raikes  school 
received  £1000  from  Alice  Shepherd  and  £800  from 
Dr.  Craven ;  the  Knaresborough  charities  ^"8333  6s.  8d. 
from  Alice  Shepherd  and  ^2000  from  him,  making  together 
a  sum  of  ^"12,333  6s.  8d.  Dr.  Craven  also  left  nearly 
^"2000  to  his  College  of  St.  John's  for  a  building  fund. 

The  picturesque  old  Hall,  of  which  I  give  a  view,  was 
for  some  time  before  its  demolition,  occupied  in  three 
tenements.  Much  of  the  old  material  was  used  in  build- 
ing other  houses  upon  a  higher  site  adjoining,  one  of 
which  has  been  erected  as  a  shooting-lodge  for  the  Yorke 
family.  The  initials  of  the  present  owner,  and  his  son, 
Mr.  John  Yorke,  appear  above  the  door,  with  the  date, 
1 90 1.  The  massive  and  curious  stone  mantel  from  the 
old  Hall  has  been  restored  in  this  new  building,  together 
with  some  old  Jacobean  oak  panelling,  &c.  and  there  are 
also  preserved  in  the  house  several  excellent  plans  of  the 
old  homestead,  made  shortly  before  it  was  pulled  down. 

Beautiful  and  retired  is  the  dale  about  Gowthwaite  ; 
the  green  fields  with  their  browsing  cattle,  the  quiet 
homesteads  each  nestling  in  a  grove  of  trees,  the  quickset 
hedgerows  and  old  lichen-covered  stone  walls,  sprinkled 
with  wild  flowers  and  polypody,  fix  the  eye  as  we  go  up 
and  down  the  long  white  road  in  the  valley.  A  small 
gill-beck  comes  down  the  north  side  of  Gowthwaite  Hall, 
and  enters  the  lake  a  little  below  the  highway.  This  gill, 
I  am  told,  is  the  warmest  nook  in  all  the  valley.  In  the 
spring,  primroses  and  other  early  wildings  usually  open 
their  tender  blossoms  here  before  a  flower  can  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Proceeding  to  Ramsgill  we  pass  Colt  House,  first 
erected  in  the  time  of  Byland  Abbey,  and  afterwards  the 
home  of  the  Craven  family,  above  mentioned.  Very 
pleasant  is  this  road  by  the  great  lake-like  reservoir,  with 
wild  duck,  &c,  diving  or  swimming  over  its  silvery 
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surface,  which  spreads  away  in  the  lap  of  green  hills.  This 
extensive  compensation  reservoir  forms  part  of  the  project 
included  in  the  new  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Bradford. 
The  storage  capacity  is  about  1,564,000,000  gallons. 
Mr.  James  Watson,  C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the  Bradford 
Corporation,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  whole  design 
and  construction  of  this  and  the  other  reservoirs  con- 
nected with  this  important  scheme,  has  formed  the  great 
lake  by  erecting  a  weir  of  solid  masonry  across  the  valley 
similar  to  the  one  at  Vyrnwy,  in  North  Wales,  constructed 
for  the  new  Liverpool  waterworks.  This  is  a  handsome, 
as  well  as  a  very  strong  and  durable  structure,  built  to 
resist  the  greatest  water  pressure  ;  its  length  is  about 
500  feet,  and  its  height  about  80  feet,  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  below  the  surface  and  consequently  not  seen. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  Gowthwaite  compensation  works, 
including  new  roads,  is  put  down  at  about  ^"100,000, 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  John  Best,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  extension 
of  the  waterworks  in  Nidderdale  took  place  at  Gowthwaite 
on  Sept.  13th,  1893.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Oddy)  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party  of  Bradfordians,  including  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  T.  McGowen), 
the  Waterworks  Engineer  (Mr.  James  WTatson,  C.E.), 
the  Vicar  of  Bradford  (Archdeacon  Bardsley),  and  many 
ladies,  left  Bradford  by  special  train  for  Pateley  Bridge, 
whence  in  beautiful  weather  the  journey  was  performed 
in  carriages  to  the  site  of  the  reservoir.  Here  the 
Mayoress  cut  the  first  sod,  which  the  Mayor  wheeled 
away.  The  spade  and  wheelbarrow  used  on  the  occasion 
were  made  of  solid  oak,  richly  plated  with  silver,  and 
suitably  inscribed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
the  party,  after  having  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Marsden 
of  Pateley  Bridge  (see  illustration  overleaf),  drove  round 
the  site  of  the  reservoir  and  back  to  Pateley  Bridge. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


Round  about  Ramsgill. 


AMSGILL  for  many  centuries  has  been  the 
capital  village  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
district  of  Stonebeck  Down.  It  had,  however, 
no  existence  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  at 
that  time  the  whole  of  Upper  Nidderdale  above  Heath- 
field  contained,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  scant 
population  about  Middlesmoor,  but  a  few  isolated  farm- 
steads occupied  by  Norsemen  ;  all  else  was  a  wilderness 
of  wild  moor  and  wolf-haunted  forest.  I  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  chapter  that  there  was  no  village  in  the 
dale  above  Heathfield,  and  that  to  the  monks  of  Foun- 
tains and  Byland  the  clearing  of  the  wood  and  reclamation 
of  the  land,  which  commenced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
were  chiefly  due. 

The  free  hand  given  by  the  wealthy  house  of  Mowbray 
to  the  monks  of  Byland  soon  enabled  the  latter  to  create 
a  settlement  at  Ramsgill,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
1 2th  century  dwellings  had  probably  arisen  on  the  site. 
It  is  about  this  time  that  Ramsgill  first  comes  into  notice, 
for  Roger,  son  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  about  the  year  of 
his  father's  death  in  1202,  confirmed  to  the  monks  his 
father's  gift  of  pasture  and  common  of  pasture  for  hogs, 
&c,  in  Heathfield,  Ramsgill,  and  Middlesmoor. 

Subsequently,  in  1250,  the  Mowbrays  considerably 
extended  their  grants  in  Nidderdale,  giving  to  the  same 
monks  the  whole  of  their  Forests  of  Hyrefeld  and 
Middlesmoor,  by  certain  defined  bounds,  extending  from 
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Hyrefeld  Beck  along  the  confines  of  Craven  as  far  as 
Great  Whernside  and  the  boundary  of  Masham,  a  vast 
area  comprising  the  whole  of  the  two  Stonebeck  town- 
ships, or  about  27,000  acres. 

The  monks  of  Byland  having  obtained  complete  control 
over  this  immense  estate,  they  began  in  earnest  to  stock 
the  land  and  put  it  into  profitable  culture.  They  possessed 
the  right  to  mine,  dig,  plough  and  estarte  the  forests  ;  with 
a  right  of  road  for  their  men,  cattle,  and  carts,  going  and 
returning  through  the  Forest  of  Kirkby  Malzeard  to  their 
lands  in  Nidderdale,  and  these  they  continued  to  enjoy, 
ever  improving  and  developing,  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  Abbey  in  1539. 

A  community  of  dwellings  grew  up  around  their  grange 
at  Ramsgill,  where  they  had  a  corn -mill  and  other  access- 
ories. They  had  also  a  chapel ;  it  was  a  small,  low  building 
about  45  feet  by  18  feet,  erected  probablv  in  the  time  of 
the  third  Roger  de  Mowbray.  The  existing  remains 
seem  to  be  of  this  age,  and  consist  of  an  east  gable  of 
high  pitch,  with  three  plain  lancets,  which  have  been 
fitted  with  glass,  and  the  walls  are  over  two  feet  thick. 
The  main  part  of  this  interesting  ancient  edifice  was 
pulled  down  in  1842,  when  the  present  church  was  built 
near  it.    A  small  cross  of  jet  was  found  on  the  site. 

Henry  VIII.  leased  the  forests  of  Hyrefield  and 
Middlesmoor  to  Sir  William  Pickering,  Kt.,  for  a  term  of 
21  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ^"50,  but  in  1546  they  were 
purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  Kt.,  one  of  the 
King's  commissioners,  who,  in  the  same  year,  sold  them 
with  most  of  the  soil,  to  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  Anne  his  wife,  for  the  sum  of  ^"300.  This 
family,  now  represented  by  Mr.  Yorke  of  Bewerley,  are 
still  the  owners. 

A  compotus  of  the  above  Sir  William  Pickering,  dated 
1540,  gives  us  the  names  of  the  tenants,  with  their  farms 
and  holdings  within  the  manor  of  Nidderdale,  that  is  of 
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the  two  Stonebeck  townships.  The  total  annual  rent  of 
these  lands,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  amounted  at  that 
time  to  ^"87  is.  4d.  Among  the  tenants  names  the  most 
numerous  are  Bayn,  Grainge,  and  Horner,  then  come 
Jakson,  Craven,  Warde,  Bartlett,  Markyngfeld,  Tophamr 
Hardcastle,  Beckwith,  Brown,  Morehous,  &c.  A  fulling- 
mill  was  then  held  by  William  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Ingleby,  and  Roger  Bayne  was  the  tenant  of  a  water-mill 
for  which  he  paid  a  rent  of  10s. 

The  courts  of  the  manor  have  been  regularly  held, 
annually  in  October,  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
oldest  records  preserved  date  from  28th  October,  1642, 
this  being  the  opening  year  of  the  Civil  War.  The  roll 
is  entitled  : 

The  Manor  and  Forest  of  Neitherdale.  Amerciaments  or  Paynes 
laid  at  the  Court  Leet  view  of  Frankpledge  and  Court  Baron  holden 
at  Ramsgill  for  the  said  manor  and  fforrest  the  28th  of  Oct.,  1642. 

Among  the  earlier  entries  I  find  these  injunctions:  that 
none  carry  any  wood  out  of  the  Knotts  upon  payne  of 
every  default,  is. ;  that  none  dog  or  put  any  sheep  out  of 
John  Frier's  ground  called  Hawnes  into  Gowthwaite 
Park,  upon  payne,  &c,  of  is.  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hearfield  do  before  the  15th  of  April  next  repair,  and  so 
after  cleanse  and  maintain  the  water  course  in  Lushey 
rigg,  everyone  his  part,  and  so  along  as  the  water  runneth 
from  the  Springhead,  upon  payne  of  every  part  3s.  4d. 
In  1657,  that  none  shall  spoil  two  standing  wells  at 
Hearfield  Garth  by  putting  unclean  vessels,  or  such  other 
things,  thereinto,  upon  payne,  &c,  4d.  ;  in  1665,  that 
Richard  Rayner  lie  open  the  highway  leading  to  the  mill 
before  his  house  in  Ramsgill,  before  the  10th  of  November 
next,  upon  payne  3s.  4d.  ;  in  1690  the  inhabitants  of 
Hearfield  Pasture  are  ordered  to  put  their  pinfold  into 
good  repair,  upon  payne,  &c,  of  6s.  8d.  In  1675  the 
Ramsgill  pinfold  is  also  referred  to,  an  ancient  structure 
that  has  been  replaced  by  the  existing  pinfold  near  the 
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smithy  opposite  the  church.  The  former  pinfold  stood  a 
little  below  the  Stocks'  Hill,  past  three  cottages.  The 
ancient  stocks  occupied  a  site  on  the  open  green  facing 
the  present  school,  but  have  long  since  disappeared, 
although  the  vicar  of  Ramsgill  tells  me  that  there  are  old 
inhabitants  in  the  dale  who  can  remember  them  being 
perfect  about  seventy  years  ago. 

In  1652  there  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  the  ancient 
ford  at  Ramsgill.  It  is  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ramsgill  and  Ramsgill  Pasture  do  repair  their  side  of 
the  ford  or  passage  over  the  Nidd  between  Ramsgill  and 
Bouthwaite  before  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  next,  upon 
payne  of  £1,  and  for  every  week  that  it  shall  be  unrepaired 
1  os.  This  order  proves  that  there  was  no  bridge  over 
the  Nidd  here  existing  at  that  time,  at  any  rate  for 
wheeled  traffic.  It  is  not  until  1670  that  I  find  mention 
of  the  bridge.  In  that  year  on  October  5th,  it  is  ordered 
that  William  Grainge  sufficiently  repair  the  highway 
from  Ramsgill  bridge  over  Nidd  to  the  Town  end  yeat 
(gate)  before  Martinmas  upon  payne  of  3s.  4d..  The 
present  bridge  is  a  substantial  stone  structure  of  three 
arches,  and  lies  on  the  main  road  through  Bouthwaite  to 
Kirkby  Malzeard  (7!  miles)  ;  the  road,  since  improved, 
is  the  old  monastic  cart-way,  &c,  above  mentioned,  to 
and  from  the  Abbey  of  Byland.  It  was  along  this  ancient 
highway,  in  the  autumn  of  1323,  that  King  Edward  II. 
rode  with  his  retinue  from  Kirkby  Malzeard  to  Ramsgill. 
Having  spent  two  days  at  Kirkby  Malzeard  he  came  into 
Nidderdale,  called  at  the  Abbot's  grange  at  "  Rammesgill " 
on  September  23rd,  where  no  doubt  he  would  be  royally 
entertained,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bewerley  and  Dacre, 
at  one  of  which  places  he  passed  a  night,  whence  he  rode 
forward  to  the  royal  hunting-lodge  in  Haverah  Park, 
where  he  sojourned  some  days. 

The  bridge,  if  one  existed  in  the  time  of  this  monarch, 
would  doubtless  be  a  timber  structure,  and  probably, 
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ofttimes  in  the  centuries  that  have  followed,  would  be 
wrecked  and  damaged  by  the  great  floods  that  have 
occasionally  swept  down  the  valley.  Perhaps  the  most 
memorable  local  flood  on  record  was  that  which  occurred 
during  a  thunderstorm  on  the  4th  of  July,  1764,  when  from 
Ramsgill  Gill  (to  use  a  local  tautology)  there  suddenly 
rolled  down  such  a  mighty  torrent,  that  within  a  few 
minutes  many  of  the  houses  in  the  village  were  up  to 
their  lower  windows  in  water,  and  several  inhabitants 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  One  farmer  who 
happened  to  be  on  horseback  at  the  moment  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  beck  at  the  Gill  bottom  wTas  swept  down, 
felt  his  horse  losing  ground,  and  fearing  that  he  was  going 
to  be  drowned,  declaimed  his  last  will  and  testament  to 
some  persons  on  the  opposite  bank.  "  Ralph,  Robin,  an' 
Rebecca,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  all  alike,  all  alike  !  "  but  a 
moment  later  his  gallant  steed  regained  terva-ftvma  and 
he  was  saved  !  At  anyrate  the  saying  passed  into  a  local 
proverb,  usually  brought  up  when  anything  implying  an 
equal  share  was  demanded. 

The  population  of  the  township  has  been  steadily 
declining  for  several  decades,  but  despite  this  tendency 
in  agricultural  districts,  there  is  hope  that  the  new  rail- 
way, with  a  station  at  Ramsgill,  will  revive  its  fortunes. 
Old  inhabitants  tell  me  they  can  remember  at  least  a 
score  old  homesteads  about  Ramsgill,  everyone  having  a 
roof  of  stout  thatch,  that  have  come  down  within  their 
own  recollection.  One  of  the  last  was  a  venerable 
dwelling  with  garden,  removed  when  the  churchyard  was 
enlarged  in  1902.  The  old-time  village  inn,  the  Yorke 
A  nus,  was  rebuilt  with  many  improvements  in  1843.  The 
ancient  corn-mill,  with  its  old  wood-cogged  water-wheel 
still  stands  beside  the  Gill  Beck,  though  no  longer  em- 
ployed as  a  Hour-mill ;  Indian-corn  being  now  chiefly 
ground  here.  In  1674  I  nnd  the  old  feudal  soke  was 
enforced    by  compelling  every  inhabitant  within  this 
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manor  to  grind  any  corn  he  shall  have  at  the  lord's  mill, 
"  upon  payne  of  3s.  4d.  for  every  bushel  he  shall  have 
elsewhere  grounded."  At  one  time  there  was  some  cotton- 
weaving  carried  on  in  the  village,  but  the  people  and  the 
primitive  "  learns  H  (looms)  they  worked  have  long  since 
passed  away. 

The  church  at  Ramsgill  was  erected  in  1842  mainly 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Yorke  family ;  it  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  comprising  nave,  chancel,  and  west  tower, 
and  a  clock  erected  in  i860.  There  is  a  west  porch  which 
had  new  doors  inserted  in  1889.  At  that  time,  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Stewart, 
the  church  underwent  a  thorough  renovation,  and  many 
improvements  were  effected.  The  beautiful  east  window 
the  gift  of  the  same  vicar,  was  erected  in  1890  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Yorke  of  Bewerley.  A  reading- 
room  designed  for  the  use  of  the  young  men  of  the  parish 
was  also  established  through  the  late  vicar's  instrumen- 
tality in  Oct.,  1889,  at  a  cost  of  about  £+0.  Mr.  Stewart 
died  at  "  Xidderdale,"  Exmouth,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1893,  at  the  early  age  of  37.  Within  the  church  two 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed  to  his 
memory  through  the  kindness  of  his  widow. 

The  parish  was  formed  23rd  July,  1844,  out  of  the 
ancient  and  extensive  chapelry  of  Middlesmoor,  and 
includes  an  area  of  over  13,400  acres,  comprised  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  extending  from  Foster  Beck  to  Blay- 
shaw  Gill  on  the  west  side,  and  from  Douber  Gill  to 
Backstone  Gill  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nidd.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Masham. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  present  vicar  for  the  following  list 
of  incumbents  since  the  formation  of  the  parish  : 

1842  H.  Hutchinson,  M. A.  1876  Fredk.  Chas.  Green,  M,A. 

1846  Warrin  Metcalfe  1881  Thos.  Powell,  M.A. 

May,  1849  Alex.  Wishaw,  M.A.  1887  Herbert  Stewart. 

Oct.,  1849  J.  Johnson  1891  \Ym.  Jevons. 

Jan.,  1850  Samuel  \Y.  Morton  1900  Thos.  Millsom  Tozer,  B.A. 

1852  YVm.  Hv.  I'ochin. 
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Ramsgill,  it  should  be  noted,  possesses  a  singular  in- 
terest in  its  being  the  birth-place  of  the  ill-starred  Eugene 
Aram,  of  whose  life  I  have  already  furnished  some  account 
in  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clarke,  near  Knares- 
borough.  While  in  prison,  shortly  before  his  execution 
in  1759,  Aram,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Collins, 
then  vicar  of  Knaresborough,  wrote  a  very  clear  and 
concise  account  of  his  family  antecedents,  in  which  he 
traces  the  family  back  to  the  ;' lords  of  the  town  of  Eyram 
or  Aryam,  now  called  Eryholme,  on  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Tees,  and  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham."  Their 
successors  subsequently  removed  to  Nottinghamshire, 
and  settled  on  the  lands  of  Mowbray,  where  they  were 
possessed  of  no  less  than  three  Knights'  Fees  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

Eugene  Aram  was  born  at  Ramsgill  in  1704,  and 
married  at  Middlesmoor  in  1731,  Anna,  daughter  of  Chris- 
topher Spence,  of  Lofthouse.  He  removed  to  Knares- 
borough in  1734,  where  he  established  a  school,  as  already 
related.  His  father,  Peter  Aram,  removed  from  Ramsgill 
when  Eugene  was  quite  a  child,  having  accepted  the  post 
of  gardener  to  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  Bart.,  of  Newby 
Hall,  near  Ripon.  Peter  Aram,  like  his  gifted  son,  was  a 
well-read  man,  and  wrote  an  excellent  poem  descriptive 
of  Studley  Royal.  The  old  thatched  house  at  Ramsgill, 
in  which  the  family  resided,  adjoined  the  old  smithy  and 
corn-mill  on  the  north  side  of  Ramsgill  Beck.  It  was  the 
uppermost  of  six  detached  cottages,  each  having  a  roof 
of  thatch,  which  were  all  pulled  down  some  years  ago, 
and  the  existing  row  of  substantial  cottages  erected  on  or 
near  the  site.  Closely  adjoining  the  site  of  Aram's 
dwelling  is  the  house  of  the  village  constable,  and  above 
the  fire-place  there  is  preserved  a  curious  old  carving  of  a 
human  head,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  fixture  in  Aram's 
cottage  at  the  time  it  was  pulled  down.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  Arams,  father  or 
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son,  most  probably  the  former.  Eugene  Aram,  however, 
returned  to  live  at  Ramsgill,  or  perhaps  at  Gowthwaite, 
when  a  young  man,  and  conducted  a  school  at  the  latter 


which  is  wanting.  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sotheran 
for  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  lantern. 

Let  us  complete  our  tour  of  the  township  of  Stonebeck 
Down  by  taking  the  field-path  from  Ramsgill  which  runs 
by  the  Lolley  Mine  and  across  Blayshaw  Beck  by  Stud- 
fold  to  How  Stean.  Studfold  was  the  home  of  John  Bayne, 
whose  pedigree  was  recorded  at  the  Herald's  Visitation  in 
1 612.  In  this  neighbourhood  we  get  on  to  the  Yoredale 
beds  of  rock,  which  have  a  thickness  of  nearly  800  feet  at 
Hawes,  in  Wensleydale,  but  thin  out  southwards,  and  at 
Lofthouse  there  are  only  about  20  feet  of  shales  and  dark 
impure  limestone  between  the  Great  Scar  Limestone  and 
the  Kinderscout  Grit.  In  Blayshaw  Gill  the  effects  of  a 
fault  are  admirably  shewn.  In  ascending  the  stream  we 
have  the  limestone  on  our  right  with  the  water  sliding  over 


place  before  his  removal  to 
Knaresborough. 


Eugene  Aram  s  Lantern. 


There  are  no  other  associa- 
tions or  relics  appertaining  to 
the  Arams  at  Ramsgill.  But 
I  may  add  that  the  candle- 
lantern  reputed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Eugene  Aram,  and 
mentioned  on  page  280,  was 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Sotheran  &  Co.,  London,  at 
the  sale  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
effects,  14th  Dec,  1905.  The 
lantern  is  of  embossed  copper, 
four-sided,  with  dome-top,  in 
the  Moorish  style,  inches 
high,  and  2f  inches  wide, 
having  thick  green  glass  on 
all  sides,  except  the  front, 
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its  smooth  marble  bed,  while  on  the  south  bank  the  grit- 
stone, thrown  down  to  the  south,  is  obtruded  in  dark  mossy 
ledges.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  action  of 
the  water  upon  the  two  kinds  of  strata  ;  the  limestone 
being  pendant  and  cavernous,  while  the  grit-rock  bears  a 
comparatively  even  and  perpendicular  face. 

The  Blayshaw  Gill  stream,  immediately  below  its 
junction  with  the  Stean  Beck,  joins  the  main  channel  of 
the  Nidd.  A  short  distance  from  the  outlet  of  the  Blay- 
shaw Beck  a  portion  of  the  water  is  swallowed  up  by  a 
fissure  in  the  limestone,  situate  a  little  below  the  marble 
saw-mills.  In  September,  1888,  the  late  Mr.  Jacob 
Walker,  of  Blayshaw  Farm,  with  some  others,  made  a 
successful  attempt  to  explore  this  fissure.  The  party 
descended  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder  to  a  depth  of  30  feet, 
when  a  spacious  dome-shaped  cavity  was  entered,  beau- 
tifully encrusted  with  stalactites.  A  narrow  hole  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cavern  was  found  to  be  the  outlet  of  the 
subterranean  waters  ;  the  explorers  crawling  through  this, 
came  presently  upon  another  and  larger  channel,  which 
had  evidently  been  a  former  water-course.  This  passage 
again  contracted,  when  the  party  having  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  fissure,  returned 
to  daylight  by  the  same  narrow  pit-like  shaft  they  had 
entered.  The  stream,  taking  a  south-easterly  direction, 
emerges  in  a  field  called  Wet  Holme,  about  250  yards 
from  the  point  of  engulfment.  Mr.  Jacob  Walker,  I  may 
add,  celebrated  his  "golden  wedding"  in  1905,  and  died 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.  His  family  has  been  at  Blay- 
shaw Farm  for  twelve  generations. 

The  fault  above  described  is  crossed  just  before  reach- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Blayshaw  Gill  lead-mine.  The 
lead  is  obtained  from  both  the  grit  and  limestone,  but 
more  plentifully  from  the  former,  which  is  the  equivalent 
to  the  well-known  "  bearing-grits  "  of  Grassington,  and 
is  worked  along  a  level  boring  traversed  by  a  tramway 
for  about"  a  half-mile  into  the  hill.    Opposite  the  lead- 
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mine  entrance  the  beck  forms  a  noisy  little  cascade, 
precipitated  into  a  deep,  dark-looking  pool  or  dub.  A 
little  above,  the  beck  contracts  into  a  narrow  "  strid  " 
between  the  hard  and  slowly-yielding  sandstone.  At  this 
point  we  may  cross  the  beck  opposite  the  powder  store- 
house, and  ascend  the  fields  to  the  open  moor — about  a 
ten  minutes'  walk. 

Upon  this  high  and  exposed  tract  of  uncultivated  land, 
known  as  Blayshaw  Bents,  are  a  number  of  shallow  pit- 
holes  of  various  sizes,  extending  in  a  zig-zag  double  line 
for  a  good  half-mile  east  and  west  along  the  edge  of  the 
moor.  They  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  ancient 
Britons,  who  excavated  them  for  the  foundations  of  their 
dwellings  ;  but  from  their  position,  facing  due  north,  this 
is  not  likely.  In  fact  the  key  to  their  true  origin  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  year  1876  by  a  farm-man, 
who  wThile  digging  for  stone,  sent  his  pick  through  one  of 
the  holes,  which  fortunately  for  the  light  the  discovery 
afforded,  had  retained  its  roof  intact,  while  the  others  had 
all  fallen  in.  Upon  carefully  removing  the  surface  material 
it  was  found  to  be  an  old  iron-stone  pit,  some  20  feet 
deep  ;  the  apex  being  bell-shaped  and  widening  at  the 
middle  to  about  seven  feet,  and  at  three  feet  from  the 
bottom  to  twelve  feet.  The  pit,  like  the  others,  had  been 
excavated  in  clayey  shale,  while  the  floor  of  this  particular 
one  was  composed  of  a  rich  iron-stone,  the  pick-marks  of 
the  ancient  miners  being  as  visible  and  distinct  as  the 
day  they  were  made.  Close  beside  these  curious  bell-pits 
are  many  large  heaps  of  slag,  called  "  baal-hills,"  which 
shew  that  the  ore  had  been  smelted  by  peat-fires,  the 
requisite  blast  being  furnished  by  the  high  winds  that 
continually  sweep  over  these  breezy  heights.  This  inter- 
esting collection  of  pits  in  all  probability  originated  with 
the  monks  of  Byland  Abbey,  who  obtained  the  estate, 
with  the  right  to  mine  and  dig,  from  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
36th  Henry  III.  (1251). 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


About  Lofthouse. 

EARLY  the  whole  of  Nidderdale  is  even  at  this 
day  traversable  by  ancient  river-side  paths,  a 
sure  indication  of  the  maintenance  of  right  of 
way  and  of  the  antiquity  of  its  free  walks  ; 
indeed  many  of  our  existing  field-paths  are  survivals  of 
the  trods  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  other  early  explorers, 
who  have  mounted  through  woodlands  and  along  hill- 
sides where  there  were  marshes  in  the  valleys,  but  still 
have  pursued  the  directions  of  the  rivers.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  existing  road  between  Ramsgill  and 
Lofthouse  is  formed  upon  a  similar  early  trackway.  The 
sinuosity  of  the  river  has  been  avoided  by  taking  the 
present  up-and-down-hill  course  along  the  eastern  hill 
side,  and  nowhere,  still,  with  too  much  latitude  for 
wheeled  traffic.  Indeed,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
wheeled  vehicles  in  Upper  Nidderdale  are  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  time  almost  within  living  memory. 

Pursuing  the  road  to  Lofthouse  we  pass  Longside,  in 
a  retired  part  of  the  dale,  having  Mr.  Edmondson's  good 
house  on  the  right,  together  with  a  few  farms.  A  small 
annuity  out  of  this  estate  was  bequeathed  by  John 
Topham  to  Robert  Inman  and  his  heirs  in  trust,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  Fountains  Earth. 

Here  we  are  in  a  romantic  portion  of  the  valley,  that 
is  closed  in  with  lofty  and  rugged  hills,  partially  clothed 
with  native  wood,  and  fretted  by  innumerable  water- 
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courses.  Near  the  road  at  Low  Sykes  we  pass  an  old 
house,  inscribed  above  the  door  I.  S.,  1602,  these  being 
the  initials  of  John  Servant,  yeoman,  who  erected  this 
homestead  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  grange  belonging  to 
Fountains  Abbey.  By  will  dated  16th  October,  1608, 
he  desires  to  be  buried  within  the  chapel  of  Middlesmoor, 
"  in  my  forme  or  stall,  or  as  nighe  the  same  there  as 
conveniently  may  be."  This  family  had  been  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  same  premises  as  grangers  of  the  Abbots  of 
Fountains  from  the  15th  century,  if  not  earlier.  The 
Homers,  too,  were  an  old  and  respectable  family  resident 
at  Sykes  Grange  in  the  17th  century.  John  Horner,  gent., 
died  here  in  1681  ;  likewise  the  Rev.  John  Horner,  who 
died  in  171 5.  Some  of  this  family  afterwards  settled  at 
Hull. 

Further  on,  in  a  commanding  position,  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  is  the  old  parsonage  for  Middlesmoor,  built  in 
1 83 1.  It  is  now  occupied  as  three  separate  dwellings. 
Just  below  the  house,  and  close  to  the  road,  the  Nidd 
issues  from  its  long  subterranean  journey  from  Goyden 
Pot.  There  are  three  outlets,  the  largest  being  that 
nearest  to  the  village  of  Lofthouse,  and  in  ordinary 
weather  the  flow  of  water  is  generally  pretty  considerable. 

Lofthouse,  as  previously  related,  was  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Fountains  Abbey,  and  the  monks  had  an 
important  grange  and  dairy-farm  here,  which  provided 
much  of  the  butter,  &c,  consumed  at  the  Abbey.  In 
1496  we  find  that  Miles  Rayner  was  holding  the  lodge  for 
a  term  of  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  13s.  4d.  in  money, 
besides  the  profits  of  40  cows  which  he  was  bound  to 
keep  of  the  Abbot's  store,  and  26  stones  8  lbs.  of  butter, 
at  is.  per  stone,  53  stones  4  lbs.  of  cheese  at  8d.  per  stone, 
and  20  stirketts  of  the  value  of  4s.  each,  his  total  rent 
amounting  to  £y  15s.  6^d.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
at  least  £100  of  present  currency,  considering  that  the 
price  per  stone  of  butter  and  cheese  was  equal  to  about 
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the  price  per  pound  at  the  present  time.  Little  corn  was 
then  cultivated,  and  that  only  for  bare  subsistence.  Moor 
and  pasture  were  much  more  valuable  than  corn-land  at 
the  time  Miles  Rayner  had  the  Abbot's  farm  at  Lofthouse. 
Indeed  the  average  rent  of  an  acre  of  arable  land  through- 
out England  was  then  hardly  worth  a  day's  wages  of  a 
carpenter  or  mason,  who  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
received  4d.  for  a  day's  work,  while  in  country  places 
only  2d.  or  3d.  was  generally  paid.  About  fifty  years 
later  we  find  from  the  returns  at  the  Dissolution  that 
there  were  less  than  twenty  acres  then  in  tillage  at  Loft- 
house, the  rest  being  pasture  and  meadow.  The  following 
is  the  citation  : 

Lofthouse  Grange. 

Parcell  of  the  Manore  of  Beuerley,  and  of  the  parishe  of  Masham- 
with-Kirkby  Malsherd.  And  this  Graung  hath  common  of  pastore 
in  the  morez  callid  Fontaunce  erthe,  whiche  morez  be  the  propre 
Soyle  and  Grounde  of  the  Monastery,  and  be  parcell  of  this  valew. 

Robert  Rayner  holdeth  the  Graunge  callid  Loftehouse,  or  Lofte- 
house  Graunge,  with  edificez  garthings  pertenyng  to  the  same,  iiijs. 
A  close  callid  Loftehouse  Ing,  cont.  in  medoo  and  pastore  by  esti- 
macion  xl  acrez,  liijs.  iiijd.  A  close  of  arrable  land  callid  the  Law 
park,  cont.  by  estimacion  vij  acrez,  iijs.  viijrf.  iij  closez  of  arrable 
lande  adionyng  callid  the  High  park,  cont.  by  estimacion  xij  acrez, 
xijs.  A  close  of  stony  pasture  callid  Este  bank,  cont.  by  estimacion 
xl  acrez,  vjs.  viij<f .  A  close  of  pasture  callid  Bleweborne  Ings,  cont. 
by  estimacion  c  acrez,  xxxiijs.  injd.  A  close  of  pasture  callid  Hennyng 
close,  cont.  by  estimacion  xx  acrez,  xiijs.  iiijrf.  A  close  of  medoo 
callid  Lawne  Ing  close,  cont.  by  estimacion  x  acrez,  xs.  A  close  of 
medoo  callid  Colier  holme,  cont.  by  estimacion  j  acre,  xijd. ;  in  all 
with  common  of  pasture  upon  the  morez,  yerely.      vjli.  xviijs.  injd. 

These  Rayners  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  had  been 
keepers  of  the  Abbot's  grange  at  Lofthouse  continuously 
for  probably  not  less  than  two  centuries,  and  the  family 
is  still  represented  in  the  village.  About  1 574,  when  the 
estate  was  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  grange 
was  occupied  by  Miles  and  Robert  Renard  (or  Rayner), 
and  there  were  10  acres  of  woodland  appertaining  thereto, 
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of  the  value  of  ios.  per  acre,  besides  22  good  ash-trees, 
worth  8d.  apiece. 

The  village  of  Lofthouse  at  the  present  day  has  little 
appearance  of  antiquity.  Opposite  to  the  Crown  hotel 
there  is  an  old  farmhouse,  which  bears  upon  its  outer 
walls  the  dates  1653  an(^  I^>55>  an^  local  tradition  points 
to  this  building  as  the  first  in  the  village  to  be  constructed 
of  two  stories,  hence  the  name  Lofthouse.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  name  of  Lofthouse  had  an  existence 
centuries  prior  to  these  dates,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
ancient  family  of  Hebden  were  lords  of  this  territory,  we 
find  one  Simon,  son  of  Simon  de  Hebden,  giving  to  God 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Fountains,  two  tofts  in 
Lofthus,  with  all  royalties  which  Pam  de  Lofthus  held, 
&c.  The  name  is  most  probably  Norse,  from  loca,  a  place, 
and  1ms,  a  house,  the  former  cognate  with  the  Latin  locus, 
Celt,  Joe,  and  it  is  found  used  in  this  sense  and  so  spelled 
in  Norway  and  Denmark  at  the  present  day  ;  moreover 
it  is  significant  that  all  the  Yorkshire  Lofthouses  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  appear  with  the  original  dative  plural 
form  of  Locthusum,  Loctehusun,  &c,  the  Teut.  husun 
or  husen  being  even  yet  in  some  parts  of  England  used 
for  the  plural  of  house.  Furthermore,  our  Lofthouse  had 
apparently  given  name  to  a  family  in  Norman  times,  a 
family  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  primogenitors 
of  the  noble  house  of  Loftus,  now  represented  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ely.  This  distinguished  family  trace  their 
descent  to  one  Edward  Loftus,  who,  temp.  Henry  VII., 
lived  at  Swineshead,  in  Coverdale,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Lofthouse,  and  they  were  also  living  at  Middleham 
Castle  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

The  village  of  Lofthouse  occupies  a  sunny  and  pleasant 
position,  sheltered  from  the  east  ;  the  green  pastures 
ascending  eastwards  to  a  good  altitude,  and  from  the 
village  there  is  a  nice,  open  view  of  Ramsgill  Moor, 
Stean  Moor,  and  the  village  of  Middlesmoor  romantically 
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perched  on  the  hill  to  the  north-west.  There  are  two 
chapels  in  the  village  ;  a  school,  founded  by  John  Lazenby, 
of  Ramsgill,  in  1743,  and  a  comfortable  inn,  the  Crown, 
which  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  and  improve.  Attached 
to  the  inn  is  a  farm  of  about  130  acres,  the  property  of 
the  Metcalfe  family  of  Pateley  Bridge,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  upland  fields  near  the  moor,  men- 
tioned in  the  Fountains  Abbey  survey  of  ca.  1540  {see 
above)  still  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Blueborne  Ings, 
or  as  it  is  now  pronounced  and  written,  Blue  Burnings. 
It  is  situated  close  to  the  road  from  Lofthouse  to  Masham 
(10  m.),  where  was  once  an  extensive  coppice  called  Blue- 
burnings  Wood,  part  of  which  has  been  ploughed  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Half-a-century  ago  the  inn  was  a 
small  building,  and,  like  many  other  dwellings  in  this 
neighbourhood,  had  a  roof  of  old  thatch.  The  houses 
now  are  mostly  of  a  modern  type,  though  at  no  distant 
date  some  of  these  structures  bore  evidences  of  interesting 
antiquity.  Ling  Hall,  near  Lofthouse,  was  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  was  pulled  down  about  thirty  years  ago.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  interior  prefaces  Mr.  Lucas's 
Studies  in  Niddevdale.  Some  idea  of  the  style  of  building 
that  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  in  a  former  age  is 
afforded  by  a  Middlesmoor  terrier,  dated  1786,  which  I 
have  copied  by  courtesy  of  the  vicar  of  Middlesmoor. 
It  concerns  a  messuage  and  tenement  with  lands,  &c, 
at  Low  Lofthouse,  being  part  of  the  Church  property. 
One  of  the  buildings  is  described  as  "  old  and  built  of 
stone,  the  roof  covered  in  with  ling  and  straw,  and  the 
timber  not  good.  The  floors  are  of  stone,  but  mean,  and 
the  partition  between  the  kitchen  and  other  rooms  is 
studded,  then  wattled  with  hazle  sticks,  and  covered  with 
lime,  with  one  chamber  (upper  room),  the  floor  is  bad, 
consisting  of  old  oak,  ash,  and  eller  wood.  The  peat- 
house  is  in  length  five  yards,  and  covered  with  ling,"  &c. 
This  allusion  to  the  peat-house  is  a  reflection  on  the  time 
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when  moor-peats,  with  faggots,  formed  the  only  kind  of 
fuel  consumed  in  the  Dale.  They  are  still  largely  burnt, 
although  not  often  now  do  we  meet  with  the  old  peat- 
creel,  or  basket,  which  at  one  time  might  have  been 
seen  in  almost  every  room  where  the  peat-sods  were 
stored  and  burnt.  Anciently,  wooden  spades  were  used 
for  cutting  the  peats  or  turves  on  the  moors,  and  such  a 
one  was  found  on  Wether  Fell,  above  Hawes,  in  July, 
1905.  They  were  also  used  in  the  local  mines  ;  two  such, 
each  formed  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  were  found 
many  years  ago  in  the  Cockhill  Mine,  near  Greenhow. 

Among  the  most  interesting  "  sights  "  conveniently 
accessible  from  Lofthouse  or  Middlesmoor,  is  the  romantic 
gorge  of  How  Stean  and  the  cavern  called  Goyden  Pot. 
The  former  is  only  some  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Lofthouse 
or  Middlesmoor  ;  the  latter  is  1^  miles.  The  How  Stean 
Beck,  which  runs  through  a  little  valley  of  its  own,  has 
its  source  in  many  rills,  cutting  the  slopes  of  Whernside 
successively  through  the  measures  of  Millstone  Grit,  the 
Yoredale  shales,  plates,  sandstones,  &c,  down  to  the 
Lower  Scar  Limestone.  Here  the  scene  presented  is  one 
of  wild  beauty,  and  in  the  singularity  of  its  formation 
unequalled  in  Yorkshire.  It  has  often  been  compared 
with  the  deep  and  gloomy  canons  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  but  although  the  peculiar  and  of  course  much 
smaller  channel  of  How  Stean  has  been  produced  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  mighty,  arid  ravines  of  Colorado, 
the  resulting  scenery  of  the  Nidderdale  canon  is  infinitely 
more  pleasing  and  picturesque.  Owing  to  the  excessive 
summer  heat  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  rain  in  the 
region  of  the  great  American  canons,  there  is  an  utter 
dearth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  not  a  tree,  bird,  or 
creature  of  any  kind  being  visible.  On  the  other  hand 
the  gorge  of  How  Stean  lies  amid  a  %  wealth  of  foliage, 
presenting  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
scenes.    In  some  places  the  ravine  is  nearly  80  feet  deep, 
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richly  draped  with  mosses,  ivy,  wild  flowers,  and  spreading 
trees.  Many  choice  ferns  likewise  grow  in  the  crevices 
of  the  steep  faces  of  the  rock,  happily  out  of  reach  of  the 
ruthless  collector.    Rustic  bridges  span  the  chasm  high 


How  Stean. 


above  the  sounding  stream,  and  at  one  part  of  it  a  narrow 
path,  protected  by  a  hand-rail,  has  been  formed  along  its 
bank,  by  which  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  penetrate  the 
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whole  extent  of  the  gorge,  and  leisurely  view  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  which  displays  fresh  beauties  at  every  turn. 

The  annexed  view,  engraved  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Marsden,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  gives  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  part,  as,  indeed,  no  photo- 
graph can  do  justice  to  it.  Mr.  Eglin,  of  How  Stean,  to 
whom  application  should  be  made  to  view  the  scene,  tells 
me  that  during  the  great  flood  in  July,  1881,  when  the 
lower  bridge  was  washed  away,  the  water  rose  in  the 
gorge  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  or  nearly  twice  the  height 
of  any  known  previous  or  subsequent  flood.  In  one  or 
two  places  the  opposing  walls  of  rock  are  so  near  that 
the  chasm  might  almost  be  stridden,  and  in  the  sullen, 
cold  depths  below  no  ray  of  sunlight  enters  : 

A  deep  hollow,  from  whose  rugged  brows. 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart, 
And  meet  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  outraught 
And  spreaded  tail,  a  falcon  could  not  glide 
Past  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  every  side. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  in  ascending,  is  a 
cavern  called  "  Tom  Taylor's  Chamber,"  perhaps  after 
some  person  of  that  name  (not  uncommon  in  Nidderdale) 
who  may  have  made  this  gloomy  cell  a  favourite  haunt 
or  hiding-place.*  It  was  in  this  cavity  that  the  Roman 
coins,  mentioned  on  page  452,  were  found  by  Thomas 
Jackson,  a  Lofthouse  youth.  For  ages  some  of  them 
had  been  lying  beneath  water  until  they  were  worn  to  a 
thin  edge  and  their  surfaces  partly  obliterated.  Many  of 
them  had  been  pushed  into  the  crevices  of  the  worn 
limestone  and  had  to  be  pulled  out  with  pincers.  The 
coins  had  doubtless  been  circulated  in  the  Roman  mining 
colony  at  Greenhow  and  Pateley  Bridge  from  the  time 

*  Mr.  Lucas  says  the  name  "  Tom  Taylor"  is  an  obvious  corrup- 
tion of  the  Gaelic  name  for  a  cave,  which  is  "toll  fo  thaiamh," 
literally  "  hole  under  ground."  Genealogy  oj  the  Bayne  Family,  1896, 
page  42. 
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of  Julius  Agricola,  or  more  than  1800  years  ago.  One 
of  them  was  a  Nero,  a.d.  54—68. 

In  a  field  some  200  yards  distant  from  the  cavern 
mentioned  is  another  called  Eglin's  Hole,  which  though 
narrow  and  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  is  said  to 
penetrate  the  hill  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  in  places  is 
adorned  with  many  beautiful  and  curious  petrifactions. 

While  the  calm  and  seclusion  of  the  district  around 
Lofthouse  and  Middlesmoor  will  be  somewhat  broken  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Light  Railway  in  its  midst,  the 
facilities  of  transit  will  certainly  be  greatly  enhanced. 
The  new  railway  will,  as  before  stated,  terminate  with  a 
station  just  beyond  the  school  at  Lofthouse.  The  in- 
auguration of  this  long  looked-for  extension  of  the  line 
from  Pateley  Bridge  took  place  on  Wednesday,  July 
13th,  1904,  when  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  cut  the  first  sod 
on  a  slope  close  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Gowthwaite 
reservoir.  From  Sykes  Hill,  about  half-a-mile  below 
Lofthouse,  an  entirely  new  road  has  been  made  for  the 
permanent  way,  and  this  road  has  been  continued  to 
Angram,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  It  has  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Holmes  &  King,  of  Liverpool, 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Bradford,  and  credit  is  due 
to  the  engineer  and  contractors  for  the  careful  and  non- 
destructive manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  planned 
and  carried  out.  Should  this  road  eventually  be  open  to 
the  public  it  will  form  a  grand  driving  route  through  the 
romantic  portion  of  the  upper  Dale,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  access  into  Coverdale,  in  place  of  the  old  mountain- 
road  over  Rainstang,  described  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  xl. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


MlDDLESMOOR. 


HE  ancient  village  of  Middlesmoor  has  (at  the 
school)  an  altitude  of  965  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  grand  mountain 
and  valley  scenery,  with  the  famous  natural 
wonders  of  How  Stean  and  Goyden  Pot  within  easy 
walking  distance.  From  Lofthouse  station  (560  feet)  the 
village  may  be  reached  by  an  uphill  walk  or  drive  of  a 
short  mile  by  a  good  road,  or  the  pedestrian  may  shorten 
the  distance  by  taking  the  footpath  from  Lofthouse  Bridge, 
a  little  below  the  Nidd  waterfall,  and  ascend  the  fields  by 
Middlesmoor  Church. 

Middlesmoor,  as  the  name  implies,  is  situate  between 
two  upland  valleys,  and  was  no  doubt  originally  in  the 
midst  of  one  vast  uncultivated  moorland,  of  which  the 
eye  from  some  points  might  comprehend  many  thousands 
of  acres.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  is  now  well 
cultivated,  but  there  is  still  on  all  sides  wide  unbroken 
stretches  of  ling-covered  fell — the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
red  grouse,  plover,  and  curlew, — and  miles  of  green  and 
craggy  hills,  pastured  by  hardy  mountain  sheep.  The 
situation  of  the  village,  appearing  above  the  steep  face 
of  the  hill  is  decidedly  romantic,  and  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  church  a  grand  and  uninterrupted  view  may  be  had 
of  the  far-reaching  valley,  with  the  lake-like  reservoir  of 
Gowthwaite  extending  some  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
direction  of  Pateley  Bridge. 

The  ancient  and  extensive  parish  of  Kirkby  Malzeard, 
which  in  the  Norman  centuries  was  dominated  by  the 
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Castle  of  the  Mowbrays,  originally  comprised  eight  large 
and  scattered  townships,  viz.,  Kirkby  Malzeard,  Azerlev, 
Grewelthorpe,  Hartwith-cum-Winsley,  Laverton,  Foun- 
tains Earth,  Stonebeck  Down,  and  Stonebeck  Up,  the 
whole  embracing  a  circuit  of  over  40  miles  and  an  area  of 
above  53,000  acres.  The  three  last  mentioned  townships 
comprised  the  chapelry  of  Middlesmoor,  but  these  have 
since  been  divided,  and  now  (since  1842)  form  the  two 
parishes  of  Middlesmoor  and  Ramsgill.  The  area  of  the 
parish  of  Middlesmoor  is  close  upon  20,000  acres,  and 
includes  all  the  township  of  Stonebeck  Up,  and  as  far 
south  as  Blayshaw  Gill,  and  the  township  of  Fountains 
Earth  as  far  as  the  post  called  "  Bingy  Guide,"  near  the 
source  of  Backstone  Gill  beck,  which  falls  into  Nidd  a 
little  east  of  the  old  parsonage  at  Lofthouse.  The  parish 
takes  in  all  the  wild  and  mountainous  upper  dale  beyond 
Angram  to  the  two  Whernsides,  and  northwards  up  to 
Deadman's  Hill  and  Woogill  Tarn  on  the  Riding 
boundary,  and  is  a  region  interesting  alike  to  the  historian, 
scientist,  and  lover  of  Nature.  The  population  of  the 
parish  is  now  about  400. 

The  manor,  originally  part  of  the  Mowbray  fee,  and 
afterwards  the  property  of  Byland  Abbey,  passed  at  the 
Dissolution  to  the  family  of  Pickering.  It  was  purchased 
by  Peter  Yorke,  of  Gowthwaite,  in  1 581,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  this  family  lived  at  Middlesmoor  before  they  took  up 
their  residence  at  Gowthwaite  Hall.  Their  seat  here  had 
probably  been  an  old  hunting  lodge  of  the  Mowbrays,  as 
Dr.  Johnston,  writing  in  1669,  observes,  "  Middlesmoor 
part  belonged  to  ye  Mowbrays,  and  at  ye  east  end  of  ye 
church  is  a  hill  with  closes,  called  ye  Hall  Garths,  and  a 
park  on  ye  north  side  of  ye  church."  The  Yorke  family 
possessions  included  the  whole  of  the  manorial  rights  in 
the  township  of  Stonebeck  Up,  the  lands  being  all  lease- 
hold, and  held  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  3000  years. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  the  township  of  Foun- 
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tains  Earth,  is  freehold  and  held  by  various  owners.  An 
estate  of  about  2640  acres,  comprised  in  both  townships, 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Harker,  of  Hareneld, 
Pateley  Bridge,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  purchased 
by  him  in  1862  from  the  Horner  Reynard  family  of 
Sunderlandwick,  near  Driffield.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  local  waterworks,  now  being  constructed  at  the 
Dale  head,  much  of  the  territory  in  that  quarter  has 
become  the  property  of  the  Bradford  Corporation. 

The  village  possesses  two  good  inns,  the  Crown  and 
King's  Head,  and  other  houses  of  accommodation.  In 
addition  to  the  Church,  with  its  ancient  stone  preaching- 
cross,  there  is  a  handsome  Wesleyan 
Chapel  and  a  School,  endowed  by  Simon 
Horner,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  in  1803,  and 
built  in  1809.  The  Church,  which  was 
almost  wholly  reconstructed  in  1865-6, 
is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  and  the  fact 
of  there  being  preserved  here  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  memorials  of  northern 
Christianity  proclaims  Middlesmoor  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity at  an  early  date.*  This  ancient 
cross,  though  crude  and  poor  in  design 
and  execution,  is  in  all  probability  the 
product  of  a  local  workman  at  a  time 
when  the  Celtic  religion  had  not  given 
way  to  the  rule  and  forms  of  the  Romish  t, 
Church  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century. 
The  cross  bears  none  of  the  exquisite 
craftsmanship  of  the  Italian  school  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  its  early  and  peculiar  form,  crude 


Ancient  Stone 

Cross, 
Middlesmoor. 


*  Mr.  Lucas  observes  [Genealogy  of  the  Bayne  Family,  pages  130, 
207)  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Middlesmoor  until  1295.  But  I 
may  point  out  that  in  1206  the  forest  of  "  Midlesmore,"  in  Nidder- 
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and  rustic  though  it  be  in  the  simple  details  of  its 
sculpture,  is  suggestive  of  late  decadence.  One  indeed 
may  cherish  a  belief  that  we  have  here  the  actual 
preaching-cross  of  the  good  Bishop^Chad,  the  champion 
of  Celtic  Christianity,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the 
chapter  on  Nidd.  Were  this  so,  we  might  claim  this 
interesting  relic  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  monu- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  country.  But 
comparing  it  with  another  cross-head  of  very  similar 
design,  which  was  found  in  1855  embedded  in  Norman 
masonry  in  the  south  wall  of  the  transept  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  an  opposing  opinion  may  be  advanced. 
Mr.  Westwood  thought  that  this  fragment  might  possibly 
be  assigned  to  the  12th  century,  yet  some  persons  had 
regarded  the  stone  as  of  Saxon  date,  and  subsequent  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  city  of  Carlisle  by 
Egfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  680.*  The  latter  date 
corresponds  with  the  period  of  the  ministrations  of  St. 
Chad  in  Northumbria,  and  it  may  furthermore  be  noted 
that  another  cross -fragment  found  at  Carlisle  in  1857,  and 
which  Mr.  Westwood  dated  about  700,  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion with  letters  identical  in  form  with  those  occurring  in 
the  gospels  of  the  Book  of  St.  Chad  at  Lichfield. 
Although  the  sculptures  on  these  crosses  vary,  their 
forms  are  not  dissimilar.  The  Synod  of  Nidd  abolished 
the  Celtic  priesthood  in  664,  and  St.  Chad  resigned  his 
See  about  670.  To  him  the  church  at  Middlesmoor  is 
dedicated,  as  is  also  the  hill-side  church  of  the  ancient 
and  romantic  chapelry  of  Saddleworth,  in  the  parish  of 
Rochdale.  Both  Middlesmoor  and  Saddleworth  were 
anciently  in   the  diocese   of   York,  and  afterwards  of 

dale,  was  given  by  William  de  Mowbray  to  Byland  Abbey,  and  there 
are  other  allusions  to  the  place  in  the  first  half  of  that  century. 
Middlesmoor  in  Langstrothdale  is  mentioned  much  earlier.  See 
Burton's  Man.  Ebor.,  pages  153,  174,  &c. 

*  Archceological  Journal,  XII.,  p.  180,  where  the  cross  is  illustrated. 
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Chester,  and  are  the  only  two  old  churches  in  the  original 
Bishopric  of  Chad  dedicated  to  his  name. 

When  the  parochial  system  was  introduced  Middlesmoor 
was  attached  to  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Malzeard.  At  the 
latter  place  there  has  been  a  church  since  Danish  times, 
as  appears  by  its  Domesday  name  of  Chirchebi,  although 
the  church  is  not  actually  mentioned  in  the  survey.  It 
was  given,  temp.  Stephen,  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  to  the 
canons  of  York,  being  subsequently  appropriated  to  the 
prebendary  of  Masham,  and  is  now  a  vicarage  united  to 
Masham.  Middlesmoor  continued  an  appanage  of  the 
parish  of  Kirkby  Malzeard  until  28th  July,  1863,  when  its 
ancient  chapelry  was  constituted  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
parish,  but  the  vicar  of  Masham  with  Kirkby  Malzeard 
is  still  the  patron.  The  Rev.  Hy.  M.  Hutchinson,  B.A., 
was  then  incumbent,  having  been  instituted  in  1827. 
After  his  death  in  1864,  aged  77,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Grainger  Cass,  M.A.,  previously  curate  at 
Bingley,  Whitkirk,  and  Leeds.  He  resigned  in  1891  and 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Kynaston  W.  Summerfield, 
who  had  been  curate  of  Pickhill.  He  resigned  the  living 
of  Middlesmoor  for  the  vicarage  of  Mickley,  near  Ripon, 
in  October,  1904,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Callahan,  who  had  been  previously  curate 
of  Pateley  Bridge. 

When  the  church  at  Middlesmoor  originated  there  are 
no  records  to  show.  Leland,  writing  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
speaks  of  "  a  chapell  cawllyd  Midlemore,  and  as  I  could 
learne  it  is  in  the  paroche  of  Kirkeby  Malesart."  The 
chapel  referred  to  had  no  doubt  existed  from  very  early 
times,  but  it  was  not  until  1484  that  a  license  was  obtained 
to  have  the  sacraments  administered  and  to  celebrate 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  here.  Up  to  that  time 
divine  service  had  been  performed  by  a  stipendiary  chap- 
lain, but  on  the  15th  November,  1484,  a  composition  was 
made  between  the  Prebendary  of  Masham  (John  Blyth) 
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and  the  Vicar  of  Kirkby  Malzeard  (John  Mountforth)  on 
the  one  part,  and  Ralph,  Miles,  John,  and  Ralph  Bane, 
jun.,  and  other  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  on  the  other 
part ;  whereby  the  said  inhabitants,  considering  "  ye  dis- 
tance from  ye  church,  and  ye  difficulty  of  ye  road  to 
convey  their  children  to  be  baptised,  and  their  corps  to 
be  buried,"  did  on  the  fulfilment  of  their  petition,  bind 
themselves  "  for  ever  to  pay  all  tithes  and  offerings,  and 
all  other  customary  dues  and  demands  "  as  well  to  the 
prebendary  as  to  the  vicar,  and  also  contribute  towards 
the  repairs  and  other  burdens  of  the  mother  church  of 
Kirkby  Malzeard;  The  Archbishop  of  York  (Thomas 
Savage)  thereupon  directed  a  commission  to  William, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  to  consecrate  the  new  chapel  (the 
patron  saint  not  recorded)  and  the  chapel-yard  "  in  valle 
de  Mydlesmore." 

Traces  of  an  earlier  structure  than  that  which  was 
built  when  the  church  was  consecrated  in  1484  are  but 
scant.  The  font  has  the  appearance  of  being  Norman, 
with  later  sculptures,  emblematic  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
It  is  a  plain  cheese-shaped  bowl,  8  feet  in  circumference, 
resting  on  a  massive  circular  pedestal,  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  may  have  been  brought  from  the  mother 
church  when  the  license  to  baptise  was  obtained  in  1484, 
or  it  is  of  much  later  origin  than  its  appearance  indicates. 
When  the  old  church  was  rebuilt  in  1865,  some  fragments 
of  stonework  belonging  to  a  previous  church  were  dis- 
covered in  the  heart  of  the  walls.  One  of  these  was  a 
piscina  which  had  a  piece  of  lead-piping  attached  to  it. 

Of  the  old  church  no  sketch  or  photograph  is  known  to 
exist.  But  old  inhabitants  tell  me  that  the  church  was  a 
primitive  looking  building  consisting  of  chancel,  nave 
without  aisles,  a  vestry  at  the  west  end,  a  south  porch,  a 
low  tower  not  embattled,  rising  little  above  the  long,  low 
roof,  which  on  the  north  side  originally  came  down  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  ground.    But  in  1775  the  roof  was 
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taken  off  and  the  walls  were  raised.  There  was  a  large 
gallery  covering  the  tower  end,  erected  in  1752  for  the 
singers,  and  another  was  extended  along  the  north  side. 
There  had  also  been  one  at  the  east  end,  erected  by 
the  Hon.  John  Yorke  in  1751,  but  afterwards  taken  down. 
The  south  side  was  vacant,  being  lighted  by  four  square- 
headed  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  of  Perpendicular 
date.  Two  of  them  were  partially  restored,  and  were 
re-inserted  on  the  north  side  at  the  rebuilding  in  1865. 
There  were  three  windows  at  the  east  end,  that  in  the 
chancel,  consisting  of  two  lights,  was  also  utilized  and 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  restored  church.  There 
were  old-fashioned  high-backed  pews,  and  the  pulpit  was 
one  obtained  from  Pateley  in  1775.  The  interior  had  a 
flat  ceiling  and  was  lighted  with  candles,  which  frequently 
dripped  on  to  the  seats  and  floor,  and  the  service  was 
conducted  by  a  band  consisting  of  violin,  violoncello, 
hautboy,  &c.  After  the  rebuilding  in  1865  a  harmonium 
was  obtained.  Mr.  Thos.  Eglin,  of  How  Stean,  possesses 
a  violoncello  which  his  great-grandfather,  of  the  same 
name,  played  in  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  which  time,  he  tells  me,  Thomas  Rayner,  of 
Middlesmoor,  played  the  bassoon.  Mr.  Eglin  has  also  an 
old  hautboy  played  in  the  church. 

At  the  restoration  in  1865  the  old  tower  was  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  old  windows  in  the  south  and  east  walls 
were  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  pillars  and  arches 
separating  the  aisle  from  the  nave  were  also  reconstructed. 
The  chancel  arch  is  corbelled  out  from  a  square  jamb, 
and  carried  on  marble  shafts,  the  marble  being  from  local 
quarries.  The  east  window  of  three  stained  lights  is  a 
memorial  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Captain  H.  H.  Oxley,  of 
Bishopton  Grange,  Ripon,  and  who  died  26th  May,  1896. 
Of  other  memorials  in  the  church  there  are  various  in- 
scriptions to  the  families  of  Yorke,  Horner,  Topham, 
Bayne,  &c.    It  is  intended  to  restore  the  several  parts  of 
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the  ancient  stone  cross  mentioned  on  page  545,  and  to  erect 
it  inside  the  church.  Although  the  roll  of  centuries  has 
greatly  decayed  its  sculpture,  it  is  very  desirable  to  pre- 
serve it  from  further  ravages  of  the  weather.  The  head 
of  the  cross  was  discovered  when  the  floor  of  the  church 
was  taken  up  at  the  rebuilding  in  1865.  This  portion 
measures  15  inches  wide,  6\  inches  thick,  and  17  inches 
high,  and  the  entire  cross,  with  base,  when  restored  will 
form  a  highly  interesting  and  perhaps  unique  object,  about 
6  feet  in  height.  Part  of  another  early  stone  cross,  29 
inches  high,  18  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  in  thickness,  is 
also  preserved  in  the  church.  It  is  also  worthy  of  record 
that  mention  is  made  in  15 10  of  the  ancient  pix,  or  casket, 
which  held  the  consecrated  host,  likewise  the  altar-canopy 
or  tabernacle,  within  which  the  pix  was  frequently  sus- 
pended. Though  not  now  known  to  exist,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Middlesmoor  casket  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  "  pixes  of  silver  and  gilte,  garnisshed  with  our 
armes,  and  rede  roses  and  poortcalis  crouned,"  given  by 
will  of  King  Henry  VII.,  "  in  a  great  nombre,"  and  of 
which  royal  gift  any  parish  might  well  be  proud. 

In  the  burial-ground  we  discern  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  attained  to  unusual  length  of  days,  the 
most  notable  instance  being  that  mentioned  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  John  Bayne,  of  Limley,  who  died  in  1802,  in  the 
98th  year  of  his  age.  A  new  vicarage  has  been  erected 
nearer  the  church  than  the  old  one,  which  was  very  incon- 
veniently situated  below  Lofthouse.  Mr.  Harker,  the 
chief  landowner,  gave  the  site  and  a  handsome  contribution 
towards  the  building,  and  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Yorke, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  Mr.  Harker,  was  supplemented 
by  others. 

The  Registers  of  the  church  commence  in  1662,  but 
do  not  contain  anything  of  particular  interest,  if  we  except 
the  records  of  the  baptism  and  marriage  of  the  notorious 
Eugene  Aram,  which  are  as  follows  : 
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Ramsgill.    Eugenius  Aram,  son  of  Peter  Aram,  bap.  ye  2nd  of 
October,  1704. 

Loftus.    Eugenius  Aram  and  Anna  Spence,  married  May  4th, 
after  banns  thrice  pub.,  1731. 

Aram's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Christ.  Spence,  of  Low 
Lofthouse,  and  was  baptized  at  the  same  church,  1st 
March,  1708.  The  baptism  and  burial  of  their  first  child 
is  also  recorded  in  1732.  Other  of  their  children  were 
baptised  and  buried  at  Knaresborough,  while  the  last  of 
their  descendants  left  this  country  for  America  many 
years  ago. 

The  old  Churchwardens'  and  Constables'  Accounts  of 
Middlesmoor,  commencing  with  the  year  1691,  contain 
many  interesting  items  suggestive  of  past  customs  and 
life  in  the  Dale.  It  appears  that  each  of  the  three 
townships  comprising  the  chapelry  of  Middlesmoor  con- 
tributed an  equal  proportion  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  mother  church  at  Kirkby  Malzeard. 
These  entries  appear  annually  under  the  heading  of 
"  Kerby  Church  Cast."  In  1 768  the  "  Cast "  is  £1 3  6s.  gd., 
and  each  township  contributed  £\  8s.  nd.  The  entries 
for  wine  are  frequent,  and  the  sums  paid  look  large,  but 
much  of  it  seems  to  have  been  consumed  by  parishioners 
in  special  cases  of  sickness  and  convalescence.  In  1751 
a  purchase  was  made  of  12  gallons  and  1  quart  at  5s.  8^d. 
per  gallon,  the  cask  cost  2s.  6d.  and  the  carriage  3s.  In 
1803  wine  for  the  year  cost  £8  13s.  There  are  numerous 
entries  referring  to  alterations  and  renovations  in  the 
church. 

1752.    The  old  vestry  removing,  and  ye  new  one  Building,  £1  15s. 
1758.    Spent  with  Pateley  Singers  and  yr.  Dinners,  £1  is. 
1761.    Mossing,  pointing,  putting  up  slate,  &c,  £2  2s. 
1763.    Thomas  Bayne,  a  Journey  to  Kerby,  2s.  6d. 

1775.  A  cart  to  Pateley  for  Pulpit,  2s.  6d. 

1776.  New  windows  at  the  altar,  £1  3s. 

1784.    Spent  when  Pateley  and  Heathfield  Singers  came  up,  4s. 
1805.    Meeting  the  24  at  Kirkby,  5s. 
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1810.  Removing  snow  from  roof,  6d. 

1831.  Peats,  candles,  6s.,  lighting  fires,  3s 

1842.  Fiddlestick  Hairing,  is  3d,,  carriage  3d. 

1843.  Violoncello  strings,  2s. 
i860.  Wine  for  Ramsgill,  16s. 

There  are  frequent  charges  for  removing  snow  from  the 
roof  of  the  church,  which  suggest  the  aspects  of  this 
semi-Alpine  village  after  a  heavy  snowfall.  It  is  no 
unusual  circumstance  for  drifts  to  accumulate  about  the 
village  to  a  depth  of  a  score  feet  or  more,  and  so  recently 
as  November,  1904,  some  of  the  houses  were  buried  in 
the  drifts  up  to  the  roof-eaves.  The  natural  seclusion  of 
this  parish  seems  in  former  times  to  have  fostered  the 
preservation  of  numerous  wild  creatures,  and  the  entries 
of  sums  paid  for  their  capture  and  destruction  are  ab- 
normal. In  1805,  £3  15s.  was  paid  for  the  destruction  of 
foxes,  being  at  the  rate  of  is.  a  head.  In  1807,  £3  17s.  is 
entered  for  foxes  and  pates  (or  badgers),  and  in  1825  the 
unusual  sum  of  £\  is.  is  entered  for  foxes.  Such  entries, 
of  varying  amounts,  are  of  annual  occurrence.  The 
badger  and  polecat  are  now  all  but  extinct,  and  the  last 
marten  cat  was  trapped  in  the  Wath  Woods  in  i860. 
The  hedgehog,  weasel,  and  stoat,  or  as  the  latter  are 
locally  called,  the  "ermine"  or  "  powcat,"  are  still  fairly 
plentiful,  and  the  otter  manages  to  maintain  an  existence 
in  parts  of  the  Dale. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 


About  Limley  and  Goyden  Pot. 


SCENDING  the  dale  from  Middlesmoor  by  the 
main  road,  which  divides  a  little  above  the 
village,  the  one  to  the  right  goes  to  New 
Houses  (2  m.),  while  the  forward  road  crosses 
the  high  moorland  of  Rainstang,  and  descends  the  valley 
by  Scar  House  and  Pry  House,  and  up  by  the  Lodge 
and  Deadman's  Hill  to  Horse  Houses  (6  m.)  and  Cover- 
dale.  This  is  a  fine  walk  or  drive,  the  road  in  places 
being  rough,  but  still  traversable  with  horse  and  trap.  At 
the  road-summit  (1423  feet)  on  Rainstang*  there  is  a  wide 
and  interesting  prospect,  embracing  on  the  west  the  round 
stack-like  summit  of  Meugher  (A.-S.  muga,  a  stack),  with 
the  hills  above,  Littondale  in  the  extreme  distance  in 
front,  also  the  two  Whernsides,  with  great  stretches  of 
undulating  heathery  grouse-land  and  gaunt  green  hills, 
where  cultivation  has  been  carried,  after  years  of  conflict 
with  the  forces  of  Nature,  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  1 500 
feet  above  sea-level. 

From  Lofthouse  up-dale  a  path  skirts  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  about  100  yards  above  the  bridge,  passes 
Lofthouse  Foss,  where  the  water  breaks  finely  over  tree- 
shaded  rocks.  Above  the  river  rise  the  rugged  heights 
of  Thrope  Edge,  covered  with  a  forest  of  sombre  larches, 
and  presently  the  path  opens  upon  a  kind  of  Highland 
strath,  where  the  scenery  is  wild  and  grand,  the  great 

*  Ranestangen  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  between  Valders  and 
Hallingdall  in  Norway. 
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hills  around  seeming  to  separate  us  completely  from  the 
outside  world.  Thrope  or  Trope  farm  is  seen  high  upon 
the  fell-side.  This  property,  which  included  a  water-mill, 
was  anciently  a  possession  of  Fountains  Abbey,  and  was 
valued  at  £\  yearly  at  the  Dissolution,  when  it  was  held 
by  Richard  Hardcastle.  The  ground  round  about  was 
shortly  afterwards  plentifully  planted  with  hazels,  hollies, 
alders,  and  ash-trees,  as  appears  by  a  valuation  taken 
about  the  year  1574. 

Here  we  are  approaching  the  wonderful  chasm  of 
Goyden  Pot,  which  lies  just  below  Thwaite  House  and 

 Beggarmote  Scar,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 

little  hamlet  of  Limley.  Thwaite  House  was  another  of 
the  granges  of  Fountains  Abbey,  valued  at  the  Surrender 
in  1 539  at  £\  a  year.  The  property  was  purchased  by 
the  Greshams,  and  was  tenanted  by  the  Beckwiths,  who 
had  held  the  estate  under  the  monks  for  a  long  time 
previously.  At  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in 
1579  the  freehold  was  sold,  and  early  next  century  we 
find  Thwaite  House  in  possession  of  the  Bayne  family,  a 
very  old  clan  who  were  already  at  Limley,  close  by. 
Over  the  door  of  the  present  building  are  the  initials  of 
William  Bayne  and  his  wife,  with  the  date  1742.  Thwaite 
House  in  more  recent  times  belonged  to  the  Stoner  family 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sharpley,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Kirkbride,  of  Lofthouse,  a  Wesleyan 
local  preacher. 

The  family  of  Bayne,  or  Baynes,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Nidderdale,  if  not  in  all  England,  for  Mr.  Lucas 
traces  them  to  the  baronial  family  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy, 
of  whom  was  Thomas,  the  Domesday  Archbishop  of  York. 
Local  tradition,  however,  traces  this  family  to  one  Walter 
Bane,  who  migrated  from  Scotland  in  1182,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  fifth  in  descent  from  Donald  VII.,  surnamed 
Bane,  King  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Walbran  observes  (Foun- 
tains Abbey  Memorials)  that  in  1863  he  saw  an  undated 
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pedigree  mounted  through  19  generations  of  this  family 
to  the  above  Walter,  of  Scotland,  but  there  were  no 
authorities  given  in  support  of  such  origin.  Still  the 
tradition,  which  has  generally  been  believed,  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  although  it  finds  no  earlier  record,  apparently, 
than  in  Betham's  Baronetage  of  England  (1805),  vol.  v., 
page  453.  There  are  no  arms  known  of  the  early  Kings 
of  Scotland,  neither  of  Malcolm  or  of  Donald  Bane,  by 
which  a  connection  with  the  Nidderdale  family  might 
possibly  be  traced.  The  ensign  of  Scotland  is  the  Red 
Lion,  first  adopted  by  William  the  Lion,  who  died  in 
1214. 

What  historical  evidence  have  we  then  to  support 
the  tradition  ?  I  have  on  several  occasions  shewn  the 
intimate  relations  of  William  the  Lion,  and  of  his  son, 
Alexander  II.,  with  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  Moreover, 
in  my  pedigree  of  De  Ros,  lords  of  Ribston  on  the  Nidd, 
it  is  shewn  that  a  daughter  of  the  Lion  King  was  wedded 
to  Robert  de  Ros,  who  founded  the  Preceptory  of  Knights 
Templars  at  Ribston  ca.  1217.  In  1174,  during  the 
rebellion  against  Henry  II.,  William  the  Lion  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Alnwick  by  a  band  of  Yorkshire  Knights  and 
led  prisoner  to  Newcastle  by  Ralph  de  Glanville.  On 
this  memorable  occasion  the  great  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
lord  of  Nidderdale,  and  a  confederate  of  the  Lion  King, 
made  good  his  escape,  and  the  time  almost  agreeing  with 
the  traditional  1182,  tempts  a  belief  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  W alter  Bane,  reputed  descendant  of  the  Scottish 
King,  who  it  may  be  inferred  settled  on  the  lands  of 
Mowbray  in  Nidderdale  soon  afterwards.  Mowbray 
forfeited  his  castles  of  Thirsk  and  Kirkby  Malzeard, 
which  were  soon  afterwards  dismantled,  and  Bane,  it  is 
said,  long  found  a  safe  refuge  from  his  pursuers  in  a 
cavern  in  How  Stean,  Nidderdale,  and  was  progenitor  of 
the  widespread  house  of  Bane  or  Baines  in  Yorkshire 
and  elsewhere. 
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But  this  pretty  story  does  not  agree  with  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  who  finds  that  the  name 
Bane,  Bain,  Bayne,  or  Baynes,  are  merely  perversions 
of  the  ancient  Norman  name  De  Baieus,  Bayeus,  being  an 
Anglicism  of  Bayeux,  or  in  its  adjectival  form  Baiocensis 
(vide  Genealogy  of  Bayne  of  Nidderdale,  1896,  page  129). 
This,  he  says,  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  Hugo  de 
Bayeux,  a  large  landowner  in  Lincolnshire,  &c,  who  died 
in  1 196,  was  the  originator  of  the  cross-bones  arms  of  the 
Yorkshire,  Scottish,  and  all  other  families  of  Baynes.  In 
another  place  he  cites  the  charter  of  Osbert  de  Bayion 
granting  or  confirming  a  carucate  of  land,  with  the  church, 
in  Bingley  given  to  Drax  Priory  by  "  my  ancestor 
William  Paganel  "  (vide  supra,  page  81).  Now  if  William 
Paganel  be  ancestor  of  the  said  Osbert,  who  also  writes 
his  name  Bayons  [Thovesby  Soc,  vol.  i.,  page  138),  there  is 
certainly  a  kinship  with  the  Scottish  royal  house  of  Bane, 
as  appears  by  the  following  pedigree  : 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  killed  1040=^= 


Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  King=^ 
of  Scotland  ;  slain  1093  '<  md. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling  ;  issue  Edgar,  Alex- 
ander, David  (d.  1153),  and 
Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I. 
of  England. 


Donald  Bane,  Melmare, 
King  of  Scotland,       a  quo 

d.  1098.        Earls  of  Athol. 


Wm.  de  Meschines^ 
lord  of  the  Honor 
of  Skipton. 


^Cecilia  de 
Romelli. 


dau.    =f=(i)  Wm.  (2)=p  Adeliza  de  Wm.  de=(i) Avicia(2)=Robert 


of 
Donald 
Bane. 


fitz 
Duncan. 


Romelli,     Paganel,    inherited  de 
founder  of     lord  of    Harewood,  Courcy. 
Bolton       Leeds,         &c  ,  [Speight, 
Prory,      Bingley,     co.  York.  Lower 
ca.  1 154.  and  ances-  Wharf edale , 
tor  of  Osbert  de  Bayion.    p.  462]. 


Mac  Bane,  killed  1187 
[Lucas,  Gen.  of  Bayne 
of  Nidderdale,  p.  40]. 


Donald  Bane  (Mac  William),  William 

claimed  the  crown  of  Scot-  ( "  Boy  of 

land  in  right  of  both  parents  ;  Egremond") 
killed  1 187.  Alicia 

Therefore  as  William  de  Paganel  is  declared  to  be 
ancestor  of  Osbert  de  Bayion  als.  Bayons,  there  is  a 
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positive  relationship  with  his  wife's  sister,  Adeliza  de 
Romelli,  with  the  royal  house  of  Bane ;  the  later  genera- 
tions of  the  Banes  having  assumed  the  maternal  name, 
a  not  uncommon  practice  in  early  times,  as  did,  e.g.,  the 
Romellis  and  Mowbrays.  But  how  we  are  to  reconcile 
these  facts  with  the  local  tradition  is  a  difficult  matter. 
The  heads  of  the  house  of  Bane  were  at  war  with  the 
Scottish  Kings  for  a  long  period  (1098 — 1215).  Further- 
more, if  the  above  Osbert  be  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Baious  or  Bayeux,  as  he  appears  to  be  (Lucas,  page  81), 
that  family  had  been  established  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
Conquest,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  later  genera- 
tions of  the  family  should  have  pronounced  and  written 
the  name  Bane. 

But  the  first  possible  spelling  of  the  name  Bane,  with  an 
'  n,'  in  Yorkshire  occurs  as  witness  to  a  charter  of  Robert 
de  Ros  to  Rievaulx  Abbey,  ca.  1150.  But  Mr.  Lucas 
thinks  the  name,  thus  early  may  be  a  misreading  for 
"  Baue/"  a  form  of  Bayeux,  and  that  the  earliest  un- 
doubted spelling  of  Bayn  occurs  on  a  seal,  date  1371 
(vide  supra,  pages  61  and  84).  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  who 
was  at  the  capture  of  William  the  Lion  in  1 174,  is  witness 
with  Robert  Baiocis  (presumably  a  younger  brother  of 
Hugh,  who  bore  the  cross-bones  (Lucas,  page  77),  to  a 
charter  of  Rievaulx  Abbey.  Bearing  upon  this  allusion  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  capture  of  William  led  to  Scotland 
becoming  a  fief  of  the  English  Crown,  and  nearly  100 
Scottish  Knights  had  to  settle  their  ransoms  with  William 
de  Yesci,  who  was  lord  of  the  Honor  and  Forest  of 
Knaresborough,  as  well  as  of  other  lands  in  Nidderdale. 
This  and  other  circumstances,  above  related,  show  that 
Nidderdale  had  much  to  do  with  events  appertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  the  royal  house  of  Scotland. 

Walter  de  Bannes  is  witness  to  a  charter  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  temp.  Edward  I.,  but  the  first  distinct  mention  of 
a  Baynes  in  Nidderdale  is  not  until  1484  (see  Middlesmoor 
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Church),  although  the  name  of  John  Bayn  appears  as  the 
tenant  of  a  cottage  under  Fountains  Abbey  in  Kirkby 
Malzeard  (the  old  parish  embraced  upper  Nidderdale)  as 
early  as  1361.  In  a  rent-roll  of  Bewerley,  dated  10th 
May,  nth  Henry  VII.  (1496),  we  meet  with  the  name  of 
Christopher  Bayn,  of  Brighouse,  whose  will,  dated  1509, 
was  proved  in  1520.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Bayne  long  resident  in  Bewerley.  In  1 536  Marmaduke 
Bayne  was  bailiff  of  the  lands  in  Nidderdale  belonging 
to  both  Byland  and  Fountains  Abbeys,  and  received  40s. 
a  year  from  each  monastery  for  his  services. 

Walter  Bayne  was  living  at  Limley  in  1593,  and  took 
a  3000  years  lease  of  Limley  in  1609,  and  he  also  bought 
the  freehold  of  one-sixth  part  of  Thwaite  House  Grange. 
John  Bayne  purchased  the  freehold  of  another  part  of 
Thwaite  House  in  1616.  William  Bayne,  of  Thwaite 
House,  married  in  1772  Ann,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Benson,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  ancestor  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Benson  (see  ante),  and  he,  the  said  William  Bayne, 
was  grandfather  of  Alderman  John  Baynes,  J. P.,  four 
times  Mayor  of  Ripon,  1886-7-8,  and  1894-5. 

The  eldest  son  of  Walter  Bayne,  of  Limley,  was 
William,  of  Limley,  whose  second  daughter  Anne  married 
Charles  Inman,  of  Bouthwaite  (App.  xv.,  and  see  iv.). 
Christopher,  third  son  of  Walter,  was  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Baynes  of  Harefield,  Middlesex,  which  since 
1801  has  been  represented  by  a  baronetcy  (Lucas,  ped., 
page  562).  This  family  bears  the  cross-bone  arms  of  the 
Scotch  type  [Lucas,  page  103).  Limley  (Norse  Urn,  lime) 
is  a  very  old  settlement.  Hawisia  de  Lymlay  occurs  in 
the  poll-tax  of  Nidderdale  for  1378.  The  old  houses  here 
have  been  much  altered  and  improved,  and  look  now 
very  different  to  the  time  when  the  open  peat-hearths  and 
roofs  of  old  thatch,  which  one  could  have  seen  here,  were 
a  prevailing  feature  in  the  dale.  These  old  farms  formed 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Harker,  J. P.  The 
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estate,  comprising  an  area  of  2638  acres,  besides  the 
Middlesmoor  and  Lofthouse  grouse-moors,  is  announced 
to  be  sold  by  public  auction  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Harro- 
gate, on  the  25th  of  May,  1906.  It  includes  the  following 
farms  and  houses  in  the  township  of  Stonebeck  Up : 
Haver  Close  farm  (213  acres),  two  farms  at  Limley  (about 
146  and  115  acres  respectively),  North  Side  Head  farm  (88 
acres),  Smithfield  Hall  farm  (111  acres),  Middlesmoor 
farm  (62  acres),  Sleights  farm  (15  acres),  Dovenor  House 
farm  (18  acres),  Half-wray  House  farm  (37  acres),  How 
Gill  House,  and  North  Side  Head  Cottage ;  and  in 
Fountains  Earth  :  Thrope  House  farm  (441  acres),  and 
Lofthouse  farm  (11  acres).  The  boundary  of  the  two 
townships  is  defined  by  the  river  Nidd  as  far  as  about  100 
yards  north  of  Goyden  Pot,  where  the  river,  after  running 
almost  due  north  and  south,  turns  sharp  to  the  west. 

A  little  beyond  Limley,  and  within  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Harker's  estate,  just  mentioned,  is  the  remarkable  chasm, 
of  Goyden  Pot,*  the  mouth  being  situate  at  an  angle  of  a 
dark,  tree-shaded  cliff,  partially  clothed  with  fern  and  ivy, 
and  piled  around  with  huge  limestone  boulders,  while  a 
bank  of  loose  gravel  seven  or  eight  feet  high  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  power  of  floods.  This  black-looking  orifice  is 
about  nine  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  rude  arch,  narrowing  as  it  proceeds  inwards. 
Though  designated  a  "  Pot,"  this  is  hardly  a  correct  defi- 
nition, as  it  possesses  more  the  character  of  a  horizontal 
cavern  or  tunnel  rather  than  a  deep  pit.  The  main 
passage  penetrates  the  mountain-side  fully  two  miles,  but 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cavity,  is  practically 
accessible  for  barely  700  yards.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  infant  Nidd,  which  ordinarily  are   engulfed  at  a 

*  In  old  writings  this  is  spelled  Cowden  and  Gowden,  but  the  local 
pronunciation  is  "  Gooiden,"  not  Goyden,  nor  Gooden,  with  the 
"00"  as  in  "rood."  The  underground  course  of  the  Nidd  from 
Goyden  Pot  to  Lofthouse  may  have  originated  the  name  of  the 
river,  and  the  dale,  locally  Nilhevdual.  The  "  dd  "  in  Nidd  becomes 
"  th  "  in  Welsh,  i.e.,  niih,  meaning  neath,  under,  covered. 
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"  swallow  "  called  the  Manchester  Hole,  about  300  yards 
higher  up.  But  in  a  time  of  flood  the  hill-streams  pour 
along  the  surface  and  into  the  cave  with  great  fury, 
swirling  tempestuously  against  the  ledges  and  rough 


Entrance  to  Goyden  Pot. 

sides  of  the  chasm,  so  that  the  noise  can  be  heard  in  the 
interior  like  the  confused  clashing  of  drums  and  roar  of 
cannon.  It  is  impossible  to  explore  this  cavern  without 
the  aid  of  a  stout  rope,  at  least  eight  yards  long.    A  little 
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over  100  yards  from  the  entrance,  the  visitor  has  to  lower 
himself  by  this  means  down  the  sharp  face  of  the  rock, 
some  twenty  feet  or  so,  on  to  the  floor  of  a  vast  dome- 
shaped  vault.  Progress  hence  is  tedious  and  not  without 
danger.*  The  main  cavern,  which  contains  several 
cascades  and  tributary  branches,  continues  pretty  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  present  usually  dry  river-bed,  and  near 
Thrope  Farm  on  the  north  side,  the  water  can  be  heard 
flowing  under  the  old  stony  river-course  in  several  places. 
It  then  continues  its  gloomy  journey  along  the  east  or 
upper  side  of  the  village  of  Lofthouse,  to  emerge  shortly 
in  a  rocky  depression  near  the  old  vicarage,  as  elsewhere 
described. 

During  the  disastrous  flood  in  October,  1892  (see  p.  467), 
the  writer  visited  Lofthouse,  when  he  found  the  course 
of  the  underground  current  unmistakably  evident  beneath 
the  buildings  at  the  top  end  of  the  village.  Here  the 
water  could  be  seen  actually  boiling  up  through  the  fire- 
grate in  the  dwelling-room  of  the  blacksmith's  house,  a 
fact  that  does  not  say  much  for  the  safety  of  the  premises 
at  this  point,  should  the  crumbling  and  water-worn 
limestone  vault  beneath  them  fall  in.  At  anyrate  one 
might  conclude  the  peril  not  greater  than  that  appertaining 
to  the  subterranean  fires  which  are  said  to  have  been 
burning  for  200  years,  and  are  still  smouldering,  beneath 
the  market-place  of  Wednesbury,  in  Staffordshire. 


*  A  very  lucid  description  of  an  exploration  of  the  cavern  is 
given  in  Chambers'  Journal  for  1888. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


At  the  Dale  Head. 

EYOND  Goyden  Pot  the  valley  looks  grand, 
wild,  and  lonely.  We  enter  a  region  of  high, 
craggy  hills  and  heathery  moorland,  intersected 
by  numerous  gill-becks,  and  ascending  to  over 
2000  feet  at  the  Dale  head.  At  a  remote  period  much  of 
this  territory  was  a  dense  forest,  consisting  chiefly  of 
birch,  hazel,  and  mountain-ash,  as  appears  from  remains 
found  almost  everywhere  in  the  peat  and  by  the  sides  of 
the  deeply-cut  beck-courses.  Birch-wood  is  specially 
plentiful,  and  is  found  in  peat  at  over  1700  feet.  Odd 
examples  of  living  birch  may  be  found  at  near  1200  feet 
in  Long  Gill,  while  the  mountain-ash  ascends  to  over 
1500  feet  at  the  head  of  Woogill.  I  observed  this  tree  in 
fruit  above  Scar  House  (ca.  1200  feet)  in  the  autumn  of 
1905,  and  was  told  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  there  for 
about  three  months  in  winter-time. 

Formerly  this  lonely  upland  valley,  with  its  secluded 
gills,  was  the  haunt  of  many  wild  four-footed  creatures,  a 
circumstance  already  adduced  from  the  old  church- 
wardens' books  at  Middlesmoor.  At  an  earlier  period, 
the  wolf,  boar,  and  deer  tribe  no  doubt  maintained  an 
existence  down  to  the  14th  century  or  later.  Moreover, 
many  place-names  in  this  upper  dale  indicate  colonization 
by  Saxon  and  Norse  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
while  such  names  as  Woo  Dale,  Woof  Hill,  and  similar 
spellings,  point  to  a  time  when  the  wild  wolf  was  a 
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common  denizen  of  our  dales,  and  that  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Nidd,  Wharfe  and  Yore  they  were  skulking 
about  as  late  as  the  14th  century,  if  not  later,  as  appears 
by  the  compotus  of  Bolton  Priory,  &c. 

As  regards  the  human  species,  the  natives  are  naturally 
hardy  and  accustomed  to  the  protracted  cold  and  brushing 
winds  of  these  high  lands.  You  might  recognise  them, 
as  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  says  of  the  hill-bred  folk  of 
Greenhow  Hill,  "  by  the  red-apple  color  o'  their  cheeks 
an'  nose  tips,  and  their  blue  eyes,  driven  into  pin-points 
by  the  wind."  They  have  been  a  long-lived  race,  a  fact 
that  calls  to  mind  the  case  of  a  physician  in  the  Lake 
District,  mentioned  in  Clark's  Survey  of  the  English  Lakes, 
who,  when  interrogated  upon  the  prospects  of  a  livelihood 
in  that  district,  replied  as  follows  : 

"  My  situation  is  a  very  eligible  one  as  a  gentleman.  I  can 
enjoy  every  species  of  country  amusement  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; 
I  can  hunt,  shoot,  and  fish  among  a  profusion  of  game  of  every 
kind  ;  but  as  a  Physician  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  quite  so  alluring 
to  me,  for  the  natives  have  got  the  art  of  preserving  their  health 
without  boluses  or  electuaries.  They  use  a  plaister  taken  inwardly, 
called  Thick  Pottage,  which  preserves  them  from  the  diseases  that 
shake  the  human  fabric,  and  makes  them  slide  into  the  grave  without 
pain,  by  the  gradual  decay  of  nature." 

But  a  life  of  such  simple  fare,  undisturbed  by  the 
excitements  of  the  outside  world,  is  not  now  so  general 
as  it  used  to  be  ;  the  luxuries  of  living  follow  in  the 
wake  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  latterly  of  motor- 
cars, which  are  gradually  invading  even  the  remotest 
solitudes.  And  the  brave  days  of  old,  when  milk-porridge 
and  havercake  bred  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  men  who 
have  won  England's  battles,  shall  not  return  but  become 
themes  solely  for  history,  yet  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  average  food  of  the  present  day  is  an  equal  substitute. 
There  was  a  time  when  nearly  every  rood  of  land  on  the 
hill-sides  in  Upper  Nidderdale  was  ploughed  and  sown 
almost  wholly  with  oats,  garnered  and  consumed  in  the 
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district.  A  little  wheat  was  grown,  it  is  true,  but  the 
mountain  climate  was  against  its  proper  maturation,  and 
oats  consequently  were  the  staple  product  of  the  valley. 
They  ploughed  the  steep  hill-sides  in  perpendicular  lines, 
not  horizontally,  otherwise  heavy  rains  would  have 
carried  away  the  soil. 

About  Woodale,  where  is  an  old  rookery,  may  still  be 
discerned  traces  of  the  old  plough-lands.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  settlement,  which  originated  in  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Norse  times.  It  lies  within  Stonebeck  Up,  and  formed 
part  of  the  Mowbray  fee.*  The  oldest  house  at  present 
existing  is  dated  1687.  In  the  compotus  of  Sir  William 
Pickering,  31-2  Henry  VIII.  (c.  1540)  we  find  that  Roger 
Bayne  held  the  farm  of  a  tenement  and  parcel  called  Est 
ynge,  a  close  called  West  Cowclose,  a  close  called  Wat- 
close,  and  a  parcel  called  Wynterside  in  Woodale,  for 
which  he  paid  annually  106s.  8d.  Roger  Bayne,  of 
Woodale,  in  1597,  entered  his  pedigree  at  the  Herald's 
Visitation  in  161 2.  He  appears  to  have  been  living  at 
Ripon. 

The  Homers  were  also  long  resident  at  Woodale.  In 
1540  Roger  Horner  farmed  the  Great  Ing,  Calfhalle,  and 
parcel  of  the  Cowclose,  and  at  the  same  time  John  Horner 
farmed  the  West  Ing,  Symondes  Ing,  a  parcel  of  Wynter- 
side, and  a  close  called  Calfclose  in  Skarrehouse.  George 
Horner  was  living  at  Woodale  in  the  17th  century,  and 
Simon,  son  of  Geo.  Horner,  of  Woodale,  his  descendant, 
founded  the  School  at  Middlesmoor  in  1803.  He  died  in 
1829,  aged  93,  and  is  buried  at  Middlesmoor. 

Newhouses  is  another  old  settlement,  a  little  above  the 
river,  and  is  approached  by  a  picturesque  bridge  of  a 
single  arch.     Here   was   a   dairy-farm   belonging  to 

*  Mr.  Lucas  is  in  error  by  assuming  that  Woodale  was  a  possession 
of  the  Vavasours  in  the  13th  century.  The  "  Wodehale  "  of  the 
Hundred  Rolls,  which  he  quotes  (v.  Genealogy  of  the  Bayne  Faintly, 
page  227 el  seq.)  refers  to  Woodhall  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Overblow. 
See  my  Kirkby  Overblow  and  District,  page  145.  t 
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Fountains  Abbey,  but  none  of  the  old  buildings  remain. 
The  "  Logia  de  Newhouse  in  Nedderdale  "  is  returned  at 
the  Dissolution  as  of  the  yearly  value  of  60s.  In  the 
Ramsgill  court-rolls  I  find  that  in  1657  Stephen  Watson, 
of  Newhouses,  was  ordered  to  repair  his  fence  and  gate 
belonging  the  pasture  called  Newhouse  Wintersyde,  and 
in  1669  a  payne  was  laid  that  John  Lofthouse,  William 
Grainge,  William  Stephenson,  and  all  the  owners  of 
Newhouses  High  Pasture  shall  from  time  to  time  upon 
notice  join  with  Thomas  Beckwith  to  make  their  part  of 
the  waterwear  and  fence  between  Woodale  holmes  and 
Newhouses  High  Pasture  upon  payne  of  every  one 
making  default  6s.  8d. 

A  little  beyond  is  Heathen  Carr,  a  singular  appellation, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  Norse  heide  (heath)  and 
kjarr,  low,  swampy  ground.  But  the  name  locally  is  now 
pronounced  Hayden  Carr,  and  in  old  documents  the  name 
is  commonly  written  Heathen  and  Hathen,  suggesting 
the  Teut.  hathen  (heathen,  pagan)  ;  the  Teut.  medial 
"  th  "  generally  becomes  "  d  "  or  "  t  "  in  Middle  English. 
Icknield  Street,  the  old  Roman  road,  or  pagan  way, 
between  Studley  and  Alcester  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Map  (1831)  as  Hayden  Way,  apparently  on  the  authority 
of  local  utterance.  In  1540  Roger  Craven  had  the  farm 
of  a  tenement  and  parcel  called  Nettelholme  with  a 
third  part  of  Eastynge,  and  a  third  part  of  Cow  Close  in 
Hathen  Carre.  In  the  Ramsgill  court-rolls  for  1674  I 
find  it  ordered  that  "  no  person  being  an  inhabitant  of 
Heathen-carr  shall  pull  no  ling,  rushes,  brackens,  or  get 
any  stones  upon  Carlefell  nor  Carleside,  to  lead  or  carry 
the  same  away  to  Heathen-carr,  upon  payne  for  every 
load  6s.  8d." 

Heathen  Carr  was  another  old  home  of  the  Horner 
family,  already  mentioned.  This  family  has  been 
continuously  resident  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Kirkby 
Malzeard  for.  many  centuries.    In  the  Kirkby  Malzeard 
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Subsidy  Rolls  for  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  we  meet  with 
an  Adam  le  Horner,  and  they  are  numerous  in  the  Poll 
Tax  of  this  parish  in  1378.  Roger  Horner,  of  Heathen 
Carr,  in  his  will,  dated  1662,  mentions  his  lease  under 
the  hands  of  George  Horner,  of  West  House,  and  desires 
to  be  buried  at  Middlesmoor.  Scar  House,  by  which  the 
driving-road  already  mentioned  passes  from  Middlesmoor 
past  Lodge  and  Horse  Houses  into  Coverdale,  was  also 
a  home  of  the  same  old  stock.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Foster  family,  now  of  Middlesmoor. 

The  Lodge,  just  mentioned,  is  probably  named  from  its 
having  been  a  hunting-lodge  in  ancient  times.  It  consists 
now  of  three  farms  and  a  cottage.  Johannes  del  Loge, 
Thomas  de  Loege,  and  Johannes  del  Loege,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Poll  Tax  for  Nidderdale  in  1378.  In  1540  John 
Bayne  lived  here,  and  in  1606  Myles  Baine  is  described 
as  "  late  of  Loidge  in  Netherdale  "  (Lucas,  page  325).  In 
1623,  Thos.  Smith,  of  "  Lodge  in  Netherdale,"  bequeaths 
his  property  to  his  son,  "  named  after  my  own  name." 
Ann  Horner,  of  Lodge,  by  will  dated  1656,  gave  to 
Mr.  Smith,  minister  of  the  chapel  at  Middlesmoor,  40s., 
also  10s.  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever  to  the  poor  within  the 
said  chapelry  ;  likewise  8s.  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever 
towards  the  hiring  and  maintenance  of  a  preaching 
minister  at  Middlesmoor  Chapel.  One  George  Horner, 
her  brother,  was  put  in  trust  to  see  that  the  said  18s.  was 
discharged  yearly.  A  later  George  Horner,  who  had  been 
Deputy-paymaster  of  the  Forces  at  Guadaloupe,  was 
when  a  boy  a  pupil  of  Eugene  Aram  at  Gowthwaite, 
along  with  William  Craven,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Never  more  beautiful  and  impressive  have  I  seen  this 
portion  of  the  dale  than  in  the  early  winter  ;  the  foliage 
of  the  deciduous  trees  has  fallen,  and  their  branches  are 
as  bleak  as  the  wild  hills  they  grow  upon.  The  swollen 
streams — bank-full — the  mountain-torrents  pouring  their 
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half-frozen  waters  over  glistening  lichen-clad  stones 
pendant  with  motionless  crystals,  the  trees  all  bare  save 
where  the  evergreen  firs  stand  like  living  sentinels  about 
the  hill-sides,  the  clear  and  flawless  azure  of  the  sky,  the 
bright  sun  bearing  in  its  rays  more  than  a  touch  of  genial 
warmth  down  into  the  sheltered  dale,  the  white-frost  inter- 
mingling with  the  black  of  the  surrounding  heaths,  and 
the  shining  snow-capped  hills  bounding  the  dale-head, 
verily  make  us  think  of  many  a  pleasant  ramble  in  the 
lonely  upland  valleys  of  Switzerland. 

The  last  house  in  the  valley  is  Angram  (noo  feet),  and 
here  it  is  that  the  highest  of  the  three  reservoirs  elsewhere 
described,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Bradford,  is  now  being 
constructed.  All  around  is  wild  unpeopled  moor  and 
fell,  enclosed  by  some  of  the  highest  land  in  Yorkshire  : 
Great  Whernside  (2310  feet)  on  the  west,  Little  Whern- 
side  (1984  feet)  and  Deadman's  Hill  (1700  feet)  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  east,  Rainstang  and  other  heights  of 
scarcely  inferior  altitude.  Much  of  this  high  land  has 
long  formed  a  fine  grouse  preserve,  and  a  large  extent  on 
the  north  side  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  of  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex,  who  has  a  shooting-lodge  at  Summer- 
stone,  on  Deadman's  Hill.  This  eminence  is  probably 
the  Nidderhow  of  Mowbray's  charter  (1250)  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  Byland  Abbey  lands  in  Xidderdale. 
It  received  its  present  appellation  from  the  horrible 
circumstance  of  three  human  (  headless)  bodies  having 
been  discovered  here  in  172S  buried  in  the  peat.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  three  Scotch  pedlers, 
who,  after  disposing  of  their  goods,  came  to  a  foul  end 
while  traversing  the  lonely  road  out  of  Xidderdale  into 
Coverdale.  Yet  some  say  they  were  murdered  at  one  of  the 
lonely  farms  in  the  dale,  and  that  their  heads  were  severed 
from  the  bodies  to  prevent  identification.  Though  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder  are  but  a  lingering  tradition 
in  the  dale,  the  fact  of  the  finding  of  the  murdered  men 
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"  without  heads  "  is  duly  recorded  in  the  old  township 
books  of  Middlesmoor,  under  date  May  30th,  1728.  The 
following  are  the  hitherto  unprinted  particulars : 

May  30th,  1728.    Three  murder'd  Bodies  were  found  burrd.  on 

Lodge  Edge  without  heads.  £  s.  d. 

Expenses  at  the  time  to  the  Coroner    . .        . .  o  13  4 

For  sending  warrants  into  Coverdale   . .        . .  008 

For  earring  the  Biers      . .        . .        . .        . .  006 

To  Sexton  for  making  the  graves         . .        . .  016 

To  Antho:  Hanley  for  coveying  the  murder'd 

bodies  away  when  found    . .        . .        . .  010 

When  the  crime  was  committed  is  not  known,  neither 
were  the  murderers  ever  brought  to  justice.  But  these 
were  the  days  of  Dick  Turpin,  and  men  of  that  ilk,  who 
might  long  defy  the  law  and  live  undismayed. 

Angram  lies  snugly  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  is 
a  farmstead  doubtless  as  old  as  the  Norse  invasion  of 
Yorkshire.  It  is  just  such  a  spot  as  the  old  Vikings 
would  choose  among  the  high  hills.  The  name  suggests 
the  Norse  anger  (a  meadow  or  field)  and  heim  (a  home). 
There  is  a  similarly-situated  Angram  in  upper  Swale- 
dale.  In  1540  the  Nidderdale  Angram  was  acquired  by 
Sir  Wm,  Pickering.  He  demised  this  farm  to  Henry 
Askwith  at  an  annual  rental  of  55s.  iod.,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  third  part  of  West  House  was  rented  by 
John  Horner  at  18s.  yd.  annually,  another  third  part 
being  tenanted  by  Miles  Horner  at  18s.  yd.  annually, 
while  George  Horner  occupied  the  remaining  third  part 
of  West  House  at  the  same  rental. 

The  sites  of  these  two  ancient  farms,  Angram  and 
West  House,  the  latter  with  its  tree-shaded  homestead, 
out-buildings,  and  stack-garth,  will  be  submerged  by 
the  extensive  reservoirs  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Corporation  of  Bradford,  at  the  source  of  the  Nidd.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  inauguration  of  this  gigantic 
scheme  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Gowthwaite.  It  com- 
prises the  construction  of  three  large  reservoirs  at  the 
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head  of  the  dale,  under  Whernside,  at  a  maximum  eleva- 
tion above  sea-level  of  1187^  feet.  The  following  table 
gives  the  names,  extent,  &c,  of  the  several  reservoirs  : 


Top 

Top 

Available 

Reservoir. 

Water  Area. 

Contents. 

Water  Level 

Depth. 

A.         R.  P. 

Mil.  galls. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Angram 

69     3  O 

...  8lO 

..  1187-50 

112 

Lodge 

84    3  2 

...  1088 

..  1098 

. .  104 

High  Woodal 

e  72    1  34 

...  698 

994'r4 

..  61 

Gowthwaite 

327    0  0 

...  1564 

..  446 

..  36 

The  uppermost  reservoir  will  follow  the  natural  contour 
of  two  dale-heads,  the  eastern  one  being  along  the  Stone- 
beck,  and  the  western  one  along  the  Nidd.  These  two 
glens  meet  near  the  old  stone  bridge  below  Angram 
farmhouse.  The  huge  embankment  to  be  raised  at  the 
low  end  of  this  deep  lake  will  be  about  1200  feet  across, 
about  100  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  about  140  feet  high, 
being  the  highest  masonry-dam  hitherto  constructed  in 
this  country.  On  July  13th,  1904,  the  scheme  was  com- 
memorated in  a  pleasing  manner.  Alderman  Holdsworth, 
chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  turned  the  first 
sod  on  the  direct  line  of  the  embankment,  and  to  him 
and  to  Alderman  Milner,  deputy-chairman,  handsome 
souvenirs  of  the  occasion  were  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Best,  head  of  the  firm  of  contractors.* 

At  Angram  there  is  now  a  somewhat  extensive  settle- 
ment, comprising  managers'  and  inspectors'  lodgings, 
workmen's  cottages,  with  grocery  and  provision  stores, 
likewise  a  mission-room,  with  resident  missioner,  a  com- 
fortable reading-room,  telegraph  and  post-office,  with 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  event,  together  with  a  short 
history  of  the  Bradford  Waterworks,  by  Alderman  Holdsworth,  see 
the  Yorkshire  Daily  Observer  for  July  14th,  1904.  For  a  further  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  works  see  the  Observer  for  March  19th,  1897.  ln 
the  same  paper  will  be  found  numerous  other  articles  and  references 
to  the  Nidd  Valley  Waterworks,  from  the  first  projected  scheme 
(described  June  21st  to  29th,  1889)  to  the  present  time. 
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despatches  at  noon  daily  ;  every  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  comfort  of  a  large  body  of  men,  many  with 
their  wives  and  children,  who  will  be  engaged  here 
probably  for  no  shorter  period  than  seven  years. 

The  visitor  to  this  semi-Alpine  region  who  is  capable 
of  exploiting  on  foot  its  farthest  summits,  may  find  his 
way  northwards  by  Deadman's  Hill  into  Coverdale,  or 
he  may  climb  the  fell-side  into  Wharfedale  by  crossing 
the  summit-ridge  of  Great  Whernside,  which  limits  the 
valley  westwards  from  Angram.  By  the  latter  route  the 
tourist  should  skirt  the  Stonebeck  reservoir  on  the  south- 
east side,  then  follow  the  long  wall  which  runs  straight 
up  Whernside  from  the  mid-point  of  the  two  waters. 
At  the  summit  (2310  feet),  which  is  the  parish  and 
Riding  boundary,  Kettlewell  will  be  observed  to  the 
south-west,  directly  below. 

Here,  upon  this  expansive  altitude,  we  must  part  with 
the  scenes  of  our  long  journey  up  Nidderdale,  and  carrying 
with  us  as  we  may  remembrances  of  its  storied  life  from 
remote  times,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  force  of  the  poet's 
remark,  as  we  look  down  upon  the  vast  landscape  around 
us,  that  slight  and  insignificant — aye,  even  as  the  passing 
hour — seem  the  deeds  and  works  of  those  who  in  the  roll 
of  centuries  have  made  up  the  long  story  of  our  Dale. 
Says  John  Stuart  Blackie  : 

Why  climb  the  mountains  ?    I  will  tell  thee  why, 

I  love  to  leave  my  littleness  behind 

In  the  low  vale  where  little  cares  are  great, 

And  in  the  mighty  map  of  things  to  find 
A  sober  measure  of  my  scanty  state, 

Taught  by  the  vastness  of  God's  pictured  plan 

In  the  big  world  how  small  a  thing  is  man. 
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Notes. 


Robert  Inman 
viv.  a.  1539-1568) 


ill 


1st  Generation 


ROBERT  INMAN  (vivens  a.  1539- 1568). 

Of  Calfal  (Covill)  House  Grange  (township  of  Fountains  Earth,  par. 
Kirkby  Maizeard)  ;  a  rent-paying  tenant  there. 

Of  Fountains  Earth,  March,  30  Hen.  VIII.  [a.  1539]  ;  see  Certif.  of 
Musters,  Misc.  Exch.  Books,  T.  R.,  Vol.  38.  Of  Calfal  House  Grange, 
Sept.,  a.  1566-Aug.  10,  a.  1568,  for,  at  the  latter  date,  along  with  Ro. 
Benson,  he  pays  two  years'  rent  due  Sept.  29,  a.  1568  ;  see  Will.  Bacon's 
Receipts  for  ij68,  Studley  MS.  (Box  4,  Parcel  22),  penes  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon.  At  and  before  this  time,  Calfal  House  was  divided  into  two 
moieties;  Ro.  Inman  held  the  4  mansion  house',  and  Ro.  Benson  the 
'tenement'.  The  Bensons  had  presumably  lived  at  the  Grange  from 
15  Hen.  VIII.  at  least  ;  their  name  occurs  under  Calfal  House  in  the 
Subsidy  for  that  year,  and  in  the  Studley  MSS.  at  a.  1541  and  1563.  At 
the  latter  date,  Christopher  Benson  accounts  for  four  years,  ended 
Sept.  29,  5  Eliz.,  that  is,  for  a.  1559-1563,  for  portion  of  the  Grange  ;  it 
was  for  the  moiety  which  was  subsequently  held  by  Ro.  and  Will. 
Inman,  as  will  appear  under  the  notice  of  the  latter.  Will.  Inman  is 
returned  as  tenant  of  a  mediety  of  the  Grange  along  with  Ric.  Benson  in 
a.  1568  {'■Rental'1  ;  date  in  a  comparatively  modern  hand),  and  with 
John  Benson  in  a.  1575.  but  alone  in  a.  1569  and  1574;  it  may  be 
that  the  families  were  related.  It  is  likely  that  Ro.  Inman  was  actually 
at  Calfal  in  a.  1539  ;  perhaps  he  married  one  of  the  Bensons,  and  was 
in  partnership  there. 

Ro.  Inman,  probably,  was  buried  at  Middlesmoor,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  died  in  a.  1568,  or  soon  after  ;  at  any  rate,  Will.  Inman  was 
tenant  at  Calfal  next  year.  This  appears  from  Add.  Ch.  (Brit.  Mus.) 
16336  in  a  Rental  of  Lands  lately  pertaining  to  the  Mon.  of  Fountains  ; 
see  under  1  Cawfildehowse  in  Netherdale '.  Here  is  the  account  of 
Will.  '  Inneman  '  and  Ro.  Benson  for  three  years  up  to  Sept.  29, 
11  Eliz.  \_a.  1569]  ;  they  are  burdened  with  rent  due  for  three  years  up 
to  Sept.  29,  11  Eliz.,  a  mediety  of  the  Grange,  with  appts.,  being  given 
as  in  the  occupation  of  Will.  Inman.  But  on  Aug.  10,  10  Eliz.  [a.  1568], 
two  years'  rent  was  paid  by  the  hands  of  Will.  Inman  and  Ro.  Benson  to 
Will.  Bacon  ;  the  rent,  for  the  year  ending  in  11  Eliz.,  was  yet  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  the  account.  The  Add.  Ch.  nearly  agrees  with  the  Studley 
MS.  ;  presumably,  Ro.  Inman,  not  Will.  Inman,  was  the  actual  tenant, 


Kobert  Inman 


(viv.  a.  1539-1568^ 
1st  Generation  v  . 

Aug  10,  a.  1568.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Will.  Inman  was  his  son  ; 
as  they' both  lived  at  Calfal  Grange,  it  is  practically  certain  that  they 
were  related.  There  is  no  notice,  known  to  the  writer,  of  the  name  of 
Inman,  in  the  township  of  Fountains  Earth,  earlier  than  the  one  above  of 
a  1539  '  possibly,  Ro.  Inman  was  related  to  Will.  Inman  of  Gateup, 
Appletreewick,  Will  dated  and  proved  a.  1542,  but  there  is  no  real 
evidence  as  to  his  parentage. 


2nd  Generation 

William  Inman 
(viv.  a.  1568-1614) 

WILLIAM  INMAN,  vivens  — 

a.  1568-1614. 
Of  Calfal  House,  Fellbeck  (town- 
ship of  Bishopside,  par.  Ripon),  and 
Bouthwaite  (township  of  Fountains 
Earth),  yeoman,  and,  as  it  seems, 
son  of  Robert  Inman,  aforesaid. 

Will  dated  6  May,  a.  161 4  (Pec. 
Ct.  of  Masham). 

Of  Calfal  House  a.  1568,  1569, 
1574,  1575,  according  to  five  MSS. ; 
these  are  the  'Rental1  of  a.  1568 
(Stud/.  MS.  ;  in  3.  15),  the  Rental 
already  noticed  {Add.  Ch.  16336), 
a  Survey  of  a.  1574  (Studl.  MS.  ; 
in  4.  26),  a  Valuation  [a.  1574]  of 
Woods  {Studl.  MS. ;  in  2.  14),  and 
an  Account  (Jenkinson  and  Single- 
ton ;  Studl.  MS.  ;  in  3.  15)-  The 
'Rental'  of  a.  1568  is  dated  by  a 
comparatively  modern  hand,  and 
returns    Ric.    Benson   and  Will. 
.  .  man,  but  there  seems  to  be 
reason  to  doubt  whether  all  the 
entries  in  it  are  quite  so  early  as 
a.  1568;  for  Add.  Ch.  16336,  see 
under  Ro.  Inman  above.  The  Sur- 
vey and  Valuation  of  a.  1574  refer 
the  whole  Grange  to  Ro.  Benson 
and  Will.  Inman  ;  the  former  re- 


Jennet  [?  Bayne] 
(viv.  a.  1585-1632} 

JENNET  [?BAYNE],  vivens 
a.  i585-l632- 
Of  Bouthwaite. 

Married,  apparently,  in  or  before 
a.  1585. 

Will  dated  7  March,  a.  1630,  that 
is,  163*  {Pec.  Ct.  of  Masham). 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
prove  that  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Bayne  family;  the  following 
are  points  for  consideration.  John 
Bayne  of  Riggs  joins  Will.  Inman 
in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
a.   1592,  and  the  latter  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  the  Will  of 
the  former  in  a.  1595  ;  see  under 
the  notice  of  Will.  Inman.  There 
are  bequests  to  the  Baynes  in  the 
wills  of  Will,  and  Jennet  Inman  ; 
Will.  Inman,  and  his  son  John,  are 
named  in  transactions  about  lands 
along  with  the  Baynes,  see  Bayne 
of  Nidderdale,  pp.  32I>  322<  325> 
326,  328-330.    Charles,  the  grand- 
son of  Will.  Inman,  married  Anne 
Bayne,    and    their    son  Charles 
wedded  Ursula  Bayne  of  Grewel- 
thorpe  ;  another  grandson  of  Will. 
Inman  is  reported  to  have  conveyed 
part  of  an  estate  to  Ric.  Bayne  of 


William  Inman 
viv.  a.  1568-1614) 

cord  states  that  the  'half  held  by- 
Will.  Inman  was  late  in  the  occupa- 
*  tion  of  Christopher  Benson.  The 
Account  is  dated  a.  1575  ;  it  shews 
that  a  moiety  of  the  Grange  was 
Mett'  to  Will.  Inman  and  John 
Benson,  but  does  not  give  any  note 
of  the  length  of  a  lease.  For  the 
preceding  year,  the  Survey  places 
the  entries  respecting  Calfal  under 
a  note  of  tenants  who  have  '  no 
leases  maide ',  but  claim  them  by 
grant  of  Mr.  Stringer,  having  paid 
their  fines,  but  still  it  records  Will. 
Inman  as  a  tenant  at  will  ;  perhaps 
a  lease  was  made  or  ratified  in 
a.  1574  or  1575. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
to  shew  the  exact  date  at  which 
Will.  Inman  left  Calfal  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  was  located 
at  Bouthwaite,  not  one  mile  off,  in 
«058f  The  Will  {Reg.  Book,York) 
of  Edward  Hodgeson,  Low  Bishop- 
side,  '  parish  of  Pattelay  brigges 
dated  13  Nov.,  a.  1577,  mentions  a 
close,  called  'Cabhawe',  taken  of 
William  Inman  '  of  the  Felbecke  ' 
[?]  for  five  years'  crops  yet  to  come 
and  unrun  at  Lady  Day  next ;  the 
reference  is,  with  considerable  pro- 
bability, to  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

The  following  points  may  be 
taken  into  consideration,  (/)  the 
fact  that  Will.  Inman  is  described 
as  yeoman  before  he  purchased 
lands  at  Bouthwaite,  (2)  the  be- 
quest in  his  Will  to  the  poor  in  the 
•  parishe  of  Pateley  brigges',  (3) 
the  evidence  on  record  that  his  son, 
Ro.  Inman,  conveyed  lands  in  Fell- 
beck  to  his  own  son  Michael  (Feet 
0/ Fines,  Hil.,  13  Car.  II.),  and  that 


2nd  Generation 
Jennet  [?  Bayne] 
(viv.  a.  1585-1632) 
Grewelthorpe  (Chanc.  Proc,  Whit- 
tington,  No.  484). 

Therewas an  Indenture, 26  June, 
a.  1638,  between  Will.  Leathleyof 
Grewelthorpe,  Ric.  Bayne  ofBram- 
ley,  and  Ric.  Bayne  his  son,  and 
to  it  was  attached  a  Schedule  of  the 
lands  which  Will.  Leathley  gave 
and  exchanged  for  those  passed  in 
the  Indenture ;  this  reference  is 
due  to  the  courtesy  of  John  Ba37nes, 
Esq.,  of  Ripon.  A  copy  from  the 
Schedule  shewed  that  Will.  Leath- 
ley gave  one  long  draught  in  the 
[?]  Smeadow  field  for  the  Beasing 
rood  in  the  same  field,  which  rood 
had  been  formerly  exchanged  with 
widow  Inman  ;  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  Jennet  Inman  of 
Bouthwaite.  Under  the  heading 
of  a  Court  held  23  Feb.  1625,  that 
is,  i62f,  Jenneta  Inman,  widow,  is 
recorded  as  a  Popish  recusant,  and, 
under  one  dated  12  June,  1632, 
Jenneta  Inman,  widow,  ofBowth-  » 
waite,  is  referred  to  as  excommuni- 
cated for  a  Popish  recusant  ;  see 
the  Eccles.  Act  Book,  Preb.  Ct.  of 
Mas  ham. 

In  her  Will,  u.  s.,  she  names  her 
'  lands  or  leases  '  in  Grewelthorpe  ; 
she  bequeaths  her  lease  there  to 
her  grandson  when  21,  subject  to 
a  payment  of  ^20  thereout.  She 
mentions  Isabel  Inman,  late  wife  of 
John  Inman  of  Eshfold  (Stonebeck 
Down,  and  near  Hardcastle)  ;  the 
latter  was  probably  related  to  Will. 
Inman.  There  is  no  notice  of 
Probate  of  the  Will  of  Jennet  In- 
man ;  she  apparently  survived  till 
a.  1632  at  least,  and  was  presum- 
ably buried  at  Middlesmoor. 


vi 

William  Inman 

2nd  Generation  (viv.  a.  1568-1614) 

the  son  of  the  aforesaid  Michael  sold  an  estate  at  Fellbeckin  a.  1714 
{Wakefield  Reg.);  besides,  .North  Pasture  House,  near  Fellbeck,  was 
certainly  occupied  by  the  son  and  grandson  of  Will.  Inman.  Again, 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Will.  Inman,  was  married  (a),  in  a.  1610,  to 
Wilfrey  Pullen,  grandson  of  Wilfrid  Pullen  of  North  Pasture  House,  and 
(/>),  in  a.  162%,  to  William  Marshall  of  Fellbeck  House ;  her  son,  William 
Pullen,  is  described  as  of  North  Pasture,  and  her  first  husband  (/.  P.  M., 
11-12  Car.  I.)  as  late  of  '  Northpasturehouses  '. 

The  next  notice  of  Will.  Inman  is  in  a  Chancery  Bill  (C/i.  B.  and  A., 
Eliz.,  Gg.  13")  ;  it  is  dated  27  May,  a.  1581,  and  is  a  complaint  of  Will. 
Gresham  against  several  persons,  Will.  Inman  included.  They  are 
alleged  to  have  been  in  possession  of  divers  deeds,  charters,  and 
evidences,  and  to  have  used  the  occasion  to  convey  divers,  sundry,  and 
secret  estates  to  persons  unknown,  and  to  delay  and  keep  possession  of 
the  said  lands  and  tenements;  the  'orator'  does  not  know  the  contents 
of  the  said  deeds  and  charters.  The  lands  and  tenements  previously 
specified  were  in  Netherdale  and  Marsheland  (?Masham%  and  elsewhere 
in  Yorkshire  ;  the  present  writer  could  not  find  the  result  of  this  com- 
plaint, and  whether  it  was  justified  or  not.  Will.  Gresham  is  said  to 
have  squandered  all  his  large  estates,  and  his  character  has  been  described 
in  very  unfavourable  terms  ;  there  is  more  about  him  under  John  Inman. 
On  March  10,  a.  1586,  that  is,  158^,  Administration  (Pec.  Ct.  Mash.)  of 
the  goods  of  Ric.  Benson  of  Calfal  House  was  granted  to  his  widow,  who 
enters  into  a  Bond  with  Will.  Inman  of  '  Bowthwayte yeoman,  and 
another  ;  this  location  is  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  surmise  that  the 
subject  of  this  notice  had  left  Calfal  in  the  period,  a.  1575-158^. 

In  a.  1592,  Will.  Gresham  (aforesaid)  sold,  to  Will.  Inman  and  others, 
for  £"]io,  Westholme  House  Grange,  and  portions  of  the  Granges  of 
Bouthwaite  and  Lofthouse  ;  the  reference  is  to  the  nth  part  of  the  Close 
Poll  of  35  Eliz.,  and  the  date  5  Dec,  35  Eliz.  The  first  Grantee  named  is 
'John  Tophane  of  Tripland,  clarke  '  ;  the  other  five  are  all  given  as  of 
Kirkby  Malzeard  [parish].  Four  of  them  are  described  as  husbandmen, 
but  Will.  Inman  as  yeoman  ;  the  difference  perhaps  shews  that  he  already 
had  an  estate,  or  some  interest  in  land,  which  the  husbandmen  had  not. 
It  appears  from  this  Indenture  that  Will.  Inman  and  one  of  the  husband- 
men were  then  holding  portions  of  Bouthwaite  ( Burthwaite")  Grange  on 
unexpired  leases,  which  had  been  granted  for  twelve  j-ears  ;  from  the 
Chancery  Bill  (already  cited),  it  is  fairly  clear  that  they  commenced 
after  May  27,  a.  1581.  The  Feet  of  Fines  (39  Eliz.,  Easter)  record  a 
formal  confirmation  of  the  above  purchase  in  a.  1597  ;  the  estate  is  there 
given  as  5  messuages,  4  cottages,  4  barns,  4  gardens,  4  orchards.  100 
acres  of  land,  200  acres  of  meadow,  200  acres  of  pasture,  60  acres  of 
wood,  with  common  of  pasture  [i.e.,  on  the  fells]. 


William  Inman 

(viv.  a.  1568-1614)  2nd  Generation 

Will.  Inman  was  requested  to  be  a  supervisor  for,  and  was  a  witness 
to  the  Will  of  John  Bayne  of  Riggs  ;  it  dates  37  Eliz.,  and  was  proved 
in  the  Pec.  Ct.  of  Mash  am,  15  July,  a.  1595.  It  is  alleged  that  Ro. 
Duffeild  made  a  personal  attack  on  him  on  the  25th  May,  a.  1598,  at 
Heslehurst,  Bowthvvaite  {Sessions  Roll,  see  the  Yorks.  Rec.  Series)  ;  on 
Aug.  6,  a.  1604,  Will.  Inman  was  a  surety  for  the  administration  (P.  C. 
Mash.)  of  the  goods  of  Frances  Metcalf  of  Carlesmoor.  His  name 
occurs  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  from  39  Eliz.  to  7  Jac.  I.,  say,  a.  1596-1610  ; 
he  is  returned  under  Kirkby  Malzeard,  the  parish  in  which  Bouthwaite 
is  situate.  He  also  appears  in  connexion  with  a  3,000  years'  lease,  to 
Myles  Baine,  of  one  tenement  at  Middlesmoor  and  Rigs,  the  date  being 
a.  1606  ;  see  Bayne  of  Nidderdale,  pp.  234,  316,  325,  326.  His  interest 
here  seems  merely  to  have  been  of  a  fictitious  nature,  by  way  of  more 
firmly  securing  the  term  to  the  Grantee  and  his  executors,  etc. ;  see  the 
Indenture,  and  copy  of  Lease,  penes  Messrs.  Yorke  and  Calvert,  cited 

PP-  325>  326>  5- 

Will.  Inman,  in  his  Will,  a.  1614,  desires  burial  at  Middlesmoor  ;  he 
mentions  (7)  his  lands  at  Bouthwaite  (Brathwaite\  and  (2)  his  leases  at 
'  Dalley  Gill '  and  '  Grewelthorp '.  He  states  that  he  has  given  the 
former  (7),  with  the  exception  of  one  parcel  of  ground,  to  his  son 
Robert  ;  he  now  bequeaths  the  latter  (2)  to  his  younger  son  John.  He 
bequeaths  20/  to  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  '  Pateley  brigges  ',  but  names 
no  lands  therein  ;  he  seems  to  have  had  property,  freehold  or  leasehold, 
or  both,  in  that  '  parish  ',  and  might  previously  have  disposed  of  it  to  his 
son.  His  Will  is  witnessed  by  a  Robert  Inman,  probably  a  relation  ; 
there  is  no  note  of  Probate,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  testator  was  dead 
about  or  before  a.  162 1,  for  the  name  of  his  son  Robert  is  returned  in  the  <;-  . 
Subsidy  Roll  of  18  Jac.  I.  He  mentions  '  fower  children  ',  three  of  whom, 
Robert,  John,  and  Jane,  have  already  been  noticed;  he  names  'John^- 
Craven  my  sonne  inlaw ',  and  it  is  likely  that,  at  the  date  of  his  Will,  he  had 
a  daughter  living  who  was  then  the  wife  of  the  said  Craven.  It  has  been 
assumed  above  that  'Brathwaite '  indicates  Burthwaite  (now  Bouthwaite),  — 
but  there  was  a  Braithwaite  in  the  township  of  Azerley,  par.  Kirkby 
Malzeard  ;  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Peculiar  Court  of  Masham. 
All  'my  lands  &  tenemts  at  Brathwaite  except  one  parcell  of  ground 
wcb  I  have  lately  leased  unto  one  James  Chambers '  ;  this  comes  from  a 
transcript  from  the  copy  from  the  Will  in  a  Register  Book.  As  the  testator 
is  described  as  of  '  Bourthwaite ',  it  is  not  unnatural  to  assume  that  he 
refers  to  lands  and  tenements  there ,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  aforesaid  James 
is  the  one  who  was  named,  re  part  of  Burthwaite  Grange,  in  the  Close  Roll 
(cited  above)  of  35  Eliz.  ;  this  identification  of  'Brathwaite'  should  not 
be  regarded  as  certain,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  Will.  Inman 
had  any  property  at  the  aforesaid  Braithwaite. 


Vlll 

Robert  Inman 

3rd  Generation  (a.  1584  or  1585-1662; 

ROBERT  INMAN  (a.  1584  or  1585-1662). 
Of  Bouthwaite,  Fellbeck,  and  North  Pasture  House  (Sawley,  but  near 
Fellbeek),  gentleman,  son  of  William  Inman,  aforesaid. 

Born  a.  1584  or  1585,  and  buried  May  2,  a.  1662,  in  the  old  Church  or 
Churchyard  of  Pateley  Bridge. 

Will  dated  28  April,  a.  1662  (York  Wills). 
The  following  references  occur, 

(7)  a.  1603,  Oct.  5,  Studley  MS.  (in  6. 30)  ;  probably  noted  re  Essoins. 
(2)  a.  1609,  Apr.  20,  Pec.  Ct.  Mash. ;  witnesses  Will  of  Myles  Benson 
of  Calfal  House. 

(j)  a.  1614,  May  6,  Pec.  Ct.  Mash.  ;  named  in  the  Will  of  his  father, 
Will.  Inman  of  Bouthwaite. 

(4)  a.  1617-1662,  Pateley  Bridge  Par.  Reg.  ;  entries  naming  him. 

(/)  [_c.  a.  1620-c.  a.  1642],  Subsidy  Rolls,  18  Jac.  I.  to  17  Car.  I., 
and  an  Estreat,  t.  Car.  I.  ;  occurs  under  Kirkby  Malzeard. 

(6)  a.  1626,  Oct.  17,  Studley  MS.  (in  77. 137),  demise  of  closes,  parcel 
of  Fellbeck  House  ;  witnessed  by  Robert  Inman. 


(7)  a.  1627,  Churchivardens'  Accts.,  Kirkby  Malzeard  ;  he  lays  down 
7/  to  the  Feoffees  about  the  parish  lands. 

(8)  a.  1629,  Sept.  17,  MS.  in  Ripon  Minster  Libr.;  Inquisition  [?  at 
Ripon]  about  Yorkshire  Charities,  by  the  oaths  of  Rob.  Inman,  gent., 
and  twelve  other  good  and  lawful  men  of  said  West  Riding. 

(0)  a.  163-°-,  March  7,  Pec.  Ct.  Mash.  ;  named  in  the  Will  of  his 
mother,  Jennet  Inman.  • 

(70)  5.  a.  1636,  Apr.  12,  Eccles.  Act  Book,  Prcb.  Mash.,  notice  of 
a  contention,  at  Middlesmoor,  between  John  Inman  and  his  brother 
Robert ;  '  office  1  against  the  former. 

(77)  a.  1636-1637,  Pec.  Ct.  Mash.,  memorandum  as  to  the  nuncupa- 
tive Will  of  Thos.  Stevens,  servant  to  Mr.  Ro.  Inman  of  Bowthwaite,  at 
whose  house  he  lay  '  sicke and  with  whom  he  then  lived  ;  witnesses, 
Thos.  Wayd,  Grace  Beckwith,  Charles  Inman. 

(72)  s.  a.  1638,  Oct.  9,  Eccles.  Act  Book,  u.  s.  ;  notice  of  Chas.,  the 
son  of  Ro.  Inman. 

(ij)  a.  1648,  July  25,  Webster  v.  Inman,  alleged  attack  by  Ro. 
Inman,  aged  sixty-four  or  thereabouts,  on  certain  soldiers  at  Pateley 
Bridge  ;  seizure  of  his  mare. 
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JOHN  INMAN  (a.  1589  or  1590-1667). 

Of  Calfal  House  Grange,  yeoman,  son  of  William  Inman,  aforesaid. 

Born  a.  1589  or  1590,  seemingly  married  in  or  before  a.  162^,  died 
a.  1667,  and  buried,  presumably,  at  Middlesmoor. 

His  father,  in  his  Will,  bequeaths  to  him  his  leases  at  'Dalley  Gill'  and 
'  Grewelthorp and  gives  to  him,  and  to  his  elder  brother,  Robert, 
a  parcel  of  ground,  at  '  Brathwaite',  lately  leased  to  Jas.  Chambers  ;  his 
mother,  by  her  Will,  gave  to  his  son,  Christopher,  at  twenty-one,  her 
lease  at  Grewelthorpe,  subject  etc.  But,  a.  1617-1626,  John  Inman 
bought  both  parts  of  Calfal  House  Grange  ;  his  father  and,  as  it 
seems,  his  grandfather  had  been  tenants  on  one  moiety  of  it.  The* 
Grange  had  formerly  belonged  to  Fountains  Abbey  ;  it  was  divided 
into  two  moieties.  In  a.  1535,  it  was  valued  at  £6.  13.  4  by  the  year; 
in  a.  1540,  either  moiety  is  placed  at  £3.  10.  o  [total  £q,  but  the  items 
come  to  £7.  10.  o],  the  acreage  being  77  and  75,  with  common  of 
pasture  on  the  moors,  and  the  value  ^140,  on  a  twenty  years'  purchase 
(7  x  20).  From  c.  a.  1496  to  a.  1574,  the  rent  for  the  whole  Grange 
appears  to  have  been,  loosely,  about  £8  by  the  year  ;  nevertheless, 
I  find  that  Ro.  Benson  claimed  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  for  his  moiety, 
commencing  from  a.  1561,  for  which  he  had  paid  ,£15  [in  addition  to 
a  rent,  which  was  £\.  1.  4  in  a.  J  574],  and  this  was  not  the  only  lease. 

In  a.  1594,  Will.  Gresham  sold  the  whole  Grange  to  Thos,  and  Ursula 
Pavot,  and  to  etc.,  for  £200  ;  it  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  Robert 
Benson,  and  of  Dorothy,  the  widow  of  Ric.  Benson,  leases  having  been 
made  to  the  Bensons,  with  rents  from  them  at  £16,  and  £13.  6.  8,  by 
the  year,  respectively.  Will.  Gresham  agreed  to  save  the  buyers  harm- 
less from  all  manner  of  former  bargains,  fees,  jointures,  dowers,  etc. 
{Close  Roll,  37  Eliz.)  ;  this  is  that  Gresham  who  had  accused  Will.  Inman 
and  others  of  conveying  secret  estates  to  persons  unknown,  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  or  his  Dame  acted  either  in  a  fraudulent  or  an  arbitrary 
manner  about  Calfal.  In,  or  before,  a.  1617,  Francis  Pavett  {son  of  said 
Thos.  and  Ursula)  sold  the  whole  Grange  ;  it  is  described  as  2  messuages, 
40  acres  of  land,  100  of  meadow,  200  of  pasture,  and  common  of  pasture, 
and  the  price  named  is  ^300  {Feet  0/ Fines,  Easter  Term,  15  Jac.  I.). 

'Shortly  after'  it  was  conveyed  to  'your  said  Orator'  [that  is,  John 
Inman],  and  his  heirs  ;  see  Chanc.  Bill,  Inman  v.  Gresham,  Bundle  I.  &  J. 
33,  a.  1625-1649,  No.  92.  Will.  Gresham  was  now  [a.  1626J  dead,  but 
his  wife,  and  executrix,  Dame  Elizabeth,  4  intendinge  causelessely  to  vex 
and  molest  your  said  Orator  by  uniust  suites  and  troubles  &  to  wrest 
from  your  said  Orator  some  parte  of  his  said  granges  and  lands  soe  by 
him  purchased  as  aforesaid  hath  for  that  purpose  confederated  herselfe  and 
combined  with  the  said  william  Reynolds ',  and  they  '  haue  set  on  foote 
and  pretended  a  title  of  Dower  for  the  said  Dame  Elizabethe  in  and  to 
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{14)  a.  165^-165^,  5.  P.  Dom.,  Interr.,  Vol.  179,  and  Exch.  Q.  R., 
Barons'  Depositions  ;  Webster  v.  Inman. 

(ij)  s.  a.  i66|,  Feet  of  Fines  (13  Car.  II.,  Hil.);  conveyance  by  Ro. 
Inman,  gent.,  to  Michael  Inman  of  2  messuages,  land,  meadow,  etc.,  in 
Fellbeck,  Bishopside,  and  Fountains. 

(16)  a.  1662,  Apr.  28,  York  Wills, 
Will  of  Ro.  Inman,  of  North  Pasture  ^  Q  / 

House,  gent.;  witnesses,  Charles  In-    '  (if*\S^3     flWV"'i  A 

man,  Philip  and  Grace  Richardson,  ^  V  tyTrfJ  (J 

Mary  Darnebrooke. 

Nos.  2,  j,  /,  7,  o  to  72  indicate  Ro.  Inman's  connexion  with  Bouth- 
waite,  and  Nos.  4,  6,  14  to  16  his  interest  near  Pateley  Bridge;  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Ro.  Inman  of  Bouthwaite  was  identical 
with  Ro.  Inman  of  North  Pasture  House.  In  the  first  place,  the  Family 
Memorandum  Book,  in  a  part  of  it  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  one 
who  died  in  a.  1784,  describes  Michatl  Inman  as  of  North  Pasture,  and 
as  the  son  of  Robert  Inman  of  Bowthwaite  Grange;  this  is  worth  some- 
thing. Next,  observe  the  witnesses  to  (//)  and  (16)  ;  they  include 
Charles  Inman,  that  is,  Charles,  the  son  of  Robert  Inman  of  North 
Pasture  House,  and  Grace  Beckwith  -  Richardson,  that  is,  Grace, 
daughter  of  said  Robert.  Thus,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Ro.  Inman 
were  present  when  the  servant  of  Mr.  Ro.  Inman  of  Bowthwaite  made 
his  Will  by  word  of  mouth  there,  and  they  also  witness  the  Will  of  Ro. 
Inman  of  North  Pasture  House,  gent.  ;  Grace  Inman  was  baptised  at 
the  Church  of  Pateley  Bridge  in  a.  1617,  and  it  will  be  shewn  later  on 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Beckwith,  and,  afterwards,  of  Philip 
Richardson  Tgent.).  In  a.  1670,  Michael  Inman  witnesses  the  Will  of 
Chas.  Inman  of  Bouthwaite  Grange,  and  it  contains  a  bequest  to  Ro., 
son  of  the  said  Michael  ;  the  Par.  Reg.  of  Pateley  Bridge  shews  that 
Chas.  and  Michael  were  baptised  in  a.  1622  and  1630  as  the  sons  of  Ro. 
Inman.  Again,  Robert  Inman  of  North  Pasture  House  was  born  in 
a.  1584  or  1585  (v.  inf.)  ;  the  younger  brother  of  Ro.  Inman  of  Bouth- 
waite was  born  c.  a.  1590,  for,  in  a.  1653,  his  age  is  given  as  about  sixty- 
three.  Lastly,  the  Will  of  Christopher  Rayner  of  Ramsgill,  dated  or 
proved  a.  1660,  bequeaths  small  annuities  to  Michael  Inman,  to  two 
children  of  Grace  'Richeson',  and  to  three  children  of  Chas.  Inman;  here 
again  are  Grace,  Chas.,  and  Michael,  all  of  whom  were  baptised,  in  the 
Church  at  Pateley  Bridge,  as  the  children  of  Ro.  Inman. 

This  last  Will  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  Christopher  Rayner  mentions 
sisters  and  their  children  ;  he  probably  was  a  connection  of  the  Inmans, 
and  Grace,  Chas.,  and  Michael  may  have  been  the  children  of  his  deceased 
sister.  In  support  of  this  view,  Christopher  Rayner,  the  elder,  joins 
Will.   Inman  in  the  purchase  of  a.   1592  ;   furlher,  the  Will  of  said 
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the  third  part  of  your  Orators  said  granges  and  lands'.  Dame  Gresham, 
with  said  Reynolds  as  her  solicitor,  had  commenced  an  action  for  Dower  at 
the  Common  Law,  and  'your  said  Orator'  seeks  discovery  of  the  Jointure 
which  was  made  to  Dame  Elizabeth,  etc  ,  etc.  ;  what  was  the  end  of  the 
case  I  have  not  discovered,  but  it  seems  clear  either  that  Will.  Gresham 
defrauded  the  buyers,  or  that  his  widow,  and  executrix,  was  not  acting 
with  equity. 

In  a.  1630-1632,  John  Inman  is  again  in  misfortune  ;  he  pays,  or  is 
assessed  at,  £10,  as  a  composition  for  not  becoming  a  Knight  {Exch. 
Receipt,  Misc.  Bks.,  Vol.  34).  In  theory  then,  c.  a.  1630-1632,  he  had 
'  Lands  or  Rents '  worth  not  less  than  ^40  by  the  3^ear  as  a  freeholder, 
but,  on  this  occasion,  some  lessees  seem  to  have  been  included  amongst 
the  compounders  ;  he  is  returned  as  John  Inman  of  1  Calfeild '  (under 
'  Kirkby  Malzerd'),  and  the  Grange  there  was  freehold,  but  the  property 
for  which  he  was  to  make  fine  may  have  included  lands,  leasehold  or 
freehold  (either  or  both),  elsewhere.  In  a.  1649,  Calfal  House  Grange 
is  only  valued  at  an  eighteen  years'  purchase,  ^540,  John  Inman  being 
seised  in  fee  there  'of  the  cleare  yearly  vallue  of  30  librates';  see 
the  Royalist  Comp.  Papers.  He  was  fined  £90,  as  a  sixth,  for  delin- 
quency, in  raising  forces  at  Kirkby  Malzeard,  and  assisting  the  forces 
raised  against  Parliament  ;  on  Aug.  5,  a.  1650,  he  states  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  pay  within  the  time  limited,  by  reason  of  his  great  losses 
in  the  seizure  of  his  goods,  his  long  sequestration,  and  his  many  debts, 
says  he  has  never  borne  arms  against  Parliament,  and  begs  his  fine  may 
now  be  received,  and  his  sequestration  discharged.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  ;  a 
notice  in  the  Eccles.  Act.  Book  {Preb.  Mash.^,  s.  a.  1636,  records 
a  difference  between  them. 

In  a.  1650,  John  Inman  was  seised  of  a  considerable  estate  of  in- 
heritance in  fee  simple  of  several  parcels  of  land  [suppose  Calfal  House 
Grange,  or  including  it]  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  and  then 
conveyed  them  to  his  son  John,  who  reconveyed  a  moiety  of  the  estate 
to  his  parents,  etc.,  for  sixty  years,  in  case,  etc.,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
one  peppercorn  ;  on  Dec.  26,  a.  1667,  Jane,  the  widow  of  John  Inman, 
sen.,  conveyed  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  sixty  years  to  her  son 
Henry,  in  case,  etc.  (see  Inman  v.  Baine,  Chanc.  Proc,  Whittington, 
No.  484).  Hence  John  Inman,  sen.,  did  not  survive  a.  1667,  and  he  died 
in  that  year,  for  John  Inman,  sen.,  and  John  Inman,  jun.,  occur  in  the 
Fountains  Call  for  a.  1667  (Box  6,  Pare.  43)  ;  he  was  probably  born  in 
a.  1589  or  1590,  for  his  age  is  given  as  about  sixty-three  under  a.  1653 
{Exch.  Q.  R.,  re  Bouthwaite  Tithes).  He  married,  apparently,  not  later 
than  a.  162%  ;  his  wife,  Jane,  is  noticed  as  a  Popish  recusant  under 
record  of  a  Court  held  Feb.  162^  {Eccles.  Act  Book,  Preb.  Mash.),  and 
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William,  a.  1614,  names  his  servant,  Christopher  Rayner,  and  that  of 
Jennet  Inman,  a.  1631,  her  old  servant  of  the  same  name,  who,  of  course, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  the  testator  of  Ramsgill.  Again,  it  is  Mylcs 
Reynerd,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  who  was  believed  to  have  prevented  Ro. 
Inman  from  being  killed  in  a.  1648  ;  finally,  Ro.  Inman  of  Bewerley, 
gent.,  calls  Will  Reynard  his  kinsman  in  a.  1721.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Ro.  Inman,  who  died  in  a.  1662,  was  both  of  Bouthwaite 
and  of  North  Pasture  House  ;  it  is  probable  that  he  wedded  one  of  the 
Rayners,  or  some  one  related  to  that  family. 

His  marriage  took  place  in  or  prior  to  a.  1616,  for  two  or  more  of  his 
children  were  born  before  Nov.,  a.  1617  ;  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
already  wedded  at  the  date  (May  6,  a.  1614)  of  his  father's  Will,  for  one 
of  his  own  sons  married  in  a.  1635.  His  name  first  appears  in  the  Par. 
Reg.  of  P.  B.  in  a.  1617  ;  as  he  witnesses  (No.  6,  sup.,  the  signature  in 
the  hand  of  the  testator  in  No.  16)  a  Fellbeck  deed  in  a.  1626,  and  as  he 
conveys  land  in  that  place  later  on  (//,  sit/).),  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  he  had  a  domicile  there,  or  thereabouts,  in  a.  1617.  He 
occurs  as  of  North  Pasture,  and  as  of  North  Pasture  House  (Sawley,  but 
near  Fellbeck),  in  a.  1654,  1657,  1662  {4, 14, 16,  sup.),  and  the  initials,  M.  I., 
of  his  son  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  latter,  with  the  date  of  a.  1657, 
and  also  his  own,  or  those  of  his  grandson,  R.  I.,  without  date;  when 
Ro.  Inman  acquired  an  interest  in  the  house,  and  when  he  first  resided 
there,  do  not  appear.  Possibly  he  had  property  at  Fellbeck  which  had 
belonged  to  his  father,  and,  if  so,  this  might  help  to  explain  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  North  Pasture  House  ;  see  under  Will.  Inman. 

In  a.  1648,  John  Webster  and  some  soldiers  were  proceeding  to  the 
Parliament's  army,  then  near  '  Barnolds  Castle  '  ;  they  were  at  Pateley 
Bridge  on  July  25.  Ro.  Inman  had  been  to  a  fair  at  Skipton,  and 
1  came  rideinge  upp  Paleley  Briggs',  together  with  his  son  Michael,  and 
'  did  dwell  distant  from  Pateley  Briggs  aforesaid  about  three  miles ' ;  the 
soldiers  took  a  mare  from  him,  because  he  refused  to  guide  them.  There 
was  a  contention,  in  which  Ro.  Inman  is  alternately  represented  as  the 
aggressor  and  as  the  sufferer;  at  any  rate,  he  obtained  a  verdict  at  the 
Common  Law  for  the  loss  of  his  mare,  with  which  judgment  John 
Webster  was  dissatisfied.  Michael  Inman  deposes  that  two  persons 
'did  cock  their  pistolls'  at  his  father,  and  '  threatned  to  shoote  him', 
and  another  deponent  believes  he  would  have  been  killed  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Myles  Reynerd;  it  is  clear  that  an  unarmed  man  of  about 
sixty-four,  and  a  youth  of  under  eighteen,  would  not  be  likely  to  contend 
with  success  against  armed  soldiers. 

The  depositions  in  this  case  evidence  that  Anthony  Beckwith,  '  Sonne 
in  law'  to  Ro.  Inman,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Parliament's  service,  and 
had  a  mounted  troop  of  60  soldiers  or  thereabouts,  and  that  Owen,  one 
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she  is,  presumably,  the  Jane  who  was  living  in  a.  1667  (sup.).  There 
are  'good  plenty'  of  other  references  to  John  Inman  ;  Subsidy  Rolls, 
Hearth  Taxes,  Studley  MSS.,  etc.  The  Hearth  Taxes  appear  to  shew 
that  Calfal  House  Grange  was  reckoned  at  2  +  3  and  2  +  4  Hearths;  see 
those  Rolls  for  16  and  18  Car.  II. 

John  Inman  had,  at  least,  four  sons,  Christopher  of  Bouthwaite 
Grange,  John  of  Grewelthorpe  and  of  Calfal  House  Grange,  Henry 
of  Calfal  House  and  Sutton  (Ripon)  Granges,  and  Peter ;  possibly  ^J^A/- 
Tristram,  and  perchance  another  Christopher.  Of  these,  John  was 
probably  dead  in  a.  1681,  and  certainly  so  in  a.  1682  ;  Christopher  died 
in  or  before  a.  1681,  his  brothers,  Henry  (ob.  a.  1704)  and  Peter,  being 
alive  in  that  year.  Apparently,  Christopher  left  no  issue  him  surviving; 
John  and  Henry  were  married,  and,  it  may  be,  Peter.  It  is  likely  that 
there  were  descendants,  in  Nidderdale,  in  the  18th  c. ,  of  John  Inman, 
sen.;  an  '  Elliner  Inman'  of  'Covel  House'  was  buried  at  Middlesmoor 
in  a.  1717,  and  there  are  18th  c.  notices  of  Peter  and  Henry  Inman  of 
Studfold  (Stonebeck  Down),  and  of  a  Peter  Inman  who  used  to  live  at 
Bouthwaite. 

As  to  Calfal  House  Grange,  matters  are  not  very  clear  (see  the  case, 
Inman  v.  Baine,  cited  above  )  ;  the  following  is  a  mere  attempt  from  the  ex 
parte  statement  from  the  person  who  represented  himself  as  the  injured 
party.  Henry  Inman  obtained,  in  a.  1667,  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  sixty 
years  (a.  1650-1710)  for  part  of  the  Grange,  in  case  etc.  ;  he  took  a  mort- 
gage of  the  reversion  of  said  part  in  a.  1668,  or  i66f,  and  claims  to  have 
bought  this  reversion  from  his  brother,  John,  in  a.  167I.  Said  John  had 
been  in  debt,  and,  c.  a.  1669,  conveyed  said  reversion,  and  certain  lands 
he  then  possessed,  to  Ric.  Baine,  of  Grewelthorpe,  as  counter-security  ; 
the  latter  sold  part  of  the  said  lands,  and  reimbursed  himself,  and  does 
'  pretend  1  that  the  reversion  was  settled  on  him,  etc.  Perhaps  John 
Inman,  himself,  and  also  through  Ric.  Baine,  had  disposed  of  all  the 
moiety  (of  the  Grange),  of  which  he  had  possession,  before  his  death  ; 
Henry  Inman  was  wishful  to  sell  his  [alleged]  moiety,  but  could  not  make 
out  a  good  title,  i  neither  can  he  satisfie  anyone  who  desired  to  pur- 
chase '  from  him,  'through  the  Rumour  and  Noise  of  an  incumbrance 
being  upon  itt  by  the  said  Richard  Baine/.  The  Feet  of  Fines 
(23  Car.  II.,  say,  a.  1671s}  seem  to  record  the  sale  of  part  of  Calfal  House 
Grange  by  John  and  Isabella  Inman  to  Robt.  Fryer  [?  of  New  Bridge]  ; 
the  property  conveyed  is  described  as  1  messuage,  20  acres  of  land,  50  of 
meadow,  200  of  pasture,  etc.  This  John  Inman  is  John  Inman,  jun.  ;  he 
is  named  in  the  Will,  a.  1660,  of  Mark  Falkner,  and  married,  at  Masharn, 
Isabella,  probably  the  widow  of  the  latter,  in  the  same  year.  Perhaps  the 
initial  F.,  with  a  date  of  1685,  which  is  said  to  be  on  one  of  the  houses 
at  Calfal,  might  be  explained  ;  F.  to  stand  for  Fryer. 
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of  the  sons  of  Ro.  Inman,  was  his  Lieutenant  ;  further,  that  another  son, 
Robert,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Parliament's  service,  and  that  Michael, 
another  son,  is  now  (a.  1657)  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  hath  been  so  for  five  years  or  more.  It  is  stated  that  Ro. 
Inman  maintained  his  sons  very  well  in  the  Parliament's  service,  and 
that,  by  reason  of  his  affection  to  the  Parliament,  he  had  lost  in  the 
plunder  of  goods  and  the  spoiling  of  his  house  and  other  losses  to  the 
value  of  /£iooo  or  thereabouts  ;  it  is  alleged  that  he  had  often  received 
many  wounds  from  the  King's  party,  and  that  they  took  away  from 
him  many  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  that  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Ripon,  by  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Norton,  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  association  with  the  Cavaliers. 

It  is  also  stated  that  Captain  Beckwith  and  his  soldiers,  and  other 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Parliament's  service,  were  quartered  at 
Pateley  Bridge,  and  that  Ro.  Inman  was  with  them  there  ;  a  party  of 
horse  and  foot  of  the  King's  party  came  to  take  the  said  town,  and  took 
many  prisoners  there,  said  Robert  escaping  being  [made]  prisoner  '  uery 
narrowly'.  Ro.  Inman,  described  as  of  North  Pasture  House,  yeoman, 
gives  his  age  as  seventy-two,  Apr.  10,  a.  1657,  ar»d  his  son,  Michael, 
states  that  his  father  was  sixty-four  or  thereabouts  in  a.  1647  {vero, 
1648)  ;  it  follows  that  he  was  born  in  a.  1584  or  1585.  Michael  Inman 
is  described  as  of  1  Felbeck ',  aged  twenty-six  or  thereabouts,  Feb.  3, 
a.  165^  ;  he  was  baptised  on  Oct.  5,  a.  1630,  as  the  son  of  Ro.  Inman. 

From  (yj)  it  appears  that  Ro.  Inman  passed  property  to  [his  son] 
Michael  in  '  Felbecke ',  Bishopside,  and  Fountains  ;  it  names,  inter  a/ia, 
2  messuages.  There  is  no  ascertained  proof  that  the  Fine  related  to  any 
other  place  than  Fellbeck;  the  conve3^ance  may  merely  refer  to  land,  etc., 
there,  such  being  in  the  township  of  Bishopside  and  in  the  Manor  of 
Fountains.  North  Pasture  House  is  in  the  township  of  Sawley,  and  it 
had  common  of  pasture  in  Brimham  Moor  (in  the  township  of  Hartwith) ; 
it  was  not  in  the  township  of  Bishopside,  but  had  belonged  to  the 
Monastery  of  Fountains.  Harefield,  near  Pateley  Bridge,  but  some 
distance  from  Fellbeck,  was  in  the  township  of  Bishopside,  and  had 
pertained  to  the  Monastery  of  Fountains ;  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
included  in  (ij).  The  Will  (16)  of  Ro.  Inman  names  no  lands  whatso- 
ever, but  would  perhaps  pass  a  term  of  year  s  in  North  Pasture  House  to 
his  son,  Michael,  supposing  that  the  testator  had  the  disposition  of  such 
term  when  he  made  his  Will  ;  No.  (//)  shews  that  he  made  conveyance 
of  property  during  his  lifetime,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Bouthwaite,  or  Chas.,  his  son,  may  have  succeeded  to  it  as  heir-at-law. 

The  small  seal  on  the  Will  (inscription,  memento  mori)  might  easily 
have  come  from  one  lent  by  Grace  Beckwith- Richardson,  a  witness  ; 
the  very  same  stamp  {nifallorj  had  been  used  by  Allen  Conyngham,  M.A., 
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1  Minister  and  Preacher  of  Gods  Word  at  Patheley  bridge  when  he  left, 
Feb.  28,  a.  164!,  Captain  Anthony  Beckwith  (then  the  husband  of  the 
aforesaid  Grace)  his  sole  executor.  In  the  Family  Memorandum  Book, 
in  a  portion  in  the  handwriting  of  one  who  died  in  a.  1784,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  is  alluded  to  as  Robert  Inman  of  Bowthwaite  Grange.  .  d° 
[Netherdale].  Called  bold  Robin  of  Bowthwaite ;  it  has  been  asserted 
that  he  killed  some  thieves  at  the  Grange,  but  I  have  not  found  that 
the  statement  comes  from  an  ancient  written  source. 

It  is  known  that  Ro.  Inman  had  eleven  children,  John,  Will.,  Chas., 
Grace,  Mary,  Chas.,  Richard,  Owen,  "Robert,  Michael,  Mary  ;  it  is 
probable  that  Charles  and  Michael  were  the  only  sons  who  survived  him. 
John  was  alive  on  March  7,  a.  i63£,  when  his  grandmother  made  her 
Will  ;  the  first  Charles  was  buried  in  a.  1619.  William,  described  as  of 
the  parish  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  gent.,  married,  a.  1635,  at  York  (MS. 
Paver),  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ingram  Wyse,  of  Ripon,  gent.  ;  it  is  clear 
from  the  Will  of  Margery  Wise,  gentlewoman,  that  said  William  was 
dead  in  a.  1646.  Robert,  Will's  son,  bapt.  at  Ripon  a.  1636,  was  alive 
in  a.  1646;  apparently,  he  did  not  succeed  to  Bouthwaite  in  a.  1662,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  he  died  in  or  before  that  year.  The  first  Mary 
was  buried  in  a.  1629,  Richard  in  a.  1641,  Lieutenant  Owen  (who  <  dyed  in 
Pateley  Briggs')  in  a.  1654.  and  Robert,  a  soldier,  died  in  the  Parliament's 
service  not  later  than  a.  1657  ;  the  second  Mary  is  probably  noticed  in 
the  Will  (d.  or  p.  a.  1660)  of  Christopher  Rayner  as  Mary  Horner.  The 
second  Charles  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Will.  Bayne  of  Limley,  and 
lived  at  Bouthwaite  Grange;  his  descendants  held  land  there  till 
a.  1830  or  later,  and,  presumably,  some  of  his  posterity  still  survive 
in  Nidderdale.  Grace  Inman  was  married  at  York  (MS.  Paver)  to 
Anthony  Beckwith  [afterwards  Captain]  of  Beweiley  in  a.  1636-  in 
a.  1658,  administration  of  goods,  etc..  of  Anthony  Beckwith,  of  Bewerley, 
was  granted  to  Grace,  his  relict,  now  wife  of  Philip  Richardson,  and 
she  was  still  living  in  a.  1696.  Her  son,  John  Beckwith  of  Bewerley, 
gent.,  married  at  [?]  Otley,  license  for  a.  1666,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Col.  Chas.. Fairfax  of  Menston,  the  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax  of  Denton, 
Baron  Cameron  ;  see  the  Will  of  said  Chas.  Fairfax,  dated  a.  1672.  Her 
second  husband,  Philip  Richardson,  of  Low  Bishopside,  gent.,  was  a 
widower;  he  had  been  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Fairfax 
of  Fewston,  the  poet,  see  Grainge's  Daemonologia  (p.  159  and  n.). 

From  Capt.  Anthony  Beckwith  and  Grace  (Inman),  his  wife,  sprang 
a  race  of  soldiers,  commencing  with  Lieut.-Col.  Beckwith,  their  grand- 
son, down  to  their  military  descendants  of  the  19th  c.  ;  see  the  pedigree 
in  Foster.  It  seems^that  the  latter  was  unaware  of  their  Nidderdale 
descent,  for  a  commencement  is  made  with  the  said  Lieut.-Colonel ;  the 
genealogy  of  Beckwith,  late  of  Bewerley,  compiled  by  Thos.  Beckwith 
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F.A.S.,  in  the  18th  c,  clearly  shews  that  Lieut. -Col.  Beckwith  was  the 
son  of  John  Beckwith,  of  the  par.  of  Ripon  and  of  Mary  (Fairfax),  his 
wife  ;  the  said  father,  of  Bewerley,  died  in  a.  1696,  and  his  Will,  of  the 
same  date,  exhibits,  ni  fallor,  the  arms  of  Beckwith.  The  question 
arises  as  to  his  right  to  bear  these  arms  ;  John  Beckwith,  of  Bewerley, 
was  the  son  of  Captain  Anthony,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Beckwith  of 
Kirkby  Malzeard.  The  latter's  Will  dates  a.  1656,  and,  in  it,  he  names 
his  Moving  friends  and  coozens,  Mr.  Matthew  Beckwith  and  Mr.  William 
Beckwith  '  ;  these  were  the  sons  of  Roger  Beckwith,  and  a  relationship 
to  the  Aldbrough  family  is  apparent,  but  how  the  latter  was  connected 
with  that  of  Beckwith  of  Clint  I  do  not  know. 
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MICHAEL  INMAN 

(a.  1630-1691). 

Of  North  Pasture  House  (Saw- 
ley),  Fellbeck  (Bishopside),  Hare- 
field  (Bishopside),  and  Bewerley, 
gentleman,  soldier  in  the  service 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  son  of 
Robert  Inman,  aforesaid. 

Born  [Sept.  29]  a.  1630,  bapt. 
Oct.  5,  a.  1630,  in  the  old  Church 
at  Pateley  Bridge  (P.  B.),  marr. 
July  1,  a.  1656,  at  Ripon  Minster, 
and  buried  March  22,  a.  169^,  in 
the  old  Church  or  Churchward  at 
P.  B. 

Will  dated  Aug.  14,  a.  1690.  and 
proved  May  16,  a.  1692  ( York  Wills) ; 
Bond  (^100)  dated  May  5,  a.  1692. 

Described  as  of  Fellbeck,  July  1, 
a.  1656,  and  Feb.  3,  a.  165&,  but  in 
the  Depositions  {v.  No.  14,  sup.), 
taken  Apr.  10,  a.  1657,  is  referred 
to  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament  and  under  the  Lord 
Protector  ;  the  period  of  past  ser- 
vice is  variously  given,  the  lowest 


Elizabeth  Darnbrooke 
(a.  1635-1695) 

:  ELIZABETH  DARNBROOKE 

(a.  1635-1695). 

Daughter  of  Francis  Darnbrooke, 
of  Bewerley,  yeoman,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Hebden, 
of  Low  Bishopside,  yeoman. 

[Born  Dec.  28,  a.  1635],  bapt.*  ^See^ 
Jan.  3,  a.  163^,  in  the  old  Church  Qn 
at  P.  B.,  marr.  (a)  July  1,  a.  1656,  P-  lxxi- 
at   Ripon   Minster,    (6)    Dec.  3, 
a.  1693,  in  the  old  Church  at  P.  B., 
and  buried  Aug.  3,  a.  1695,  in  the 
old  Church  or  Churclryard  there. 

Administration  of  her  goods 
granted  Jan.  12,  a.  i6g-]  (169I), 
and  Bond  (^35)  dated  Feb.  23, 
a.  1696  ( 169^-). 

The  name  would  appear  to  derive 
from  a  place-name  ;  there  was  a 
Dernebruk   (dierne,  broc)    in  the 
parish  of  Kirkby  Malhamdale.  The 
surname  Darnbrooke  X  is  ancient  in  \  See 
Bewerley,  but  it  is  likely  enough  ^°pp>B 
that  the  freeholds,  held  by  Francis  lxxi; 
Darnbrooke  there,  had  not  been  lxx11, 
acquired  before  the  17th  c.  ;  his 
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computation  being  above  four  years 
and  the  highest  about  seven  years. 
Nevertheless,  Michael  Inman  seems 
to  have  had  a  home  at  North  Pas- 
ture House  in  a.  1657,  for  his 
initials  are  still  to  be  seen  there 
See  with  that  date  ;  possibly,  Eliz.,  his 
wife,  then  resided  at  the  house 
lxxii.  with  her  father-in-law,  Robert 
Inman. 

The  latter,  prior  to  his  death  in 
a.  1662,  conveyed  an  estate  in 
Fellbeck  to  his  son  Michael ;  see 
(//)  under  Robert  Inman.  In 
the  Hearth  Taxes  for  14,  24,  26 
Car.  II.,  and,  in  a  dilapidated  one 
for  Car.  II.,  Michael  Inman  is 
noted  for  3  or  4  Hearths  under 
Sawley,  and  it  may  fairly  be  held 
that  he  had  an  interest  at  North 
Pasture  House,  in  that  township, 
from  a.  1657  to  26  Car.  II. 
(a.  1674-5)  ;  the  date  indeed  may 
safely  be  prolonged  from  a.  1674 
to  1676,  as,  for  the  latter  year,  he 
is  returned,  for  Easter  Dues,  under 
North  Pasture,  in  a  MS.  at  Ripon 
Minster  Library.  Now  the  Hearth 
Tax  Rolls  do  not  shew  whether 
Michael  Inman  owned  an  estate  at 
North  Pasture  ;  combined  with 
other  evidence,  they  indicate  that 
there  was  occupation  by  him  or  for 
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(a.  1635-1695) 
Will  bears  date  a.  1659,  and  was- 
proved  a.  1660.  In  it,  he  leaves 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Michael  Inman,  ^20,  with  contin- 
gent prospects  in  money ;  as 
shewn,  under  Michael  Inman,  she 
occurs  as  one  of  the  next  heirs*  of 
Judith  Darnbrooke  [grandchild  of 
said  Francis]  in  a.  1681.  After  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Eliza- 
beth Inman  became  the  wife  of 
the  father-in-law  of  her  own  son, 
Robert,  to  wit,  of  Christopher 
Lowson,  gent.  ;  for  him,  see  under 
Katherine  Lowson.  Her  second 
husband  left  her  £120,  and  40 
years  in  a  tenement  and  lands  in 
Bewerley,  which  latter  he  had 
lately  purchased  for  a  term  of  years ; 
if  she  died  before  her  term  expired, 
the  remainder  of  it  to  her  son, 
Robert,  along  with  the  residue  of 
the  demise  made  to  Christopher 
Lowson,  subject  to  legacies 
amounting  to  £120.  There  was, 
a  few  years  since,  an  inscribed 
ring  for  holding  keys,  which  had 
belonged  to  this  Elizabeth  Inman  ; 
the  words,  so  far  as  memory  serves, 
were  Elizabeth  Inman  is  the  owner 
thereof,  with  a  date  which  proved 
who  she  was. 


him  at  a  House  there.    No.  (ij)  | 

would  seem  to  point  to  a  conveyance  to  him  of  2  messuages,  etc.,  in 
Fellbeck  only  ;  North  Pasture  House  is  near  to,  but  not  in  Fellbeck. 
This  latter  place  is  in  the  township  of  Bishopside,  and,  in  the  three  last 
named  Hearth  Ta  xes,  Michael  Inman  occurs  lor  3  Hearths,  under  Bishop- 
side,  in  each  record ;  this  writer  has  a  complete  copy  for  the  township 
for  a.  1672  (24  Car.  II.),  and  also  for  26  Car.  II.,  and  finds  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  hearths  of  Michael  Inman,  from  his  position  in 
these  lists,  were  in  the  Fellbeck  part  of  Bishopside.  His  name  does  not 
occur,  under  Bishopside,  in  14  Car.  II.  {a.  1662-3),  but  he  may  have 
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escaped  payment,  for  the  Roll  for  that  year  contains  only  about  half  the 
number  of  hearths  named  in  a.  1672  for  this  township  ;  his  non-appear- 
ance (14  Car.  II.)  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  then  had 
no  estate  in  Fellbeck,  for  his  lands  may  have  been  let,  or  his  hearths 
unrecorded.  No.  (//)  distinctly  shews  that  property  was  conveyed  to 
him  at  Fellbeck  ;  some  of  the  Hearth  Tax  Rolls  point  to  an  occupation 
there,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  son,  Robert,  disposed  of  land  in 
that  place.  The  father  seems  to  have  settled  property,  More  Ing  and 
Collo,  with  regard  to  the  marriage  \a.  1678]  of  this  Robert ;  from  whence 
he  had  it  has  not  appeared,  but  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  Fellbeck. 
The  Studley  MSS.  mention  Michael  Inman  under  the  mixed  heading, 
Felbeck,  North  Pasture  {House  or  Houses),  and  Bollershaw,  a.  1666,  1667, 
1668,  1670,  and  no  Call  Roll,  for  his  lifetime,  later  than  a.  1670,  was  found 
for  those  places  ;  there  is,  however,  a  series  of  excerpts  (Box  4,  Pare  26), 
taken  apparently  with  reference  to  the  above-named  places,  one  ot 
which  (citing  a  Court  Roll  of  33  Car.  II.)  shews  that  Robert  Inman  [son 
of  Michael]  was  sworn  and  served  on  the  Jury  for  27  Apr.,  33  Car.  II. 
[a.  1681],  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  actual  occupation  at 
North  Pasture,  or  Fellbeck,  or  possibly  both,  as  late  as  a.  168 r.  Michael 
Inman  was  described  as  of  Harefield  on  May  23,  a.  1681,  and  occurs  as 
the  Assignee  of  the  Lady  Yorke  in  a.  1679  in  a  notice  of  her  gift  01  the 
Chapel  and  Chapel  Yard  at  Bewerley  {Pateley  Bridge  Par.  Reg.)  ;  it 
may  be  that  he  had  taken  residence  at  Harefield  about  the  time  (Aug.  11, 
a.  1678)  of  the  marriage  of  Robert,  his  son.  On  Feb.  6,  a.  168^,  Robert 
and  Katherine  Inman  witness  a  Fellbeck  will,  and  perhaps  they  were 
then  living  there,  or  at  North  Pasture  House  ;  in  a.  1682,  Robt.  Inm^n, 
gent.,  occurs  as  a  juror  for  the  Manor  of  Bishopside,  and  is  described  as 
of  Harefield  in  a.  1684  {Bishopside  Court  Rolls). 

In  a.  1681,  an  event  happened  which  was  of  some  consequence  to  the 
family,  and  which  seems  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  change  of  residence 
of  Michael  and  Eliz.  Inman  from  Harefield  to  a  place  in  the  township  of 
Bewerley,  perhaps  in  the  same  year,  and,  probably,  not  later  than 
a.  1684  ;  this  was  the  death  of  Judith,  daughter  of  John  Darnbrooke, 
and  herself  a  descendant  of  Will.  Inman.  Eliz.  Inman  [her  aunt]  and 
Thos.  Porter  were  given  as  her  next  heirs*  ;  see  the  Bishopside  Court 
Roll  under  a.  1681.  John  Darnbrooke,  of  Bewerley,  yeoman,  made  his  on 
Will  and  died  in  a.  167I  ;  he  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties  at  that  time.  P-lxMK 
Nevertheless,  he  had  an  estate  in  Bewerley,  the  freehold  in  which  was 
perhaps  worth  about  £30  by  the  year  ;  he  also  had  property  in  the 
Manor  of  Bishopside.  In  May,  a.  1681,  administration  of  his  goods, 
not  hitherto  administered,  was  granted  to  Michael  Inman  and  his  wife, 
and  likewise  administration  (with  Will  annexed)  of  the  goods  of  Judith 
Darnbrooke  ;  Thos.  Porter  occurs  as  one  of  the  '  next  heirs '  *  to  said 
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Judith,  and  was,  apparently,  heir  to  half  of  such  of  the  property  of  John 
Darnbrooke  as  was  due  to  the  heirs-at-law  of  a.  1681. 

The  '  mind  '  of  the  said  John  was  that  '  all  my  goods  and  Chattells 
Moveable  and  Immoveable  be  praised  and  sould  towards  the  payment  of 
my  debts  soe  farr  as  they  will  extend  and  the  rest  of  my  debts  and 
funeral  expenses  to  be  paid  by  my  Executors  forth  of  the  yearly  rents 
arising  forth  of  my  lands  and  leases  and  the  yearly  profits  issuing  and 
arisinge  forth  of  the  same' ;  his  wife,  Jane  [who  remarried  in  a.  16^-^-,  and 
died  in  a.  1690],  to  have  what  was  *  her  Widdow  right  by  law  forthe  of 
my  estate  after  all  my  debts  and  funeral  expenses  be  paid       He  desires 
his  executors  to  pay,  'forthe  of  my  lands  Leases  and  Rents',  £10  yearly, 
for  life,  to  his  mother  '  for  and  towards  her  maintenance  and  in  lieu  and 
satisfaction  of  her  Joynture  forth  of  my  lands '  ;  it  is  beyond  my  power 
to  specify  the  freehold  estate  of  John  Darnbrooke  in  Bewerley,  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  did  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  considerable  property 
conveyed  there  by  Michael  Inman,  Esq.,  to  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  in 
a.  1774,  and  was  probably  very  much  smaller.    The  capital  messuage  at 
Bewerley,  in  which  some  of  the  Inmans  undoubtedly  resided,  was  the 
so-called  Tudor  Hoilse,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  John  Darnbrooke 
*  See    had  lived  there;  the  seal*  on  his  Will  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
on        armorial  bearings  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  said 
p.  lxxii.  house.    Grainge's  Nidderdale  {a.  1863)  calls  the  house  %  1  an      U    1  j 
antique  Tudor  building,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  I 
priest's  house '  ;   he  states  it  '  was  once  the  property  of  the      \x  y 
I  The    family  of  Darnbrook,  afterwards  of  that  of  Inman  '.  There 
is°near  was  a  cottaSe>  called  Priest  Chamber,  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside 
Foss      {v.  Court  Roll),  and  therefore  not  in  Bewerley,  which  seems  to  have 
and'l    been  conveyed  to  Thos.  Furnis  [probably  the  local  Minister  of  that 
under-   name]  in  a.  1696,  subject  to  a  yearly  rent  to  the  Curate  of  Pateley 
that'the  Bridge  ;  it  may,  however,  be  that  the  '  tradition  ',  extant  in  a.  1863, 
author  would  venture  to  ascend  to  the  time  before  the  Reformation,  but  it  is 
I  present  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  to  define  the  statement  therefrom. 
Nidder-  Grainge  did  not  indicate  from  whence  he  derived  the  information  about 
(p.  486)  4  the  family  of  Darnbrook'  ;  the  only  special  evidence,  known  to  me,  as 
desig-    £Q  ^eir  occupation  of  the  house  is  that  of  the  likeness  between  the 


nates 


regard 
to  its 
situa- 
tion. 


it  with  armorial  bearings  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  its  rooms  and  the  seal  on 
John  Darnbrooke's  Will.  The  Inventory  {a.  1737)  of  the  goods,  etc.,  of 
Christopher  Inman,  gent.,  shews  that  he  lived  in  this  house;  it  is  not, 
however,  clear  at  what  date  it  was  first  occupied  by  any  of  the  family. 
It  does  not  follow  that  residence  there  began  in  a.  168  r,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  house  had  belonged  to  John  Darnbrooke  ;  his  Will 
indicates  two  annuitants  on  the  estate,  and  provides  for  payments  from 
the  rents  and  profits  of  his  '  lands  and  leases '  to  meet  some  of  his  debts, 
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and  the  immediate  returns  to  the  Inmans  out  of  what  maybe  called  the  in- 
heritance of  a.  1681*  may  not  have  been  exactly  overwhelming.    It  would  *  See 
appear  from  the  Will  {a.  1690)  of  Michael  Inman  that  neither  he  nor  his  on 
son,  Robert,  was  then  living  in  a  house  of  the  aforesaid  inheritance,  but  P-  'xx" 
that  each  of  them  occupied  a  messuage  in  the  township  of  Bewerley, 
in  both  of  which  houses  Michael  Inman  seems  to.  have  had  property  J;  {  Pro- 

this  would  shew  either  that  neither  the  father  nor  son  then  resided  in  pf^ty 

other 

the  so-called  Tudor  House,  or  else  that  the  said  Michael  exercised  a  dis-  than 
posing  power  over  it  by  Will  or  otherwise,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  ™^fly 
a  Darnbrooke  house  inherited  in  a.  1681.    In  a.  1682,  Michael  and  Eliz.  uxorm 
Inman  sold  land  called  Kilne  Hill,  in  High  Bishopside,  which  had 
belonged  to  Judith  Darnbrooke  {Bishopside  Court  Rolls)  ;  this  conveyance 
is  also  recorded  in  the  Feet  of  Fines  (Hil.,  35  Car.  II.,  a.  i68-|). 

In  the  time  of  this  Michael,  the  family  had  a  small  estate  at  Harefield, 
in  Low  Bishopside,  but  within  the  Monastery  of  Fountains  •  when  they 
acquired  it  has  not  appeared.  On  May  23,  a.  1681,  Thos.  Furnis,  clerk, 
renounced  the  'executorship'  of  the  Will  of  Judith  Darnbrooke  in  favour 
of  Michael  Inman  of  Harefield  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife  ;  it  has  been 
suggested  above  that  entry  into  Harefield  may  have  been  made  about 
the  time  {a.  1678)  of  the  marriage  of  Robert  Inman.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Harefield  was  the  tenement,  rented  at  £1.  2.  9,  in  the  tenure  of 
John  Hodgeson,  '  on  the  bank  of  the  Nidde ',  late  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Ploumelande,  which  is  returned  under  Bishopside  in  an  account  of  lands 
formerly  of  Fountains  Abbey  (Min.  Ace,  35-36  Hen.  VIII.,  say,  a.  1544) ; 
the  same  tenant  was  still  there  in  a.  1557,  and  at  the  same  rent  {Min. 
Ace,  3-5  Ph.  and  Mary).  In  a.  1570,  Christopher  Hardcastell,  of 
Heayrfeald,  of  the  Chappelrye  of  Patelabrige,  mentions  his  lease  of 
Hearfeild,  which  he  holds  of  John  Beckwythe,  gent,  [probably  of 
Scough,  par.  Fewston]  ;  the  Feet  of  Fines  {a.  1598)  point  to  a  conveyance 
to  a  Christopher  Hardcastle,  and  others,  of  messuages  and  lands  1  in 
Bishopside,  Pateley  Bridge,  and  Netherdale  with  proviso  to  warrant 
against  the  heirs  of  John  Beckwith,  deceased.  In  a.  1627,  Anna  Hard- 
castle is  described  in  her  Will  {York  Reg.)  as  of  the  Hairfeeld  ;  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  Inmans  had  an  interest  here  before  this  date, 
and  it,  of  course,  does  not  follow  that  the  Harefield  they  owned  was 
exactly  coincident  with  the  tenement  '  on  the  bank  of  the  Nidde 
supposing  that  they  have  been  rightly  connected.  Harefield  was  in  the 
township,  but  not  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside  ;  it  had  belonged  to 
the  Monastery,  and  should  be  represented  in  the  Fountains  Calls,  under 
Pateley  Bridge.  There  are  Calls,  naming  Pateley  Bridge,  for  a.  1667, 
1668,  1750,  and  onwards,  but  the  name  Inman  does  not  seem  to  occur 
for  Harefield  till  the  Call  Roll  for  a.  1720-1723;  then,  at  the  end  of 
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feild,  Mr.  Chris.  Inman,  adm.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  fairly  clear  that 
the  family  owned  the  estate  from  c.  a.  1681  to  a.  1790;  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Inman  does  not  appear  under  Pateley  Bridge  in  a.  1667,  1668,  is 
no  positive  proof  of  non-ownership  at  those  dates,  and  I  rather  incline  to 
suppose  that  Michael  Inman  bought  a  freehold  estate  at  Harefield  after 
his  father's  death  (early  in  a.  1662)  and  not  later  than  a.  1681.  In 
a  Bishopside  Court  Roll,  Robert  Inman  is  described  as  of  Harefield  in 
a.  1684,  and  the  Par.  Reg.  of  P.  B.  mentions  one  seat  on  the  north  of 
the  1  Quire  '  erected  by  Mr.  Michael  Inman  for  Harefield  House  ;  these, 
with  other  facts,  are  in  favour  of  ownership  in  the  17th  c.  It  is  most 
*  See  unlikely  that  Harefield  was  part  of  the  inheritance  of  a.  1681*  ;  it  is  not 
on°tG  C  openly  mentioned  in  the  Will  of  John  Darnbrooke  (or  in  that  of  his 
p.  lxxii.  father),  nor  is  his  name  in  the  Fountains  Calls,  a.  1667,  1668,  under 
Pateley  Bridge.  Judith  Darnbrooke  was  yet  in  life  on  April  18,  a.  168 1, 
at  which  date  Michael  Inman  was  probably  living  at,  and  owner  of, 
Harefield  ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  described  as  of  Harefield,  yeoman,  in  the 
next  month. 

Something  maybe  said  as  to  the  chronology  of  migrations  of  the  family 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  c.  ;  it  would  appear  that  Michael  Inman 
was  still  at  or  near  North  Pasture  in  a.  1676,  and  that,  in  that  year,  or 
probably  a  little  later,  he  removed  to  Harefield,  which  he  seems  to  have 
purchased  in  a.  1662-1681.  This  change  of  residence  may  have  been  due 
to  the  marriage  (a.  1678)  of  his  son.  Robert,  who  appears  to  have  been 
living  at  North  Pasture  House  or  at  Fellbeck  as  late  as  a.  i68|.  About 
this  time,  and,  at  any  rate,  suppose  not  later  than  a.  1684,  Michael 
Inman  and  his  wife  removed  to  a  place  in  the  township  of  Bewerley, 
and  Robert  and  Katherine  Inman  went  to  Harefield;  in  a.  1690  both 
father  and  son  were  living  in  Bewerley  township,  neither  of  them 
residing  in  a  Darnbrooke  house  which  had  been  inherited  in  a.  1681. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  a.  1690,  Michael  Inman  had  'lands  and 
tenements  '  in  the  township  of  Bewerley,  leasehold  or  leasehold  and 
freehold,  over  which  he  could  and  did  exercise  disposing  power;  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  a  copy  from  the  record  of  the  Bewerley  Court 
Leet  of  Lady  Mary  Yorke,  held  Apr.  19,  a.  1675,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  had  any  estate  in  this  Manor  before  a.  1681.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
a.  1690,  he  would  have  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  his  wife's  Bewerley 
freeholds  by  Will ;  he  might,  perhaps,  have  reduced  her  leaseholds  into 
possession,  and  have  dealt  with  them.  There  is,  however,  no  ascertained 
proof  that  she  had  transferred  them  to  her  husband,  or,  indeed,  that  she 
had  any  leases  in  Bewerley  or  elsewhere  ;  there  is  no  abstract  reason 
why  Michael  Inman  might  not  have  acquired  property,  leasehold  or 
leasehold  and  freehold,  in  this  township,  quite  independently  of  his  wife. 
John  Darnbrooke  had  '  leases  '  somewhere,  and  his  daughter,  Judith, 
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names  her  '  tenements  holden  by  Lease ' ;  any  residue  of  her  leaseholds 
not  disposed  of  by  her  Testament,  or  not  employed  in  meeting  lawful 
charges  upon  them,  ought,  ni  fa/lor,  to  have  gone  to  her  next  of  kin,  her 
grandmother,  if  living,  and,  if  not,  presumably  (in  this  case)  to  such  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  her  father  and  mother  as  were  alive  at  her 
own  death,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half-blood,  and  not,  in 
particular,  to  that  one  of  them  who  alone  was  named  amongst  her  '  next 
heirs  '.*  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  any  such  residue  of  lease-  *  See 
holds,  or  that  the  next  of  kin,  as  such,  had  aught  to  receive;  the  testatrix  ^°te  C 
herself  mentions  abatement,  and,  as  this  occurred  with  respect  to  a  p.  lxxii. 
charitable  bequest  for  which  Trustees  had  been  appointed,  it  may  fairly 
be  held  that  there  was  nothing  to  which  the  next  of  kin,  as  such,  had 
lawful  claim.  Judith  Darnbrooke  arranges  as  to  her  'own  proper  debts' 
and  funeral  expenses,  and  desires  that  her  '  Uncles  John  Oddy  and 
William  Darnbrooke  [her  father's  uncle]  be  kept  harmless  and  in- 
demnifyed  of  whatsoever  debts  by  them  or  either  of  them  undertaken  or 
paid  as  trustees'  for  her  late  brother,  Francis,  during  his  minority, 
'which  sometime  were  ye  proper  debts  of  my  late  deare  father  John 
Darnbrooke  together  with  funeral  expenses  and  reasonable  charges 
allowed  them  for  their  troubles  therein  '  ;  she  gives  £3  to  said  William 
'which  he  owed  to  my  father  John  Darnbrooke  if  he  the  said  William 
upon  lawful  demand  made  do  quietly  &  peaceably  deliver  unto  the  hands 
of  my  Executor  hereafter  named  all  such  deeds  Leases  Conveyances  and 
Manuscripts  whatsoever  he  hath  or  at  anytime  had'  from  John  Darn- 
brooke, 'or  since  his  decease  anyway  concerning  his  estate  whether 
Lands  Leasing  or  otherwise  without  l[o]nger  keeping  or  cancelling  or 
defacing  the  same  or  any  part  thereof.  She  gives  the  annual  rent  of  £r 
for  750  years  for  local  educational  purposes,  and,  in  default  of  payment 
as  directed,  the  Trustees,  etc.,  of  her  Charity  might  1  make  any  reason- 
able distress  upon  any  of  my  tenements  holden  by  Lease  which  is  not 
otherwise  necessarily  imployed  for  the  due  payments  of  my  debts  &  for 
the  better  securing  of  the  said  John  Oddy  and  Willm  Darnbrooke  as 
aforesaid  Always  provided  And  it  is  the  full  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
my  present  last  will  and  testamt  that  if  after  my  laufull  debts  and  funeral 
expenses  be  discharged  and  the  said  John  Oddy  &  William  Darnbrooke 
secured  and  saved  harmless  as  aforesaid  That  then  it  shall  happen  that 
the  residue  of  all  my  goods  and  Chattells  real  &  personal  Lands  Leasings 
&  tenements  whatsoever  will  not  amount  to  the  full  discharging  of  ye 
above  given  legacies  with  reasonable  charges  allowed  to  my  executor 
besides  the  above  named  household  goods  and  linnen  before  herein 
particularly  given  That  then  there  shall  be  an  abatement  made  of  and 
from  every  legacy  and  bequest  in  money  ye  proportion  to  be  pro- 
portioned in  like  manner'  ;   she  appoints  her  'cousin  Thomas  F  urn  is 
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Clerk '  [the  Pateley  Bridge  Curate]  her  sole  executor.  The  latter 
endorsed  the  original  Will  with  his  renunciation  of  the  execution  in 
favour  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Inman,  and  the  Pateley  Bridge  Par.  Reg. 
[suppose,  Thos.  Furnis  himself],  after  recording  the  burial  of  Judith 
Darnbrooke,  noted  that  the  gift  of  £20  [which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  for  £1  p.  a.  for  750  years]  was  contracted  to  £8, 
which  was  paid  by  her  Administrator,  and  it  [say,  he]  might  quite  truth- 
fully have  added  that  the  Curate,  to  whom  the  largest  legacy  in  money 
was  left,  and  who  was  appointed  a  Trustee,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
Charity,  had  declined  the  executorship  of  the  Testament  of  the  bene- 
factress ;  it  is  evident  that  the  £8  was  accepted,  abatement  being  made. 
It  is  clear  that  Judith  Darnbrooke  was  not  old  enough  to  make  a  Will  of 
lands  [freehold  or  copyhold],  but  that  she  was  of  age  to  make  a  Testa- 
ment of  Goods  and  Chattels  [which  include  leaseholds]  ;  she  is  referred 
to  as  impubes  in  the  Tuition  of  a.  167!,  and,  had  she  been  twenty-one 
when  she  made  her  '  Will ',  she  eould  have  exercised  disposing  power 
on  the  Bewerley  freeholds,  and  charged  1  every  legacy  and  bequest  in 
money'  upon  them.  John  Darnbrooke  (a.  167 f)  named  two  executors  in 
his  Will,  one  of  whom  renounced,  the  other,  his  own  son  Francis,  being 
a  minor,  so  that  there  was  a  limited  grant  of  administration  (during  the 
minor  age  of  said  Francis)  to  John  Oddy  (husband  of  the  maternal  aunt 
of  the  minor)  and  Will.  Darnbrooke,  who  were  also  appointed  Curators 
of  the  two  liberi  impuberes,  Judith  and  Francis  ;  the  son  died  within  a 
year  of  the  death  of  John  Darnbrooke,  his  father.  It  has  not  appeared 
whether  John  Oddy  and  Will.  Darnbrooke  continued  to  act  till  the  death 
of  John  Darnebrooke's  daughter,  Judith  ;  the  executor  she  appointed, 
Thos.  Furnis,  the  Curate  at  Pateley  Bridge,  declined  to  undertake  the 
onus  of  her  affairs.  Six  or  seven  residents  in  the  townships  of 
Bewerley  and  Bishopside  had  a  monetary  interest  in  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  Judith  Darnbrooke,  and  Trustees  were  appointed  by  her 
for  her  Charity,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  legacies  and 
bequest  would  attract  local  attention  ;  her  grandmother  Darnbrooke  was 
alive  in  a.  167^,  and,  ni  fallor,  would,  if  living  at  the  date  of  her  grand- 
daughter's death,  have  been  her  only  next  of  kin.  But  she  may  have 
been  dead ;  if  so,  I  cannot  give  an  exact  list  of  all  Judith  Darnebrooke's 
next  of  kin,  but  it  is  quite  against  the  evidence  to  suppose  that  her 
Testament  left  room  for  any  residue  to  which  they,  as  such,  could 
have  had  lawful  claim,  for  her  intentions  would  be  to  be  carried  out 
before  there  could  be  any  proper  surplus  to  them  as  next  of  kin. 

Michael  Inman  is  described  as  gent,  in  the  Feet  of  Fines,  in  a  Studley 
MS.  (in  6.  41),  and  in  the  P.  B.  Par.  Reg.,  but  as  yeoman  in  No.  14  (see 
Ro.  Inman),  and  in  the  Renunciation  of  Thos.  Furnis  ;  there  are  other 
notices  of  him,  which  have  been  omitted  here.    In  his  Will,  his  •  will 
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and  mind  '  is  that  his  wife  '  shall  have  in  liew  of  her  widow  right  out  of 
all  my  lands  and  tenements  All  the  mean  profitts  of  all  my  Lands  & 
Tenemts  within  Bewerley  (without  any  impeachm1  of  wast  on  her  part) 
for  and  during  her  life  naturall  only  in  case  shee  shall  and  will  quit  all 
her  claym  of  Widow  right  to  all  the  rest  of  my  estate  allways  excepting 
the  now  dwellinghouse  of  my  son  Robert  Inman  with  the  Kitchin  and 
two  Stables  a  peat  house  a  helme  with  a  garden  and  a  Croft  thereunto 
adjoining '  ;  '  I  give  to  my  wellbeloved  grandchild  Katherine  Inman  her 
Execrs  AdmlS  &  assignes  from  &  after  the  decease  of  my  said  Wife  all 
the  house  wherein  I  now  live  with  a  garden  &  peat  house  now  injoyed 
therewith '.  The  testator  names  the  hired  servants  of  his  son  and  his 
own  maid  servant,  those  who  should  be  such  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
he  makes  divers  gifts,  but  only  his  wife,  grandchild,  and  son  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  lands,  tenements,  and  houses.  Finally,  he 
gives  to  his  said  son  (Robert)  '  all  the  rest  of  my  estate  as  well  real  as 
personall  and  in  case  my  sd  grandchild  Katherin  shall  happen  to  dy 
without  issue  then  my  will  and  minde  is  that  the  above  given  house  & 
premises  shall  revert  to  the  use  of  my  sd  Son  R'  his  Exor  Admrs  and 
Assigns  '  ;  the  grandchild  was  married  to  John  Horner,  and  left  issue  at 
her  death.  This  particular  messuage,  as  it  seems,  was  only  held  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  the  Will  describes  Michael  Inman  as  1  of  Bewerley ' ; 
the  precise  meaning  of  '  all  my  Lands  and  Tenem18  within  Bewerley  '  is 
not  very  clear  to  me.  At  any  rate,  it  is  likely  that,  on  the  death  (a.  1695) 
of  his  mother,  the  son,  Robert  Inman,  attained  to  all  those  lands  and 
tenements  within  Bewerley  which  his  father  had  set  aside  for  her 
benefit  '  during  her  life  naturall except  the  house  and  premises  above 
excepted  ;  as  the  mother  made  no  Will,  it  is  probable  that  the  said 
Robert  inherited,  at  her  death,  all  or  part  of  those  Bewerley  freeholds 
which  had  belonged  to  John  Darnbrooke  in  a.  167-jj-.  It  is  likely  that 
the  'mean  profitts'  in  Bewerley  which  Michael  Inman  left  to  his  wife 
for  life,  if  she  would  accept  of  them  etc.,  did  not  exceed  her  legal 
estate  as  his  widow  ;  she  would  have  had  a  right  to  be  endowed  from 
freeholds,  and,  by  the  then  custom  of  the  Province  of  York,  she  could 
have  had  a  share  of  his  goods.  When  the  said  Michael  made  his  Will, 
he  apparently  had  freeholds  at  Harefield  and  Fellbeck  ;  he  had  '  lands 
and  tenements'  within  Bewerley,  but  whether  leasehold,  or  leasehold 
and  freehold,  I  cannot  venture  to  state.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  gift  to  his  wife  was  expressed  as  for  1  her  life  naturall and 
not  as  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  if  she  live  so  long  ;  theoretically,  this 
might  perhaps  shew  that  Michael  Inman  had  a  freehold  estate  in 
Bewerley  township.  He  then  or  formerly  had  property  at  North 
Pasture  House,  perhaps  including  all  or  part  of  Collo  Hill  (in  the  town- 
ship of  Hartwith)  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  held  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
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his  Will  would  have  passed  it  to  his  son,  Robert,  if  the  latter  was  not 
already  the  lessee.  Perhaps  Michael  Inman  had  lands  elsewhere,  held 
by  one  or  more  tenures  ;  '  all  the  rest  of  my  estate  as  well  real  as 
personall '  is  not  very  informing.  As  to  Collo  in  Low  Bishopside,  and 
More  Ing  (surrounded  by  Bishopside  Common),  both  of  which,  ni 
Jailor,  had  pertained  to  the  Monastery  of  Fountains  ;  apparently,  they 
were  freehold,  and  seem  to  have  been  settled  by  Michael  Inman  on  his 
son,  Robert,  and  Katherine  [Lowson-Inman],  for  life,  and  to  the 
survivor  of  them,  and  then  to  their  issue  in  tail.  At  any  rate,  in  a.  1717, 
Robert  and  Katherine  Inman,  and  Christopher,  the  son  &  heir 
apparent,  conveyed  them  to  uses  to  the  Skaifes,  as  may  be  seen  under 
Fellbeck  in  the  account  of  said  Robert,  where  references  for  these 
places  are  given  ;  I  am  unable  to  state  definitely  that  it  is  correct  to 
describe  either  or  both  of  them  as  in  Fellbeck.  It  may  be  that,  in  a.  1690, 
Harefield  belonged  to  Michael  Inman's  son,  and  not  to  himself;  this  being 
uncertain,  it  has  been  included  in  the  father's  possessions.  Robert,  his 
son,  purchased  a  messuage  called  Shepherd  Land,  and  lands  and  appts. 
at  Collar  Stoops,  in  Fellbeck,  in  a.  1684  {Bishopside  Court  Rolls,  a.  1684, 
1722,  1761,  1763)  ;  he  appears  to  have  held  it  independently  of  his 
father  amongst  whose  belongings  it  has  not  been  estimated. 

The  latter  had  two  sons,  Owen,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Robert ; 
whether  he  had  a  daughter  is  uncertain.  In  the  Life  of  Archdeacon 
Blackburne  (,by  his  son,  a.  1804  or  a.  1805),  it  is  stated  that  Francis 
Blackburne  married  Mrs.  Jane  Inman  of  Bewerley  ;  Misc.  Gen.  ct  Herald, 
{re  Blackburne)  gives  a  footnote  to  the  effect  that  Michael  Inman  of 
Bowthwaite  Grange  wedded  Elizabeth  Darnbrooke,  heiress  of  Bewerley. 
But  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  a  Jane,  daughter  of  Michael  Inman,  has 
not  occurred,  nor  does  the  latter  mention  any  daughter  in  his  Will ;  I 
do  not  know  the  authority  for  the  footnote  named  above.  Under  'Some 
account  of  the  author  '  (Works  of  Francis  Blackburne,  Vol.  I.,  a.  1805),  it 
is  shewn  that  the  grandfather  of  the  Archdeacon  entered  into  trade  at  Rich- 
mond, in  which,  '  by  his  own  prudence  and  industry,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  Lady  Yorke  (whose  relation,  Mrs.  Jane  Inman,  of  Bewerley,  near 
Ripon,  he  married),  and  of  Thomas  Yorke,  Esq.,  her  son,  he  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune'  ;  the  Blackburnes  descended  from  Robt.  Blackburne 
of  Marrick.  Now  if  '  Mrs.  Jane  Inman  '  was  of  any  very  near  kin  to  the 
Lady  Yorke  (dau.  of  Maulger  Norton,  'of  St.  Nicholas,  near  Richmond'), 
she  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Michael  Inman  ;  further, 
she  was  married  by  a.  1680,  and  the  family  were  not  then  living  at 
Bewerley. 
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ROBERT  INMAN 

(a.  1658-1721). 
Of  North  Pasture  House  or  Fell- 
beck  (either  or  both),  Harefield, 
and  Bewerley,  gentleman,  and 
son  of  Michael  Inman,  afore- 
said. 

Bapt.  Oct.  3,  a.  1658,  in  the  old 
Church  at  P.  B.,  marr.  Aug.  ir, 
a.  1678,  at  Burnsall,  died  Dec.  26, 
and  was  buried,  Dec.  28,  a.  T721, 
on  the  North  side  of  the  old 
Churchyard  at  P.  B. 

Will  dated  Dec.  1,  a.  1721,  and 
proved  Jan.  2,  a.  172I,  in  the 
Exch.  Ct.  of  York  ;  Bond  (^500) 
dated  Oct.  2,  a.  1722. 

It  is  probable  that  Robert  Inman 
was  born  at  Fellbeck  or  at  North 
Pasture  House,  and  that,  before 
completing  his  twentieth  year,  he 
wedded  a  bride  of  not  yet  seven- 
teen ;  for  a  few  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
sided at  or  near  Fellbeck.  But, 
about  six  years  after  that  event, 
he  is  described  (a.  1684)  as  of 
Harefield,  and  occurs  as  the 
purchaser  of  an  estate,  wholly  or 
partly,  in  Fellbeck  ;  the  Will  of 
his  father,  however,  seems  to 
shew  that  he  had  been  permitted 
to  settle  in  a  house  in  the  town- 
ship of  Bewerley  in  or  before  a. 
1690,  and  he  occurs  as  of  Bewer- 
ley, gent.,  in  a.  1692.  In  a.  1717, 
1719,  he  is  again  described  as  of 
Harefield,  so  that  it  is  likely  that 
he  left  the  township  of  Bewerley 
about  the  time  of  the  marriage,  a. 
1715,  of  Christopher,  his  son  and 
heir  apparent,  who  occurs  as  of 
Bewerley,  a.  1716  and  onwards. 
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=   KATHERINE  LOWSON 

(a.  1662-1723). 
Daughter  of  Christopher  Low- 
son,  of  'Parcival'  Hall  (Appletree- 
wick),  Gouthwaite  (Stonebeck 
Down),  Woodhouse  (Appletree- 
wick),  and  Bewerley,  gentleman,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of '  Mr.  George 
Demayne    of  '  Parcivall '  Hall. 

Bapt.  July  13,  a.  1662,  at  Burn- 
sall, married  there  Aug.  11,  a.  1678, 
and  was  buried,  July  2,  a.  1723, 
in  the  old  Church  at  Pateley 
Bridge,  '  under  the  Seat  in  the 
South  Isle  ',  '  being  the  Front  of 
the  Family  Loft  . 

Christopher  Lowson  is  described 
as  of  '  Goughwitt '  in  the  notice 
of  his  mariiage  (a.  i66f)  ;  this 
may  point  to  Gouthwaite  Hall 
[Stonebeck  Down],  which  is 
named  in  the  Inventory  of  his 
goods.  The  (Inman)  Family  Mem. 
Book  places  his  birth  on  Dec.  28, 
a.  1634,  and  he  may  have  been 
baptised  at  Middlesmoor  ;  he  was 
apparently  of  kin  to  the  Lowsons*  *  See 

of  Bishop  Monkton,  see  the  Cum-  Note  E 

1  on 
Hon  (a.   1676  or  1677)  of  Will.  p.  lxxii. 

Lowson  to  said  Christopher,  de- 
scribed as  of  Parcivall  Hall. 

This  last  named  place  seems  to 
represent  the  '  Persevells  ferme  ' 
given  by  Peter  Yorke  ( Will 
proved  a.  1589)  to  his  son  Thomas 
for  life  ;  administration  of  the 
goods,  which  were  beyond  £10, 
of  said  Thos.,  described  as  of  Per- 
cival  Hall,  was  granted  (under 
a.  1620)  to  his  son,  John  Yorke  of 
Gouthwaite.  This  last  named 
John,  a.  163^,  left  '  Parsivells 
farme     (?)  or  his  right  in  it,  to  the 
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For  a  period  of  his  life,  Robert 
Inman  should  have  been  a  pros- 
perous man  ;  in  a.  1678,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  Christopher  Lowson  (who 
apparently  left  no  sons),  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  an  estate  (for- 
merly Darnbrooke)  at  Bewerley 
was  inherited.  It  is  probable  that, 
before  or  after  his  marriage,  pro- 
perty at  More  Ing  and  Collo  was 
settled  by  Michael  Inman,  and  in 
Stonebeck  (Up  and  ?  Down)  by 
Christopher  Lowson  ;  see  Wakef. 
Reg.,  L.  171,  513,  O.  23,  a.  171$, 


1717,  1719.  The  deaths  {a.  169^, 
1695,  1695)  of  his  father,  father- 
in-law,  and  mother  should  have 
left  him  opulent  ;  that  he  made 
some  display  (livery,  etc.)  seems 
probable  (from  his  Will).  But 
he  had  five  married  daughters, 
and  the  estate  was  considerably 
reduced  by  their  portions  ;  the  con- 
sequence almost  certainly  was  that 
Christopher,  his  son,  was  in  a 
position  inferior  to  what  his  father 
had  held.  The  policy  of  Robert 
Inman  seems  to  have  been  to  dis- 
pose of  outlying  property,  as  at 
Stonebeck  (Up  and  ?  Down),  North 
Pasture  House,  and  Fellbeck  ;  see 
under  the  latter  heading  for  the 
portions  of  four  of  his  daughters. 
He  may  have  been  the  Robt.  Hin- 
man,  gentleman,  mentioned  by 
Paver  as  a  Land  Tax  Commissioner 
for  Yorkshire  ;  he  erected  a  seat  in  the  old  Church  at  Pateley  Bridge. 

He  had  four  sons,  and  ten  daughters ;  three  of  the  sons,  and 
five  of  the  daughters,  died  within  their  age.  The  other  five  daugh- 
ters were  all  married  and  portioned  {v.  under  Bewerley  and  Fellbeck), 
and  had  issue ;  they  were  Mrs.  Pyatt,  Mrs.  Horner,  Mrs.  Routh, 
Mrs.  Richardson,  and  Mrs.  Skaife  (afterwards  Mrs.  Ross).    In  a  deed 
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then  tenant,  George  Demaine(who 
is  described  as  of  '  Parcivall  Hall ' 
in  a.  164^),  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
subject  to  a  payment   of  ^300  ; 
Christopher  Lowson  married  the 
daughter  of  said  George,  and  the 
latter's  descendants,  etc.,  seem  to 
have  sold  it  (  Feet  of  Fines,  a.  169I). 

As  Christopher  Lowson  had 
disposed  of  some  of  his  lands  be- 
fore his  death,  his  Will  is  perhaps 
not  so  enlightening  as  it  otherwise 
might  have  been  ;  he  had  esta- 
blishments at  Bewerley,  Percival 
Hall,  'Steane',  and  Woodhouse, 
and  a  lease  of  the  Wood  End  farm 
in  Barden.  His  death  and  Will 
date  a.  1695,  and  his  purse  and 
apparel  were  then  valued  at  ^500 ; 
this  amount,  perhaps,  a  clerical 
error  for  £50.  He  married,  a.  1693, 
Elizabeth  Inman,  widow,  the 
mother  of  his  daughter's  husband, 
and  they  lived  in  the  township  ot 
Bewerley ;  possibly,  to  use  the 
words  of  her  great  -  grandson, 
Michael  Inman  (on  another 
matter),  this  match  'had  lucritave 
ends'.  Christopher  Lowson,  (?)  in 
trust  for  Sir  Stephen  Tempest, 
knt.,  took  a  mortgage  of  land,  in 
Broughton,  of  Thos.  Tempest, 
gent.,  and  of  Jane,  his  wife,  a. 
1667  ;  he  surrendered  the  pre- 
mises in  a.  i68f  (Tempest  MSS.). 
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of  a.  1 7 17  (see  Hailstone  MS.,  in  4.  28),  there  was  a  seal  against  the 
signature  of  Rob.  Inman  ;  it  has  been  described  as  a  Chevron  between 
three  stags  statani — crest  on  a  crown,  a  stag  slatant  or  passant,  the  crown 
on  a  helmet.  There  is  also  part  of  an  armorial  seal  on  the  Will 
of  Ro.  Inman  ;  it  has  two,  and  had  three,  [?  roses]  on  a  chevron, 
with  [?  an  oval  floral  design]  in  the  place  where  a  crest  might  be 
expected. 

His  Will  purports  to  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  his  son,  Christopher, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  (/)  all  his  messuages,  lands,  etc.,  in 
Bewerley,  and  (2)  in  Harefield  and  Peatfield  (subject  etc.  ;  see  below), 
with  (j)  all  his  other  freehold,  except  the  lands,  etc.,  '  devised  1  to  his 
daughters  Penelope  (Bewerley)  and  Jane  (Fellbeck)  ;  also  to  give  him 
{4)  his  gaits  in  Appletreewick  pasture,  with  (j)  his  share  of  the  royalties 
in  Hebden,  with  (6)  all  his  other  lands,  etc.,  except  the  lands  'devised' 
to  said  two  daughters  [Penelope,  Jane"!,  to  hold  to  him,  1  his  heirs  & 
assignes  for  ever  Subject  nevertheless  to  ye  several  charges  legacies  & 
devises  hereafter  mentioned  &  expressed  \  He  gives  to  his  wife, 
Katherine,  a  life  annuity  '  to  be  paid  out  of  my  estate  at  Harefield  & 
Peatfield',  in  case  she  does  not  insist  on  ;  the  thirds  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  freehold  estate  which  I  eithr  now  am  or  have  heretofore  been 
possessd  of  ;  finally,  he  gives  'All  the  rest  of  my  personal  estate  not 
herein  or  hereby  bequeathed  ordered  or  disposed  of  to  his  son, 
Christopher,  whom  he  appoints  sole  executor.  It  would  seem  that  he 
had  admitted  his  son  to  some  estate  in  property  at  Bewerley  before  his 
own  death  ;  the  names  of  both  appeared  re  the  sale  of  land*,  etc  ,  at  West 
Cliffe  in  a.  17 19,  and  both  were  returned  as  Free  Tenants  in  the  Court 
Roll  (Bewerley)  recording  the  Court  Baron  held  Oct.  20,  a.  1721. 

To  begin  with  Bewerley,  it  is  likely  that,  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
in  a.  1695,  Robert  Inman  would  attain  (j)  to  '  lands  and  tenements  ' 
there,  freehold,  or  leasehold,  or  both,  which  his  father  had  held,  and  (2) 
to  freeholds  (formerly  Darnbrooke)  which  had  been  inherited;  there  was 
also  {))  the  residue  of  that  demise  which  had  been  made  to  Christopher 
Lowson  there,  and  from  which  ^120  was  to  be  paid.  Next,  take  the 
Feet  of  Fines  (7  Will.  III.,  Hil.,  a.  169^);  these,  apparently,  shew  him 
as  a  purchaser,  from  Seth  and  Eliz.  Dickinson,  in  this  township,  and 
as  a  seller  in  [?  the  parish  of]  Ripon.  The  former  transaction  was  perhaps 
an  addition  to  the  estate  from  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Chas.  Darn- 
brooke, father  of  Eliz.  Dickinson  ;  the  latter,  possibly,  a  sale  of  lands, 
etc.,  in  Bewerley  township,  formerly  of  George  Demaine.  Again,  a  copy 
from  a  Deed  {Wakefield  Reg.,  C.  167)  of  a.  1710  appears  to  shew  that 
Robert  Inman  had  sold  property  in  Bewerley  ;  Leng  Lease,  10  acres, 
adjoining  on  the  lands  late  [of)  Robt.  Inman,  gentl. ,  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  lands  of  John  Beckwith  and  Mary  Beckwith  on  the  north.    Further,  he 
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had  some  interest  in  the  estate  of  the  said  John  (his  second  cousin, 
afterwards,  Lt.-Col.  Beckwith)  ;  see  the  copy  from  a  Deed  {Wakef.Rcg., 
D.  145),  dated  Apr.  11,  a.  1711,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  conveyance 
to  Ro.  Inman,  perhaps  by  way  of  security,  of  all  the  lands,  etc.,  of  John 
Beckwith  in  Bewerley.  A  copy  (see  W.  Reg.,  Q.  259)  from  a  Deed, 
dated  June  22,  a.  172 r,  names  a  yearly  rent  of  £9.  12.  o,  issuing  and 
payable  out  of  certain  lands,  etc.,  in  Bewerley,  late  the  estate  of  John 
Beckwith,  deceased,  gent.,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Christopher 
Clerke,  and  Ro.  Inman,  now  or  late  of  Bewerley,  gent.,  or  one  of 
them,  etc.  ;  the  last  named  John  Beckwith  (the  father  of  the  Lt.-Col.) 
died  in  a.  1696.  In  a.  1738  (W.  Reg.,  MM.  43%  Michael  Inman  had 
*  See  the  closes  called  Stackwood*,  Bridge  End  Carr,  Little  Carr,  and  Middle 
t^iTon  Carr>  tne  three  last  being  close  to  the  Bridge  at  Pateley  Bridge  ;  in 
p.  lviii.  a.  1696,  the  Will  of  John  Beckwith  mentions  a  parcel  of  an  estate  called 
Bridge  End  Car,  the  little  Car,  the  middle  Car,  Stackwood,  and  two 
Rathes,  then  assigned  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Grace  Richardson  [Inman], 
for  the  remainder  of  a  term  (if  she  so  long  live),  and  orders  them  to 
be  sold  on  her  death,  or  at  the  end  of  the  term.  It  is  probable  then  that 
the  four  closes,  which  Michael  Inman  had  in  a.  1738,  had  been  acquired 
by  his  grandfather  Robert  from  the  representatives  of  John  Beckwith  ; 
I  have  not  found  that  the  Bewerley  estate  of  a.  1738  included  any  other 
lands  from  the  same  source.  In  a.  17 19,  Ro.  Inman,  and  his  son,  sold 
a  messuage  at  West  Cliffe,  with  about  10  acres,  for  £112,  subject  to 
a  yearly  payment  of  6/  ;  it  subsequently  happened  to  return  to  Michael 
Inman.  In  a.  1721,  Ro.  Inman  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  Penelope, 
and  to  her  husband,  Anthony  Routh,  their  executors,  etc.,  the  tene- 
ment, and  appts.,  at  Calfhall,  which  he  had  purchased  of  Will.  Darn- 
brooke  ;  in  a.  1738,  they  were  let  at  £20,  and  10/,  p.  a.,  and  the  property 
was  then  sold  to  Mrs.  Man.  the  Rouths  and  Michael  Inman  being  parties 
to  the  Indent,  of  Lease  and  Release  (  W.  Reg.,  LL.  365,  366}.  Apparently, 
the  Will  of  Ro.  Inman  would  shew  that  the  interest  of  the  Rouths  in 
Calfhall  was  leasehold;  nevertheless,  Anth.  Routh  is  described  as  a  free- 
holder in  the  Bewerley  Court  Rolls,  and  the  property  conveyed  to  Mrs. 
Man  in  a.  1738  would  seem  to  have  been  a  freehold  one. 

At  and  near  Fellbeck  there  appear  to  have  been  several  estates  ;  see 
the  Fountains  Calls,  a.  1703-1709,  1710-1719,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  Call  for 
a.  1703-1709  (Box  6,  Pare.  39),  under  Felbeck,  Bollershaw,  and  North 
Pasture,  are  returned  Henry  Pyatt,  fare  ux.,  and  John  Horner,  t'ure  ux.  ; 
these  were  sons-in-law  of  Ro.  Inman.  I  am  indebted  to  the  author  of 
Nidderdale  for  an  extract  from  a  Swarcliffe  Hall  MS.  ;  it  is  given  from 
a  Rental  of  the  Yorkshire  estate  of  Mr.  Braithwaite  Otway,  and  dates 
a.  1711.  North  Pasture:  Mr.  John  Horner  and  Mr.  Pyott  [?  Tyott 
in  MS.~\  per  Mr.  Inman,  estate  on  ye  long  Leas,  yearly  rent,  15/ ;  Widd. 
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Pullaine  on  ye  long  Leas,  ye  yearly  rent  is  15/.  Henry  Pyatt  made 
his  Will  Oct.  1,  and  was  buried  on  Oct.  4,  a.  1713;  it  purports  to  give 
and  confirm  to  Mary,  his  wife,  for  life,  'all  that  moity  of  whatever  my 
premisses  at  Northpasture  ',  and,  after  her  death,  to  his  '  little  son  John 
Pyat ',  his  heirs  {sic),  etc.  Alderman  John  Horner  made  his  Will  Jan.  30, 
and  was  buried  Feb.,  a.  ;  he  bequeaths  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest 
of,  in,  and  to  the  lands  and  tenements  which  he  has  at  North  Pasture, 
and  Collahill,  to  his  eldest  son  John,  his  executors,  etc.  In  the  Foun- 
tains Call  (Box  6,  Pare.  43)  for  a.  1763-1767,  under  Felbeck  (or  a  mixed 
heading',  Alderman  John  Terry  of  Ripon  (with  Matt.  Beecroft  under 
Mr.  Terry)  replaces  John  Horner  of  Ripon,  gent.  ;  the  latter  had  or  dered 
all  his  real  estate,  lands,  and  tenements  to  be  sold,  and  his  Will  was 
proved  by  'John  Terry,  the  Brother  in  Law'  on  Apr.  25,  a.  1763.  In 
a-  I773'  John  Pyatt,  gent.,  grandson  of  the  Henry  named  above, 
assigned  his  interest  (an  undivided  fourth  part)  in  North  Pasture  House 
and  '  Collow  Hill'  to  John  Hutchinson,  which  latter,  by  an  Indent,  of 
Release  {a.  1774),  conveyed  the  undivided  half  of  the  premises  to 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  ;  in  the  same  3'ear  (1774),  Alderman  John  Terry 
assigned  the  Horner  interest  (an  undivided  half)  to  said  Norton.  It  would 
appear  that  Robert  Inman  of  Bouthwaite,  gent.,  he  who  died  in  a  1662, 
had  taken  a  lease,  it  may  be  a  very  long  one,  of  an  estate  at  North 
Pasture  House,  probably  not  later  than  a.  1654,  and  that  his  grandson, 
Robert,  who  died  in  a.  1721,  was  in  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the 
term  granted  to  his  grandfather,  or.  at  any  rate,  himself  held  on  a  lease  ; 
this  second  Robert  resided  at  Harefield  and  Bewerley,  from  which 
North  Pasture  House  was  some  distance.  His  estate  there  seems  to 
have  furnished  marriage  portions  for  his  two  eldest  surviving  daughters  : 
of  course,  it  may  not  have  exactly  corresponded  with  the  holding  there 
of  his  grandfather,  Robert,  some  fifty  years  earlier.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  Inmans  never  had  the  freehold  of  the  North  Pasture  House 
estate,  and  that,  therefore,  the  portions  of  these  daughters  were  only 
interests  in  land,  etc.  ;  the  Assignments  (a.  1773,  1774)  b}'  John  Pyatt 
and  Alderman  Terry  seem  to  shew  how  the  remainder  of  a  term  for 
three  parts  of  the  estate  was  sold,  the  presumption  being  that  John 
Hutchinson  was  in  possession  of  the  years  for  the  other  part  (formerly 
of  the  Pyatts)  in  a.  1774,  the  whole  property,  from  a  measurement 
perhaps  made  about  this  time,  being  returned  as  109  acres,  2  roods, 
13  perches.  The  House  is  in  the  detached  part  of  Sawley  township, 
but  the  estate  was  then  in  the  townships  of  Hartwith  and  Sawley ; 
three  parts  of  it  were  held  by  descendants  and  connections  of  Robert 
Inman,  of  Bewerley,  up  to  a.  1773  and  a.  1774,  see  Wakef.  Reg.  (BQ.  680, 
BU.  72,  BX.  159).  Collo  Hill,  which  then  pertained  to  it,  was  in  Brim- 
ham,  in  the  township  of  Hartwith,  but  there  was  a  Collo  in  Low 
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Bishopside;  it  has  not  appeared  whether  Collo  Hill  belonged  to  North 
Pasture  House  in  the  time  of  the  Robert  Inman  who  died  in  a.  1662, 
but  that  seems  likely.  '  My  lands  called  Collo  '  are  mentioned  in  the 
Will,  dated  a.  157^,  of  Wilfrid  Pullen  of  North  Pasture  House,  and  the 
Collo,  in  Low  Bishopside,  is  named  in  a.  1740  (Wakef.  Reg.,  OO.  19); 
Coloo  is  valued  {£1.  9.  2  by  the  year)  separately  from  North  Pasture 
House  in  the  Fountains  Valor  of  a.  1535.  In  a.  1714,  Ro.  Inman  sold 
an  estate  at  Fellbeck  for  ^331  {W.  Reg.,  H.  462)  ;  he  excepted  therefrom 
a  close,  called  Lister  ffarbank,  then  occupied  by  Thos.  Kirkby  of  Fell- 
beck.  In  a.  1717,  he  conveyed,  along  with  his  wife  and  his  son  and  heir 
apparent,  to  his  daughter  'Abigal',  and  to  her  husband,  Ric.  Skaife, 
to  uses,  by  way  of  marriage  settlement,  More  Ing,  and  Collo  in  Low 
Bishopside;  both,  ni  fallor,  were  within  the  Monastery  of  Fountains,  and 
the  former  is  subsequently  described  as  a  messuage,  etc.,  and  four  closes 
estimated  at  27  acres,  surrounded  by  Bishopside  Common.  In  a.  1740, 
they  were  conveyed  to  uses,  to  secure  a  loan  of  .£150,  with  interest,  and 
also  ^140  (payable,  without  interest,  within  forty  days  after  the  death 
of  Abigail  Ross),  and  seem  to  have  been  sold  in  a.  1742;  on  these 
places,  see  Wakef.  Reg.,  L.  513,  OO.  19,  PP.  182,  QQ.  97,  186,  189. 
It  has  not  been  proved  that  they  were  at  or  near  Fellbeck  ;  nevertheless 
'Mr.  John  Ross',  the  second  husband  of  Abigail  Inman,  occurs  under 
Fclbeck,  Bollershaw,  and  North  Pasture  in  the  Calls  assigned  to  a.  1724- 
1734,  1735-1749  (Studl.  MSS.,  in  6.  39  and  6.  43),  having  apparently 
been  admitted  in  a.  1734.  A  Bishopside  Court  Roll,  under  a.  1761, 
records  that  Ro.  Inman,  Oct.  10,  a.  1721,  surrendered  a  messuage  called 
Sheppard  Land,  and  lands  and  appts.  lying  at  Collar  Stoops,  to  the 
use  of  John  Richardson,  gent.,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  for  life,  and  then  to 
their  issue  in  tail  ;  this  Jane  was  his  daughter,  and  that  this  was  part 
of  her  portion  is  clear  from  his  Will.  The  Rolls  refer  to  the  purchase 
under  a.  1684,  and  to  the  sale  by  Christopher  Richardson  [late  surgeon 
of  the  Hussar  frigate]  under  a.  1764;  the  property  is  also  described  as 
1  Shepperd  Land  at  Collar  Stoops  in  Felbeck  in  Low  Bishopside  '.  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  portion  in  land  of  Jane  Richardson  was  all  in  the 
Manor  of  Bishopside,  for  '  Mr.  John  Richardson  '  appears  under  Felbeck, 
Bollershaw,  and  North  Pasture  in  the  Fountains  Calls  dated  a.  1724- 
1734?  I735-I749  (Studl.  MSS.,  in  6.  39  and  6.  43)  ;  Collar  Stoop  is  close 
to  North  Pasture  House. 

The  (A)  copies  [from  Deeds]  at  Wakefield  Reg.,  the  (B)  Feet  of  Fines, 
the  (Cj  Appletreewick  Court  Rolls,  a  (D)  Hailstone  MS.,  a  (E)  Close  Roll 
for  4  George  L,  and  the  Wills  {F)  of  Christopher  Lowson,  and  (G)  of 
Ro.  Inman,  shew  that  the  latter  had  land  and  interests  in  land  in  divers 
places  ;  the  following  notices  have  occurred. 

a.  1695.    Gift  to  him  of  land,  and  interest  in  land,   in  Appletree- 
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wick,  Stonebeck  Up  (and  ?  elsewhere),  subject  to  payment  of  ^400 
thereout.  F. 

a.  1694.  Conveyance  of  property  in  Beamsley,  Nesfield,  and  Sigs- 
worth  (par.  Kirkby  Malzeard);  literally,  a  conveyance  of  some  real  estate 
to  him  and  his  heirs.  B. 

a.  t69£.  Sale  by  him,  his  wife,  and  others  of  lands,  etc  ,  in  Parcivall 
and  Appletreewick  [the  house,  Percival  Hall,  is  in  A.  township].  B. 

a.  1699,  1717.  Dealings  re  the  Manor  of  Temple  Douskarr,  in  the 
North  Riding,  the  encumbered  property  of  his  wife's  brother-in-law  ;  his 
interest  seems  to  have  been  for  a  loan  of  ^00,  advanced  c.  a.  1699,  and 
repaid  in  a.  17 17.  He  had  endorsed  one  Deed,  Brother  Atkinson's 
security  to  mee  concerning  the  £200  ;  he  also  acted  on  behalf  of  his  wife's 
sister  in  a.  1690.  D.  E. 

a.  i7of.  His  sale,  as  it  seems,  of  property  in  Skirethornes  and 
Threshfield,  par.  Linton.  A. 

a.  i7iy.  Sale  by  him,  his  wife,  and  son  of  property  in  Stean  [?in 
Stonebeck  Down]  for  ^64  ;  entailed  by  Christopher  Lowson,  as  it 
seems.  A. 

a.  1 7 19.  Sale  by  him,  his  wife,  and  son  of  property  in  Stonebeck 
Up  ;  entailed  by  Christopher  Lowson,  as  it  seems.  A. 

a.  1720-1721.  His  free  tenancy  in  Appletreewick  ;  he  names 
his  gates  [gaits]  in  the  pasture  there,  and  his  share  of  the  royalties 
in  Hebden.  The  indefinite  notices  in  his  Will  of  all  his  other  freehold, 
and  all  his  other  lands,  etc.  ;  he  names  Bewerley,  Harefield,  Apple- 
treewick, Hebden  (share  of  the  royalties  in),  and  mentions  an  estate 
[some  or  all  of  which  was  at  Fellbeck].  C.  G. 

Robert  Inman  had  lands,  etc.,  within  the  Manor  of  Bishopside,  in 
addition  to  the  estate,  wholly  or  partly  there,  which  has  been  noticed 
under  Fellbeck  ;  see  the  Bishopside  Court  Rolls,  at  a.  1701,  1710,  1711, 
1712,  1716,  1722.  Under  a.  1710.  1711,  1712,  he  seems  to  convey 
small  quantities  of  land  ;  most,  or  all  of  them,  apparently,  were  in  or 
near  Pateley  Bridge.  At  a.  1701,  he  has  a  mortgage  ;  at  a.  1710, 
houses  and  land,  etc.,  in  High  and  Low  Bishopside,  are  conveyed  to 
him,  and,  at  a.  1716,  Intack  Close  in  Bishopside.  He  seems  to  have 
held  the  latter,  and  part  of  the  conveyance  of  a.  1710,  at  his  death  ;  the 
inquisition  thereon  (under  a.  1722)  records  that  he  was  seised  of 
a  messuage,  and  appts.,  in  High  and  Low  Bishopside,  of  a  barn,  Walker 
Wife  als.  Baile  Close,  Wood  Close,  and  Intack  Close,  with  appts. 

Or\  May  26,  a.  1719,  a  settlement  of  lands  was  made  by  Ro.  Inman, 
prior  to,  and  with  regard  to,  his  son's  marriage  to  Mary  Whitfield, 
widow  ;  possibly,  this  included  Harefield,  that  freehold  estate  which 
had  been  held  before  the  death  (a.  169^)  of  Michael  Inman,  and  which 
was  in  the  township,  but  not  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside. 
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CHRISTOPHER  INMAN  = 

(a.  1693-1737). 
Of  Bewerley,    and  Harefield, 
gentleman,   and   son    of  Robert 
Inman,  aforesaid. 

Bapt.  July  26,  a.  1693,  in  the 
old  Church  at  P.  B.,  marr.  Aug. 
28  (Bond,  Aug.  22N,  a.  1715,  at 
Giggles  wick,  marr.  Aug.  27,  a. 
1719,  at  Hampsthwaite,  died  July 
22,  and  was  buried  July  24,  a.  1737, 
in  the  old  Church  at  P.  B.,  beside 
his  first  Wife,  '  under  the  Seat  in 
the  South  Isle',  and  'in  front  of 
the  Family  Loft '. 

Will  dated  Oct.  11,  a.  1735,  and 
proved  in  the  Exch.  Ct.  of  York, 
See    Aug.  22,  a.  1737  ;  Bond  (^460), 
dated  Aug.  22,  a.  1737,  and  In- 
ventory, July  30,  a.  1737. 

His  father,  Robert,  left  him  some 
gates  [gaits]  in  Appletreewicic 
Pasture,  and  a  share  of  the  royal- 
ties in  Hebden  ;  these  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Will  of  Christo- 
pher Inman,  and  when  («.  1735) 
he  made  it,  he,  apparently,  had  no 
property  in  either  place.  He  occurs 
as  a  free  tenant,  a.  1723-1726,  in 
the  Appletreeivick  Court  Rolls ; 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  series  of  these 
Rolls  after  a.  1726,  and,  on  their 
resumption,  the  Inmans  of  Bewer- 
ley  do  not,  nifallor,  occur. 

With  regard  to  property  at  or 
near  Fellbeck,  it  does  not  ab- 
solutely appear  whether  he  suc- 
ceeded to  any  ;  in  a  Studley  MS. 
(in  4.  26),  there  are  the  so-called 
Extracts  from  Court  Rolls  as  to 
Felbeck  and  Bollershaw  Grange. 
Amongst  these  is  a  notice  from  an 
Estreat  Roll,  seemingly  dated  a. 
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ABIGAIL  WHALEY 

{a.  -17 16). 
Daughter  of  Thos.  Whaley,  of 
Winterburn  (Flasby  with  Win- 
terburn),  gentleman,  by  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Ferrand,  of 
Harden  (Bingley). 

Marr.  Aug.  28  (Bond,  Aug.  22), 
a.  17 15,  at  Giggleswick,  died  Oct. 
1,  and  was  buried  Oct.  4,  a.  1716, 
in  the  old  Church  at  P.  B.,  '  under 
the  Seat  in  the  South  Isle  ',  '  and 
in  front  of  the  Family  Loft'. 

The  name  would  appear  to  de- 
rive from  a  place-name  ;  Whalle3\ 
in  Lancashire,  is  not  far  from 
Blackburn.  Thomas  Whaley  was 
the  grandson  of  Thos.  Whalley.* 
of  Shearebanck  in  Blackburn,  co. 
Lanes.,  yeoman,  whose  Will  dates 
a.  1647  ;  the  former  was  the  Thos. 
Whaley,  on  whose  land  Winter- 
burn  Chapel  was  erected.  His 
Will  dates  a.  1715,  and  he  died  in 
that  or  the  next  year;  he  leaves 
to  his  daughter,  Abigail  Inman, 
£300,  or  so  much  of  it  as  should 
be  unpaid  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
provided  she,  or  any  child  of  hers, 
be  then  living.  Abigail  Inman 
survived  her  father  by  a  few 
months,  leaving  a  son,  Michael  ; 
her  marriage  portion  would  seem 
to  have  been  ^300.  Her  brother, 
Samuel  Whaley,  subsequently  left 
very  considerable  property  to  his 
nephew,  Michael ;  the  former  is 
the  '  Cosin  Sam  Whaley  ',  named, 
a.  1730,  in  a  letter  from  Ric. 
Richardson,  of  North  Bierley,  to 
his  son. 
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1724  1734;  it  states  that  Christo- 
pher Inman  was  amerced  6d.,  for 
not  doing  suit  and  service,  al- 
though lawfully  summoned.  These 
extracts  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  taken  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  18th  c,  and  the  above  refer- 
ence to  Christopher  Inman  was 
presumably  included  on  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  his  name 
under  a  local  heading,  and  it  may 
be  that  Harefield  was  sometimes 
taken  under  Felbeck,  etc.  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he 
had  any  freeholds  at  Fellbeck  on 
Oct.  11,  a.  1735,  when  he  made 
his  Will. 

With  reference  to  the  Manor 
of  Bishopside,  he  was  admitted 
as  heir  to  the  lands,  etc.,  of  which 
his  father  died  seised  ;  see  the 
Court  Rolls  under  a.  1722,  for  this, 
and  under  a.  1724,  1771,  for  other 
references.  Under  a.  1724,  he 
sells,  or  sells  and  disposes  of  his 
interest  in,  Bayle  Close,  in  High 
Bishopside,  Scarr  Intack  Close,  in 
Low  Bishopside,  and  all  or  part 
of  Townend  House  in  Pateley 
Bridge  ;  in  his  Will,  a.  1735,  he 
refers  to  his  copyhold  lands,  lying 
at  Pateley  Bridge  and  High 
Bishopside.  Now,  in  a.  1771,  it 
was  presented  that  he  died  seised 
in  fee,  by  copy  of  Court  Roll,  of  a 
barn  at  Pateley  Bridge,  and  several 
closes  called  Wood  Close,  Nooking 
or  Noblesworth  Garth,  Pitt  Garth, 
Mill  Ealand,  and  Lower  [?  Sower] 
Ing;  Michael  Inman  surrendered 
[sold,  ni  /allot-]  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  this  property  in  a.  1771-1772, 
and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 


Mary  Whitfield 
(c.  a.  1687-1758) 
=  MARY  WHITFIELD 

(c.a.  1687-1758). 

Daughter  of  Robert  Wood, 
of  Hartwith  (Kirkby  Malzeard), 
gentleman,  by  Isabel,  daughter 
of  —  Browne  (?of  Thornbrough, 
par.  West  Tanfield^  ;  widow  of 
William  Whitfield,  of  Westside 
Houses  (Kirkby  Malhamdale), 
yeoman. 

Bapt.  Jan.  18,  a.  168U,  or  i68£, 
at  Kirkby  Malzeard,  marr.  a.  171 1 
or  171-0-,  Sept.  to  Jan.,  at  Kirkby 
Malzeard,  marr.  Aug.  27,  a.  1719, 
at  Hampsthwaite,  died  Nov.  17. 
and  was  buried  Nov.  19,  a.  1758, 
on  the  North  side  of  the  old 
Churchyard  at  Pateley  Bridge, 
beside  her  father-in-law,  Robert 
Inman. 

Robert  Wood  was  perhaps  the 
son  (bapt.  a.  1654)  of  Robert 
Wood  of  Winsley,  and  one  or 
other  of  them  seems  to  be  returned 
under  Hartwith  cum  Winsley 
in  a.  1672,  Robert  Wood  the 
father  of  Mary  Whitfield)  being 
noted  for  4  Hearths,  under  Hart- 
with, in  26  Car.  II.  {Hearth  Tax 
Rolls)  ;  by  his  Will,  dated  or  proved 
a.  1702,  he  leaves  ,£400  to  his 
daughter  Mary,  when  twenty-one. 
All  or  part  of  this  fortune  would 
presumably  be  received  by  Will. 
Whitfield,  the  first  husband  ;  he 
died  a.  1717,  his  Will  bearing  date 
Feb.  4,  a.  1717. 

He  left,  to  his  wife,  (z)  property 
in  the  parishes  of  Giggleswick  and 
Kirkby  Malhamdale  ;  this  appears 
to  have  been  freehold,  and  is  speci- 
fied, at  some  length,  in  copies  from 
two  Deeds  (Wakef.  Reg.,  see  AF. 
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an  old  memorandum,  apparently 
derived  from  a  contemporary 
source,  shews  that,  c.  a.  1771, 
'Pately'  was  estimated  at  ^2000, 
or,  less  probably,  that  it  realised 
that  amount  in  a.  1771-1772  [Le 
Page  MS.). 

Turning  to  Harefield,  that 
estate  was  possibly  settled,  May 
26,  a.  1719  (v.  Yorke  MS.  ;  Wakef. 
Reg.,  T.  304),  so  that,  in  due  time, 
it  might  come  to  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  (Aug.  27,  a.  17 19)  of 
Christopher  Inman  and  Mary 
Whitfield,  widow ;  the  settlement 
of  lands  is  not  particularised,  but 
Charles,  the  son  of  said  Christopher 
and  Mary,  succeeded  to  that  place, 
at  twenty-one,  independently  of  his 
mother.  The  latter,  on  her  side, 
brought  property  in  the  parishes 
of  Giggleswick  and  Kirkby  Mal- 
hamdale,  which  was  apparently 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees, 
Aug.  8,  or  18,  a.  1719  {Yorke  MS.; 
Wakef.  Reg.,  T.  304),  and  was 
subsequently  sold  by  herself,  and 
her  son,  Charles  ;  Christopher  In- 
man does  not  name  it  in  his  Will. 
On  Nov.  15  or  16,  a.  1726,  the  latter 
seems  to  have  sold  some  5  acres  of 
land  in  Low  Bishopside,  which 
possibly  then  belonged  to,  or  which 
might  have  been  near  to,  Hare- 
field,  reserving  a  rent  of  5/  p.  a., 
and  the  right  to  search  for  minerals ; 
see  Wakef.  Reg.,  DH.  376. 

With  reference  to  Bewerley, 
the  Wakef.  Reg.  (AA.  550,  May  24, 
a.  1729)  only  records  one  trans- 


6th  Generation 
Mary  Whitfield 
(c.  a.  1687-1758) 

53,  AI.  451).  He  also  left  her  (2) 
his  unrun  years  in  a  tenement  at 
Deer  Ing  (Laverton  ),  with  lands, 
etc.,  he  having  bought  leaseholds 
from  her  brother  in  a.  17 14  {Wakef. 
Reg.,  G.  399)  for  the  sum  of  £^go 
(for  remainders  of  terms  of  1300  and 
1000  years)  ;  she  apparently  sold 
all  or  part  of  her  unspent  years  by 
a  Deed,  dating  Apr.  10,  a.  17 18 
{Wakef.  Reg.,  see  M.  198).  He 
also  left  her  (j)  an  estate  at  West- 
side  Houses  for  twenty  years,  she 
to  pay  certain  annuities,  and  to 
discharge  bonds  for  ^150  and  ^70 
thereout  ;  she  was,  however,  only 
to  have  this  tenure  if  the  testator's 
brothsr-in-law  declined  to  fulfil  a 
certain  condition. 

In  a.  1 7 19,  very  shortly  before 
her  second  marriage,  she  seemingly 
conveyed  her  Craven  property  to 
Trustees,  to  uses,  Christopher 
Inman  being  a  party  thereto  ;  in 
a.  1751,  or,  much  more  probably, 
in  1754  {Wakef.  Reg.,  AF.  53,  AI. 
451),  she,  and  her  son  Charles, 
sold  it.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in 
a.  1 75 1,  there  were  two  Deeds, 
of  even  date,  one  about  the 
Craven  freeholds,  and  the  other 
about  Harefield ;  the  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  Mary  Whitfield- 
Inman  had  a  life  estate  in  the 
former,  and  that  her  son,  Charles, 
raised  money  on  the  Craven  pro- 
perty, and  secured  her  an  annuity, 
by  permitting  part  of  the  estate  at 
Harefield  to  be  assigned  to  her. 


action  between  the  deaths  of  Robert 
and  Christopher  Inman  ;  this  Indenture  of  Release,  between  Christopher 
Inman  and  Will.  Collyer,  of  Bewerley,  yeoman,  was  concerning  four 
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xxxvi 

Christopher  Inman 

6th  Generation  (a.  1693-1737) 

closes  of  arable  meadow  and  pasture  with  a  barn  [the  premises,  as  it 
would  seem,  being]  commonly  called  Calf  Haw.  said  closes  containing 
10  days'  mowing.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sale  of  land  ;  at  any  rate.  Calf  Haw 
does  not  occur  again  by  name  in  the  Inman  property  at  Bewerley. 

Probabl}-,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  Christopher  Inman  had  not  even 
a  temporary  interest  in  his  wife's  freehold  estate,  and  it  may  be  that  he 
had  less  land  in  a.  1737  than  in  a.  1721 ;  if  this  was  so,  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  he  left  was  less  valuable  than  what  he  had  in  a.  1721.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  said  to  have  somewhat  concentrated  his  estate  ;  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  he  did  not  die  seised  of  lands  in  Appletreewick,  or  Fellbeck. 
Apparently,  however,  the  property  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside  was 
partly  of  his  acquisition  ;  the  estate  there,  in  or  in  and  about  Pateley 
Bridge,  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  value  c.  a.  1771. 

His  Will  notices  'my'  lands,  etc.,  at  (7)  Bewerley,  and  (2Ni  Harefield, 
and  (j)   'ray'  copyholds  at  Pateley  Bridge  and  High  Bishopside; 
perhaps,  he  then  had  no  freeholds  elsewhere  than  in  the  township  of 
Bewerley,  and  at  Harefield.    He  does  not  specify  any  leaseholds,  the 
'  gifts  '  of  lands  (other  than  copyhold)  to  either  of  his  sons  being  to  him, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever  ;  the  residuary  personal  estate  is  given  to 
his  son  Michael,  who  would  therefore  have  succeeded  to  remainders  of 
terms  of  years,  supposing  such  interests  existed  when  the  testator  died. 
He  left  Bewerley  to  his  elder  son,  Michael  (subject  to  a  small  annuity*,  *  AI- 
etc,  to  his  own  wife,  whilst  a  widow,  in  lieu  of  dower),  and  also  his  copy-  secured 
holds,  subject  to  a  payment  of  ^200,  at  twenty-one,  to  his  son,  Charles  ;  '^^J16 
to  the  latter  he  left  Harefield,  possibly  thereby  merely  confirming  the  mentwf 
settlement  of  a.  1719.    That  estate  was,  a.  1737,  valued  at  £23  p.  a.  in  ^-  I7r9»" 
the  Inventory  of  the  effects  left  to  Chas.  Inman  by  his  father  ;  the  other  seemk 
item  was  the  ^200  charged  on  the  copyholds,  and  the  amount  of  the 
Tuition  Bond  (Aug.  22,  a.  1737)  was  ^1200.     The  ante-nuptial  settle- 
ment had  probably  retained  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Charles  Inman,  a 
life  estate  in  her  own  Craven  property  ;  apparently,  it  barred  her  from 
dower,  and  secured  to  her  a  mere  nominal  annuity,  during  widowhood 
only,  charged  on  all  or  part  of  the  estate  at  Bewerley.    There  is  a  long 
Inventory  of  the  goods,  etc.,  of  Christopher  Inman  ;  it  helps  to  prove, 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  lived  in  the  so-called  Tudor  House 
at  Bewerley.    It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  volume  of  Sermons 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  existing  in  a.  1861,  in  which  was  the  name  of 
Christopher  Inman  ;  certain  it  is  that  he  erected  a  Gallery,  at  his  own 
charge,  in  the  South  part  of  the  old  Church  at  Pateley  Bridge  (see 
Memoranda  in  the  P.  B.  Par.  Peg.). 

Christopher  Inman  had  five  sons,  one,  Michael,  by  his  first, and  four  b}- 
his  second  wife  ;  three  of  the  sons  died  young,  leaving  the  said  Michael 
and  Charles,  both  of  whom  survived  their  father.     Michael  Inman,  who 
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Christopher  Inman 

(a.  1693-1737)  6th  Generation 

appears  to  have  been  apprenticed  at  Thirsk,  had  attained  his  majority 
a  few  days  before  his  father's  death  ;  the  younger  son,  Charles,  had 
entered  into  his  13th  year  in  the  May  preceding  that  event.  There  is 
an  armorial  seal  on  the  Will  of  Christopher  Inman,  possibly,  3  roses  on 
a  chevron,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  with  the  least  confidence;  very  sure 
it  is  that  the  seal  was  not  from  the  same  matrix  as  the  seal  on  the  Will  of 
Robt.  Inman,  his  father.  In  a  certain  sense,  Christopher  Inman  was  the 
last  of  his  line  ;  he  left  two  sons,  it  is  true,  but  neither  of  them  per- 
manently continued  in  the  manner  of  life  of  his  paternal  forefathers. 

To  his  wife,  Mary  Inman,  he  left  rooms  at  his  dwelling-house  at 
Bewerley,  during  widowhood,  and  there  she  seems  to  have  died  ;  she 
outlived  him  some  twenty-one  years,  and  great  changes  she  must  have 
seen.  After  her  husband's  death,  part  of  the  so-called  Tudor  House 
appears  to  have  been  let  to  a  tenant  ;  then  came  Michael  Inman's 
disaster  at  Kingston-on-Hull,  and  the  sale  of  the  Bewerley  property 
in  a.  1752.  But  her  monetary  interest  in  it  would  have  been  secured,  very 
likely  by  the  Settlement  of  a.  1719,  and,  at  least,  by  her  husband's  Will,  and 
she,  apparently,  survived  beyond  the  time  when  Michael  and  Deborah 
Inman  settled  at  Bewerley  ;  at  any  rate,  she  died  before  the  former  was 
again  established  as  a  considerable  landowner  in  the  township. 


Michael  Inman 
fa.  1716-1784) 

MICHAEL  INMAN 

(a.  1716-1784). 

Of  Kingston-on-Hull,  merchant, 
and,  afterwards,  of  Bewerley, 
Esquire,  and  son  of  Christopher 
Inman,  aforesaid. 

Born  July  14.  and  bapt.  July  15, 
a.  1 7 16,  in  the  old  Church  at  P.  B., 
marr.  Aug.  12  Bond,  Aug.  9)  at 
Drypool,  a.  1746,  died  Feb.  12, 
and  was  buried  Feb.  14,  a.  1784, 
in  or  near  the  South  Chancel,  in 
the  old  Parish  Church  of  Doncaster. 
Memorial  Inscr.  on  a  stone,  for- 
merly in  the  old  Church ;  copy  there- 
of in  a  printed  book  on  Doncaster. 

Will  dated  Nov.  28,  a.  1783,  and 
proved  March  12,  a.  1784. 


7th  Generation 
Deborah  Bayles 
(a.  1719  or  1720-1782) 

—      DEBORAH  BAYLES 

(a.  1719  or  1720-1782). 

Daughter  of  Christopher  Bayles, 
of  Kingston-on-Hull,  merchant,  and 
also  of  Laxton  (par.  Howden),  by 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Wastell,  of  Ainderby 
Steeple,  Esquire. 

Born  a.  17 19  or  1720,  marr. 
Aug.  12  (Bond,  Aug.  9)  at  Drypool, 
a.  1746,  died  March  30,  a.  1782, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Churchyard 
at  Kirklington  ;  Memorial  Inscrip- 
tion there. 

Christopher  Bayles,  the  son  of 
Christopher  Bayles,  of  Selby,gent., 
may  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Christopher  Bayles  of  Bubwith, 


7th  Generation 

Michael  Inman 

(a.  1716-1784) 

Christopher  Inman,  who  married 
a  second  time,  appears  to  have  de- 
cided to  give  his  son  (by  his  first 
wife)  a  business  education,  and  to 
have  apprenticed  him  at  Thirsk  ; 
unfortunately  for  himself,  Michael 
Inman  became  a  merchant  at 
Kingston-on-Hull,  and  he  seems 
to  have  let  part  of  the  capital 
messuage  at  Bewerley  shortly  after 
his  father's  death.  In  a.  1737,  he 
succeeded  to  Bewerley,  and  to  the 
copyholds  in  the  Manor  of  Bishop- 
side  ;  he  appears  to  have  raised 
money  on  the  former  in  a.  1738, 
see  Wake/.  Reg.  (MM.  43,  Oct.  5 
and  6),  Mich.  Inman  [the  nephew] 
to  Sam.  Whaley  [the  uncle].  In- 
deed, the  transaction  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  sale  from  the  notice 
(Wake/.  Reg.,  MM.  80)  of  a  deed, 
dating  Oct.  7,  a.  1738,  which  re- 
ferred to  all  other  the  lands,  etc., 
the  estate  late  of  Michael  Inman, 
gent.,  and  lately  purchased  by 
Samuel  Whaley,  situate  in  Bewer- 
ley ;  the  '  sale however,  seems  to 
have  been  made  a  conditional  one 
{Wake/.  Reg.,  MM.  95.  Oct.  10, 
a.  1738.  said  Whaley  to  said  Inman, 
Bewerley,   Indenture  of  Defeas- 
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Deborah  Bayles 
(a.  1719  or  1720-1782) 

near  Selb}- ;  the  latter  is  described 
as  gent,  in  his  Marriage  Bond, 
which  dates  a.  1662.  John  Wastell 
was  the  grandson  of  another  John 
Wastell,  'ye  eminent  one r,  of 
Scorton  (Catterick)  ;  the  latter  was 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  a  Colonel 
in  the  service  of  the  Parliament. 
Deborah  Bayles  was  unmarried  at 
the  time  (May  24,  a.  1744)  her 
father  made  his  Will  ;  he  left  her 
jCSoo,  payable  one  year  after  his 
death,  with  interest. 

Her  brother,  Christopher  Bayles, 
of  Laxton,  Esq.,  made  his  Will 
within  five  months  from  her  death, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  ;  he 
was  apparently  lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Laxton  and  a  man  of  some  wealth. 
In  these  times,  Michael  Inman  and 
his  sons  were  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, but  Christopher  Bayles  did 
not  choose,  in  any  degree,  to  re- 
cognise the  claims  of  his  sister's 
children  ;  all  the  landed  estates 
named  in  his  Will  seem  to  have 
gone,  sooner  or  later,  to  his  bastard 
daughter  by  Mary  Leek  alias  Aid- 
ham,  'my  servant  who  now  re- 
sideth  with  me '. 


ance).  There  is  another  reference 
to  the  estate  {Wake/.  Reg.,  XT.  166)  in  a.  1744  ;  perhaps  Michael  Inman 
took  up  more  money  on  Bewerley  at  this  time,  and  it  becomes  evident 
that  he  had  leaseholds  there  in  this  year. 

In  June,  a.  1749,  he  apparently  placed  all  or  portion  of  his  lands,  etc., 
in  Bewerley,  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  for  his  creditors  ;  see  Wake/.  Reg., 
AB.  491.  The  creditors  include  merchants,  mariners,  a  shipwright,  and 
asailmaker;  amongst  the  former  is  Charles  Inman  [then  of  Lancaster, 
and  half-brother  of  said  Michael].  There  are  merchants  at  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  ;  two  of  Michael  Inman's  uncles,  Ferrand  and  Samuel  Whaley, 
had  been  merchants  at  the  latter  place,  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  had 
an  interest  in  shipping,  and  traded  with  Holland.    In  a.  1752,  in  con- 

(continited  on  p.  xl ) 


Charles  Inman 
(a  1725-1767) 

CHARLES INMAN 

(a.  1725-176?). 

Of  Lancaster,  merchant,  and  son 
of  Christopher  Inman,  aforesaid. 

Born   May  29,  a.  1725,  bapt. 
May  31,  a.  1725,  by  the  Reverend 
Thos.  Furnis,  in  the  old  Church 
at  Pateley  Bridge,  marr. 
at  ,  marr.  Oct.  23  (Bond, 

Oct.  21),  a.  1755,  at  the  Church  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Bow,  Durham,  died 
Aug.  14,  a.  1767,  at  Jamaica; 
Memorial  Inscription  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Andrew,  Kingston, 
there. 

Tuition  Bond,  ^1200 ;  dated 
Aug.  22,  a.  1737.  Will  dated 
May  14,  a.  1760,  Codicil  dated 
Sept.  29,  a.  1764;  they  passed  the 
Seal  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
York  on  March  18,  a.  1768,  and 
administration  (with  Will  and 
Codicil  annexed)  was  granted  to 
Mary  Inman,  the  widow  (Bond, 
,£10,000). 

Charles  Inman  is,  ni  fallor,  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  living  male  In- 
mans  descended  in  the  male  line 
from  that  Michael  Inman  who  died 
in  a.  169^  ;  in  a  sense,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  family.  He  had  turned  twelve 
a  little  before  his  father's  death 
(July,  a.  1737),  and,  in  the  next 
month,  his  mother  obtained  his 
Tuition  ;  at  twenty-one,  he  was  to 
receive  Harefield,  valued  (a.  1737) 
at  £23  P'  a-i  any  overplus  of  income 
therefrom  (a.  1 737-1746),  after 
allowance  made  for  education  and 
maintenance,  and  £200  from  copy- 
holds at  Pateley  Bridge  and  High 
Bishopside.     Besides  the  above, 


XXXIX  7th  Generation 

Susanna  Casson 

(a.  1752) 
=       SUSANNA  CASSON 

(a.        -1752  . 
Daughter   of  John  Casson,  of 
Lancaster,  gentleman. 

Buried  Apr.  5,  a.  1752,  at  Lan- 
caster (Register  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Mary,  Lancaster). 

John  Casson  of  Lancaster  was 
buried  Jan.  18,  a.  1753,  and  his 
Will,  dating  Apr.  15,  a.  1752,  was 
proved  Jan.  30,  a.  1753  ;  he  had 
been  an  Alderman,  and  the  name, 
John  Casson,  occurs  in  the  List  of 
Lancaster  Mayors  (a.  1730-1731, 
a.  1741-1742).  He  appears  to 
have  been  worth  ,£1700,  or  more, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  he  names 
his  wife  Ma^,  who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  mother  of  Su- 
sanna Casson.  He  had  six  daugh- 
ters, two  of  whom,  apparently,  were 
dead  in  a.  1752  ;  one,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  four  survivors  was  then  un- 
married. His  Will  shews  he  had 
given  ^150  to  each  of  five  daugh- 
ters;  this  then,  presumably,  was 
the  marriage  portion  of  Susanna 
Casson.  However,  Charles  Inman 
obtained  a  further  sum  of  ^250, 
or  thereabouts,  for  his  daughter 
Susanna,  the  only,  or  only  sur- 
viving, child,  which  he  had  by 
his  first  wife ;  this  Susanna  In- 
man became  the  wife  of  John 
Swainson,  of  Preston,  and  she 
died  in  a.  1822.  There  is  a  like- 
ness of  her  ;  Memorial  Inscription 
at  Saint  Michael?s-on-Wyre. 


=  MARY  BOWLBY 

(a.  1727-1783). 
Daughter  of  Thos.  Bowlby,  of 

{continued  on  p.  xlt) 


Michael  Inman 

7th  Generation  (a.  1716-1784) 

junction,  apparently,  with  the  Trustees  for  the  creditors,  he  sold  all  his 
freeholds  and  leaseholds,  in  Bewerley,  to  his  uncle,  Samuel  Whaley, 
Deborah,  the  wife  of  Michael  Inman,  being  a  party  to  the  sale  [of  the 
freeholds,  ni  fallor~]  ;  see  Wakef.  Reg.,  AH.  55,  BC.  177,  Feet  of  Fines 
(26  George  II.,  Hil.,  a.  1753),  and  also  the  Fountains  Call  Book  (re  a.  1756), 
which  has  'sold  to  one  Whaley'.  In  or  before  a.  1752,  he  seems  to  have 
disposed  to  his  said  uncle  of  .his  copyholds  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside  ; 
see  the  Court  Rolls  under  a.  1752,  1771.  Thus  he  appears  to  have  parted 
with  all  his  estate  in  lands  by  a.  1752  ;  he  is  then  described  as  of  King- 
ston-on-Hul!,  merchant.  Nevertheless,  he  returned  to  Bewerley  in  or 
before  a.  1758,  and  is  styled  as  of  that  place,  gent.,  in  a  copy  from  a  deed, 
dated  a.  1760  ;  presumably,  there  was  some  arrangement  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew.  The  latter's  position,  at  this  time,  may  not  really 
have  been  so  indifferent  a  one  as  it  might  seem  to  be  ;  the  Will  of  his 
half-brother,  Charles,  made  in  this  (1760)  year,  rather  favours  this  sup- 
position. The  latter,  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingenc}^  (which  did  not 
happen),  makes  his  Godson  and  nephew,  the  younger  son  of  his  half- 
brother,  his  principal  beneficiary ;  perhaps  he  would  also  have  named 
the  elder  son,  had  he  thought  that  he  was  likely  to  be  unprovided  for. 

In  a.  1763  or  1764,  Samuel  Whaley,  the  aforesaid  uncle,  died,  and,  by 
his  Will,  dated  a.  1754,  left  to  his  nephew,  Michael  Inman,  (/)  all  his 
copyholds,  with  appurtenances,  situate  at  Bishopside,  near  Pateley 
Bridge,  in  the  Manor  of  Thornton  with  Bishopside,  now  or  late  in 
the  possession  of  James  Scott  and  Will.  Wood  ;  these  correspond, 
exactly  or  nearly,  with  the  copyholds  of  which  Christopher  Inman  died 
seised  (v.  Court  Rolls  under  a.  1752,  1758,  1771).  His  Will  purports  to 
give,  to  said  nephew,  (2)  all  his  other  messuages,  lands,  etc.,  at  Bewerley 
and  Pateley  Bridge,  whether  copyhold,  freehold,  or  leasehold,  (2),  or  (1) 
and  (2).  being  charged  with  the  payment  of  ^900  and  interest  ;  Michael 
Inman  perhaps  met  the  above  by  raising  ^1000,  all  or  part  of  the  security 
being  freeholds  at  Bewerley,  from  George  Haughton  of  York,  in  a.  1765, 
and  was,  at  any  rate,  indebted  to  him,  for  that  sum,  in  a.  1771  [Wakef. 
Reg.,  BC.  177,  BD.  89.  both  a.  1765  ;  Le  Page  MS.),  and  seenis  to  have 
assigned  all  or  portion  of  his  leaseholds  in  Bewerley  to  said  George  in 
a.  1765  (u.  s.,  BC.  177,  BR.  262),  possibly  with  proviso  for  redemption. 

In  a.  1764,  Michael  Inman  apparently  owned  much  more  freehold  pro- 
perty in  the  township  of  Bewerley  than  his  father  or  grandfather  had  died 
seised  of  there,  or  than  had  been  held  there  by  his  Inman  great-grand- 
parents; it  is  not  certain  that  his  great-grandfather,  Michael,  had  any 
freeholds  in  this  township,  except  the  lands  of  the  Darnbrooke  inheritance. 
which  he  held  hire  ux.,  but  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  latter,  or  the 
latter  plus  the  freeholds  (if  any)  in  Bewerley  of  Michael,  the  great-grand- 
father, were  at  all  equivalent  in  acreage  to  the  lands  of  this  description 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
marriage  settlement  of  a.  1719 
would  have  secured  to  him,  in  due 
time,  the  estate  of"  his  mother  in  the 
parishes  of  Giggleswick  and  Kirkby 
Malhamdale  ;  hence,  at  twenty- 
one,  he  had  (for  a  younger  son)  a 
moderate  present  fortune,  with 
prospect  of  increase. 

His  half-brother,  Michael,  is 
described  as  a  merchant  in  a.  1740, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  took  him 
aa  an  apprentice  ;  this,  however, 
is  by  no  means  certain.  Nor  is  it 
clear  why  Charles  Inman  went  to 
Lancaster,  of  which  place  he  was 
admitted  a  Freeman  during  the 
Mayoralty  (a.  1746 -1747)  of  Jas. 
Holmes,  being  then  described  as 
of  Lancaster,  merchant  ;  he  had 
a  second  cousin  there,  Thomas 
Preston  by  name. 

This  Thomas,  a  great-grandson 
of  Christopher  Lowson,  of  Parci- 
vall  Hall,  was  the  son  of  another 
Thos.  Preston,  whose  lands  lay  in 
the  parishes  of  Burnsall,  Linton, 
Gargrave,  and  Skipton  ;  the  latter 
Thos.  is  described  as  of  Appletree- 
wick,  gent.,  and  may  be  that 
Thomas  who  is  related  to  have 
haunted  the  Low  Hall  there. 
Returning  to  his  son,  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  I  find  that  he  made  his 
Will  and  died  in,  or  about,  a.  1746, 
leaving  his  friend,  Charles  Inman 
of  Lancaster,  merchant  [then 
under  twenty-two],  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  his  Will ;  theoretically, 
then,  the  Testator  had  been  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  integrity 
and  capacity  of  his  kinsman.  Thos. 
Preston,  described  as  of  Lancaster, 
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North  Bailey,  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham,   gentleman,    by    Mary  (of 
South  Bailey,  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham), daughter  of .  .  .  Burrell. 

Born  a.  1727,  married  at  the 
Church  of  Saint  Mary-le-Bow, 
Durham,  Oct.  23  (Bond,  Oct.  21  , 
a.  1755,  died  Dec.  23,  a.  1783, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
Cemetery  at  Durham  ;  Memorial 
Inscription  there. 

'  The  late  Lord  Darcy  married 
Mrs.  Garth  whose  Maiden  Name 
was  Burrell  :  her  Ladyship  was 
own  Sister  to  the  late  Mrs.  Bowlby 
at  Durham,  and  Aunt  to  Mrs.  In- 
man, and  the  late  Dr.  Bowlby  at 
Richmond  .  .  .'  This  comes  from  a 
Hailstone  MS.  (in  4.  29),  with  a 
note  '  Croft.  April  20th  1819'  ;  the 
item  is  almost  certainly  from  (or  de- 
rived from)  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Inman.  I  am. 
at  present,  unable  to  explain  1  the 
late  Lord  Darcy  but  am  informed 
that  Lady  Darcy  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Burrell  ;  Jonathan  Garth, 
of  Durham,  gent.,  was  a  surety 
to  the  Bond  (Feb.  1,  a.  1719,  that 
is,  17^7})  re  the  marriage  of  Thos. 
Bowlby  and  Mary  Burrell  (see 
above). 

Richard  Bowlby  was  a  mer- 
chant at  Stockton-on-Tees,  and 
Mayor  of  that  place  in  a.  1707  ; 
his  Will  dates  a.  170^,  and  he  was 
dead  in  a.  1710.  His  younger 
sons'  portions  were  to  be  ^1500 
each  ;  he  names  his  lands,  etc.,  in 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  York, 
or  elsewhere.  His  eldest  son, 
Thos.  Bowlby,  made  his  Will  in 
a.   1730,  and   died   in  the  same 
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owned  by  Michael,  the  great-grandson,  in  this  township  in  a.  1764.  The 
latter  had  there  not  only  («)  the  acres  he  had  sold  in  a.  1752,  but  also  (b) 
other  valuable  property  which  his  uncle  Whaley  had  purchased,  much  of 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  held  by  the  Inmans  before  ;  he  had 
leaseholds  in  a.  1764,  perhaps  the  same  lands  as  those  held  by  him,  in 
a.  1744,  by  this  tenure,  regained  to  him  by  the  Will  of  his  uncle.  The 
sale  to  Sam.  Whaley  in  a.  1752  was  both  of  freehold  and  leasehold 
property  in  Bewerle}^ ;  whether  Michael  Inman  had  succeeded  to  the 
latter  as  part  of  the  personal  estate  of  Christopher,  his  father,  or  whether 
he  acquired  it  in  a.  1737-1744,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  is 
unknown  to  the  present  writer.  Now  the  former  loss  of  his  estates 
appears  to  be  compensated  ;  now  was  he  of  mature  age,  and  experienced 
by  previous  misfortune.  Unhappily  for  the  Bewerley  family,  Michael 
Inman's  first  cousin,  the  wife  of  Josias  Morley,  Esq.,  of  Giggleswick, 
died  in  a.  1768  or  1769  ;  by  her  Will,  dated  March  26,  a.  1768,  she 
left,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  [ob.  a.  1783].  her  lands,  etc.,  in  Carleton, 
Bingle}7,  Keighley,  Kildwick,  and  Barnoldswick,  to  Michael  Inman's 
'  eldest '  son  (and,  if  he  died  under  twenty-one,  and  without  lawful  issue, 
then  to  etc.),  subject  to  the  payment  of  £1000  (on  Carleton  only,  as  it 
seems)  to  such  person  or  persons  as  said  husband  should  by  Will  appoint. 

This  estate  in  expectancy  had  disastrous  consequences  ;  the  son  (who 
himself  says  that  he  had  been  educated  for  the  army)  had  been 
apprenticed  at  Halifax  c.  a.  1765,  and  was  set  up  in  business  in  a.  1769 
or  1770,  probably  about  the  time  he  attained  his  age,  and  certainly  before 
he  was  twenty-two.  The  father  advanced  him  money,  but  the  son 
4  made  a  stop'  in  business  in  Ma}',  a.  1771  :  his  failure  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  family.  All,  or  most,  of  the  cop37holds 
in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside  were  surrendered  {sold,  ni  fallor)  in  a.  1771 
and  1772  ;  see  the  Court  Rolls.  Part  of  the  estate  at  Bewerley  was  con- 
veyed on  trust  for  better  securing  money  upon  Bonds,  etc.,  in  a.  1771, 
and  more  money  was  perhaps  raised  in  a.  1773;  the  property  there  was 
finally  sold  to  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  in  a.  1774,  saving  such  part,  or  parts, 
if  any,  as  had  been  assigned  to  George  Jackson  and  Ro.  Parker,  re- 
spectively, for  any  subsisting  term  or  terms  of  years  therein  (JVakef 
Reg.,  BN.  230,  BR.  262,  BU.  280).  The  estates  in  expectancy,  Carleton, 
etc.,  were,  all  or  most  of  them,  mortgaged  to  Michael  Inman  by  his  son 
on  Apr.  2,  a.  1771  {Le  Page  MS.  and  Wakef.  Reg.,  BM.  656),  as  security 
for  a  loan  ;  this  property  seems  to  have  been  sold  in  a.  1784  and  1785, 
apparently,  subject  to  one  or  two  charges  of  ^1000  each  on  all  or 
portion  of  it,  and  after  an  understanding  with  the  creditors  of  Michael 
Inman's  son.  The  list  given  below  is  based  on  part  of  a  Le  Page  MS. 
(18th  c),  said  MS.  being  headed  Mdum  of  M.  I.  in  his  Book — Mdums 
Halifax;  the  writing  is  not  that  of  Michael  Inman  (M.  /.),  and  the  year 
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gentleman,  names  his  lands,  etc., 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  his 
stock-in-trade  ;  seemingly,  he  had 
set  up  at  Lancaster.  It  may  be 
that  Charles  Inman  had  been 
apprenticed  to  him,  or  to  someone 
else  there ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  the  Testator 
would  have  charged  an  important 
Trust  on  a  youth  of  whom  he  had 
little  personal  knowledge.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  observed  that 
two  Deeds  described  Charles  In- 
man as  late  of  Bewerley,  but  now 
of  Lancaster,  merchant,  a.  1747, 
a.  174I  ;  still,  one  does  not  imagine 
that  he  never  was  an  apprentice, 
and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  as- 
sert that  he  served  his  time  at 
Bewerley.  There  are,  at  Wake- 
field, copies  from  seven  Deeds,  a. 
1 75 1-1 766.  which  shew  Charles 
Inman  acting  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Will  of  Thos.  Preston  ;  they  refer 
to  transactions  concerning  land, 
etc.,  in  Appletreewick,  the  Low 
Hall  there,  and  an  estate  in  Stock- 
dale  (par.  Giggleswick). 

In  a.  1752,  John  Casson  placed 
his  trust  in  his  son-in-law  ;  do 
Appoint  the  said  Charles  Inman  a 
trustee  of  and  in  this  my  Will  and 
do  desire  his  aid  and  assistance  in 
the  execution  hereof.  In  a.  1753. 
Jas.  Richardson,  of  Lancaster, 
merchant,  appointed  him  a  Trustee 
under  his  Will,  and  execution 
thereof  was  committed  to  him 
in  a.  1764  :  this  Richardson  had 
been  the  husband  of  a  sister  of 
Susanna  Casson,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  connections  of 
Charles  Inman. 
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I  year  ;   he  specifies  lands,  etc.,  in 
]  the  counties  of  Durham  and  York, 
those  in  the  latter  county  being 
j  at   Cold    Ingleby,   Barwick,  and 
I  Thornaby.    These  places  are,  ni 
\  Jailor,  in  the  par.  of  Stainton,  and 
!  near  to  Stockton-on-Tees  ;  never- 
\  theless,  it  is  likely  that  Richard 
i  Bowlby  of  Stockton  was  descended 
j  from  the  Bowlbys  of  Helmsley,  in 
!  Yorkshire.    Four  instances  of  the 
I  name  Boulby,  Bolby,  occur,  under 
t  Helmsley,  in  a  Hearth  Tax  Roll 
(|if)  for  25  Car.  II.  («.  i67f-i67f); 
j  it   shews   that   a   Jordan  Bolby 
j  was  assessed  at  2  Hearths  there, 
i  Nichols  states  that  Jordan  Bowl- 
!  by.  of  Helmsley,  was  a  trustee  for 
I  Richard  Bowlby  in  a.  1699,  and 
j  that  the  latter  bought  property  at 
j  Stockton  in  a.  1698  and  [?  or]  1699  ; 
;  further,  a  son  of  said  Richard  was 
called  Jordan.    There  are  16th  and 
17th  c.  Wills  of  Bolbies  of  Helmsley 
(par.),  and  a  John  Bolby  was  buried 
!  there  in  a.  1665  ;  the  name  might 
derive  from  Boltby  {Boltebi  ,  not 
far  from  Helmsley,  or  from  Boulby 
(Bollebi),  both  in  the  North  Riding, 
and  both  named  in  D.  B. 

Thos.  Bowlby  of  Durham  is  known 
to  have  had  (besides  a  daughter, 
who  predeceased  him)  three  sons, 
and  two  daughters  ;  he  left  ^3000  to 
his  younger  children,  and  it  would 
appear  that  one  of  the  sons  died, 
and  that  his  portion  accrued  to  the 
remaining  younger  children.  The 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  M.P.,  was 
Commissary  -  General  of  Musters, 
and  married  {a.  1754)  Lady  Mary, 
\  daughter  of  George  Brudenell,  Earl 
I  of  Cardigan,  and  sister  to  the  Duke 
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1774  is  named,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  particulars  about  4  Buerlcy 
1  Carrs ',  and  'Pately'  apply  to  a.  1771.  1  Valuation  of  Wood  at 
Buerley  1800 — or  rather  exact — £1687.  11s.  id.  Buerley  (offrd  by  W 
[?  lege  Mr.]  Jackson)  10,000,  Carrs — 2,000,  Pately— 2,000.'  The  copy- 
holds in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside  (all  or  most  of  them)  were,  nt '  fallor, 
sold  to  several  purchasers  at  different  times  in  a.  1771  and  1772,  and  the 
prices  paid  would  be  matter  of  knowledge  ;  '  Pately — 2,000 '  would 
appear  to  be  a  loose  estimate  made  before  realisation,  or  before  such 
was  completed.  Near  to  the  details  about  'Buerley',  'Carrs',  and 
'  Pately  '  is  a  list  of  debts,  amounting  to  .£5,500  ;  they  are  headed  M.  I. 
owed  yi  [a.  1771].  It  is  not  clear  to  me  under  what  conditions  the  offer 
of  £10,000  for  '  Buerley  '  was  made,  or  exactly  what  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed;  it  certainly  seems  that  the  'Carrs',  in  Bewerley  township*, 
were  not  to  be  included,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  £-2,000,  placed  ever" 
against  the  latter,  is  a  mere  estimation.  |in ^  ^ 

Bewerley;  exact  valuation  of  Wood  [say,  Timber        £m      s.     d.  p.lviii. 
on  the  Estate]  1,687.  I3C-  1 

Bewerley  ;  offered  by  W.  Jackson  ....     io,oco.    o.  o 

Carrs*  [near  the  Bridge,  at  Pateley  Bridge]  .        .      2,000.    o.  o 

Pateley  [copyholds  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside]    .      2,000.    o.  o 

Craven  [estates,  then  in  expectancy],  estimated  on 
a  rental  of  £146,  at  40  years'  purchase  .  .  .£5840, 
but  subject  to  a  payment  [cp.  p.  xlii]  of  £1000, 
and  [it  is  said]  to  a  legacy  of  .£1000    .       .       .      3,840.    o.  o 

Wood  End  [in  Skircoat,  Halifax  ;  estimated  at  a 
rental  of  .£52],  52  days'  work,  at  ,£r  [/><?;- day], 
at  35  years'  purchase    ......      1,820.    o.  o 

'Wood  Pews  Church'  [in  Halifax  Parish  Church]  .  230.  o.  o 
The  total  exceeds  £20,000,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  first  item 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  second  one  ;  the  creditors 
of  Michael  Inman's  son  apparently  had  a  claim  on  the  reversion  in  fee 
expectant  on  the  death  of  Josias  MorleyN  of  the  Craven  Estates  Recovery 
Roll,  No.  754  ;  Wakef.  Reg.,  CL.  692,  CN.  680,  a.  1782,  1783^.  The  life- 
tenant,  said  Morley,  survived  till  a.  1783  ;  it  seems  to  be  uncertain 
whether  the  Craven  property,  after  deducting  (a)  what  was  paid  as 
a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  creditors  and  (b)  the  sum  of  £1,000  or 
£2,000  [ut  sup.),  realised  the  bare  amount  which  Michael  Inman  had 
advanced  (a.  177 1)  to  his  son  more  than  twelve  years  before  the  sales  of 
a.  1784  and  1785.  In  a  letter  (Le  Page  MS.;,  dated  Dec.  4,  a.  1787,  the 
younger  son  of  Michael  Inman  attempts  a  sort  of  valuation  ;  if  thou 
Recolccts  thou  mentiond  here  respecting  the  property  thee  and  my  Father 
was  once  possessd  off  which  I  estimated  at  £20,000,  and  I  can  make  fairly 
appear  at  least  nearly  so.    But,  at  his  death,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if 
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In  a.  1760,  the  latter's  first 
cousin,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
John  Richardson,  was  married  to 
John  Denham,  then  of  Knaresbro', 
but  afterwards  of  Selby,  Esquire  ; 
said  Charles,  apparently,  acts  as  a 
Trustee  for  her  marriage  settle- 
ment, re  lands,  etc.,  at  Temple- 
Hirst,  par.  Birkin,  and  in  the  Lord- 
ship of  Carlton  (IVakef.  Reg.,  AT. 
329^.  This  is  that  Elizabeth  Den- 
ham who  is  named  in  the  Will  and 
Codicil  of  Charles  Inman;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Jane  Inman-Rich- 
ardson.  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Inman  of  Bewerley  (ob.  a.  1721). 
Thus,  it  seems  that  Charles  Inman 
was  regarded  as  a  person  in  whom 
trust  might  be  placed  ;  now,  as  to 
his  own  affairs. 

He  appears  to  have  taken  up 
money  on  (all  or  part  of)  his  estate 
at  Harefield  by  means  of  a  couple 
of  Demises  ;  see  IVakef.  Reg.  (UU. 
643,  AB.  309,  AB.  570),  a.  1748, 
174^,  1749.  In  a.  i75r,  Nov.  11,  he 
joins  in  an  Indent,  of  Assignment, 
re  portion  thereof,  to  his  mother, 
and,  on  the  same  day,  they  are 
both  parties  to  a  Deed  concerning 
her  estate  in  the  parishes  of  Gig- 
gleswick  and  Kirkby  Malhamdale 
{IVakef.  Reg.,  AF.  21,  53);  the 
solution  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
dealing  with,  perhaps  mortgaging, 
the  latter  property,  and  was  giving 
his  mother  security  on  part  of 
Harefield.  Probably  he  was  ac- 
tually at  Knaresbro'  on  or  about 
Nov.  n;  in  a.  1754,  the  [?  mort- 
gaged] estate  of  his  mother  fwhich, 
presumably,  would,  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a.  1719,  have  become  his 
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of  Montagu,  and  also  to  the  Earl 
of  Ailesbury  ;  another  son,  Peter, 
LL.D  .,  was  Deputy-Commissary  ot 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond, 
and  is  said  to  have  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  Hon.  Col. 
Russell. 

Mary  Bowlby,  in  a  report  of  her 
marriage  to  Charles  Inman,  is 
described  as  '  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  with  a  fortune  of  ^1000  ?  ; 
the  same  source  (Newc.  Courant, 
Oct.  25,(7.  1755)  remarks  that  they 
set  out  for  Lancaster  after  the 
ceremony.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  her  portion  was  ^2000,  but 
this  is  most  certainly  incorrect ;  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  from  her 
father's  Will  is  that  from  her 
husband's,  and  in  case  .  .  .  I  do 
hereby  authorize  &  impouer  my 
said  Trustees  to  raise  6°  pay  to  my 
said  Wife  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  in  case  she  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  of  the  same  in  lieu  of  her 
jointure  that  being  something  better 
than  the  fortune  I  received  with  her. 
In  a.  1768,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  obtained  the  Tuition 
of  her  three  children,  and,  perhaps, 
did  not  finally  leave  Lancaster 
before  her  son  attained  {a.  1777) 
his  majority  ;  she  was  buried  at 
Durham  in  a.  1783. 

In  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  (a. 
1871),  this  Mary  Bowlby  is  de- 
scribed as  '  Lady  Mary  Bowlby, 
of  Durham  '  ;  this  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. She  was,  however,  sister- 
in-law  to  Lady  Mary  Bowlby,  the 
wife  of  her  brother  Thomas  (vide 
\  sup.)  ;  this  seems  to  explain  the 
misstatement  in  Burke's  book.  The 
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Michael  Inman  was  worth  a  clear  twenty  hundred  pounds,  and  Robert 
Parker,  the  Halifax  attorney,  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  7,  a.  1786.  mentions 
the  little  Property  ivhich  the  Father  left ;  the  latter  had  charged  his  real 
and  personal  estate  with  the  payment  of  his  debts,  etc.,  and  he  had 
property  in  the  Craven  Estates,  and  at  Skircoat,  and,  possibly,  lands 
elsewhere.  Michael  Inman,  c.  a.  1764,  had  benefited  very  considerably 
by  the  Will  of  Sam.  Whaley,  and  appeared  in  a  Deed  a.  1777  as 
heir-at-law  of  the  latter,  and  of  his  own  cousin,  Lydia  Morley  (Whaley)  ; 
he  had  a  [?  reversionary]  interest  in  an  estate  at  Pudsey,  which  was 
perhaps  sold  in  a.  1777  (Wakef.  Reg.,  CA.  532),  Josias  Morley  being 
a  party  to  the  Deed  of  Release.  What,  if  any,  other  emolument  he  had 
as  heir-at-law  has  not  appeared  ;  his  name  occurs  in  transactions  about 
a  property  in  the  township  of  Haworth  in  a.  1774  and  1777  (Wakef.  Reg., 
BU.  640,  CA.  297),  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  mortgagee  (see  p.  Ix  . 

After  his  departure  from  Bewerley  in  a.  1774,  he  went  to  Thirsk  in 
the  same  year;  he  resided  there  in  a.  1779,  but  may  have  been  at 
Lancaster,  where  his  nephew  lived,  between  those  dates.  In  a.  1779  or 
1780,  he  was  living  at  Low  Hall,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkling- 
ton  ;  his  wife  died  in  a.  1782,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  there.  In 
a.  1783.  he  left  Badger  Hall,  a  place  not  far  from  the  village  of  Kirkling- 
ton,  and  went  to  Doncaster,  where  he  resided  with  his  late  wife's  sister 
(Mrs.  John  Wastell)  and  her  husband  (John  Wastell,  also  her  cousin^ ; 
he  died  shortly  after,  probably  at  a  house  in  the  High  Street.  As  to 
his  politics,  the  name  of  Michael  Inman  occurs,  under  Daker  cum  Btterley, 
amongst  those  of  the  Freeholders  who  voted  for  George  Fox,  Esq.,  said  to 
have  been  the  Tory  candidate  ;  the  Poll  commenced  on  Jan.  13,  a.  174^. 

So  far  as  has  appeared,  Michael  Inman  is  the  first  of  the  Nidderdale 
famity  who  was  intituled  Esquire  by  his  contemporaries  ;  he  is  so  styled 
in  a.  1768,  and  afterwards.  The  title  presumably  arose  as  a  recognition 
of  his  wealth  or  supposed  wealth,  and  was  kept  in  use  after  the  loss 
of  his  Nidderdale  estates  ;  it  would  have  been  clearly  out  of  place 
before  a.  1764.  Of  course  the  historian  (Burke's  Landed  Gentry^,  partly 
perhaps  from  a  pleasing  desire  for  uniformity,  or,  it  may  be,  from  mere 
professional  instinct,  has  created  Esquires  of  the  ancestors  of  Michael 
Inman,  a  title  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  entire  strangers  ;  such 
complimentary  additions  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  reserved  for 
those  legendary  progenitors  who  occasionally  figure  in  the  pages  of  the 
genealogist.  The  Seal  on  the  Will  of  Michael  Inman  is  a  man's  head  ; 
no  instance  has  occurred  in  which  he  used  an  armorial  seal  resembling 
those  noticed  under  Robert  and  Christopher  Inman. 

His  Will  purports  to  devise  and  bequeath  to  Whaley  Charles  Inman, 
his  4  second '  son,  all  his  messuages,  lands,  etc.,  and  parts  and  shares 
of  messuages,  lands,  etc.,  situate  in  'Carlton,  Barnoldswick,  Keighley, 
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own,  after  her  death)  seems  to  have 
been  sold  (JVakcf.  Reg.,  AI.  451). 
It  may  be  that  the  maternal  in- 
terest was  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  Assignment  of  Nov.  11,  a. 
1 751;  if  not,  and  if  no  other  security 
was  given,  the  mother  of  Charles 
Inman  might  consider  that  she 
was  dealing  with  an  honest  and 
capable  man. 

In  a.  1755,  shortly  before  his 
second  marriage,  Charles  Inman 
conveyed  all  or  part  of  Harefield  to 
Trustees  by  way  of  marriage  settle- 
ment, thereby  securing  all  or,  rather 
(as  it  seems),  part  of  the  Jointure 
of  his  future  wife  ;  a  Lease  for  a 
Year  (to  ground  a  Release),  dating 
Oct.  21  (the  Lease,  however,  to 


7th  Generation 
Mary  Bowlby 
(a.  1727-1783) 
bevue  is  repeated,  probably  from 
thence,  in  Monumental  Inscr.  of 
the  British  West  Indies  {a.  1875)  ; 
it  is  corrected  in  later  editions  of 
the  Landed  Gentry.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke's  correspondent  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  doubt  about 
the  Peeress,  but,  before  introducing 
her,  it  would  have  been  well  to  mak 
sikker  by  consulting  the  Parish  Re- 
gister, or  other  source  ;  in  a.  1871, 
this  error  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  have  been  established  as  a  fixed 
tradition  amongst  all  the  members 
of  the  Inman  family,  and,  certainly, 
it  was  detected,  for  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  next  {a.  1882)  edition 
of  Burke's  book. 


commence  the  day  before,  to  wit, 
on  Oct.  20),  and  bearing  his  signature,  was  extant  a  few  years  ago,  but 
the  declaration  of  Uses  would  naturally  be  in  the  Release.  Possibly  his 
mother's  interest  had  been  otherwise  protected  since  Nov.  11,  a.  1751,  or 
the  above  settlement  may  have  been  subject  thereto  ;  that  his  wife's  Join- 
ture was,  wholly  or  [more  probably]  partly,  to  come  from  Harefield  is 
amply  proved  by  his  Will.  Mary  Bowlby  brought  *her  husband  ,£1000, 
and,  in  a.  1737,  Harefield  was  but  valued  at  £23  p.  a. ;  it  might  have  been 
worth  ^1000  in  a.  1755.  In  his  Will  (May,  a.  1760),  he  mentions  that 
John  Yeoman,  the  ;  present'  tenant  of  part  of  Harefield,  had  made  con- 
siderable improvements,  and  therefore  recommends  his  wife  and  Trustees 
to  continue  him  for  seven  years  without  advancing  his  rent ;  it  is  likely 
that  he  had  been  at  Knaresbro'  in  April,  when  he  became  a  Trustee  fas 
it  seems)  for  his  cousin's  marriage  settlement,  and  that  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Harefield  when  he  was  in  Yorkshire.  In  Aug.,  a.  1764,  he  was  in 
Nidderdale,  probably  for  the  last  time  ;  on  that  occasion,  he  bought  a  seat 
in  the  old  Church  at  Pateley  Bridge  '  for  the  Use  and  Benefit  of  the 
Servants  &  Tenants  of  Harefield  ',  paying^.  5.  o  in  hand,  and  assigning 
his  property  in  a  certain  pew  '  late  belonging  to  Harefield  '  [perhaps  the 
one  which  had  been  erected  by  his  great-grandfather,  Michael]  to  the 
sellers  (witness  his  hand  in  the  Pateley  Bridge  Register  Book). 

Shortly  after  (  Sept.  29),  he  was  again  at  Lancaster,  adding  a  Codicil 
to  his  Will,  and,  in  a.  1766  (Feb.  13),  is  described  as  late  of  Lan- 
caster, but  now  of  Jamaica,  merchant,  in  which  place  he  departed 
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Bingle}r,  and  Sutton  in  Craven,  .  .  .  and  in  Skircoat',  and  all  other  his 
real  estate  in  Great  Britain,  over  which  he  has  any  right  or  power  of  dis- 
posal, whether  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  otherwise,  together 
with  all  and  every  his  personal  estate  and  effects,  to  hold  the  same  to  and 
to  the  use  of  his  said  'second  '  son,  his  heirs,  executors,  etc.,  'absolutely 
for  ever',  according  to  the  respective  natures  and  tenures  thereof,  subject 
to  testator's  debts  and  funeral  expenses  ;  said  son  to  be  sole  executor. 


Christopher,  a.  174S-1S01,  son  of  Michael  Inman,  of  Bewerley,  Esq., 
from  an  Oil  Painting,  by  permission  of  Miss  Barbara  Inman  ;  date  probably 
not  later  than  a.  1 77 1 . 

Michael  and  Deborah  Inman  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  two  of 
the  former,  and  all  the  latter,  dying  in  infancy  ;  the  surviving  sons  were 
Christopher,  born  a.  1748,  and  Whaley  Charles,  born  a.  1754.  Ni/allor, 
neither  of  these  sons  is  now  represented  by  males,  or  a  male,  descended 
in  the  male  line  ;  Christopher,  the  elder,  who  died  in  a.  1801,  had  five 
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this  life  on  the  14th  of  August  in  the  following  year  ;  his  Memorial 
Inscription,  at  the  Church  of  S.  Andrew,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  describes 
him  as  late  of  '  this'  parish,  merchant.  Very  eulogistic  are  the  lines  on 
this  Tablet  ;  it  also  commemorates  Ralph  Preston,  from  Lancaster, 
almost  certainly  the  son  of  that  Thomas,  of  whose  Will  Charles  Inman 
had  been  a  Trustee.  Rumour  relates  that  Robert,  the  son  of  Charles 
Inman,  stayed  in  Lancaster,  and  neglected  to  look  after  the  'Jamaica 
estates1,  which  he  lost  through  the  dishonesty  of  overlookers  ;  what,  if 
any,  landed  property  there  was  there  must  here  be  left  in  doubt,  but 
certain  it  is  that  Robert  Inman  was  but  little  more  than  eleven  on  his 
father's  death. 

It  would,  however,  appear  that  the  aforesaid  Ralph  Preston  (of  the 
par.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  merchant)  had  property  of  some  sort  in 
Jamaica,  for  he  appoints  Moses  Benson  ('of  the  Parish  of  Kingston  afore- 
said Merchant '_)  the  sole  executor  of  his  Will,  for  that  island  ;  he  nomi 
nates  Nathaniel  Milward,  of  the  par.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  merchant, 
to  the  same  position,  after  the  death,  or  failure  to  act,  of  the  aforesaid 
Benson.  He  desires  that  '  after  payment  of  my  debts  funeral  expenses 
and  legacies  beforementioned '.  all  his  ready  money  (if  any)  and  all  other 
his  '  estate  real  personal  and  mixt  after  being  converted  into  cash  '  be 
placed  out  in  some  good  and  sufficient  fund  in  England,  but  he  does  not 
locate  his  real  property ;  he  appoints  '  the  said  Moses  Benson  and 
Sir  William  Farrington  of  Shawhall  in  Lancashire'  executors  of  his  Will 
for  Great  Britain.  This  Will  was  made  in  a.  1769,  and  was  proved 
at  Lancaster  by  Moses  Benson  in  a.  1773,  power  being  reserved  to  Sir 
Will.  Farrington,  <  the  other  executor'  ;  the  aforesaid  Benson  is  almost 
certainly  he  who  voted  at  the  Poll  for  the  Borough  of  Lancaster  in 
a.  1784,  being  then  described  as  of  Liverpool,  'Gent.'  Ralph  Preston 
names  his  brother  Thomas,  '  a  Captain  in  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company';  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  now  any 
Prestons  descended  from  the  Jamil}'  of  Low  Hall,  Appletreewick.  The 
Testator  calls  Moses  Benson  his  'worthy  friend  and  copartner  in  trade'; 
the  latter  was  the  avowed  writer  of  the  epitaph  of  Charles  Inman  and 
Ralph  Preston.  Possibly,  Moses  Benson  was  a  partner  with  Charles 
Inman,  and  perchance  there  may  have  been  an  estate  in  Jamaica ; 
subsequent  research  might  throw  light  on  these  matters.  Neither 
negroes  nor  slaves  are  named  in  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  Ralph 
Preston  and  Charles  Inman  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  any  place  out  of 
England  in  the  Will  and  Codicil  of  the  latter.  The  Will  of  Moses  Benson, 
dating  May,  a.  1806,  was  proved  at  Chester  in  the  following  June,  and  it 
seems  that  there  was  no  open  reference  to  Jamaica  therein  ;  apparent!}', 
the  testator  was  identical  with  the  Moses  Benson  named  above. 

According  to  The  Ocean  Waves    London  ;  a.  1875%  the  Inman  family 
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sons,  the  survivor  of  whom  died  in  a.  1868.  There  arc  numerous  literary 
memorials,  of  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  Christopher,  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  grand-daughter,  Louisa,  the  wife  of  John  F.  Le  Page,  M.D.  ;  by 
their  extreme  courtesy,  I  was  permitted,  some  years  ago.  to  copy  many 
of  them.  There  are  some  references  to  the  Le  Page  MSS.  in  these 
pages  ;  Dr.  Le  Page  has  contributed  a  folding-pedigree  to  Nidderdale, 
and  therein  deals  with  certain  matters  which  are  bevond  the  scheme 


Whaley  Charles,  a.  1754- 1826,  son  of  Michael  Inman,  of  Bewerley,  Esq.  ; 
from  a  Painting,  by  permission  of  Miss  Barbara  Inman. 


of  my  Account  of  the  Inmans.  Whaley  Charles  (the  younger  son  of 
Michael  Inman),  who  died  in  a.  1826,  had  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters; all  the  sons  died  s.  p.,  the  survivor  in  a.  1865.  Christopher  and 
Whaley  Chas.  Inman  are,  ni  falfor,  represented  by  and  through  female 
descendants  ;  the  name  survives  in  the  younger  branch  of  the  family, 
to  wit,  through  divers  descendants  who  can  trace  their  origin  through 
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'  fled  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  owing  to  their  espousing  the  royalist 
cause  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.' ;  1  it  appears  that  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  in  Jamaica  the  family  returned  to  England,  where  they 
remained  many  years'.  'Charles  Inman,  first  of  Harefield,  county  of 
York,  went  out  to  Jamaica,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  all  was 
not  going  well,  in  fact,  that  the  estates  were  being  squandered  by  the 
agent' ;  'during  the  time  he  was  there  looking  after  his  estates,  he  died '. 
Paul,  the  son  of  Warnefrit,  inserts  what  he  calls  a  ridicala  fabula  in  his 
History  of  the  Lombards,  and  then  observes  that  haec  risu  digna  sunt  et 
pro  nihilo  habenda  ;  this  criticism  would  apply  to  some  of  the  matter  just 
extracted  from  the  book  called  The  Ocean  Waves.  It  was  dedicated  to 
a  then  prominent  member  of  the  Inman  family,  of  whom,  and  of  two  of 
whose  residences,  it  contains  illustrations  ;  a  few  of  the  family  had  become 
armigerous,  in  the  usual  way,  not  very  long  before  its  publication.  This 
permitted  the  writer  of  the  book  to  refer  to  Barkers  "Landed  Gentry'''' 
for  the  '  family  pedigree  '  ;  the  story  about  the  flight  to  Jamaica,  etc.,  is 
too  entertaining  to  omit,  especially  as  '  Barker '  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  always  so  generously  supplied  with  information  as  the  author  of 
The  Ocean  Waves. 

Charles  Inman  made  a  very  careful  Will  and  Codicil,  taking  into 
account  divers  contingencies  ;  the  only  landed  property,  actually 
specified,  is  Harefield,  and  a  purchase,  not  yet  completed  (Sept.  29, 
a.  1764),  of  two  parcels  of  ground  at  Lancaster.  Harefield  was  devised 
to  his  son,  Robert,  at  twenty-one,  subject  to  all  or,  more  probably,  part 
of  his  mother's  jointure  ;  the  lots  of  ground  to  his  daughter,  Susanna. 
But  most  of  the  Testators  wealth  (at  any  rate,  in  England")  was  in  per- 
sonalty ;  he  names  his  share  of  the  ironworks  at  Halton  and  Leighton, 
'  shares  of  Ironworks  and  Ships  monies  securities',  etc.  Charles  Inman 
left  four  children,  Susanna  by  his  first,  and  Robert,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth 
by  his  second  wife  ;  their  fortunes  as  follows,  but  exhaustive  detail  is 
not  given  in  every  case.  Two  lots  of  ground  at  Lancaster  to  Susanna 
Inman  ;  to  her,  at  twenty-one,  or  on  marriage  with  consent  etc.,  £1000, 
of  which  ^250,  or  thereabouts  v  which  had  come  from  her  grandfather 
Casson's  estate,  and  which  was  lodged  for  her  in  her  father's  hands ), 
was  to  be  considered  as  part  thereof.  To  Mary  Inman  ^700  at  twenty- 
one,  or  etc.,  and  ^300  more  on  the  death  of  her  mother  ;  to  [Elizabeth] 
Inman  the  same  as  her  sister  Mary.  To  Robert  Inman,  at  twenty-one, 
*  See  Harefield,  and  the  '  rest*  residue  &  remainder  of  my  estates  &  effects 
on  p.  1  b°th  real  and  personal  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  the  same  or  any 
Ixxii.  part  thereof  now  is  are  or  shall  be  at  the  time  of  my  decease  ',  subject  to 
such  jointure  as  was  charged  thereupon  in  favour  of  Testator's  present 
wife  by  Settlement  before  marriage,  and,  of  course,  chargeable  with 
such  of  the  payments  in  favour  of  his  daughters  as  would  be  due  after 
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males  paternally  descended  from  Charles,  the  half-brother  of  that  Michael 
Inman  who  died  in  a.  1784. 

This  Michael  Inman  owned  landed  property,  and  had  also  interests  in 
lands,  etc.,  which  may  be  dealt  with  under  six  headings  ;  (7)  in  Bewerley. 
(2)  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside,  {/)  in  the  township  of  Skircoat,  par. 
Halifax,  (4)  in  the  parishes  of  Carleton,  Bingley,  Barnoldswick,  Keigh- 
ley,  and  Kildwick,  (/)  in  the  township  of  Haworth,  par.  Bradford,  and 
(6)  in  the  place  or  places  to  which  he  had  right  as  the  heir-at-law  of 
(?)  Lydia  Whaley,  his  cousin,  the  wife  of  Josias  Morley,  Esquire. 

Commencing  with  (7)  Bewerley,  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  lands,  etc.,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  a.  1737  and  the  property 
which  he  had  there  in  a.  1764  ;  it  is  practically  certain  that  he  enjoyed 
a  far  greater  estate,  in  the  township,  in  the  latter  year.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Will  (a.  1735)  of  Christopher  Inman  to  shew  that  the  testator  had 
any  leaseholds  in  Bewerley  ;  nevertheless,  the  point  is  to  be  considered 
as  undecided,  and  it  is  clear  that  unexpired  terms  (if  any)  would  have 
passed  to  his  son,  Michael,  by  said  Will.  The  latter  succeeded  in  a.  1737, 
but,  discarding  the  brief  notice  (of  said  Will  i,  the  earliest  of  the  Memorials 
(registered  at  Wakefield)  for  his  Bqwerley  property  is  for  a.  1738;  in  the 
latter  year  he  joins  the  Rouths  in  the  conveyance  (Aug.)  of  Calfhall  in 
Bewerley,  and  there  are  (Oct.)  Memorials  respecting  'all'  his  lands,  etc., 
in  this  township.  He  had  leaseholds  in  a.  1744  {Wakef.  Reg.,  TT.  166), 
but  they  might  have  been  acquired  in  the  period,  a.  T735-1744  ;  in 
a.  1752  the  property  (freehold  and  leasehold)  in  Bewerley  was  sold  to 
his  uncle  Whaley.  The  latter  died  in  -a.  1763  or  1764,  and,  by  his  Will, 
Michael  Inman  obtained  a  freehold  and  leasehold  estate  in  the  township  ; 
it  consisted  of  the  whole*  (it  would  seem)  of  the  lands,  etc.,  conveyed  in  j^^J 
a.  1752,  and  also  of  other  freehold,  or  freehold  and  leasehold,  lands,  etc.,  on  p. 
there.  It  is  probable  that  the  estate  of  a.  1764  comprised  all  the  free-  ,XXU" 
holds  of  Oct.,  a.  1738,  and  all*  the  freeholds  and  leaseholds  of  a.  1752  ;  it 
has  not  appeared  to  me  in  what  part  or  parts  of  the  township  the  leaseholds 
lay,  and  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  lands  held  on 
this  tenure  in  a.  1764  were  not  of  greater  extent  than  those  so  held  in 
a.  1752,  but,  if  the  language  of  a  Memorial  {Wakef.  Reg.,  BC.  177)  is  to 
be  relied  on,  Michael  Inman  had,  a.  1765,  all*  the  Bewerley  lands  that 
were  sold  in  a.  1752.  It  would  be  convenient  to  call  the  estate  of  Oct.. 
a.  1738  (a),  the  property  acquired,  c.  a.  1754  -c.  a.  1763,  by  Sam.  Whaley 
(6),  and  the  estate  of  a.  1764  (a)  +  (b),  where  (a)  would  also  represent  the 
purchase,  a.  1752,  of  said  Whaley  ;  this  may  happen  to  be  approximate*, 
but,  as  shewn,  the  present  evidence  does  not  amount  to  a  guarantee  of 
the  formula,  for  the  property  of  a.  1752  may  have  been  greater  than  that 
of  Oct.,  a.  1738.  However,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  Michael  Inman  lost  his 
Bewerley  estate  in  a.  1752,  enjoyed  a  larger  one  there  in  a.  1764,  and, 
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the  majority  of  said  Robert  :  the  amount  of  the  jointure  is  not  named, 
but  same  might  have  been  the  interest  of  ^iooo. 

On  March  18,  a.  1768,  Mary  Inman,  the  widow,  obtained  administra- 
tion (with  Will  and  Codicil  annexed)  of  her  late  husband's  goods, 
chattels,  and  credits  ;  the  Bond  was  in  .£10,000.  Susanna  Inman  elected 
Thos.  Satterthwaite  of  Lancaster,  a  Quaker  and  merchant,  as  her 
guardian,  Bond  being  given  in  £2000 ;  Mary  Inman,  the  widow, 
obtained  the  Tuition  of  her  own  three  children,  Bond  being  given  in 
£10,000.  The  personal  estate  of  Charles  Inman  seems  to  have  been 
computed  at  about  £5000  ;  it  may  be  that  the  Testator  was  worth  some 
£6000  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and,  if  so,  £2500,  or  more,  may  perhaps 
be  reckoned  as  clear  increase,  obtained  by  his  mercantile  business. 
Harefield  (a.  1767)  might  have  realised  £1000,  or  more,  but  the  two 
lots  of  ground  at  Lancaster  are  an  unknown  quantity,  and  so  are  the 
•  Jamaica  estates  supposing  there  were  any;  there  is  then  uncertainty 
about  the  real  estate,  and  hence  this  writer  cannot  even  approximately 
assert  what  the  value  pf  the  total  property  of  Charles  Inman  was.  In 
addition  to  what  he  had  had  from  his  father,  already  noted,  he  apparently 
received  £150  and  £  1000  with  his  first  and  second  wives  ;  he  also  had 
about  £250  for  his  daughter  Susanna,  and,  presumably,  obtained  the 
money  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  estate  which  his  mother  brought. 

Not  much  has  appeared  about  his  relations  with  his  half-brother 
Michael ;  in  a.  1749,  he  occurs  as  one  of  his  creditors,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  a  sufferer.  However,  in  a.  1754,  he  was  Godfather  to  Whaley 
Charles,  the  son  of  this  Michael  ;  it  is  clear  from  his  Will  (a.  1760) 
and  Codicil  {a.  1764)  that  this  nephew  would  have  been  his  principal 
beneficiary,  in  case  of  the  deaths,  unmarried,  without  lawful  issue,  and 
under  age,  of  all  his  own  children.  According  to  a  Hailstone  MS.  (in 
4.  29),  Charles  Inman  was  6  feet,  2  inches,  high  ;  this  was  stated  or 
written  by  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  a  1820,  who,  of  course,  should 
have  been  by  way  of  hearing  many  details  about  her  father.  This 
Elizabeth,  in  a.  1786,  acquired  some  (?)  interest  in  lands,  etc.,  in  Kirkby 
Malhamdale  {Wake/.  Reg.,  CT.  116),  perhaps  an  investment  of  her  £1000, 
or  part  of  it,  in  a  mortgage;  she  died  at  Durham,  a  spinster,  in  a.  1847. 
Her  sister,  Mary  Inman,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  one  Horrobin  ; 
whether  this  is  correct,  and  when  she  died,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

There  were  extant  two  or  three  pieces  of  Silver  Plate  which  had  belonged 
to  Charles  Inman;  a  Tankard  and  Stand,  a.  1745  and  1746,  both  marked 
with  the  intertwined  initials,  C  I  S  S  I  C,  that  is,  Charles  and  Susanna 
Inman,  though  C  would  also  stand  for  Casson.  There  was  a  Coffee  Pot, 
made  a.  1749;  it  had  an  as3rmmetrical,  'Middle  Georgian',  armorial 
engraving,  which  shewed  3  roses  on  a  chevron,  but  no  crest,  and  which 
was  almost  certainly  of  the  time  of  Charles  Inman.    A  Tea  Pot,  a.  1783, 
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before  the  close  of  a.  1774,  had  not  a  single  acre  in  the  township; 
certainly,  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  uncle,  appears  in  the  Bewerley 
Court  Rolls  for  a.  1 760-1 763,  and  it  is  possible  that  Sam.  Whaley  had  made 
over  to  him  some  lands  there  before  his  death,  but,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
cise evidence  to  that  effect,  the  above  statement  may  suffice. 

It  happens  that  the  Memorials  (at  Wakefield)  of  Inman  Deeds  do  not 
indicate  with  sufficient  detail  all  the  landed  property  Michael  Inman  had 
in  Bewerley  either  in  a.  1774  or  1738,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they 
never  shew  either  the  situation  or  the  acreage  of  his  Bewerley  lease- 
holds ;  the  estate  of  a.  1738  did  not  simply  consist  of  the  freeholds  of 
the  inheritance  of  a.  1681,  in  this  township,  which  were  of  John  Darn- 
brooke  in  a.  167^.  The  latter  had  freehold,  leasehold,  and  (?)  copyhold 
property,  and  left  a  wife,  son,  and  daughter  ;  the  ;  full  filial  child  part 
and  portion'  of  the  daughter.  Judith,  was  to  have  been  ^150  1  forth  of 
my  lands  and  leases  "  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  John  Darnbrooke's  Bewerley  free- 
holds were  worth  ^30  by  the  year,  according  to  the  value  of  land  in  his 
day.  In  the  Compositions  for  Knighthood,  a.  1630-1632.  there  is  no  return 
under  Bewerle}'  at  all,  and  no  Darnbrookes  occur  for  any  place  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Claro  ;  from  this  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  no 
Bewerley  Darnbrooke  was  then  estimated  at  40  librates  by  the  3Tear  for 
that  township.  Of  course,  prior  to  a.  1738.  the  Inmans  may  have  sold 
some  of  the  freeholds  (once  Darnbrooke^  inherited  in  a.  1681,  but  it  is 
certain  they  had  property  in  the  township  which  had  not  been  so  in- 
herited ;  the  following  notices  have  occurred,  and  may  be  considered  as 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Bewerley  estate  before  Oct.,  a.  1738  : — 


(/)  a.  1690.  Michael  Inman  gives 
a  leasehold  tenement  to  his  grand- 
child Katherine.  when  etc. 

(2)  c.  a.  169^.  Sale  b}'  Ro.  and 
Kath.  Inman,  etc.,  of  property  [see 
2f)~\  in  Ripon  [?  Bewerley,  par. 
Ripon]. 

(j)  a.  1710.  A  notice  of  the 
lands  late  of  Ro.  Inman. 

(4)  a.  1719.  Sale  of  an  estate  at 
West  Cliffe  by  Ro.  and  Christopher 
Inman. 

(j)  a.  1 721.  The  Will  of  Ro. 
Inman  purports  to  bequeath  to  the 
Rouths,  their  executors,  etc.,  a 
tenement  at  Calfhall.  which  he  had 
purchased  of  Will.  Darnbrooke, 
with  etc.;   Michael  Inman  was  a 


(/')  a.  1690.  The  estate  lease- 
hold, or  leasehold  and  freehold)  in 
Bewerley  which  Michael  Inman 
held  independently  of  his  wife. 

{2')  a.  1695.  The  property  '  in 
Ripon  '  [see  (2)]  would  seem  to 
have  been  formerly  of  George 
Demaine,  and  to  have  become 
available  on  Christopher  Lowson's 
death. 

(J)  a.  1695.  Christopher  Low- 
son  left  a  leasehold  estate  to  Robert 
Inman,  after  etc. 

{4')  c.  a.  169^;.  Ro.  Inman,  ap- 
parently, purchases  land,  etc. 

(/')  a.  1 696-1 738.     The  Carrs  «  v,ec 

'in  Bewerley,  but  near  the  bridge  l>nes  6 
v  to  8  on 

at  Pateley  Bridge)  and  Stackwood^.  p.  |viiL 
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had  3  roses  on  a  chevron,  but  the  shield  was  a  symmetrical  oval  ; 
a  Salver,  a.  1783,  had  a  wyvern.  The  armorial  seal  on  the  Will  (a.  1822) 
of  Robert  (son  of  Charles)  Inman  has  3  roses  on  a  chevron,  with  a 
wyvern  as  crest ;  what  is  believed  to  be  a  similar  seal  is  found  on 
a  letter  of  Whaley  Charles  Inman,  dated  May  2,  a.  1789.  Hence  it 
might  be  held  that  the  arms  should  be  traced  to  the  common  ancestor, 
Christopher  Inman,  who  died  a.  1737  ;  against  this,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  said  Whaley  Charles  was  almost  certainly  in  Lancaster  c.  a.  1777. 
and  presumably  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  the 
armorials  from  his  cousin  there.  But  see  what  has  been  said  under 
Robert  {pb.  a.  1721)  and  Christopher  Inman  {pb.  a.  1737) ;  the  3  roses  on 
a  chevron  may  date  from  the  time  of  the  former. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  grant  of  these  or  any  other 
arms  can  be  found  at  the  Heralds'  College,  and  therefore  that  the  family 
of  Inman  cannot  be  shewn  to  have  been  (technically)  armigerous  ;  in 
fact,  they  cannot,  ni  fallov,  now  claim  to  be  so,  with  the  exception  of 
some  descendants  of  the  late  William  Inman,  who  became  so  by  a  Grant 
of  '  yesterday which  can  be  of  no  value  as  evidence  for  the  precise 
period  for  which  arms  had  been  hitherto  used.  From  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  down  to  that  of  the  present  generation,  the  securing  of  a  grant 
of  arms  seems  often  able  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  commercial  trans- 
action ;  for  the  earlier  period  see  Will.  Harrison's  Descr.  of  Britain, 
1  shall  for  money  have  a  coat  and  arms  bestowed  upon  him  by  heralds 
(who  in  the  charter  of  the  same  do  of  custom  pretend  antiquity  and 
service,  and  many  gay  things),  and  thereunto,  being  made  so  good 
cheap,  be  called  master,  etc.'  A  writer  of  a.  1900  (A.  W.  Hutton  in 
The  Contemp.  Revieiv,  July )  says  that  1  it  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  payment  of  the  fees  claimed  will  always  secure  a  grant,  apart 
from  the  rule,  now  somewhat  meaningless .  .  .  ,  that  grants  are  not  made 
to  retail  shop-keepers  *  '  ;  the  subject  has  indeed  engaged  the  genius 
of  a  modern  poet  (J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.),  who  composed  some  elegant 
verses  on  the  cost  of  production  of  gentry  on  the  above  system. 

The  Inmans  (w.  s.)  had  clearly  paid  no  fees  to  the  College,  nor  has  any 
evidence  been  brought  forward  to  shew  that  they  had  obtained  the  right 

{continued  on  p.  Ivii ) 

*  Since  a.  1900,  an  erstwhile  butcher  has  been  ennobled  by  a  Grant  of 
Arms  to  this  writers  absolute  knowledge ;  prior  to  his  advancement,  his 
pedigree,  a  combination  of  fact  and  fiction,  was  displayed  in  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry.  In  this  case,  the  Grant  was  perhaps  somewhat  inopportune,  for, 
since  the  writing  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  note,  the  Grantee's  son  has 
attained  to  the  Baronetage ;  this  presumes  merit  in  the  recipient  of  the 
dignity,  whereas,  a  Grant  of  Arms,  obtained  merely  in  the  usual  way,  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  the  reward  of  some  particular  service  rendered 
to  the  Commonwealth. 
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party  to  its  conveyance  in  Aug.,  which  appear  in  the  estate  of 
a.  1738.  a.  1738,  were,  by  the  Will,  a.  1696, 

{6)  a.  i~j2g.  Release  re  lands  at  of  John  Beckwith,  ordered  to  be 
Calf  Haw  by  Christopher  Inman  ;      sold,  when  cic. 

(?  a  sale  of  the  Equity  of  Re-  (6')  -1721.  Re.  Inman  pur- 
demption.  chased  a  tenement  at  Calfliall  [see 

I  U)l 

The  estate  of  a.  1738  did  not  then  exactly  consist  of  the  lands  inherited 
in  a.  1 681.  which  were  of  John  Darnbrooke  in  a.  167?;  ;  Thos.  Porter 
was  given  as  one  of  the  two  '  next  heirs  '*  of  Judith  Darnbrooke,  and  *  See 
although  it  is  possible  that  he  sold  real  propert}'    in   Bewerley,  or  ^ote^ 
died  under  age.  I  am  quite  unable  to  assert  that  the  Inmans  ever  had  Ixxii. 
more  than  half  the  Bewerley  freeholds  held  by  John  Darnbrooke  in 
a.  167^.     Nos.  (j  ,  {4],  and  {6)  may  point  to  sales  of  parts  of  the  in- 
heritance of  a.  t6Si  •  on  the  other  hand,  the  lands  in  question  might  have 
been  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired.    It  may  be  that  the  estate 
of  a.  1738  retained  all  the  Bewerley  lands  which  had  been  inherited  on 
the  death  {a.  1681   of  the  aforesaid  Judith  ;  there  is  some  evidence  for 
supposing  that  the  capital  messuage  of  the  Inmans  had  belonged  to  the 
Darnbrookes. 

In  a.  1754-1763  Sam.  Whaley  acquired  property  in  Bewerley  from 
different  sources  ;  sa}-,  the  Whitelocks,  Thos.  Watkinson,  Jos.  Summer- 
sail,  and  perhaps  others  (at  unascertained  dates).  Jos.  Summersall  had 
a  small  estate  at  West  Cliffe,  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Inmans  in 
a.  1719  (Wakef.  Reg.,  P.  421);  see  under  Robt.  Inman  above,  where 
it  is  given  as  a  messuage  and  about  10  acres.  There  are  several  notices 
of  West  Cliffe  {IVakef  Reg.,  P.  421,  AO.  556,  AU.  198,  AW.  355,  AY.  165) ; 
the  last  of  these  represents  the  sale  to  Sam.  Whale}-  in  a.  1763,  and  the 
property  is  the  same,  absoluteh'  or  nearly,  as  that  dealt  with  in  a.  1719. 
New  Close  House  was  another  propert}^,  a  messuage,  perhaps  about  12 
to  18  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  [?]  with  woods,  etc.,  and  with  rights 
in  the  commons  and  wastes  of  the  Manor  of  Bewerley  ;  Sam.  Whaley 
appears  as  'Grantee'  with  regard  to  it  in  a.  1759,  and  Michael  Inman, 
devisee  in  fee  by  the  Will  of  said  Whaley,  also  as  '  Grantee  '  in  a.  1773, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  some  encumbrance  which  was  discharged 
in  the  latter  year  [Wakef.  Reg..  AS.  151,  BR.  166).  The  Whitelocks  had 
a  considerable  estate  in  Bewerley.  all  or  part  of  which  was  formerly  the 
'Inheritance'  (sic)  of  Chas.  Darnbrooke,  of  Bewerle}',  yeoman  who  died 
a.  1671)  ;  it  was  conveyed  to  Sam.  Whaley  in  a.  1754  {IVakef.  Reg.,  AK. 
80  .  In  addition  to  these,  it  may  be  that  said  Whaley  purchased  other 
property  in  Bewerley;  the  tenements,  with  appts.,  of  David  Holdsworth 
and  Joshua  Joy  are  noticed  at  a.  1771  ^°d  1774  (,kef.  Reg..  BN.  230.  BU. 
280),  and  4  shops  in  Bewerley  at  a.  1774  {Feet  of  Fines,  15  George  HI.). 
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to  bear  arms  for  services  rendered  ;  nevertheless,  five  of  the  Nidderdale 
line,  a.  1629-1784,  in  direct  lineal  descent,  are  described  as  generosi, 
the  fifth  of  them  (Michael  Inrnan  of  Bewerley),  indeed,  rejoicing  also 
in  the  title  of  Esquire.  Now,  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  were  'gentry' 
according  to  local  estimation,  and  the  term,  'gent.',  was  probably  in 
common  use  for  certain  freeholders  of  the  greater  sort,  without  distin- 
guishing whether  they  had  paid  the  herald  or  whether  they  had  not ; 
a  class  which  had  a  moderate  return  of  income  from  lands  and  rents  had 
the  opportunity  of  securing  certain  real  advantages,  and  it  is  doubtful  if, 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  average  'gentleman  of  the  lesser 
sort'  would  have  reaped  much  solid  benefit  by  enrolment  in  the  ranks 
of  the  generosi  created  through  procuration  of  the  Herald  for  a  good 
and  lawful  consideration,  supposing  he  was  not  already  of  their  number. 
Unless  I  err,  none  of  the  present  race,  males  in  the  male  line,  sprung 
from  those  Bewerley  Inmans  of  whom  this  Account  has  essayed  to 
restore  a  memory,  now  own  a  competent  estate  in  land  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  as  the  family  is  practically  or  altogether  extinct  as  a 
land-owning  one  in  this  island,  these  descendants  of  to-day  need  not 
regret  the  fact  that  their  predecessors,  who  really  did  own  land,  omitted 
to  put  the  title  of  generosi  on  formal  record  ;  indeed,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered in  how  mercantile  and  automatic  a  manner  1  gentry '  can  be 
created,  they  should  rather  rejoice  that  they  are  not  separated  from  the 
company  of  their  ancestors  in  this  particular. 


Michael  Inman 
(a.  1716-1784) 
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The  names  of  said  Holdsworth  and  said  Joy  do  not  appear  in  the 
Memorials  of  Inman  Deeds  before  a.  1771,  and,  possibly,  the  two 
messuages  or  tenements,  which  at  some  time  they  occupied,  might 
account  for  two  of  the  shops  ;  apparently,  these  messuages  were  not 
conveyed  to  Sam.  Whaley  by  the  sale  of  a.  1  752,  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
likely  that  the  latter  acquired  them  than  that  Michael  Inman  did  so  after 
his  death.  The  4  shops,  as  such,  never  appear  in  the  Memorials  of 
Inman  Deeds  at  all,  but  '  all  other  the  Messuages ",  etc.,  is  perhaps 
inclusive  enough  ;  as  the}-  occur  in  the  Fine  a.  1774),  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  part  of  Michael  Inman's  freehold  property,  and  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  shops  were  conveyed  to  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  by 
the  Indentures  of  Lease  and  Release  {a.  1774)  which  preceded  the  Fine, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  word  is  absent  in  the  Memorial  {Wakef.  Reg., 
BU.  280).  Apparently,  they  formed  no  part  of  the  estate  of  a,  1752,  for 
the}-  do  not  occur  in  the  Fine  {a.  1753  which  followed  the  conveyance  of 
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a.  1752  :  it  is  quite  likely  that  Sam.  Whaley  had  bought  shops  in  the 
township  of  Bewerley. 

£10.000  had  been  offered  for  1  Buerley '  by  W.  [?  Mr.]  Jackson,  and 
the  Carrs  also  in  Bewerley  township";  were,  as  it  seems,  separately 
estimated  at  £2000  (Le  Page  MS.)  ;  the  wood  at  Bewerley  had  been 
valued  at  .£1687.  11.  1.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  close  called  Stackwood 
was  (here)  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  '  Carrs I  am  unable  to  assert  that 
it  was  in  said  township.  It  may  be  that  the  offer  of  .£10.000  was  made 
in  a.  1771  for  all  the  then  lands  and  tenements,  of  every  description,  in 
Bewerley.  except  the  '  Carrs  ' ;  in  that  year  there  were  encumbrances, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  £2,550  or  more,  on  part  or  parts  of  the  estate, 
but  it  is  unknown  to  me  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  bidder  that 
certain  debts  on  the  property  for  which  he  was  offering  should  be  dis- 
charged out  of  the  £10,000.  Nor  am  I  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation about  the  Bewerley  leaseholds ;  the  following  notices  are  from 
Memorials  (Wake/.  Reg.,  BC.  177,  BN.  230,  BR.  262,  BU.  280}  of  '  Inden- 
tures of  Lease  and  Release  and  Assignment'  (a.  1765)  and  of  three  pairs 
of  1  Indentures  of  Lease  and  Release'  (a.  1771,  1773,  1774)-  The  first 
Memorial  a.  1765"  shews  Michael  Inman  as  'Grantor',  and  George 
Haughton  as  1  Grantee  '  ;  it  rehearses,  in  a  fashion,  the  whole*  Bewerley  *  See 
estate  of  a.  1752.  The  second  one  a.  1771)  shews  the  said  Michael  as  on  p 
'  Grantor  '.  and  Ro.  Parker  as  '  Grantee  '  ;  it  rehearses,  in  a  fashion,  the 
whole  estate  of  said  Michael,  held  by  him  or  in  trust  for  him,  in 
Bewerley  in  a.  1771.  It  appears  to  point  to  a  conveyance  on  trust  to 
said  Parker  ;  m  fallor,  portion  of  the  trust  was  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  etc.,  and  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  setting  over  of  "all  such 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  tenements  [whatever  that  may  signify]  as 
he  the  said  Michael  Inman  do  assign  unto  the  said  Robert  Parker" 
[Yorke  MS.\  The  third  one  (a.  1773)  shews  George  Haughton  and 
Michael  Inman  as  'Grantors',  and  George  Jackson  as  'Grantee';  it 
rehearses,  in  a  fashion,  the  whole*  estate  of  a.  1752,  and  then  excepts 
therefrom  such  part  and  parts  of  it,  '  if  any  such  part  or  parts  thereof 
there  is  or  be  ',  as  were  assigned  by  the  said  Michael  to  said  Haughton. 
or  which  the  said  Michael  is  only  'intitled  to  for  the  now  residue  of 
some  Term  or  Terms  for  years  therein  yet  to  come  and  unexpired  '. 
The  fourth  one  a.  1774  represents  a  conveyance  b}T  divers  parties, 
including  Michael  Inman,  Ro.  Parker,  and  George  Jackson  but  not 
George  Haughton;,  of  all*  the  estate  of  a.  1752,  and  of  all  Michael 
Inman's  other  landed  estate  and  tenements,  etc..  in  Bewerley,  held  by 
him  or  in  trust  for  him  there  by  said  Ro.  and  George,  or  either  of  them, 
or  any  other  etc.,  to  John  Yorke  ;  after  the  rehearsal,  in  a  fashion,  of 
certain  premises,  there  is  an  exception  clause,  relating  to  such  part  and 
parts,  if  any,  as  were  assigned  for  an}-  subsisting  term  or  terms  of  years 
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to  said  Parker  and  said  Jackson  respectively.  It  seems  clear  enough, 
however,  that  Michael  and  Deborah  Inman  sold  every  acre  in  Bewerley 
that  they  then  could  sell  ;  if  there  were  any  leaseholds  there,  which  had 
not  previously  been  assigned,  the  second  deed  (the  '  Release  '  dated 
July  23,  a.  1774)  would  presumably  assign  them  to  John  Yorke.  The 
latter,  ni  fallor,  paid  ^1550  to  Ro.  Parker  two  days  after  the  sale  ; 
this  was  exactly  the  amount  which  had  been  borrowed,  in  a.  177 from 
four  persons  for  whom  said  Parker  was  then  acting.  A  Fine  followed  the 
Sale  Deeds,  the  parties  thereto  being  Michael  and  Deborah  Inman  and 
John  Yorke  ;  it  would  not,  I  believe,  pass  a  term  or  terms  of  years  to 
the  plaintiff,  but,  the  '  Release  '  (sic)  probably  conveyed  such,  if  any,  as 
Michael  Inman  had  power  to  sell.  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that 
Michael  Inman  had  an  Equity  of  Redemption  in  terms  of  years  which  he 
had  assigned,  and  therefore  that  he  might  still  have  had  leaseholds  in 
Bewerley  in  and  after  a.  1774  ;  my  opinion  is  that  he  had  no  lands  of 
any  kind  in  that  township  after  a.  1774,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  word, 
Bewerley,  does  not  occur  in  his  Will.  The  Feet  of  Fines  (15  George  III.. 
Michaelmas  Term)  assess  the  property  at  8  messuages,  4  shops,  etc.,  200 
acres  of  land,  100  of  meadow,  100  of  pasture,  100  of  wood,  1000  of  moor. 
1000  of  marsh,  etc.  ;  this,  of  course,  is  not  intended  to  be  exact,  and  the 
moor  and  marsh  presumably  represent  mere  rights  in  the  commons  and 
waste  grounds  of  the  Manor.  The  8  messuages  might  possibly  be  the  so- 
called  Tudor  House,  a  house  on  the  'Carrs',  another  close  to  Beckstone 
Barn,  Bailey's  Gap  House,  New  Close  House,  West  Cliffe  House,  and 
the  tenements  of  David  Holdsworth  and  Joshua  Joy,  which  were  perhaps 
in  the  village  ;  there  were  also  8  cottages — on  parchment,  at  any  rate. 

As  to  (2)  the  copyholds  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside,  they  corresponded, 
absolutely,  or  very  nearly,  with  the  estate  there  of  which  the  father  of 
Michael  Inman  died  seised  ;  see  under  Christopher  Inman  (above),  and  v. 
the  Bishopside  Court  Rolls  at  a.  1752,  1758, 1771, 1772.  The  value  (realisa- 
tion or  estimate)  was  ^2000  ;  the  sale  appears  to  date  a.  1771  and  1772. 

As  to  (3),  this  was  a  property  in  Skircoat,  par.  Halifax,  which 
Michael  Inman  took  for  his  son  Christopher,  who  was  a  merchant  at 
Heath  ^Halifax)  ;  it  included  Wood  End  and  Lower  Wood  End, 
estimated  at  35^  and  14  days'  work,  and  sometime  occupied  at  rents  of 
£28  and  ^14,  respectively  (Wakef.  Reg.,  BM.  34,  a.  1770).  Michael 
Inman  himself  (it  seems)  reckons  its  value  at  ^1820,  on  a  basis  of  52  days' 
work  at^"i,  and  35  years'  purchase,  and  the  extent  may  perhaps  have 
been  rather  under  50  acres  ;  it  was,  apparently,  encumbered,  and  was  sold 
in  a.  1784,  along  with  the  pews  [estimated  separately  at  ^230]  belonging 
to  it  in  the  parish  Church  of  Halifax  {Wakef.  Reg..  CP.  419). 

As  to  {4),  the  1  Craven  Estates  ',  these  did  not  become  available  till 
a.  1783,  when  Josias  Morley  died  ;  the  extent  appears  to  have  been  about 
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66  acres  plus  T52  days'  work,  loosely,  perhaps,  some  200  acres.  The 
rental,  c.  a.  1771-1774,  is  given  as  ^146.  o.  6,  clear  of  all  deductions, 
save  £3  p.  a.  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  the  sale  of  all,  or  part,  of 
this  property  was  in  a.  1784,  or  in  a.  1784  and  1785,  and  the  curious 
may  find  some  particulars  in  13  copies  i  Wakef.  Reg.)  from  deeds  {a.  1784, 
1785)  under  the  name  of  Whaley  Charles  Inman  as  a  Grantor.  The 
estimated  value  was  ^"5840  ;  as  already  pointed  out.  more  than  one 
interest  had  to  be  satisfied  thereout. 

Practically  nothing  is  known  about  (j),  a  messuage,  near  Silver  Hill, 
in  the  township  of  Haworth  Bradford  .  with  40  days'  work,  etc.; 
perhaps  Michael  Inman  took  a  mortgage  thereon  in  a.  1774,  and  was 
repaid  in  a.  1777,  see  Wakef.  Reg.  (BU.  640,  CA.  297). 

There  is  also  the  somewhat  indefinite  {6),  in  which  may  be  specified 
a  messuage,  and  4  closes,  reckoned  at  13  days*  work,  in  Pldsey 
Calverley),  but  it  has  not  appeared  whether  {6  contained  property 
elsewhere  than  in  Pudsey  ;  perhaps  Sam.  Whaley  had  made  a  purchase 
here,  for.  in  a.  1777,  Michael  Inman,  described  as  heir-at-law  of  said 
Whaley  and  of  Lydia  Morley,  appears,  in  conjunction  with  Josias 
Morley,  amongst  the  '  Grantors  '  {Wakef.  Reg.,  CA.  532). 

Below  is  a  Table  drawn  up  from  the  Feet  of  Fines,  with  reference  to 
Nos.  (/  ,  (j),  and  (4) ;  the  dates  are  26  George  II.  (Hilary  Term.  a.  1753  ), 
15  George  III.  (Michaelmas  Term,  a.  1774),  10  George  III.  Trinity 
Term,  a.  1770),  and  24  George  III.  (Trinit}'  Term,  a.  1784). 
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«•  1753 

a.  1774 

a.  1770 

a.  1784 
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8 

10 
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8 

5 

Tofts  

8 
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5 

8 

10 

Stables  

5 

16 

2 

Shops  

4 
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8 
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16 

10 
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16 
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36 

60 
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50 
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18 

40 
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100 

18 

60 
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100 
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Marsh  
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Annual  Rents  . 
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Common  of  pasture 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Common  of  turbary 

+ 

+ 
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From  a.  1705  to  a.  1792,  inclusive,  are  not  far  short  of  85  years  ;  and. 
for  this  period,  exactly,  or  about,  85  copies  from  Deeds  have  been  found, 
at  Wakefield  and  Northallerton,  in  which  the  Inmans  took  part;  the 
reference,  of  course,  is  only  to  Robert  Inman  (pb.  a.  1721),  his  son, 
and  those  Inmans  who  were  descended  from  said  Robert. 


Robert  Inman 
(a.  1756-1823) 

ROBERT  IWMA1ST 

(a.  1756-1823). 

Of  Lancaster,  merchant,  and  son 
of  Charles  Inman,  aforesaid. 

Born  July  12,  and  baptised  July 
16,  a.  1756,  in  S.  John's  Church, 
Lancaster,  marr.  Apr.  8,  a.  1779, 
in  the  parish  Church  of  Kirkham, 
marr.  Feb.  19,  a.  1784,  in  S.  Mary's 
Church,  Lancaster,  died  April  26 
at  Lancaster  [probably  at  the  house 
in  Great  John  St.],  and  buried 
May  .  .  ,  a.  1823,  in  the  Church- 
yard of  S.  John's,  at  Lancaster; 
Memorial  Inscription  there.  Sil- 
houette, penes  me. 

Tuition  ;   Bond  (/~io,ooo\  Feb. 

29,  a.  1768,  concerning  him,  and 
his  two  sisters.    Will  dated  March 

30,  a.  1822  ;  '  Proved  in  the  Con- 
sistory Court  at  Lancaster  the 
fifth  day  of  June  1823  by  the  oath 
of  Thomas  Inman  and  on  the  ninth 
day  of  June  1823  by  the  oath  of 
Charles  Inman  the  executors'  {sic). 

Robert  Inman  was  little  more 
than  eleven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  ;  two  of  the 
Trustees,  appointed  by  the  latter's 
Will  renounced.  The  other  one 
appointed  was  the  testator's  wife's 
brother,  Peter  Bowlby,  then  or 
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ANN  SALISBURY 

(a.  1758-1782). 
Daughter  of  Thos.  Salisbury,  of 
Kirkham,  co.  Lancaster,  gent.,  by 
Susanna,  believed  to  have  been 
of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  to 
have  been  the  widow  of  one 
Harris. 

Baptised  at  the  par.  Church  of 
Kirkham,  Feb.  21,  a.  1758,  married 
there  Apr.  8,  a.  1779,  died  July 
(?22),  of  1  Decline',  and  buried 
July  v?22)>  a-  i1&2j  m  trie  Church- 
yard of  S.  John's,  Lancaster; 
Memorial  Inscription  there.  Sil- 
houette of  her,  and  Oil  Painting 
of  her  infant  brother  [ut  uidettir), 
penes  me. 

There  is  a  copy  (Wakef.  Reg., 
AM.  583)  from  a  Deed  of  Aug.  2, 
a.  1756,  which  perhaps  points  to 
a  pre-nuptial  conveyance  on  trust 
of  leaseholds  in  the  township  of 
Heaton,  par.  Bradford;  the  par- 
ties thereto,  Susanna  Harris  of 
Bradford,  widow,  Thos.  Salisbury 
of  Kirkham,  gent.,  and  others. 
Thomas,  the  father  of  Ann  Salis- 
bury-Inman,  was  the  son  of  another 
Thos.,  also  of  Kirkham  ,  the  latter 
is  described  as  of  that  place  in 
a.  1737  and   1752,  and  was  the 
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afterwards,  LL.D.  and  Proctor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Durham  ;  his  re- 
nunciation has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  administration  was 
granted  to  the  widow,  as  already 
stated.     What  action  was  taken 
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brother  of  Roger  and  Edward 
Salisbury  of  Newton  (par.  Slaid- 
burn),  gentlemen,  and  also  ot 
Christopher  Salisbury  (  Wake/. 
Reg.,  1 1.  587,  AG.  400). 

These  four  brothers  were  the 


Robert    Inman,  a.   1756M823,  of  Lancaster,   merchant,  grandson  of 

Christopher  Inman,  a.  1693-1737,  of  Bevverley,  gent.;  from  a  Silhouette, 

penes  me. 

for  the  continuance  or  termination  1  sons  ol  one  Thos.  Salisbury,  of 

of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Charles  1  Newton,  yeoman,  who  died  c.  a. 

Inman  has  not  appeared,  nor  yet  ,  1728  or  1729;  my  notes  from  his 

to  whom  Robert,  his  son,  was  ap-  Will  have  not  been  found,  but  he 

prenticed,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  was  a  party  to  a  Deed  of  a.  171  £ 

whether   the    latter   can   strictly  {Wakef.  Reg.,  P.  432),  and  was  of 

be  regarded  as  the  successor  to  his  the  parish  of  Whalley  c.  a.  1690. 
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father's  business  at  all ;  certain  it 
is  that  he  was  admitted  a  Freeman 
of  Lancaster  during  the  Mayoralty 
{a.  1772-1773)  of  John  Stout. 

In    a.    1778,    Jacob  Morland 
granted    to    Robert    Inman,  as 
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The  uncles  of  this  last  Thomas 
were  Roger  Salisbury,  of  Shay 
House,  par.  Slaidburn,  Edward 
Salisbury,  of  Roefield,  par.  Clithe- 
roe,  Henry,  and  Richard  ;  the 
Will  of  Roger,  aforesaid,  dates  a. 


Ann,  a.  1 758-1 782,  daughter  of  Thomas  Salisbury,  of  Kirkham,  gent., 
and  first  wife  of  Robert  Inman  of  Lancaster,  from  a  Silhouette,  penes  me  ; 
date  not  later  than  a.  1782. 


security  for  a  loan  of  ^2000,  and 
interest  thereon,  the  remainder  of 
a  term  of  6000  years,  and  a  term 
of  1000  years,  in  property  in  the 
parishes  of  Arncliffe  and  Kirkby 
Malhamdale  ;  the  latter  is  then 
described  as  of  Lancaster,  mer- 


1690,  and  he  was  dead  by  a.  i6g|. 
The  surname  might  derive  from 
Salesbury  (in  the  par.  of  Black- 
burn), some  ten  miles  from  Newton, 
aforesaid ;  there  were  Salisburys 
of  Easington  in  Holderness,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  copies 
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chant  (Wake/.  Reg.,  CB  404  . 
Robert  Inman  seems  to  have  been 
paid  ofT  in  a.  1787,  assigning  his 
interest  elsewhere  (it.  s.,  CU.  492) ; 
he  is  again  described  as  of  Lan- 
caster, merchant. 

It  is  probable  that  lie  paid  a  visit 
to  Nidderdale  in  a.  1781,  and  that 
his  first  wife  then  lay  in  of  her 
daughter,  Susanna,  at  Harefield  ; 
the  latter  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Inman  of  Hare- 
field  {Patchy  Bridge  Par.  Peg.]. 
In  a.  1782  [?  a.  1781],  he  appeared 
and  was  admitted  for  Harefield  ; 
see  the  Fountains  Call  under  that 
year  (Stndley  MS.,  in  6.  43  .  In 
a.  1784.  at  the  Poll  for  the  Borough 
of  Lancaster,  he  voted  for  Francis 
Reynolds  and  John  Lowther  ?the 
Tor}'  candidates)  ;  he  is  then  de- 
scribed as  Robert  Inman,  Gentle- 
man, Lancaster.  In  a.  1784,  he 
took  a  Lease  for  41  years,  re- 
newable for  ever,  of  a  Lot  in  the 
Fryerage  at  Lancaster;  he  erected 
the  house  in  Great  John  Street, 
and  resided  therein. 

He  was,  by  his  first  wife,  con- 
nected with  the  Salisburys  of 
Lancaster  ;  Edward  and  Richard 
Salisbury  were  the  sons  of  Edward 
Salisbury  of  Newton,  and  after- 
wards of  Lancaster,  an  attorney- 
at  law,  this  last  Edward  being  the 
brother  of  Thos.  Salisbuiw  of  Kirk- 
ham,  gent,  (the  grandfather  of  Ann 
Salisburj*  -  Inman).  In  a.  1777, 
Edward  Salisbury  (the  son  ap- 
pointed Robert  Inman  of  Lan- 
caster, merchant,  an  executor  of 
his  Will  ;  the  latter,  in  a.  1787, 
personally  renounced  and  refused 
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of  early  Wills,  in  the  Reg.  Books 
at  York,  of  Easington  Salisburys 
point  to  Easington,  par.  Slaid- 
burn. 

The  Salisbur}-s  were  connected 
with  the  Richardsons,  for  Martin 
Richardson,  the  brother  of  John 
of  Knaresbro'  he  who  married 
Jane  Inman  in  a.  1719),  wedded 
the  daughter  of  Edward  Salisbury, 
of  Roefield,  aforesaid.  Some  of 
the  Salisburys  went  to  Lancaster, 
Edward  (of  Newton\  and  his  sons. 
Thos.,  Edward,  and  Richard  ;  the 
three  last  named  were  the  first 
cousins  of  Thomas,  the  father  of 
Ann  Salisbur}^- Inman. 

Returning  to  the  Kirkham 
branch,  this  last-named  Thomas 
died  in  a.  1764,  his  infant  son  in 
the  next  3'ear.  and  his  wife, 
Susanna,  in  a.  1776  ;  thus,  before 
she  was  nineteen.  Ann,  the  daugh- 
ter, was  an  orphan,  and,  as  it 
seems,  the  only  surviving  de- 
scendant of  her  father  and  grand  - 
father. The  latter,  Thomas  senior, 
died  in  a.  1763,  and,  in  his  Will 
(Oct.  t,  a.  1763),  names  his  lands 
of  '  Inheritance  and  Leasehold  ' 
in  Ribby  with  Wray.  Kirkham. 
Newton  [par.  Slaidburn],  or  else- 
where ;  his  son,  Thomas,  died  in 
a.  1764,  and,  in  his  Will  Sept.  29. 
a.  1763).  names  his  estate  of  '  In- 
heritance' in  Kirkham  Cornabrow  . 
and  his  leasehold  one  in  Wesham, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  he  held  them 
independently  of  his  father. 

By  a.  1776,  the  grandfather  and 
his  wife,  the  father  and  his  widow, 
and  the  brother,  were  all  dead,  so 
that  it  is  likely  that  Ann  Salisbury 
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to  undertake  the  burden  of  the 
execution.  In  a.  1788,  Richard 
Salisbury  died,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  execution  of  his  Will  was 
committed  to  Robert  Inman  and 
others  ;  there  are  copies  from  four 
Deeds  {IVakef.  Reg.,  CZ.  524,  526, 
DH.  628,  629%  a.  1788-1792,  to 
which  some  of  the  Salisburys  and 
Robert  Inman  had  been  parties. 
They  mention  lands  in  the  town- 
ship of  Settle,  and  all  other  etc., 
referring  to,  without  particular 
location,  certain  property  [or  as- 
sumed property]  formerly  of  Thos. 
Salisbury  (of  Settle  and  Lancaster, 
an  attorney  -  at  -  law,  brother  of 
the  last  named  Edward,  and  of 
said  Richard),  deceased  ;  from  the 
earliest  {u.s.,  CZ.  526)  of  them, 
it  appears  that  Ric.  Salisbury,  or 
Ric.  Salisbury  and  Robert  Inman, 
had  advanced,  or  were  advancing, 
£■2, 100  [?Trust  Money],  The  three 
other  Deeds  dated  a.  1789  and 
1792,  and  all,  or  some  of  them, 
represented  Robert  Inman  as  an 
executor  of  the  Will  of  Ric.  Salis- 
bury ;  the  Memorials  of  the  four 
Deeds  do  not  seem  to  shew  that 
the  former  advanced  money  or 
purchased  any  of  the  property  in 
question  on  his  own  account,  but 
rather  that  he  was  concerned  with 
a  Trust. 

In  a.  1790,  the  estate  at  Karefield 
was  sold  {Wokef.  Reg.,  DH.  376); 
the  Lease  was  between  Robert 
Inman  of  Lancaster,  merchant,  and 
Christopher  Benson  of  York,  mer- 
chant, &  the  Release  between  Ro- 
bert and  Ann  Inman,  Will.  Bayne 
of  Pateley  Bridge,  and  the  aforesaid 
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fa.  1758-1782) 
would  be  well  provided  for ;  per- 
haps she  had  a  benefit  from  the 
[?  leasehold]  property,  mentioned 
above,  at  Heaton  in  Yorkshire. 
In  a.  1779,  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Inman  of  Lancaster  ;  their 
signatures  were  witnessed  by 
Edward  Salisbury  [  apparently, 
her  late  father's  first  cousin,  and 
then  of  Lancaster,  merchant]  and 
one  Bradkirk.  Her  married  life 
was  but  of  brief  duration  ;  she  paid 
a  visit  to  Nidderdale  in  a.  1781, 
and  died  of  '  Decline  '  in  the 
following  year. 


—  ANN  MASHITER 

(a.  1760  or  1761-1845). 

Daughter  of  Thos.  Mashiter,  Mate' 
of  Lancaster,  but,  'last',  Quarter- 
Master  on  board  the  King's  ship, 
H umber,  by  Ann,  daughter  of 
[?  John]  Atkinson  [?  of  Lancaster, 
yeoman],  and  afterwards  (for  this 
last  mentioned  Ann  married  again  ^ 
the  wife  .of  Richard  Thompson  [?  of 
Lancaster,  gentleman]. 

Born  March  31,  a.  1760  or  1761, 
marr.  Feb.  19,  a.  1784,  at  S.  Mary's 
Church,  Lancaster,  died,  Apr.  3, 
at  Great  John  St.,  Lancaster,  and 
was  buried,  Apr.  10,  a.  1845,  in 
the  Churchyard  of  S.  John's,  Lan- 
caster; Memorial  Inscription  there. 
Silhouette  and  Oil  Painting  of  her, 
and  Miniature  of  her  brother, 
William  Mashiter,  penes  me. 

Will  dated  Feb.  19,  a.  1835,  and 
proved  Apr.  17,  a.  1845,  in  the 
Consistory  Court  at  Lancaster. 

Thomas  Mashiter  appears  to  have 
died  intestate,  a.  1759-63  ;  he  was 


8th  Generation  ]  v 

Robert  Inman 
(a.  1756-1823) 

Christopher.    Harefield  was  then 
in  the  tenure  of  Abraham  Double-  ; 
day,  Matthew  Gill,  the  said  Will. 
Bayne,  and   John  Sinclair,  their 
undertenants  or  assigns  ;  it  is  given  I 
as  40  acres,  and  was  conveyed  with 
an  '  interest  of  and  in  1  a  reserved 
annual  rent  of  5  ',  and  a  right  to 
search  for  minerals  in  5  acres  ('  by  j 
estimation  five  acres  more  or  less ')  | 
of  land.    The  said  5  acres  seem  to 
have   been    sold   by  Christopher 
Inman  in  a.  1726;  the  price  paid 
for  the  property-  sold  in  a.  1790  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

According  to  Appendix,  No.  IX. 
{Agriculture,  W.  R.,  Yorksh..  a. 
1799),  land  at  or  about  Pateley 
Bridge  was  let  in  small  parcels  at 
an  average  of  £2  per  acre  ;  follow- 
ing this,  Harefield  ought  to  have 
been  worth  over  ,£2500  on  a  33 
years'  purchase.  In  a.  1737, 
was  estimated  at  .£23  p.  a.,  say, 
nearly  £600  on  a  25  years'  pur- 
chase ;  the  tenement  '  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nidde'  was  let  at  22/9  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  which 
would  come  out  at  .£22  15.  o  on  a 
20  years'  purchase.  The  Feet  of 
Fines  ,32  George  III.,  Easter  Term, 
a.  1792  describe  the  property  sold 
as  1  messuage.  2  Barns.  2  Stables, 
2  Gardens,  2  Orchards.  50  acres 
of  Land.  40  of  Meadow,  and  40  of 
Pasture,  with  appurtenances,  in 
Low  Bishopside,  the  plaintiff  being 
Christopher  Benson;  his  name 
appears  for  that  of  Robert  Inman 
•  for  Hairfield  '  in  the  Fountains 
Call  (Studl.  MS.  ;  in  73.  474). 
When  Harefield  was  sold,  no  de- 
scendants, males  in  the  male  line, 


Ann  Mashiter 
>.  1760  or  1761-1845 

the  son  (probably  a  younger  son) 
of  William  and  Eleanor  Mashiter 
of  Heysham.  William  Mashiter 
died  in  a.  1754  or  1755,  making  his 
Will  in  the  former  year  ;  he  was 
described  as  late  of  Broadgates 
ffoot,  but  now  of  Upper  Heysham. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  yeoman, 
and  may  have  been  the  son  of 
Cuthbert  Mashiter  of  Broadgate- 
foot,  Heysham,  whose  Will  seems 
to  have  been  proved  in  or  c.  a. 
1728;  the  Index  of  Wills,  etc., 
gives  Mashiters  of  Heysham  from 
(i.  1626  onwards.  But  the  name 
occurs  about  this  part  of  co.  Lan- 
caster in  the  16th  c,  t.  Hen.  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth  :  it  was  then  spelled 
Masherother.  Mashetor,  Mashedor, 
Mashyter,  Mashiter,  Massader, 
Massheter.  and  Masshetor.  Bards- 
ley  does  not  give  Mashiter  in  his 
Diet.  a.  1901^  ,  but,  under  Mash- 
rudder,  has  a  16th  c.  instance  of 
Maschrodder  ;  he  supplies  no 
notices  at  all  for  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  c,  but  Mashiter  seems 
to  be  in  real  connexion  wkh  the 
three  16th  c.  examples  his  book 
furnishes. 

Returning  to  Ann.  the  daughter 
of  Thos.  Mashiter,  her  mother,  the 
widow  of  said  Thomas,  was  mar- 
ried to  Ric.  Thompson,  probably 
of  Lancaster,  gent.  ;  presumably, 
Ann  Mashiter  resided  at  Lancaster, 
at  the  house  of  her  step-father, 
and.  at  any  rate,  is  described  as 
of  the  town  and  parish  of  Lan- 
caster when  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Inman  in  a.  1784.  Whether 
she  had  any  portion  has  not  ap- 
peared ;    certain    it    is   that  she 


Robert  Inman 

(a.  1756-1823) 

of  that  Michael  Inman  who  died  in 
a.  i6of,  owned  an  acre  of  land 
in  Nidderdale  ;  neither  did  any  of 
them  reside  there. 

To  return  to  Robert  Inman,  it 
seems  that  he  was  at  Fountains 
Abbey  and  Ripon  (in  company 
with  his  wife  and  some  of  his 
children)  in  a.  1820,  and  not  long 
before  his  death  ;  perhaps  he  then 
revisited  Nidderdale.  He  died  in 
«.  1823,  almost  certainly  at  the 
house  in  Great  John  St.,  Lan- 
caster; he  had,  ni  fallor,  14  child- 
ren, 2  by  his  first,  and  12  by 
his  second  wife.  Of  these,  8  were 
sons,  and  6  daughters  ;  there 
survived  him  4  sons,  Thomas, 
Charles,  John,  and  Richard,  and 
4  daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Ann,  and  Eleanor.  Robert  Inman, 
in  a.  1822,  had  lands,  etc.,  in  the 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  West- 
morland ;  the  total  extent  and  re- 
turns therefrom  are  not,  however, 
known  to  the  present  writer.  The 
value  of  his  real  estate,  at  the  date 
of  his  Will,  should  not,  apparently, 
be  estimated  under  .£5,000,  and 
it  might  have  been  much  more  ; 
his  personal  estate  is  given  as 
under  £20,000.  Of  course,  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  real  and 
personal  estate  in  which  his  second 
wife  had  a  life  interest  by  the  Will 
of  her  brother,  Will.  Mashiter  ;  for 
this  latter  property,  and  its  desti- 
nation after  her  death,  see  what  is 
said  under  Ann  Mashiter. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy,  nor  is 
it  necessary,  to  attempt  to  calculate 
the  addition  which  Robert  Inman 
made  to  his  original  fortune  by 


[xvii  8tn  Generation 

Ann  Mashiter 
(a.  1760  or  1761-1845) 

became  a  beneficiary  by  the  Will 
of  her  brother,  Will.  Mashiter  of 
Liverpool. 

This  brother  recorded  his  votes 
for  the  Borough  of  Lancaster  on 
April  12,  a.  1784,  and  his  Will 
(May  10,  a.  1784)  dates  within 
three  months  of  her  marriage  ; 
after  desiring  the  payment  of  all 
his  just  debts,  funeral  expenses, 
and  'the  charge  of  the  Probate', 
his  Will  purports  to  '  give  devise 
j  and  bequeath  all  and  singular  my 
I  real  estate  monies  out  at  interest 
and  all  other  my  personal  estate  of 
what  nature  or  kind  soever  where- 
of or  whereunto  I  shall  die  seized 
possessed  or  entitled  unto  and  to 
the  only  proper  use  and  behoof  of 
my  sister  Ann  now  the  wife  of 
Robert  Inman  and  her  assigns  for 
and  during  the  term  of  her  natural 
life',  and,  from  and  after  her  de- 
cease, to  'give  devise  and  bequeath 
the  same  and  every  part  thereof 
unto  and  equally  between  and 
amongst  all  and  every  the  child 
and  children  of  her  my  said  sister 
Ann  Inman  which  shall  happen  to 
be  living  at  the  time  of  her  death 
share  and  share  alike  and  the  heirs 
executors  or  administrators  of  such 
of  them  as  may  happen  to  be  then 
dead',  etc.  He  died  in  a.  1789, 
and  was  buried  at  Lancaster,  and 
his  personal  estate  is  given  as 
under  £5000  ;  the  real  property, 
which  came  to  the  Inmans,  seems 
to  have  been  houses  and  premises 
on  the  Castle  Hill,  at  Lancaster, 
and  some  fields  at  Skerton  (par. 
Lancaster).  Ann  Mashiter-Inman 
survived    till    a.   1845,   and  her 
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Ann  Mashiter 
(a.  1760  or  1761-1845) 

personal  estate  is  given  as 
under  ^5000  ;  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  her  brother  and 
husband,  apparently,  afforded 
her  the  opportunity  of  converting 
part  of  her  annuities  into  prin- 
cipal. 


represented  at  the  present  day; 


8th  Generation 

Robert  Inman 

(a.  1756-1823) 

his  mercantile  business  ;  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  successful  man  from 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  All 
of  his  four  surviving  sons,  and 
none  of  his  daughters,  married, 
but  only  two  of  his  sons,  Charles 
and  Richard,  left  descendants  at 
their  deaths,  and,  through  these 
two  sons  alone,  is  Robert  Inman 
of  his  landed  property,  not  a  single  acre,  ni  fallor,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  descendants.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas  Inman,  died  in 
a.  1851,  but  none  of  his  relatives  are  mentioned  in  his  Will  ;  he 
appointed  his  wife  (a  beneficiary)  the  sole  executrix  thereof.  Estates 
in  Silverdale,  late  of  this  Thomas,  seem  to  have  been  sold  for  ^7,000  in 
a.  1851  ;  the  sale  was  of  over  200  acres,  but,  apparently,  did  not 
include  a  small  customary-hold  tenement,  in  this  Manor,  which  had  been 
devised  to  William  Williams.  A  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Silverdale 
property  (sold  in  a.  1851)  was  given  to  said  Thomas  for  life  (only)  by  his 
father's  Will,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  reversion  of  some  lands  there  had 
been  acquired  ;  this  remark  would  apply  to  the  'Hill  House  Estate', 
but  there  is  no  direct  notice  of  the  adjoining  '  Bottoms  Estate  '  in  the 
Will  of  Robert  Inman.  Thomas  Inman  had  other  real  property  in  the 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Durham  ;  also,  a  moderate  personal  estate. 
Another  son,  John  Inman,  survived  till  April  29,  a.  1888.  then  being 
nearly  ninety-three  ;  witli  justice,  he  left  his  slender  personal  estate 
to  his  wife. 


Oth,  lCth,  and.  11th  Generations 
Charles  Inman  (a.  1791-1858) 
and  others 
CHARLES  INMAN  («.  1791-1858; 

AND  OTHERS. 

Of  Liverpool  and  Leicester,  mer- 
chant, etc.,  and  afterwards  of  Spital 
Hall,  par.  Bebington,  and  son  of 
Robert  Inman,  aforesaid. 

He  was  born  at  Lancaster  in 
a.  1791*,  and  was  admitted  a  Free- 


Richard  Inman  (a.  1804-1883  1 
and  others 
RICHARD  INMAN  [a.  i8o4-]883) 

AND  OTHERS. 

Of  Preston,  co.  Lancaster, 
M.R.C.S.E.,  and  son  of  Robert 
Inman,  aforesaid. 

He  was  born  at  Lancaster  in 
a.  1804,  and  married,  a.  1833, 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  Fowden 


*  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  gives  the  date  Nov,  19,  a.  1790,  but  the 
year  is  believed  to  afford  an  illustration  of  the  rather  numerous  errata 


Charles  Inman  (a.  1701-1858) 
and  others 
man  thereof  during  the  Mayoralty 
{a.  1817-1818)  of  Samuel  Gregson, 
being  then  described  as  of  Liver- 
pool, merchant ;  in  a.  1817,  he  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Clay 
of  Liverpool.  Charles  Inman  died 
in  a.  1858,  leaving  four  sons  and 
two  daughters  him  surviving  ;  his 
widow  lived  till  a.  1865.  A  cer- 
tain MS.,  penes  me,  shews  that  his 
Will,  dating  a.  1853,  was  proved, 
along  with  a  Codicil,  in  Dec, 
a.  1858,  at  Chester;  of  course, 
further  information  would  be  ob- 
tainable from  the  Registry  there. 
The  four  sons  of  Charles  Inman  are 
now  dead  ;  they  are  all  at  present, 
tiifaltor,  represented  by  male  issue. 
Wiiliam  Inman,  the  youngest  of 
these  four  sons,  obtained  a  Grant  of 
Arms,  and  his  son,  Ernest  S.  Inman, 
of  Davenham,  Northwich,  is  n,ow 
the  head  of  the  armigerous  In- 
mans  ;  the  curious,  therefore,  may 
find  particulars  of  some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  above-named 
Charles  Inman  in  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  assumed  that  the  aforesaid 
Grant  applies  to  all  the  descen- 
dants of  that  Michael  Inman,  of 
Bewerley,  who  died  in  a.  169$  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  Grantee's  brothers,  sis- 


£  9th,  10th,  and  11th  Generations 

Richard  Inman  (a.  1804-1883) 
and  others 
Hindle  (then  deceased)  ;  there  are 
some  notices  of  the  Hindles  in  the 
local  histories  of  Blackburn  by 
Whittle  {a.  1852),  and  by  Abram 
{a.  1877).  The  name  would  appear 
to  derive  from  a  place-name,  Hind- 
ley  {hind,  leah  ;  cp.  Hindley,  par. 
Wigan,  and  Upper  and  South 
Heindley,  Yorkshire);  not  far 
from  Blackburn  is  the  Hyndburn, 
and  there  may  have  been  a  Hind- 
le}'  in  the  parish.  John  Fowden 
Hindle  is  believed  to  have  been 
of  the  Firm  of  Hindle  and  De 
La  Pryme,  cotton  manufacturers, 
Blackburn,  and  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  the  armorials  attributed 
to  him  ('John  Hindle  Esq.'),  under 
1  Gentry  of  Lancashire  in  Tunni- 
cliffs  Survey  of  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster, a.  1789  ;  he  was  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  co.  Lancaster,  is 
described  as  of  Gillibrand  Hall 
(par.  Chorley"),  Esquire,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Whittle  (n.  on  p-  333), 
was  held  in  great  regard  at  Black- 
burn. He  died  a  wealthy  man, 
entailing,  ni  fallor,  nearly  all  his 
real  property,  and  also  .£100,000, 
empowered  to  be  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  additional  real  estate  ; 
none  of  his  sons  left  male  issue 
them  surviving,  and  the  name  of 
Hindle  perished  (so  far  as  they 


in  the  account  of  Inman  therein;  the  present  writer  personally  took 
his  extracts  from  the  Par.  Reg.  of  Pateley  Bridge,  but  searched  the  Lan- 
caster registers  by  deputy.  There  is,  however,  independent  reason  for 
supposing  that  a.  1791  is  correct;  there  is  a  very  explicit  note,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  Charles  Inman,  which  shews  that  he  died  on 
Nov.  11  (recte,  11  ;  Burke,  Nov.  10,  incorrectly),  a.  1858,  'Age  66.  nearly 
67',  and  this  does  not  point  to  a.  1790  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  Again, 
Burke  (ed.  a.  1871)  gives  the  year  as  1791,  and  not  as  1790;  a  fresh  refer- 
ence to  the  Par.  Reg.  of  the  Church  of  S.  jfohn,  Lancaster,  might  have 
been  made,  but  the  present  writer  is  content  to  stand  by  a.  1 791. 


9th,  10th,  and  11th  Generations  Jxx 

Charles  Inman  (a.  1791-1858)  Richard  Inman  (a.  1804-1883) 

and  others  and  others 

ters,  and  remote  relations,  and  it  '  were  concerned".  The  entail, 
would  be  quite  erroneous  to  sup-  i  which  included  money  for  the  pur- 
pose that  it  1  ennobles '  all  and  sun-  \  chase  of  real  estate,  was  broken 
dry  who  happen  to  bear  the  name  j  by  two  of  the  daughters  of  Cap- 
of  Inman.  tain  William  Hindle,  sometime  of 

Ollerton  Hal),  and,  as  neither  of 
them  (though  both  were  married) 
now  lives  in  posterity,  the  proceeds  are  enjoyed  by  strangers  ;  this  last 
remark  would  also  apply  to  most  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  aforesaid 
John  Fowden  Hindle. 

He  left  each  of  his  daughters  amply  provided  for,  protecting  their 
interests  by  means  of  Trustees  ;  all  of  them  died  leaving  no  issue,  except 
the  youngest.  She  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Inman,  and  he,  by  her, 
had  a  son,  Richard  Henry  (Will  proved  in  the  Principal  Registry, 
a.  1876),  who  predeceased  his  parents,  which  son  married  Anna  (adhuc 
vivens),  daughter  of  Jean  Sussenthaler,  of  Colmar,  and,  by  her,  had  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  Alfred  H.  Inman,  is  now  the  only  surviving 
descendant  of  either  John  Fowden  Hindle  or  Richard  Inman  ;  this 
A.  H.  Inman  married  Kate  Phillips,  of  the  University  College  of  Wales 
(Aberystwyth),  and,  afterwards,  of  the  Victoria  University  (Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds",  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Phillips  of  Slimbridge, 
co.  Gloucester. 

The  Will  (pr.  a.  1823"  of  his  father  left  ^3.000  to  Richard  Inman,  and 
a  further  sum,  ^  1,000  in  the  value  of  c.  a.  1823.  after  the  death  [a.  1845  )  of 
his,  the  testator's,  wife  ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  said  Richard  was  entitled, 
on  the  death  (a.  1845)  of  his  mother,  to  a  share  of  the  property  left  by 
her  brother,  Will.  Mashiter,  and  to  a  seventh  part  of  portion  of  her  own 
personal  estate  (cp.  pp.  Ixvii,  lxviii).  Richard  Inman's  first  marriage 
continued  for  over  forty-two  years  (a.  1833-1875)  ;  his  wife,  Maria, 
enjoyed,  under  the  Hindle  Trust,  a  provision  which  was  sufficient  to 
have  added  some  measure  of  pecuniary  significance.  After  her  decease, 
her  husband  had  a  considerable  benefit  from  this  Trust  till  the  year  of  his 
own  death  (a.  1883) ;  the  dwelling-house  and  premises  at  Walton-le-Dale 
(par.  Blackburn),  which  John  Fowden  Hindle  had  devised  (subject  to 
a  life  interest  for  his  widow)  to  his  daughter  Maria,  and  her  heirs, 
were  sold  before  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  She  died  in  a.  1875  (Special 
Administration  of  her  effects  granted  at  the  Principal  Registry  in  a.  1876  ; 
1  Under  ;£ioo')  ;  her  husband  remarried  in  March,  a.  1881,  having  then 
nearly  accomplished  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Shortly  after  Richard  Inman's  second  marriage,  his  sister,  Anne,  died  ; 
her  Will,  dating  a.  1872,  was  proved  in  a.  1882,  and  purported  to  devise 
and  bequeath  'all  my  real  and  personal  estate  '  to  her  [younger]  brother, 
Richard  Inman,  subject  to  a  life  annuity  of  ^250  to  her  ^clder]  brother, 


lxxi 

Richard  Inman  (a.  1804-1883 

and  others  9th,  10th,  and  11th  Generations 

John,  charged  on  both  real  and  personal  estate,  which  elder  brother 
survived  the  younger  one  by  nearly  five  years.  Anne  Inman's  net  per- 
sonalty was  under  £6,6oo  ;  it  is  conjectured  that,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
her  real  estate  may  have  been  worth  from  ,£4,500  to  £6,000.  Richard 
Inman  died  in  a.  1883  ;  his  Will  and  Codicil  date  a.  1881  and  1882,  and 
were  proved  at  Lancaster  in  Aug.,  a.  1883.  The  amount  of  personalty 
was  resworn  in  the  following  October,  being  over  £40,000  (net)  ;  this 
sum  would,  presumably,  include  personal  estate  late  of  Anne  Inman. 
Richard  Inman  explains  in  his  Codicil  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Will 
that  'all  my  property  real  and  personal  except  the  legacies  therein 
named  shall  be  my  wife's  absolutel}' that  is,  in  case  of  failure  of  issue 
by  her  ;  the  numerous  legacies,  money  and  goods,  amounted  in  all  to 
about  the  value  of  £2,000.  This  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue, 
succeeded  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  personalty,  and  to  some  of  the  realty  ; 
at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  the  value  of  every  kind  of  his  real  estate 
(portion  of  which  he  devised  in  expectancy  after  the  death  of  his  brother) 
might  have  been  from  £5,500  to  £8,000,  perchance,  somewhere  about 
£6,ooo.  Richard  Inman's  Codicil  had  devised  some  real  estate  in 
expectancy  to  his  lineal  descendants,  who  were  also  amongst  his 
legatees  ;  the  whole  of  the  property  of  every  kind,  devised  and  be- 
queathed to  and  amongst  them  by  Will  and  Codicil,  may  perhaps  have 
been  equivalent  to  as  much  as  one-ninth  part  of  the  value  of  everything 
the  testator  was  worth  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  may  easily  be  that 
one-ninth  part  would  be  an  over-estimation  of  what  he  left  them. 

Scribebam  Bellingliami  XIV.  Kal.  Novenibris,  a.  MDCCCCV. 


Note  A  ;  referred  to  on  p.  xvi . 
The  writer  has  been  unable  to  distinguish  between  Public  and  Private 
Baptism,  and  has,  here  and  elsewhere,  assumed  the  former,  although  it 
would  have  been  more  accurate  to  refer  to  the  local  Register  Book,  without 
stating  where  the  Ministration  took  place;  however,  it  was  [and  is]  enjoined 
that  the  people  were  to  be  warned  that  -without  like  great  cause  and 
necessity  they  procure  not  their  children  to  be  baptized  at  home  in  their 
houses.  The  'old  Church  at  Pateley  Bridge'  was,  of  course,  a  Parochial 
Chapel,  not  immediately  in  that  town  ;  the  term,  Par.  Reg ,  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  Register  or  Registers  of  a  Parish  Church. 

Note  B  ;  referred  to  on  p.  xvi. 
Ten  Wills  of  Darnbrookes  of  Bewerley  were  proved  before  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  c.  {a.  1476,  1546-1639);   there  are  'Administration 
Acts'  {a.  1575-1634")  re  two  or  three  Darnbrookes  of  Bewerley.    The  late 
Reverend  J.  W.  Darnbrough  traced  Francis  Darnbrooke  (see  p.  xvi)  to  that 
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Will.  Darnbrooke  of  Bewerley  whose  Will  was  proved  in  a.  1546;  he 
supposed  that  this  William  was  the  grandson  of  Yhos.  Darnbrooke,  whose 
Will  was  proved  in  a.  1476,  and  whom  he  described  as  'manager  of  the 
lead-mines,  Bewerley  1457.8'. 

Note  C  ;  referred  to  on  pp.  xvii,  xviii,  xx,  xxi,  xxii,  Ivi. 
The  inheritance  of  a.  1681  is  a  convenient  evasion,  for  this  writer  is 
unable  to  state  whether  Eliz.  Inman  was  one  of  the  '  next  heirs  '  to  her 
brother,  John  Darnbrooke,  for  freeholds  at  Bewerley;  in  other  words,  he 
does  not  know  if  Judith  Darnbrooke,  or  her  brother,  Francis,  was  actually 
seised  of  certain  property  which  was  inherited  after  her  death.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Eliz.  Inman  and  Thos.  Porter  were  admitted  to  'land  called 
Kilne  Hill',  in  the  Manor  of  Bishopside,  as  'next  heirs'  of  said  Judith; 
possibly,  said  Porter  died  in  his  nonage,  and,  at  any  rate,  Michael  and  Eliz. 
Inman  sold  '  land  called  Kilne  Hill '  in  a.  16S2. 

Note  D  ;  referred  to  on  p.  xix. 
The  illustration  of  the  seal  on  the  Will  of  John  Darnbrooke  is  from 
a  rubbing,  and  is  not,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  a  minutely  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  original ;  it  may,  however,  pass,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  photograph  the  rubbing  with  a  view  to  make  a  reproduction  in  that 
manner. 

Note  E  ;  referred  to  on  p.  xxvi. 
Three  or  four  Wills  of  Lowsons  of  Monkton  (that  is,  Bishop  Monkton) 
were  proved  a.  1537-156^;  there  are  'Administration  Acts'  {a.  1607,  1660) 
re  Francis  and  Christopher  Lowson,  both  of  Bishop  Monkton.  The  Curation 
of  William,  son  of  William  Lowson  [late,  apparently]  of  Bishop  Monkton, 
was  entrusted  to  Christopher  Lowson  of  Parcivall  Hall  in  a.  1676  or  1677  ; 
this  seems  to  connect  the  latter  with  the  Lowsons  of  Bishop  Monkton. 

Note  F ;  referred  to  on  p.  xxxiii. 
A  notice  re  an  Elizabeth  Whalley  of  Sherebank  occurs  at  a.  1593  ;  perhaps, 
a  Bond  at  Chester  concerning  the  administration  of  personal  estate,  formerly 
belonging-  to  her.  The  Will  of  Thos.  Whaley,  the  elder,  of  Sherebank  in 
Blackburn,  yeoman,  dating  a.  l6ff,  was  proved  in  a.  1612;  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  was  uncle  to  the  Thos.  W'halley,  of  the  same  place,  named  on 
p.  xxxiii. 

Note  G  ;  referred  to  on  p.  ii. 
The  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  Probate  Registry  at  York  ;  it  is  not 
intended  that  a  minutely  exact  conception  of  the  residuary  personal  estate  of 
Charles  Inman  should  be  obtained  from  what  has  been  written  on  pp.  li,  liii. 

Note  Hi  referred  to  on  pp.  Hi,  Iviii. 
The  property  of  a.  1765,  apparently,  included  all  the  acres,  freehold  and 
leasehold,  of  the  estate  of  a.  1752;  nevertheless,  there  may  have  been  a  sort 
of  diminution.  Suppose,  for  example,  that,  in  a.  1752,  Michael  Inman  had 
the  remainder  of  a  term  in  certain  lands,  such  remainder  being  about  100 
unspent  years;  it  is  clear  that,  in  a.  1765,  he  might  only  have  had  some 
S7  years,  yet  to  run,  in  this  hypothetical  property,  and  therefore,  in  a  sense, 
a  lesser  estate  therein  than  he  had  in  a.  1752,  some  13  years  earlier. 
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Lascelles,  36,  152,  160, 

162,  165,  282,  286,  287 
Latimer,  24,  26 
Laud,  in 
Lawson,  494 
Layfield,  458,  507 
Lax  man,  78 
Lazenby,  537 
Lead  man,  35 
Leather,  417 
Leathley,  Ap.  v. 
Ledyman,  19 
Lee,  463 
Leedham,  385 
Leek,  Ap.  xxxviii. 
Lees,  439,  440 
Legge,  40,  86,  112,  119 
Legh,  48 
Leigh,  427 
Lely,  20 
Lematon,  195 
Lemmington,  194 
Le  Page,  Ap.  xl.,  xlii., 

xliv.,  {.,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Le   Quesne,  ped.  op. 

lxxii. 
Lessintone.  53 
Leuty,  364,  379,  381, 

385,  402 
Levens,  339,  340 
Levett,  235 
Lewis,  40,  339,  340 
Lightfoot,  308 
Ligulf,  72 
Limsey,  18 
Lindessey,  376 
Linton,    Lynton,  157, 

235.  456 
Lion,  William  the,  102, 

550.  558 
Lister,  209,  458,  493, 

495 

Lloyd,  236,  331,  350 


Lodge,  208,  257,  567 
Lofthouse,  306,  566 
Lofthus,  536 
Long,  365 
Longfellow,  340 
Loskey,  196 
Loudon,  203,  211 
Loughborough,  295 
Louis  XII.,  107 
Lovel,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Lowcock,  385,  445 
Lowe,  200 
Lowes,  308 

Lowson.  Ap.  xvii..  xxvi., 
xxviii.,  xxxi.,  xxxii., 
xli. ,  liv.,  lxxii.,  ped. 
op.  lxxii. 

Lowther,  503,  Ap.  lxiv. 

Lucy,  40,  197,  323 

Lucas,  415,  537,  540, 

555.  557-  558 
Lumley,  157,  393 
Lupton,  14,  437,  438, 

449.  46° 
Lye,  194 
Lymlay,  559 
Lyndall,  377 
Lytton,  279,  281 

Macdonald,  417 
MacMoyler,  286 
Mache,  235 
McDonnel,  209 
McDowall,  465 
Maile,  78 
Maine,  239 
Makepeace,  383 
Malam,  257 
Malcolm  III.,  557,  ped. 

op.  lxxii. 
Malcomson,  241 
Malebisse,  207 
Malo  Lacu,  230 
Malthouse,  385 
Manby,  331,  386,387 
Manners,  170,  173 
Mankin,  241 
Markham,  203,  208,  299 
Markinfield,  285,  456, 

525 

Marsden,  467.  522 
Marshall,  57,  59,  Ap.  vi. 
Marston,  337,  385 
Martin,  57,  204 


Marwood,  174 
Mashiter,  Ap.lxv.-lxvii. 
Mason,  439,  458 
Masser,  251 
Masterman,  503 
Matteison,  83 
Matthews,  84 
Maude,  503 

Mauleverer,   112,  142, 

!45-49.  157.  i78.  494 
Maxfield,  202 
Meeke,  45 
Mellar,  203,  210 
Melton,  53.  193 
Melvill,  299 
Merkington,  436 
Merlesuan.  72,  73,  168, 

343 

Metcalfe,  177,  308,  385, 
404,  428,  452,  458, 
470-73,  479,  500,  528, 
537.  Ap-  vii. 

Meyer,  45,  46,  81 

Meynell,  202.  207 

Middleton,  118,  146, 
r93.  J95>  J96,  286.  289 

Midgley,  437,  438 

Mikelthayd,  184 

Millburn,  163 

Miller,  53,  57 

Milner,  337,  385,  393, 
57o 

Milton,  Lord,  35,  36 
Milvain,  390 
Milward,  Ap,  xlix. 
Mitford,  155 
Mody,  92 
Monckton,  20 
Moneby,  26 
Monkhouse,  69 
Montagu,  49,  55,  69, 

176 
Moor,  501 

Moore,  40,  41,  391,  393, 
404 

Moorhouse,    35,  202, 

365.  385.    393-  409. 

502.  525 
Mordaunt,  411,  414 
Morland,  Ap.  lxiii 
Morley,  241,  Ap.  xlii.. 

xliv.,  xlvi.,  lii.,  lix., 

ped.  op.  lxii. 
Morris,  31,  306 


Morse,  211 
Mortain,  72 
Mortimer,  17,  ped.  op. 
lxii. 

Morton,  22,  528 
Morville,  232 
Mountain,  361 
Mountgarret,  23,  332, 

475-  476 
Mowbray,    142,  144, 

145,   149,    200,  422, 

483.  505.  5M  (ped.)r 

523.  532,  547 
Munpynzon,  154 
Myers,  385,  393,  418, 

458,  462-  464 
Mylbruke,  200 

Napier,  495 

Neatby,  241 

Needham,  439 

Neleson,  48 

Nero,  452,  541 

Nessfield,  242,  315 

Nevill,  24,40,  103,  108, 
118,  194,  203,  235, 
285,  329,  ped.  op. 
lxxii. 

Newboult,  465,  476 
Newburgh,  189 
Newcastle,  11 1 
Newenham,  57 
Newport,  194 
Newson,  200 
Nicholas,    Pope,  162, 

375.  378 
Nicholson,  35 
Nixon,  208 
Norcliffe,  86,  111 
Norman,  57,  59 
Norton,  108,  118,  155, 

165.   195-  35o,  425. 

494,  Ap.  xxv. 
Normanville.  17 
Northumberland  4041. 

284,  317 
Nussey,  337 
Nuttall,  57 

Oates,  291 

Oddy,    401,   445,  522,. 

Ap.  xxii.,  xxiii. 
Ogle,  8t 
Oldfield,  306 


Oliver,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  24 
Orvis,  236 
Ostrehan,  45 
Oswin,  326 
Otterburne,  121 
Otway,  428,  Ap.  xxix 
Ovid,'  457 
Oxley,  412,  549 

Paganel,   15,  iS,  74, 
101. 152,  168.  343.557 
Paget,  3S7,  491 
Paley,  458 

Palliser,  174,  322,  335, 
355 

Palmer.  207,  309 
Parke,  78,  503 
Parker,  200,  240,  246, 

3*\5.  391-  Ap.  xlii., 

lviii.,  lix. 
Parkinson,  299 
Parr,  166 
Patrick,  3S3 
Parterdale,  494 
Paveley,  78 
Paver,   86,    195,  200, 

289,  319,  338 
Pavot,  Ap.  ix. 
Paw  son,  350,  377,  448, 

465.  487 
Paxton,  138 
Payler,  24,  31 
Peabody,  204,  211 
Pear  sail,  212 
Pearson,  195 
Peck.  377,  379 
Pecock,  28 

Peirse,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Pemberton,  341 
Pembroke,  iSS 
Pennant,  293,  347 
Pennington.  200,  299 
Perceval,  ped.  op.  lxxii 
Percy.  22,  52,  129,  1S1, 
185,  189,  2^1,  284, 
288,  304,  314,  317, 
322,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Person,  57 
Petre,  55 
Pettv,  463 
Phillips,  Ap.  lxx. 
Pickard,  Pvchard,  194 
308 


Pickering,  524,  569 

Plowden,  40 

Plumpton,  52,  59,  60, 
x47'  x57>  I&4.  186, 
195,  19S,  242,  245. 
281,  284,  286 

Pochm,  52S 

Poictou,  273 

Pole,  54,  55 

Poole,  60 

Poore.  210 

Port,  246 

Porter.  19,  Ap.  xviii., 

hi.,  lxxii. 
Potter,  200,  359 
Poulter,  89 
Powell,  237,  528 
Poynings,  ped.  op. lxxii. 
Preston,  Ap.  xh.,xliii., 

xlix. 

Procter.  424,  465 
Pryme.  121 

Pullen.  3S5,  402,  Ap. 

vi.,  xxxi. 
Pulleyn,  87.  314,  317, 

319',  321.    337,  340, 

381,  399.  425 
Putron,  55 

Pyatt,  425    Ap.  xxvii., 

XXX. 

Pygot,  2S5 

QUEENSBURY,  I75 

Quixle,  92 

Ramechil,  343 
Ramsden,  194,  308 
Ramsey.  476 
Randall,  241 
Ransom.  385,  393 
Ratbband,  351 
Rathmeil,  505 
Rawdon.  55 
Rawlyngson,  337 
Raw  son,  77,  io6,  108 , 

"8,  331.  332 
Rayner,  510,  525,  534, 

535.  549- Ap.  xii..  x-  . 
Raynes,  17 
Rendle,  417 
Reynard,  385,  Ap.  xii. 
Revnolds,  Ap.  ix..  \i  , 

lxiv. 

Rhodes,  235,  385 


Ribestayn,  1S4,  193 

Richardson,  209,  216, 
251.  309.  465.  512, 
Ap.  x.,  xv.,  xxvii., 
xxix.,  xxxi.,  xxxiii., 
xliii.,  xlv.,  lxiv. 

Richmond.  102. 413  45S 

Ridd,  464 

Ridge,  165 

Ridley,  503 

Ridsdale,  385,  386,  410 
Rievall,  235 
Rillington,  376 
Ripley,  344,  347,  356 
Ripon,  Bishop  of,  455 

—  Dean  of,  459,  460 

—  Marquis  of,  Ap  iii. 
Rishworth,  125 
Robinson,    166,  235, 

236.  346.  385.  417. 
503 

Robson,  413,  417 
Roclifte,   Roucliff.  55, 
56,  58,  61,  85,  207, 

382 

Rockliffe.  512 
Rogerson,  461 
Rokeby,  186 
Romanus,  376 
Romelli,  557.  55S 
Rooke,  512 
Roper,  417 

Ross,  439,  Ap.  xxvii., 

xxxi. 
Rossetti.  280 
Roukesburgh,  57 
Round,  Ap.  lv. 
Roundell,  58,  237.  245, 

307-9     (ped),  310, 

324.  411.  425 
Routh.  Ap.xxvn  .  xxix., 

liv. 

Rupert.  Prince,  34 
Russell,  235.  33S,  Ap. 

xlv. 
Ruste.  57 
Rutland.  170,  173 
Ryssheton,  376 

St.  Chad,  326,  545.  546 
St.  Hilda.  264 
St.  Osvthe,  402 
St.  Robert,  237,  262, 
264-6,  274,  298 


St.  Wilfrid,  325-28,  370, 
Salisbury,  188,  Ap.  lxi., 

lxii.-v. 
Satterthwaite,  Ap.  liii. 
Saunderson,  195 
Savage,  548 
Savile,  85,  110,  118,  125, 

127,  346 
Save,  276 
Scarah,  359 
Scarborough,  155,  193, 

376 

Schofield,  209 

Scott,  42,  206,  208,  461, 

Ap.  xl 
Scotton,  314,  315,  371 
Scriven,  233,  304,  306 
Scrope,  103,  146,  177 
Scute,  194 
Sedgwick,  465 
Selby,  235 
Selborne,  310,  411 
Seres,  40 
Servant,  534 
Sessler,  116,  119 
Seton,  57 
Settle,  385 
Shann,  377,  439 
Sharpe,  494 
Shaw,  364,  384,  464 
Sheepshanks,  298,  335, 

410 

Shepherd,  385, 460, 472, 

487.  519 

Sheryngton,  376 

Shipton,  271,  272 

Shrewsbury,  274 

Shutt,  385 

Sibthorpe,  138 

Sidgwick,  465,  479 

Sill,  30S 

Silton,  57,  59 

Simpson,  20,  207,  240, 
364,  381,  385,  393, 
399,   4oo,   449,  458, 

494.  495 
Sinclair,  Ap.  lxvi. 
Skaife,  385,  397,  415, 

425.  436,  437.  438-9 
(ped.),  440,  443,  458, 
Ap.  xxv.,  xxvii. 

Skepper,  465 

Skirrow,  403 

Skyrlowe,  200 


Skyrmisher,  196 

Slater,  324,  377 

Slingsby,  21 ,  22,  37,  95, 
155.  233,  236,  237, 
272,  274,  276,  295, 
298,303-6  (ped.),  307- 
11,  338 

Sloane,  132 

Smith,  Smyth,  198,  200, 
211,  337-  385-  398, 
434,  463,  464,  494, 
5io,  567 

Smithson,  438,  447 

Smollett,  293 

Snow, 385 

Snowsdale,  55 

Somerset,  40 

Southwell,  524 

Speed,  269,  501 

Speght,  265 

Spence,  385,  393,  551 

Spencer,  194,  ped.  op. 
lxxii. 

Spink,  20,  45,  357 

Spofforth,  Spofford,57, 
183,  199,  201-6,  207- 
11  (ped.),  376 

Spruisty,  335 

Spring,  212 

Sprotton,  57 

Stafford,  103 

Standish,  58,  340 

Stainley,  91 

Stanhope,  174,  195 

Stansfeld,  495 

Stanyforth,  44-47 

Staple,  234 

Stapleton,  174,  285,290 
Staveley,  235 
Staynburn,  84 
Steele,  Steile,  385,  423 
Stephenson,  381,  566 
Stevens,  Ap.  viii. 
Stewart,  504,  528 
Stickford,  118 
Stockdale,  298,  306 
Stockelde,  98,  157, 184, 
185 

Stockoe,  209 
Stoney,  460 
Stourton,  142-4,  514 
Strangeways,  178 
Strickland,  138 
Stringer,  Ap.  v. 


Strother,  341,  350 
Stubbs,  238,  239,  240-1 
(ped.),  365,  385,  393 
Studley,  306 
Sturges,  57 

Stuteville,  232,  297,  373, 

375.  377 
Suffolk,  99,  107 
Sugden, 377 
Summerheld,  547 
Summersall,  Ap.  lvi. 
Sussenthaler,  Ap.  ii., 

lxx. 
Sutton,  494 
Swainson,  Ap.  xxxix. 
Swale,  290,  291,  362, 

363 

Swinford,  ped.  op  lxxii. 
Swire,  415-17  (ped.) 
Sykes,  194,  350 

Tabelay,  154 
Taillour,  289 
Talbot,  194 
Tancred,  39 
Tankard,  87,  338 
Taylor,  170,  184,  333, 
475 

Tempest.  58,  Ap.  xxvii. 
Ten  nan  t,  49,  439 
Terry,  Ap,  xxx. 
Tesh,  376 
Testa,  193 

Thackeray,    383,  385, 

510.  512 
Thistlethwaite,  306 
Thompson,  45,  46,  79, 

196,    207,    301,  308, 

353.    364.  439.  464. 

Ap.  lxv.,  lxvi. 
Thoresby,  126,  222 
Thornhill,  208 
Thornton,  78,  94,  95, 

142,  144,  502,  504 
Thorpe,  26,  27, 306,  354, 

385.  43o.  476 
Thouars*,  102 
Thwaite,  78,  86,  338 
Thyckpenny,  99 
Tileston,  205 
Timbel,  184 
Todd,  430,  432 
Todeni,  513,  514  (ped.) 
Tomlinson,  309 


Topham,  525,  533,  549 
Tophane,  510 
Townay,  78 
Townsend,  212 
Tozer,  528 
Trappes,  329 
Travis,  351 
Trickett,  122,  208 
Tripp,  195 

Trussebut,    101,  168, 

171,  176,  343 
Tuffnell,  23,  31 
Turber,  72 
Turbrand,  514 
Turchil,  37 
Turgot,  72 
Turnell,  209 
Turner,  210,  213,  355 
Turpin,  91 
Tyrwhitt,  86,  495 
Tyson,  283,  288 
Tyzack,  387 

Ughtred,  19,  2i,  73 
Umpleby,  240,  385,  419 
Upton,  428 
Usher,  208 

Vale,  154 
Van  Akker,  121 
Vandyck,  305,  493 
Vaux.  Vallibus.  103,  230 
Vavasour,  55,  155,  158, 
164,    202,   207,  314, 
317.  354.    355.  427. 
494.  5i8 
Vescy,  152,  153,  328 
Victoria,  Queen,  47 

Wake,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Walbran.  555 
Waldeby,  157 
Walker,  174,  200,  293, 

364,  404,  465,  531 
Walkyngham.53,  54,  91 
Walls,  241 
Walmsley,  55,  57 
Walshaw,  495 
Walton,  31,  255 
Wan  ley,  115 
Warburton,   303,  348, 
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Ward,  53,285,350,377, 

399.  458.  525 
Wardell,  78,  92,  515 
Wardman,  240,  364 
Warner,  308 
Warren,  211 
Warriner,  236 
Warwick,  188,  ped.  op. 

lxxii. 

Wastell,    Ap.  xxxvii., 

xlvi.,  ped.  op.  lxxii 
Wat,  28 
Waterson,  57 
Watson,  200 
Watkinson,  324,  Ap.  h  i. 
Waugh,  331 
Wavd,  Ap.  viii. 
Wayte,  385 
Weatherhead,  458 
Webster,  165,  469,  Ap. 

xii. 
Welles,  356 
Wenlock,  34,  310 
Wensleydale,  503,  504 
WTentworth,  160 
WTerrebi  (Wether by), 

52.  157 
Wesley,  461 
Weston,  106 
Westmorland,  329,  ped. 

op.  lxxii. 
West  wood,  546 
Whaley,    Ap.    xxxiii  , 

xxxviii.,  xlii.,  xlvi., 

lii.,  liv.,  lvii..  lx.,  ped. 

op.  lxxii. 
Wheelhouse,  364,  426, 

428 

Whitaker,  310,  434 
White,    57,    463,  475, 

476,  490 
Whitelock,  Ap.  lvi. 
Whitfield,   Ap.  xxxii., 

xxxiv. 
Whitley,  458 
Whitwell,  200 
Whixley,  376 
Wigglesworth,  407,410 
Wightman,  131 
Wilkes,  165,  385 
Wilkinson,  324,  376, 

448 


William,  the  Lion,  556, 
558 

Williamson,   108,  118, 

350,  390 
Wilson,  32,   166,  309, 

377-  381.385.386,398 
Wilsthorpe,  33,  53,  92 
Winter,  317,  322,  518 
Winteringham,  242. 246 
WTise,  Ap.  xv. 
Wishaw,  528 
Wodburne,  200 
Woderoue,  194,  195 
Wolsey,  126 
Wolstenholme,  439 
Wood,  82,  2ii,  215,  458 

Ap.  xxxiv.,  xl.,  ped. 

op  lxxii. 
Woodall,  123,  210 
Woodd,  123,  238,  299, 

300,  301 
Woodhouse,  465 
Worley,  494 
Worcester,  129,  169 
Wray,  467 

Wright,  78,  317,  390, 

495 
W'yatt,  181 
Wyginton,  57 
Wyndham,  200 
Wyting,  184 

Yerdeby,  57 
Yeoman,  364,  Ap.  xlvii. 
York,  Abbot  of,  203,  310 

—  Archbishop  of,  16, 
17,  129,  157,  164,234, 
308,    325,  455,  459, 

472,  548 

—  Duke  of,  22,  in, 

142,  144 

Yorke.  452,  459,  488-95 
(ped.),  496,  517,  518, 
520,  524,  528,  544, 
549,  Ap.  xviii.,  xix., 
xxi.,  xxv.,  lvii.,  lviii. 

Young,  439 

Zeeman  493 
Zouche,  169 
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Aberdeen,  hi.  478 

Aberford.  53.  174,  382 

Acaster,  438 

Acton.  16 

Addingham.  378 

Ainderby  Steeple.  Ap. 
xxxvii..  ped.  op.  Ixxii, 

Aldburgh.  Aldborough. 
14.  18.  73.  79.  88.  131, 
155-215.219.241,334, 
367,  368,  372.  373.  381 

Alexander's  Hill.  177 

Allerton  Mauleverer.  18 

41.  94-  141,  503 

Alnwick.  52.  183.  186 
Altar-tables,  stone.  30 
Altofts.  113.  517 
Alwoodley.  437 
Ambleside.  427 
America.    203-12.  386. 

387.  409.444.502,538. 

55i 

Amunderby.  345 
Anecdotes,  239.  243,  264 

276.  296.  412.  419.  527 
Animals,  wild,  20.  219. 

423.  454.  504.  552,  564 
Angram.  541.  544,  568, 

569-  57o 
Appletrewick,  404.  462, 
477.  491.  492.  Ap.  iv.. 
xxviii..  xxxiii..  xliii., 
xlix. 

Architectural  curiosi- 
ties. 246.  262,323,349. 
352.  406.418.  434,  537 

Arkenden.  234.  235.  359 

Armagh.  174 

Arms,  grant  of.  Ap.  lv. 

—  remarkable  suit,  177 


Arncliffe.  Ap.  lxiii. 
Askham  Richard.  16,  9 
Australia,  209.  415 
Austwick.  491 
Axholme,  Isle  of.  483 
Azerley,  544 

Babthorpe,  245 
Bab  worth,  175 
Babylon,  267 
Backstone    Gill,  505, 

528,  544 
Baildon,  159 
Balaclava,  203,  307 
Balne,  17 

Banger  House,  464-5 
Bangor,  194 
Bannockburn,  171 
Barnard    Castle,  469, 

Ap.  xii. 
Barnoldswick,  Ap.  xlii . 

lii. 

Barony,  oldest,  143  145 
Barrowby,  72 
Barton,  96,  341 
Barwick-in-Elmet,  357 
Bath,  296,  297 
Beckwith,  220 
Beckwithshaw.334.  362, 
Bedale,  341  [373 
Bellingham,  Ap.  lxxi. 
Benedictines,  14,  27 
Benefactions,  487 
Beningburgh,  16,  41 
Benjy  Guide,  505,  544 
Bennington,  24 
Berkshire,  22,  265,  417 
Berwick,  284,  306 
Beverley,  188,  440,  455, 
474-  494-  5i7 


Bewerley  418.  437  441, 

442,  452,  454,  459, 

483,  513-  516  519. 

559.  Ap.  passim,  ped. 

op.  Ixxii. 
Bickerton.  55  96 
Bilbrough,  15.  17 
Bilsdale,  121 
Bilton.  17,  48.  49,  60, 

155.    179.    220,  298, 

308  333 
Bingley.  74.   169.  257, 

280.    325,    368,  371, 

393.    463.    547.  557. 

Ap   xlii.,  xlviii..  lii., 

ped.  op  Ixxii. 
Birdale.  40 

Birds,  rare.  149,  272, 
475 

Birmingham,  466 
Birstwith.  44,  240,  364. 

372.  381.  385.  391, 

418.  439 
Birthwaite.  354.  355 
Bishop  Middleham.  495 

—  Monkton,  319.  Ap. 
xxvi.  Ixxii. 

—  Thornton.  455.  Ap.xl. 
Bishopside,    454  460, 

472.  489,  Ap  passim 
Bishopthorpe.  15 
Blackburn.  Ap.  xxxiii., 

lxiv..  lxix..  lxx. 
Black  Death,  19 
Blayshaw  Gill.  528, 530, 

53i 

Blubberhouses.  368, 408 
Bodingelai,  52 
Bollershaw,  424.  427, 
Ap.  xviiLxxxi.,  xxxiii. 


Bolton-by-Bolland.  46  Bustardthorpe.  33         Collingham.  326 

Bolton  Percy.  183  Byland  Abbey.  483. 490.  Colthouse  516,518.520 
Bolton  Priory.  340.  378.      514.  520.  523. 524.  532.  Commons.    House  of. 

477-  492.  557  544  158.  425-  5<H 

Bonn.  152.  441  Coneythorpe.  152 

Boroughbridge.  91.  2S3.  Calfal.Covill  House  Coniston.  407 

329  506-509.  Ap.  iii..  ix..  Cononley,  417 

Botany.  136.  138.  259.      xi.,  xiii..  xxix.,  li v..  Consecration  crosses. 

395.  520  ped.  op.  lxxii.  192 

Boulogne.  147.  304  Cambridge.  149  519      Conyngham  Hall.  299 

Bouthwaite.  438.  506.  Canterbury.  277  Copgrove.  301 

509-12.  526.  Ap.  iv..  — Tales.  341  Corn-growing.  387,  392. 

v..   vi..  viii.,  ix  .  x..  Carlesmoor.  Ap.  vii.  535 ,  564 

ped.  op.  lxxii.  Carleton.  306.  307.  Ap.  Cotton-spinning.  501 
Bradford  (Yorks.).  67.      xlii.  Iii.  Cote  Syke.  369.  400 

69.  82.  no.  301.  331.  Carlisle,  91.  359.  546     Coventry.  18.  113 

390.402.461.471.475.  Castlestead.  451,   452.  Coverdale.  536,  541. 

476  481.  501. 506.  516.      470.  373,  479.  496  571 

521.541.545.569.570.  Castley.  220.  333  Cowthorpe,  Coltorp. 

Ap.  lxi.  Cathale.  16  41.  51,  79.  176.  179. 

—  (Mass.).  208.  210  Catstones  408.  409  183. 184.  203.209.308. 
Braham.    Brame.   195.  Cattal   41.  72.  82.  84,  382 

196.  288-90.  319  88,  105.  170.  300       Coxwold.  188 

Braisty  Woods.  433.  Catterick.  207  Cracoe.  439 

436-40.  444.  449.  453  Catterton.  179  Crakehall.  340 

Braithwaite.  427  Cave-dwellings  260       Crawhall.  31 

Bramham.  48.  115.  174.  Caverns.  530.  540.  541    Creskeld.  158 

186. 281.  ped.op.lxxii.  Cayton.  218.  328.  354,  Crimea.  307 
Bramhope.  338  356.  400  Crosper.  291 

Brearton.  218.  315.  324.  Chatsworth.  138  Crosses,  corpse.  360 

369  Chemist's  shop,  oldest,  —  consecration.  192 
Bricks,  early  use  of.  354      247  —  preaching.  545 

Bridlington.  91. 102.  189  Cheshire.  200.  427         — wayside.  242.  359. 

348  Chester.    18.    19.    Ap.     ^60.  361 
Brimham.  356.  419.        lxxii.  —  weeping.  351.  360 

438.  483.  Ap.  xiv.  Christianity,  early.  151.  Crusades,  147.  151.  198, 
Bristol.  19,  23  192.  325.  370,  546  263.  442 

Brough  Hill.  98  Churches,  smallest.  504  Cumberland.    19.  159, 

Broughton  (Craven).  Civil  War.  20.  34,  82.     326.  399.  441.  499 

491,  Ap.  xxvii.  no.   128.    160,   225,  Cundall.  18 

Broxholme.354. 358. 360  237.  305.  313,  339,  Customs,  old.  60.  64.  79 
Brussels.  115  345,  363.  469  Ap.  xii.     93.  141.  185.  198,  256, 

Bubwith.  Ap.  xxxvii.  relics.  35, 128.  233.     257  331.  340.  359. 361 , 

Buckinghamshire.  251        243,  299.  301,  313  365. 389. 392.  400.  432. 

Bugthorpe,  18  Clapham   Green.  391,     434.  525.  527.  551 
Burnsall.  371.  404.  410.  400 

494,  Ap.  xxvi..  xli.  Claro  Hill,  14.  150         Dacke,  385.  389.  411, 

Burley   (Wharfedale).  Cleveland,  17.  39.  340       429.  441,  454-  5I7- 

503  Clifton.  321.  372  526 

Burton   Leonard.  338,  Clint.  220.  240  336.  359  Dallowgill.  501. 502, 504 

372.  376  360.  361,  37i-  383         505-  Ap.  vii..  ix. 

—  (Lonsdale).  483  Coffins,  stone.  190         Danby.  40 
Burials,  strange,  131.  Coins,  ancient.  153.  277.  Danish  settlements. 

245-  279-  568  427-  452  152.  179 


Darley.  221,  372.  381. 

389,  401,  415,  444 
Darlington.  341 
Deadman's   Hill,  544. 

553,  568,  571 
Deaneries.  18 
Denton.  Ap.  xv. 
Derbyshire.  169.  363 
Deighton.  Kirk.  41. 102, 

167,  503 

—  North.  41.  167,  179, 
195.  196 

Devil's  Arrows.  283 
Devonshire.  310,  528 
Dioceses.  18 
Dole  Bank  Nunnery. 
357 

Doncaster.  121,  201,  Ap. 

xxxvii.  xlvi. 
Dorset,  51.  62.  235,395 
Doubergill,   501,  506, 

510.  528 
Dougill  Hall,  413.  416, 

5io 

Drax.  74.  557 
Dropping  Well,  268. 
277 

Drypool.  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Dublin.  466 
Dunkeswick,  220 
Durham.  341,  380,  Ap. 

xxxix.  xliii.,  lxii..  ped. 

op.  lxxii. 
Dutch  carving.  24,  44 

Eagle  Hall,  459.  475 
Earthworks.  ancient. 

61.  93.  215.  216,  333, 

452 

Easter  Sepulchre  60 
Edinburgh,  69.  476.  521 
Effigies,  cross-legged, 

198 
Egypt.  467 

Election    contest,  re- 
markable, 36 
Electric  lighting,  432 
Elton,  371  373,  392 
Ely,  107.  126 

—  Isle  of.  85.  107 
Escrick,  167,  308 
Esholt,  158 

Essex,  23,  28.  31,  239, 
309",  384,  454,  493 


Farnham.  53.  218.  291. 

308.   319.    321.  324. 

338 
Farnley.  157 
Fellbeck,  425.  427.  458, 

460,  Ap.  vi..viii..  xii., 

xxiii..  xxiv-xxix. 
Felliscliffe.    240.  369. 

372.  381.  383,  398 
Ferensby  218 
Fewston,  76.  218.  274. 

383.    393.   402  408. 

438  Ap  xv  .  xx. 
Field-names.  152.  423. 

428.   443.   509.  510. 

5i5    535-    537-  b65- 
Ap  xxix  .  xxxiv. 
—  paths,  ancient.  448. 

533 
Flasby.  159 
Flaxby.  152.  372 
Flax   trade.    255.  430. 

432 
Flixton.  24 
Flodden  Field,  444 
Floods    great.  32.  89 

467,  504.  562 
Follifoot.  186  188.  193. 

235 

Fort  Montagu,  267 
Foss  Beck.  487,  488.  496 
Fountains   Abbey.  49. 


174-  x97- 

262, 

266. 

301.  314. 

34°- 

356. 

362.  375- 

406. 

416. 

422  429 

436. 

442, 

456  485. 

500. 

534- 

Ap.  lxvii. 

Fountains  Earth. 

501. 

5°6-  533 

544- 

560. 

Ap.  iii..  iv 

France.  95, 

107. 

in. 

183.  201. 

286. 

397- 

513.  ped.  op  lxx 

ii 

French  invasion.  470 


Furness.  427 

Gargrave.  309,  Ap.  xli. 
Gas  introduced,  257 
Gentleman,    title  of, 

Ap.  lvii. 
Geology,  76.  97,  150, 

259.  357.   42I>  530, 

538 


Germany,  295,  Ap.  lxx 
Giggleswick,  239.  Ap 

xxxiii.-v.,    xli..  xlii. 

xlv. 

Gillesland.  329 
Gilling.  112,  116,  178. 
483 

Gilthorn.  385,  400 
Glasshouses.  449,  453. 

460.  469.  470,  473 
Gledstone.  307-310 
Gloucestershire.  19,  24, 

62.  371.  488.  Ap.  lxx. 
Godmanham,  151 
Goldsborough.  18.  41. 

139- 151-  251.265,287 
Gowthwaite.  445,  474. 

490,    492,   494.  506. 

510,  515,  516-21.  541. 

544..  567-   57o,  Ap. 

xxvi. 

Goyden  Pot,  506,  538. 

543-  555-  56o 
Grasmere.  199 
Grassfield  House,  479, 

500 

Grassington.  453.  454. 
53i 

Great  Whernside,  474. 

524.  57i 
Greenhow    Hill.  375. 

405.408,458.477.478, 

500,  537.  564 
Grewelthorpe.  544.  Ap. 

iv.,  v..  vii..  xiii. 
Grimbald  Bridge,  281 

—  Crag,  265,  278 
Grimstone.  113 
Guernsey,  ped.  op.  lxxii 
Guinea.  518 
Guisbrough.  39 
Guiseley.  308.  378 
Guisecliff.  449,  451,  457, 

475-  496 
Gunpowder  Plot.  314. 
317-22  355.  518 

Halifax,  368,  371.  397. 
407. 463.495,  Ap.xlvi. 
lix. 

Hammerton,  Great.  16 

—  Green,  37,  249 

—  Kirk.  16.  19.  22.  33. 

92.  95 


Hampsthwaite.  201.  220 

222.   240.    274.  301. 

354.  364.  367.  392. 

398.    404,    478.  Ap. 

xxxiii. 
Hants.  246 

Hardcastle.  411.  Ap.  v. 
—  Garth,  401.  412 
Hardisty  Hill.  439 
Harefield,  458.  460.  463, 
479.481.488.499.545, 
559.  Ap.  passim.,  ped. 
op.  lxxii. 
Harewell.  437.  449.  458 
Harewood.    329.  382, 

437-  557 
Harrogate.  257.  293, 

324-    333     396  399- 

479 
Harrow.  384 
Hartwitb.    393.  409. 

432.   437-   439-  544- 

Ap.  xxxiv. 
Hat  and  Cap  trade.  175 
Haverah  Park.  240. 295. 

334-  364-  526 
Hawarden,    466,  493, 

495 
Hawes.  538 
Hawksworth.  no 
Haworth.  Ap.  xlvi.,  lii., 

lx. 

Hayshaw,  408,  41 1,  441. 

444.  452.  458 
Hazelwood.  155.  158 
Heathen  Carr.  566 
Heathfield.    513.  515. 

523,  525 
Hebden.  439.  483,  505 
Heck.  20 
Hedge  Nook.  419 
Helagh  53  201.  310 
Helmsley.  Hamlac.  53. 

102.  104. 170.  Ap.  xliii. 
Hereford.  168.  199 
Hertfordshire.  89 
Hessay.  15 
Hexham.  20.  328 
Heysham.  Ap.  lxvi. 
Highest    village.  408. 

477 

Hilton.  371.  372,  392 
Holderness,  54,  74,  101. 
102.  121.  429.  508 


Holland.  Ap.  xxxviii.. 

ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Hollings  Hall.  390 
Holme,  403 

—  Houses.    506.  507. 

Ap.  vi. 
Holy  Land.  147.  442 
Hopperton.  72,  74.  78 
Hornby,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Horse  Houses.  553.  567 
Howden.  203.  208.  488. 

Ap.  xxxvii. 
How  Stean.  451.  452, 

530.  538,  549.  556 
Huddersfield,  167 
Hudswell.  495 
Hull.  54.  257,  417.  489, 

512  Ap  xxxvii..  ped. 

op.  lxxii. 
Humber.  179 
Hungerskill,  148 
Hunmanby.  77 
Hunsingore.  18.  41.  71. 

92.  93.  95.  98.  105-8. 

123 

Huntingdon,  223 
Hunt  a  famous,  505 
Hurst  Grove.  398 
Hutton  Wanslev.  310. 
345 

Hyderabad.  31 

Ice  Age.  150.  314.  449. 
507 

Iceland,  177.  510 

Ickleford.  31 

Ilkley.  196.    289.  315. 

327.  368.  408 
India.  239.  384.  461 
Ingleby.  no 
Ingleton  290 
Ingmanthorp.  39.  55.  58. 

71.  103.  104.  167.  170, 

176  179-  343 
Inn-signs,  curious  332, 

469 

Inundations  of  sea.  54 
Ipswich.  208 
Ireland.    20.    116.  174. 
201.    212.    257.  463. 

495 
Italy,  370 

Jamaica.  Ap.  xlix..  1. 


Japan. 139 

Jersey,  ped.  op.  lxxii. 

Keighley,  393.  397 
428,  Ap.  xlii..  lii. 

Kendal.  26 

Kent.  103.  143.  310 

Kettlesing.  369.  385. 
398.  399 

Kettlewell.  571 

Kexborough.  158 

Kildwick.  417.  Ap.xlii  . 
lii. 

Killinghall.    91.  21C. 

220.  240.  317.  321. 
328.  335,  343-  353 
364 

Kilnesse.  57 
Kilnsey.  491.  494 
King's  Lynn  381 
Kippax.  85.  107.  159 
Kirby  Moorside.  121 
Kirkby  Malham.  346. 

495.  Ap.  xvi .  xxxiv.. 

xli..  xlv..  lxiii 

—  Malzeard.  415,  416. 
469  483.  485.  510. 
517.  524.  526.  543. 
547i  551-  556.  Ap. 
viii . .  xi .  xxxv. 

—  Overblow.  159,  169, 
170.    177.    179.  195. 

221.  301 

—  juxta-Useburn. 16,90 

—  on-the-Hill,  313 
Kirkham.  102.  103.  115. 

Ap.  lxi..  lxiv. 
Kirklington.Ap.xxxvii.. 

xlvi. 
Knapton.  15 
Knaresborough.  62.  72. 

113.    123.    157.  160. 

198.  213.  283.  298. 

308.   385.   434.  487. 

500,  528 

—  Castle.   219.  223. 

243-  378 

—  Forest.  166.  218  221. 
284.  288.  304  328, 
336.  361.  365.  408 

Knights  Fees  344 

—  Hospitallers.  78.  105 

—  Templars,  75,  97. 
101.  128.  289.  422 


Lancashire.  139 
Lancaster.    479,  App. 

xxxviii..   xliii. ,  xlv  . 

xlix..  liii..  xliii-viii. 
Land,    value   of.  185. 

336.  535 
Laverton.  411 
Laxton.  Ap.  xxxvii-viii. 
Leathley.  193,  310 
Leeds.  69.  96,  103.  no, 

238.  242.  251.335.341, 

386,414.416.439  440. 

479.  Ap.  lxx. 
Leicestershire.  168.319, 

514 
Leigh.  491 

Levens  Hall,  335,  339 
Lichfield.  18.  22.  546 
Limley.  550.  553 
Lincolnshire.  95,  107. 
118.  122.  126.  154. 194, 

494 
Lindesey.  17 
Linen   trade.  26.  255. 

260.  311.  324.  332 
Ling  Hall.  537 
Linton.   185.  186.  298. 

410.  505.  Ap.  xli. 
Littondale.  62 
Liverpool.  479,  ^21.  541, 

Ap.  lxviii..  lxix. 
Lodge.  553.  567.  570 
Lofthouse.    506  529. 

533.  551-  Ap.  vi. 
Lolley  mine.  530 
London.  82.  85.  92,  95, 

102,  no.  296.  335.  479 

490.  503,  524.  530 
Longevity.  279  389. 

55o 

Long  Preston.  495 
Longside,  533 
Low  Green.  499 

—  Laith.  432,  437.  438 
Loxley,  288 

Malham.  49.  453 
Man.  Isle  of.  502 
Manchester.   111.  195. 

368.   439.    447.  466, 

ped  op.  lxxii. 

—  Hole.  561 
Manfield.  417 
Marrick.  Ap.  xxv. 


Marscon.  33.  78.  86, 

339,  346 
Marton,  18.  24  40  249. 

309.  362 
Mason-marks  467 
Massachusetts.  204 
Masham.  453.  512.  528. 

547,  Ap.  vi. 
May  Poles,  362.  400 
Meg  Gate.  400 
Menston.  Ap.  xv. 
Menwith.  363.  373,  381. 

384.  402 
Merryfield.    484.  499. 

515 

Methley.  346 
Meugher,  553 
Middleham.  44 
Middlesmoor.  326.  327. 

494.   499,    501.  520, 

523.  529.  534,  543. 

Ap.  hi.,  v..  viii. 
Middlethorpe.  503 
Middletongue.  496 
Monk  Wall,  365.  408, 

443 

Moor  Monkton.  13 
Morton.  490 
Mountgrace  Priory.  178 

Nesfield.  Ap.  xxxii. 
Newark.  381.  476 
Newby,  236.  495.  529 
Newburgh.     188.  189, 

ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Newcastle.    122.  238. 

277-  34i-  479-  495-  556 
Newhouses.  553.  565 
Newsham  202.  205 
Newton.  16.  24.  41.  159. 

328  354 
New  York  Mills.  430 
Nidd.  13.  21.  325.  546 
Norfolk.  78.  279 
Normanton.  517.  518 
Northallerton.  167.  286. 

Ap.  lxi. 
North     Bierley.  Ap. 

xxxiii. 
North  Pasture.  425.  428. 

488.  Ap.  vi.,  x.,  xvi.— 

xxii.,  xxxi. 
Northumberland.  102. 

104.  209.  341 


Northwich,  Ap.  lxix. 
Northwoods,  458,  462. 
464 

Norton    Conyers.  108. 

155-  393 
Norway.  536 
Norwich,  27 
Nostell.  47,  234 
Notts,  62,  169,  199,  371, 

475 

Nun  Appleton.  92.  122. 
207 

—  Monkton.  13.  40. 

155.  467 
Nunneries,  14.  16,  20. 

357 

Nunstanton,  16 
Nussey  House,  477 

Oak  Beck,  333-4 
Oddy's  Deep.  401 
Organs,  ancient.  177 
Otley,  159.  253 
Ouse  13.  21.  40.  467 
Ouseburn,  90.  202,  241 
Overborough.  454 
Oxford.  Oxfordshire.  19 
138.  158.173.238.239, 

309-  363-  3<H<  393 
Oxton.  179 

Padiham.  454 
Padside.  347.  405.  406. 

425.  439,  454 
Padworth.  454 
Pannal.  173.  220.  221. 

274.    276,    277.  306. 

334-  377-  387 
Paris,  144 

Pateley  Bridge.  37,  238. 
3oi-  353-  436.  438, 
448.  451.  472  473- 
481.  537.  547.  Ap. 
passim  ped.  op.  lxxii. 

Pedderthorpe.  490 

Penrii-h.  159 

Percival  Hall.  492.  Ap. 
xxvi .  xxvii,  xxxii. 
xli..  lxxii. 

Percy  Badge,  323 

—  Beck,  314 
Petrifying  Wells.  268 
Pilgrimage   of  Grace. 

304 


Pit-dwellings,  supposed 
532 

Place-names,  etymol- 
ogy of.  37.  51.  71.  89. 
152,    181.    182.  219. 

295.   371-   399-  4ii- 
441,   449,   454.  483. 
501.    508.    510.  515, 
317.  540.  560.  566 
Plagues.  19 

Plumpton.    195.  196. 

220.  282 
Pocklington.  209 
Pontefract.  48.  83.  323. 

390 

Pool.  153.  157 
Poppleton.  49.  202 
Population.   351.  379. 

5i3-  527 
Popish  recusants.  518, 

Ap.  v..  xi. 
Preston.  Ap.  xxxix. 
Priest  Tarn.  478 
Priories.  15.  47.  91.  101. 

149.  198 
Pudsey.  Ap.  xlvi .  lx. 

Quakers.    Sec  Soc.  of 

Friends 
Quarries,  324.  448.  467. 

475-  478 
Queensland.  314 
Quorn.  120 

Railways.  90.  123.  256. 
353- 451- 47o,  47I-527- 
54i 

Rainstang.  541.  553 
Ramsgill.  492.  499.  506. 

512.  523.  537  -  566. 

Ap.  xii. 
Ravensgill,    451.  475. 

496.  497 
Ravenspurn.  54 
Rawden.  324 
Reading.  209 
Rebellion.  1745.  94 
—  Roman  Catholic.  286 

317-  355  357-  5i8 
Red  House.  21.  24.  95. 

307 

Ribston.  41.  72-8,  83, 
93-  99-  101  168.  179. 
220.  289.  517 


Relics,  ancient.  30.  42. 

60.  153.  232.  245.  276, 

291.314.315,317.325. 

348.356.  390.413.434- 

445.452.491.  516,524. 

53o.  545-  55o 
Richmond.  35.  86.  332. 

492-95.  Ap.  xxv. 
Rievaulx  Abbey.  102, 

558 

Riggs.  Ap.  vii. 
Rigton.  220  334 
Rillington.  24.  40 
Ripley.  102.  105.  158, 

x75-    240.   315.  334, 

343,  355-  36o.  369, 

407.  447.  501.  518 
Ripon.  19.  116.  238.  301. 

328,    331,    359-  379. 

388.417.  425.441.454. 

463.  481.  500.  559.  Ap. 

xv..  xvi..  xxx. 
Robin  Hood's  Well, 

502 

Rochdale.  546 

Rocks,  remarkable.  282. 

291.  421.  422.  451.  474 
Roman  roads.  51.  88.  97. 

182.  216.  333  368.  369. 

453 

—  pig  of  lead.  445.  452 
Rood-screens,  old.  349 
Roucliff.  377 
Rowden.  364.  399 
Roxby,  121 

Royal  Descents,  no, 

395.  488.  492 

—  visits.  22.  223.  225, 

396.  485.  526 
Rudfarlington.  253.264 

290 

Rudston.  490 
Ryedale  207 
Ryther.  30 

Saddleworth.  546 
St.  Bees.  19 
St.    Robert's  Chapel, 
262.  276 

—  Cave.  278 
Sandwathe.  17 
Sawley.  425.  438.  458, 

Ap.  viii  .  xii  .  xvi.. 
xvii..  xxx. 


Saxon  architecture.  41* 
171 

—  crosses,  192.  375 
Scalaber.  290 
Scampston.  24.  40 
Scarborough.  26.  123. 

209.  210.  287,  354 
Scotland.  73.  102.  104. 

125.    177.   478.  500, 

555.  ped.  op.  lxxii. 
Scottish  invasion,  378. 

455 

Scotton.  314.  355 
Scriven.  218.  234.  295, 

303.  315.  338 
Scutage.  17 
Sebastopol.  210 
Sedbergh.  197,  428,  519 
Selby.    174,   203.  207. 
Serlby.  20 
Settle.  Ap.  lxv. 
Settrington.  178,  503 
Shawhall.  Ap  xlix. 
Sheffield.  46.  268,  399 
Sherburne.  491 
Shropshire.  300 
Sigsworth.    411.  501. 

502.  507.  Ap.xxxii. 
Sikes.  506.  534.  541 
Silkstone.  203.  207 
Silverdale.  Ap.  lxviii. 
Skell  Beck.  506 
Skelton.  39 
Skerton.  Ap.  lxvii. 
Skewkirk.  40.  47.  49 
Skipton.  35.  253.  310. 

32S.   387,  390.  439. 

465.  470  479.  Ap.  xh. 
Skirethorns.  Ap.  xxxn. 
Skirpenbeck.  18.  195 
Slaidburn.     414.  Ap. 

lxiii..  lxiv. 
Sledmere.  490 
Slingsby.  483 
Smelthouse.  458 
Smoothing-irons.  434 
Society  of  Friends.  324. 

340.  403.  447 
Snape.  24.  40 
Somerset.  126 
Sossacres.  South  Acres. 

218.  354 
Sowerby  Bridge.  257 
Spa  meaning  of.  181  295 


Spain,  112.  322 
Spofforth.  22,  41.  52.  62, 

96, 179,  245.  284.339 
Sproatley.  352 
Spruisty,  335 
Stafford.  203,  210.  562 
Stainburn.  220 
Stainley.  S..  218,  363 
Starbeck.  297 
Steeton.  33.  92 
Stockeld.  157  167.  185. 

193.  195.  286.  289 
Stockholm,  115 
Stockton.  Ap.  xli .  xliii. 
Stonebeck  Down.  484, 

523.  530.  544 

-  Up.  544.  560 
Storm,  great.  139 
Streatlam  Castle  ped. 

op.  lxxii. 
Stubbs  Walden,  323 
Studfold.  530,  Ap.  xiii. 
Studley.  301.  304.  329 
Stump  Cross.  408.  451, 

477 

Suffolk.  47,  54.  503 
Summerbridge.  418. 419 

429,  448 
Surrey,  384 
Sussex,  440,  504.  568 
Sutton  (Craven).  Ap. 

xlviii. 

Swaledale.  194, 290. 362, 

469.  493 
Swarcliffe.  363.  392.  396 
Sweden.  71.  176 
Swincliffe.  398.  409 
Swinden.  220 
Sykes  (see  Sikes) 
Synningthwaite.  158, 

166 

Tadcaster.    88,  174. 

183  310.  377 
Tanfield     West.  Ap. 

xxxii 

Tang  House.  393.  397 
Teesdale.  152.  529 
Temple  Hurst.  101 

—  Newsam,   101,  ped. 
op.  lxxii. 

Thirsk.    24.    112.  253, 
439-  556.  Ap.  xxxvii. 


Thornhill.  193 
Thornthwaite.  375.  381, 

405  430  453-  464 
Thornton  Watlass,  341 
Thorpe.  410 
Thorpe  Arch,   16,  17, 

39-  41*  179 
Thorpe  Green.  23 
Thorpe  (Scotton),  315 
Thorpe  Underwood, 

305-  306 
Threshfield.  Ap.  xxxii. 
Thrope,  555.  560 
Thruscross.    307.  336. 

372.  399  402 
Thwaite    House.  506, 

555.559 
Tickhill.  209 
Timble    322.  372,  383, 

399 
Tockwith  48 
Topcliffe,  62,  188.  406 
Toulston,  17 
Tournay.  171,  177 
Towton,  186.  329,  ped. 

op.  lxxii. 
Trades,  old.  324,  332. 

388 

Traditions.  61.  63.  266, 

334-  345-  365 
Trees  remarkable  62. 
113. 130.  133.  135.  135, 
175.311.412,  418.474, 
502 

—  ancient  value  of.  509 
Tudor  architecture.34«. 

485.  487 
Tumuli.  93.  175.  316, 

354-  422 

Ulcotes.  315  371 

Wakefield.   84.  336, 

Ap.  lxi. 
Wales.    19.  465.  Ap. 

lxx. 

Walkingham.  218  338 
Walshford.  76.  84.  97. 

105.  142 
Walton,  16,  20.  24 
Wapentakes.  14 
Warsell.  411.  428 
Warwick.  95.  169 


Water,    non  -  freezing. 
476 

WTath.  451.  499.  500 
Watling  Street,  369 
Weeton,  193.  220 
Well.  24.  26,  40 
Welshcham,  16 
Wensleydale.  436.  470. 
530 

West  House.  569 
Westminster,  19,  142. 
440 

Westmorland,  121.  329. 

338  427,449.503,510 
Westwick.  328 
Weston.  317,  378,  427 
West  Sike  Green.  328 
Wheeled  vehicles.  391 
Whernside.    See  Great 

Whernside 
Whitby.  45.   152.  290. 

326 

Whitewall  Nook.  368 
Whipley,  360.  361.  371. 
372 

Whixley.  18.  39,  88.  92. 

202.  274 
Wigan.  Ap.  lxix. 
Wighill.  174,  377 
Wilsill,  453 
Wilstrop.  21.  33 
Winchester.  246 
Winksley.  439 
Winsley.  309.  359,  377. 

410.  411.  Ap.  xxxiv. 
Winterburn,   ped.  op. 

lxxii. 

Woodale,  563.  565.  566 
Woodstock.  17 
Woogill.  563 
Worcester.  24.  122.  167, 

!6g-  338-  371-  449-  495 
Worksop.  62 
Wragby,  48 
Wreaks.  388.  400 

Yarm.  17 
Yeadon.  158  505 
York.  15.  18.  23,  32,  92. 

94.  116.  131.  168,  183. 

239.  32i,376'4I5-44°- 
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Upper  Wftarfedale 

FROM 

OTLEY   TO  LANGSTROTHDALE, 

Including  the  Parishes  of  Otley.  Leathley.  Ilkley  Addingham. 
Bolton  Abbey  Burnsall.  Linton.  Kettlewell   Hubberholme  &c 

BY 

HARRY  SPEIGHT. 


Map.  Folding  Pedigrees,  and  Numerous  Illustrations. 


Some  Press  Notices. 

"  The  history,  scenery,  and  antiquities  of  Wharfedale  have  never 
before  received  such  close  and  judicious  attention.  We  see  in  his 
handsome  illustrated  volume  the  labour  of  a  lifetime.  Neglected 
local  muniments,  family  histories,  obscure  incidents  in  relation  to 
grave  national  and  county  movements  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Speight's 
important  history,  which,  while  making  clear  the  relation  of  events, 
corrects  the  errors  of  the  historians  who  preceded  him.  .  .  .  He 
claims  to  be  of  the  people  about  whom  he  has  written  so  attractively, 
his  maternal  ancestors  having  lived  for  more  than  500  years  almost 
within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Bolton  Abbey." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"  He  reconstructs  early  history  with  some  minuteness,  and  brings 
to  bear  all  the  evidence  of  sculpture  and  place-names  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  events  in  an  age  vaguely  known." — Yorkshire  Post. 

••  He  is  at  his  best  when  writing  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  although  the 
book  is  full  of  information  of  all  kinds. — Athenaum. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to  Bolton  Abbey, 
Mr.  Speight  presented  His  Royal  Highness  with  a  copy  of  the  book 
and  in  reply  received  the  following  letter  from  Viscount  Crichton 

■•  Bolton  Abbey.  August  15th,  1903. — Dear  Mr.  Speight.  I  am  desired  by 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  write  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  book  on  Bolton  Abbey  and  the  District,  which  you  have  so  very  kindly 
sent  to  him.  His  Royal  Highness  wilt  derive  much  pleasure  from  perusing 
it,  as  he  has  always  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
this  district.    Yours  very  truly,  Crichton,  Equerry-in- Waiting ." 
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THE    HISTORY,  ANTIQUITIES 
AND    SCENERY  OF 

bower  WFjarfedale, 

BY    H.  SPEIGHT. 


An  Original  and  full  History  and  Description  of 
the  Parishes  of 

Aberford.  Arthington.  Bardsey.  Bilbrough.  Bolton  Percy,  Boston  Spa 
Bramham.  Cawood,  Church  Fenton,  Collingham. 
East  Keswick,  Harewood,  Healaugh,  Kirkby  Wharfe, 
Newton  Kyme.  Ryther.  Tadcaster,  Thorp  Arch.  Ulleskelf,  Walton 
Wetherby,  and  Wighill. 


Fifty  Full-page  and  Seventy  Half-page  Illustrations. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  and  numerous  Pedigrees. 

PRESS  OPINION. 

-  Mr.  Harry  Speight  will  be  found  to  have  grappled  with  his  task 
with  the  same  degree  of  exhaustiveness  and  detailed  painstaking  as 
have  marked  the  workmanship  of  his  other  books,  and  the  region 
now  surveyed  being  so  crowded  with  the  annals  of  famous  men  and 
great  events,  these  qualities  imply  a  vast  amount  of  industrious 
research.  A  large  proportion  of  the  village  histories  are  now 
compiled  and  published  for  the  first  time.  Deep  divings  into  parish 
chests,  a  wide  correspondence  with  the  representatives  of  old 
families,  and  the  loan  of  unique  manuscripts,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  antiquities  in  general,  and  those  of  the  country  in  particular, 
have  enabled  Mr.  Speight  to  amass  a  volume  full  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference.  But  only  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  book  can  convey  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
vast  amount  of  curious  and  significant  facts  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated from  by-way  villages,  the  very  names  of  which  are  quite 
unknown  to  fame.  It  treats  of  a  region  profoundly  interesting  to 
everyone  who  feels  the  pride  and  charm  of  bygone  days  and  deeds. 

 His  book  makes  an  invaluable    contribution  to  the 

history  of  this  great  county." — Yorkshire  Daily  Observer. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row.  E.C. 
And   all  Booksellers. 


OTHER  WORKS  ON  YORKSHIRE,  BY  H.  SPEIGHT 


ROMANTIC  RICHMONDSHIRE. 

A  Complete  Account  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Scenery 
of  the  Picturesque  Valleys  of  the  Swale  and  Yore,  and  surrounding 
moors  and  glens,  with  Folding  Maps,  Plans  of  Abbeys  and  Castles, 
and  more  than  100  Illustrations. 
///  two  ed.,  Demy  4to,  521  pages,  extra  plates.  30j-.     Out  of  print. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth.  Jos.,  by  post.    Few  remain. 
Dr  Whitaker's  "  Richmondshire  "  cannot  now  be  purchased 
for  less  than  £12.  but  even  were  it  worth  while  reproducing  it.  Mr. 
Speight's  volume  would  compete  with  it  successfully."  — 

Yorkshire  Post. 


THE  CRAVEN  &  NORTH-WEST  YORKSHIRE  HIGHLANDS. 

••  With  the  exception  of  1  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven.'  pub- 
lished early  this  century,  the  district  has  never  had  a  competent 
historian,  but  Mr.  Speight  now  supplies  the  deficiency  in  an 
admirably  competent  manner." — Times. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  470  pages.  10j-.    Out  of  print. 
Demy  4lo.  gilt  lop  extra,  frontispiece  plate,  30/-.    Out  of  print. 

THROUGH  AIREDALE  FROM  GOOLE  TO  MALHAM. 

The  work  embraces  a  history  and  description  of  every  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aire  between  Goole  and  Malham.  with  brief 
descriptions  of  objects  of  interest  from  six  to  ten  miles  round  the 
principal  places  Chapters  on  Geology.  Folk-Lore.  &c.  Seventy 
Illustrations  with  Map. 

Crown  8vo.  366  pages,  cloth  limp.  5s.    Very  few  remain. 


KIRKBY  OYERBLOW  AND  DISTRICT. 

With  brief  notices  of  adjacent  places,  including  Harrogate. 
Knaresborough.  and  Spofforth,  with  Map.  Pedigrees,  and  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth.  3/6.    Demy  4to,  10/6,  out  of  print. 


BINGLEY  AND  DISTRICT. 

The  History.  Scenery.  Antiquities.  Stories.  Trade,  Customs,  and 
Folk-Lore  of  this  ancient  and  extensive  Parish  are  dealt  with  in 
great  detail.  In  point  of  comprehensiveness  probably  the  cheapest 
Parish  History  ever  issued  in  this  country. 

Crown  8vo,  417  pages.  100  illustrations,  post  free.  2/-. 


Some  of  his  Works  are  out  of  Print,  but  odd  copies  may  occa- 
sionally be  had  on  direct  application  to  the  Author, 
HARRY  SPEIGHT,  BINGLEY,  YORKS. 
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